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PUCK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HIS FIRST PAPER. 


I am only 2 dog. 

I find in all autobiographies which I have ever heard read 
that it is considered polite to commence with self-apprecia- 
ation. But for all that I do not considermyself the interior of 
any living creature: I never heard of any autobiographist 
that did consider himself so. According to their own account 
they are all incompris; and suppose I was also; for I was 
always held in contempt as a ‘dumb brute.’ Nobody, except 
that wise woman, Rosa Bonheur, ever discerned that animals 
only do not speak because they are endowed with a discretion 
far and away over that of blatant, bellowing, gossiping, 
gatrulous Man. 

‘Only a dog,’ indeed! However, the phrase has a pretty, 
modest, graceful lqok, so let it stgnd. Men never are taken 
at their own valuation by others; and so I suppose dogs can- 
not expect As either. 

‘Only a fog! Well dogs cannot lie, or bribe, or don - 
surpliceyor pick a lock, or go bull-baiting in share-markets, 
or preside as chairmen over public companies; we can only, 
if we are dishonest, run off with a bone in a most open and 
foolish fashion, and get instantly whipped for our pains. So 
that there is one art, at least, in which men are decidedly in 
advance of us; and in deference to that super-excellence m 
stealing I beg again to state, in my humility, that I am only 
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Such a little dog too. Ican go ina muff with a seent- 
bottle, or in a coat-pocket with a meerschaum, I am ve 
white, very woolly, very pretty izdeed; covered all over wi 
snowy curls, and having two bright black eyes and a black 
shiny tip te mY nose like patent leather. I have heard mys@if 
delared a thousand times to be ‘thord’-bred;’ but I foally 
do not feef any more sure of my paternity than the public 
ean be of the authorship of a prince’s periods or a bishop’s 
charge. I have in my own mind very patrician doubts as to® 
my father; and can, with truly aristocratic haziness, trace « 
my ancestry up to an O. ° 

I have studied life, I assure you; and widely too, though 
T am only a tiny Maltese. Iam called Maltese, you know, 
though I never saw Malta, just as our nobles are called Nor- 
man though they do not own an acre of land in Normandy. 

I have studicd life; we little cupids usually belong to the 
fair sex; and fora vantage-point from which to survey all 
the tricks and trades, the devilries, and the frivolities, thesins 
and the shams, the shifts and the scandals of this world of 
yours, commend me to a cosy nook under a woman’s laces! 

I remember once hearing a big Alp-dog and a small King 
Charles disputing with one another as to which knew bestthe 
world and all its wickedness. Mont Blanc narrated most 
thrilling adventures among thasnows of his birth-place, told 
how he had rescued travellers from midnight death, and dug 
a child out of an icy grave, and guarded a lonely old chateau 
through a whole dreary Swiss winter ; and wound up by de- 
claring that he must have seen the game of life pest since he 
had once belonged to poor Grammont Caderousse, and sow 
lived with a Guardsman who had rooms in Mount-street, 
where they played hazard gill the dawn.was up, and told all 
the naughtiest stories that were about on the town. ® 

Little Charlie heard patiently, shivering ag the mention 
of snow, then winked his brown eye when Moat Blanc talked 
of his Guardsman. . 

‘My dear Alp,’ said he, ‘I see a trick more than you for 
all that; for I five with the ladies. As for your owner in 
Mount-street,—a fico for him! Why—Z belong to the woman 
that ruins him I 

The coterie of dogs that was listening declared thelittle fel- 
low had won. Mont Blanc lived in the sphere of the tricked; 
Charlie in the land of the tricksters Ice might becold, but 
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not so cold as the souls of cocottes; chicken-hazard might be 
perilous, but not so perilous asthe ways of cocodettes. 
*You must be spider or dy, as somebody says. Now all 
my experience tells me that men are mostly the big, good. 
nftured, careless blue-bottles, half drunk ee honey of 
Weasure, and rushing blindly into any web that dazzles them 
a little in the sunshine; and women are the dainty, painted, 
patient spiders that justsit and weave, and weave, and weave, 
*ill—pong!—Bluebottle is in head foremost, and is killed, 
eand sucked dry, and eaten, up at leisure. 
You men think women do not know much of life. Pooh! 
I, Puck, who havedwelt for many of my days on theireboudoir 
cushions, and eaten of their dainty little dinners, and been 
smuggled under their robes even into opera, balls, and 
churches, tell you that it is an utter fallacy. They do not 
choose you to know that they know it, very probably; but 
there is nothing that is hidden from them, I promise you. 
They were very good to me on the whole (except that they 
would generally overfeed me one day, and forget to feed me 
at all the next), and I do not want to speak against them; but 
if ever Metempsychosis whisk my littlesoulinto aman’s body. 
hang me if I rill not steer clear of my ladies!—that’s all. 
For viewing life,—all its cogs, and whgels, and springs,— 
there is nothing so well as to bg a lady’s pet dog. To see the 
pretty creatures quarrel with their mirrors, and almost swear 
over their hairdressing, and get into a passion because the 
white powder insists on resting in little tell-tale patches, and 
sit pondering grimly for an hour over the debatable ques- 
tion.of more or less rouge; and then totrot down on the edge 
of their trailing skirts, and go beside them as they sweep into 
the drawing-room, radiant with srpiles, and brilliant for con- 
ques® and hear them murmur prettiest welcome to the rivals 
whom they cgyld slaughter were only their fan a dagger. 
Why, there {3 nothing in the world beats that for comedy! 
Au! ot. scowl at this, and say ‘What a dissolute dog 
is this Puck; he has lived with Phryne, and Lias, and all of 
them! Not at all, my good sir, not a bit of it. I have had 
emistresses in all classesof society; I havedwelt with peasants 
as well as with peeresses; and on my honor I have belonged 
to young girls that rouged like any lorette, and to matrons 
that intrigued like any courtesan; and I have seen as genuine 
spurts of spiteful chagrin, or impulsive good-nature, in the 
>» 3 
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enroom as in the schoolroom, and as matchless pieces of 
umpudentacting in the saloor as onthe stage. ‘Souvent femme 
varie;’ well, I don’t think it (though they were always 
variable about my meals); I have found female nature very 
much the vanie all the world over. And a dog knoWs 
asa man cannot know; when ‘only a dog’ is with her, aha 
thinks she'1s all alone, you see! 

You fear I am blasé and cynical? PerhapsIam. M 
curls fall off a good deal, and I am forced to have my foo 
cut up in a mincing-machine; the-world naturally looks dark . 
to us all when we come to this. But I have very often 
found living agreeable enough, even though I have lived 
sufficiently long to realise what Brummel left at Calais: and 
1 have met noble women without rouge, and with truth on 
their tongues. I have! And whenI met them, I admired 
them, I loved them, as your dogs (and men) of the world 
always do, with an astonished reverential admiration that 
your country bumpkins, your ungenerous youths, never feel. 

We are ill appreciated, we cynics; on my honor, if cyni- 
cism be not the highest homage to Virtue there is, I should 
tike to know what Virtue wants. We sigh over her absence 
and we glorify her perfections. But Virtue is always a 
trifle stuck-up, you, know, and she is very difficult to please. 

She is always looking uneasily out of the ‘tail of her eye’ 
at her opposition leader, Sin, and wondering why Sin 
dresses so well and drinks such very good wine. We 
‘cynics’ tell her that under Sin’s fine clothes there is a 
breast cancer-eaten, and at the bottom of the wine there is 
a bitter dreg called satiety: but virtue does not much heed 
that; like the woman she is, she only notes that Sin drives 
ry per of ponies in the sugshine, while «he herself is often 
leit to plod wearily through the everlasting falling rairn® So 
she dubs us ‘cynics’ and leaves us—who canywonder if we 
won't follow her through therainP Sin smiles 80 merrily if 
she makes us pay toll at the end; whereas Virtus—ah me, 
Virtue wil? find such virtue in frowning! 

However, I fear I am getting atrifle too French-Memoir- 
esque, all epigram and no memoir. Living so much in the: 
cream of society I have got a good deal of its froth. It is 
not wit, but it passes very well for it—over a dinner-table. 
Put down in black and white you may find it a trifle fri- 
volous. As for printing wit—cven my wit—you might just 
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as well talk of petrifying a vanille soufffé. So [ am afraid 
even I may scem dull sometimes; and I have as great a 
horror of sceming stupid as of seeming edifying. 

e How I hate that last word. It alwayy brings to my 
memory a gentle dean who preached most divise platitudes, 
“but invariably trod on my tail. I recollect the reverend 
gentleman had a playful habit too of pitching biscuits at me, 
which, when my innocent mouth opened for them, burnt it 
with a horrid hidden dab of mustard. And he tricked an old 
commissionaire too, who’ once took me about, out of a shil- 
ling for a message. By the way, commissionaires hate to 
do work for the cloth. ‘ Nobody else cuts "em down so close 
to a penny as them parsons,” they will always tell you. 

What we poor dogs have lost by being shut out of church 
by the beadles ! 

But I am running out of my autobiographical track 
again, just as Montespan and Bussy Rabutim, and all of 
them aleays do. Iwilltry and hark back again to my ear- 
liest reminiscences. They are humble ones, I must admit. 
The world always feels a savage pleasure in tracing its 
Shakespearcs into a butcher’s shop, and its Voltaires into an 
attorney’s office, and its great men generally into paternal 
pigsties; itis a set-off to it for their distgreeable superiority. 
So it will be at once familifr and soothing to it to learn that 
I—the spoiled pet and idol of its oligarchy—first con- 
Bciously opened my eyes in a cottage. You see J am as 
thoroughly honest as ousaead in his Confessions. 

. Poor Jéan Jacques! he only got called a scoundrel for 
his pains. I wonder where the man is who, telling the 
naked truth about himself, would not get called so? 

Polite lies, polite lies!. Théy are the decorous garment 
and the fitting food of the world. To be in the fashion, I 
shall have“‘o treat you to them before I have done. But 
at the presefit moment I feel truthful. Iam aware of the 
vulgarity of the admission; but I make it—I feol truthful. 

So here is the account of my earliest home, 
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CHAPTER I. 
HIS FIRST MEMORY. 


Tie first thing I distinctly remember is lymg on scme 
atraw, in a wooden bed, and hearing the sound of voices 
above. ‘ 

‘Do’ee think ’t’ll live?’ said one, the full gay voice of 

irl. , 

‘It ’ll dew,’ said the slow soft tones of a man. ‘Git 
a bit o’ sammat softer, lass ; the straw, it do nashen of him.’ 

The straw was truly nashing of me—North-English for 

ricking and hurting me; and JT took a liking to the man 
for his thoughtfulness accordingly. The summat softer 
came, in the shape of an old wool kerchief ; and he laid me 
gently on it, put me in the warmth of the sun, and fed me 
with some new milk, It was the man who did allthis: the 
girl stood looking on amused. 

‘IIow came ce to be gi’en him, Ben? she asked, with 
her hard on her side. 

‘It seems as mother’s dead,’ he responded ;—my mother 
he meant, I foundeaftcrwards. ‘And pups was such a 
trouble like to kip 7’ the quicky that up a’ ihe Hall they’d 
no away wi’ em, and Jack he was a-goin’ to put this little 
uni’ the water. It’s the last o’ the litter. “Gi he to me, 
Jack,” says I; and he gi’ed him. “Tf{e’s 0’ rare walue,” 
says Jack, “but he wunna live.” “TI dunno ’beut walue,” 
says I. ‘“ He’s no bigger than a kit; but he ‘ull ha” a 
squeak for life anyhow wi’ me.” And I tuk him. Poor 
beastie, he’s o’ walue surel¢ i’ God’s sight !’ 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. 

‘M’appen we might sell him after a bit? she ded eagerly. 

I shivered where I lay: already I was eegarded as 8 
goods and chattel, purchasable, marketable, and without a 
vote in the sale! Mark you: it was a woman first pro- 
posed my barter. It may have coloured all my subsequent 
views of the sex; I do not deny it. 

‘Nay,’ said the man in his slow gentle voice. ‘A drop o’ 
milk’s all he ‘ull cost awhiles—we shanna be harmed 
1 that— and he'll grow to us, and we'll grow to him 
belikes. Dogs are main and faithful. Look at auld Trust 
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It ’ull be time eno’ to talk o’ turnin’ this’n out o’ door when 
hg have misbehave hisself. I likes the looks on him.’ 

‘But Jack told ’ee he was worth summat?’ urged the girl 
impatiently. ‘It was the old madam brought them wee 
wits dogs to the Piall first o’ all, and they allus said as 
hofy those little uns ’ud fetch their own weight i’ gold.’ 

The man shook his head a little any, 7 

‘ Ah, ye allus thinks too much o’ gold, my lass,’ he said 
with a soft reproach. 

She laughed a little fiercely. 

* We ha’ got so much, to be sure!’ 

‘We ha’ got eno’,’ said he, with a patience very gentle, 
and a little dogged. ‘ We ha’ got bitand drop, and hearth 
fire, and roof tree. We ha’ got eno’.’ 

She gave a peevish, passionate twist to her dregs ; it was 
woollen, homespun, and without grace or beauty. 

He sawthe gesture, and rosefrom his knees beside my bed. 

‘There was a dead woman found o’ Moorside yester- 
night,’ he said quietly. ‘ And the bones were thro’ the skin ; 
she’s been clammed along o’ want o’ mill-work. You han’t 
got to ga ta mill, lassie.’ 

The rebuke was a very gentle one; but it displeased her. 
She stood silent, in a yellow breadth of sunlight streaming 
in through the leaded lattece of the long, lancet-shaped, 
creeper-shaded window. 

She was very lovely, this girl—strong, and lithe, and tall, 
with a cloud of hair that would have glistened like bronze 
with a litéle care, and great brown sleepy eyes that yet 
could flash and glitter curiously, and a handsome, pouting, 
ruddy mouth. 

e wore a russet-colouredeskirt that reached scarce 
below her knees, and a yellow kerchief over her white full 
breast, andth her ears she had two tawdry brass rings and 
drops, apd a etring of red glass beads round her throat. 
She was quite young, exuberant though her growth had 
been ; a the man, whilst he reproached her for her dis- 
content, looked at her as if she were the thing he loved best 
under the sun. He himself was very unlike her; he had a 
homely, gentle, thoughtful countenance, and rough-hewn 
features, and gray patient eyes; on the whole there was a 

eat resemblance between him and a shaggy sheep-dog 

t stood on the threshold, a sheep-dog who became ay 
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first friend, and who was the creature he had referred to 
by the name of Trust. 

‘Take care o’ him, Trust,’ said the man, as he left me 
and went through the door with his hoe and his spade, out 
to his garden work, in the still evening time; and Trusc 
came slowly to my side, and touched me good humouredly. 
with his great red tongue, and stretched himself down beside 
my box. Trust had a shrewd, kindly, black and white face, 
and I was glad to be in his charge instead of that of the 
girl who had spoken of selling me. 

She indeed never looked at me any more, but betook her- 
self to the window, where, by the sunset light, she began 
twisting an old hat about, and bedizcning it with some 
shabby rose ribbons that seemed to please her but little, to 
judge by the dissatisfied pee way in which she 
pulled them one from another, and stuck them here, and 
twisted them there, and finally flung them all aside in a 
tumbled heap. 

When the twilight came—the soft, sudden, gray twilight 
of a mild November’s day—she still sat by the lattice, with 
her elbows on the little deal table, and her hands twisted 
among her hair, staring vacantly out at the shadowy wood 
beyond, and doing npthing at all. 

The man came in again, bringing in with him from his 
garden a sweet fresh scent of virgin mould, and of damp 
moss, and of leaves and grasscs fragrant from late autumn 
buds that blossomed amongst them. 

The girl never stirred. ; 

‘Eh, Avice,’ he called cheerily to her. ‘Ha ye no’ a bit 
of supper for un, my lass? I’m rare and hungered; them 
clods is hard to turn, the lang’s so drenched-like wi’ the wet.’ 

He gave himself a shake just as sheep-dogs do, &nd 
seemed to shake off him, as it were, fresh o of flower- 
roots and dewy earth. Avice rose without alacyity, and took 
down a black pot from where it swung by a hook ait chain 
in the wide brick chimney, and emptied its contents into a 
pan; then set the pan with some flet milk and oat cake, on 
the bench that served them as a table. 

‘They’ve took the smoke,’ he murmured, as he ate the 
burnt and blackened potatoes ; but he said it patiently, and 
made his meal without further lament ; apparently used to 
the state of his kitchen. Avice ate her own supper without 
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tendering him any excuse for the mischance that had come 

to the potatoes whilst she had been sorting her rose ribbons; 

and indeed she had a litthe sweet cake for her own eating, 
which she did not offer him, nor even myself an atom. 

‘ All praises be to God as gi’es us our ddily bread,’ said 
¢he man with sincere and grateful reverence, as he bent his 
fair curly head over the remnants of the smokéd potatoes. 

‘Daily bread!’ muttered the handsome girl. ‘It’s main 
and fine what He do gi us, niver a bit o’ wheat-loaf, 
mayhep, for weeks and weeks togither.’ 

*But she muttered it under her breath, as she did not 
dare let him hear it. I heard it; but then dogs hear and 
see a great many things to which men, in their arrogance 
and their stupidity, are deaf and blind. Wherever yet was 
the man who could tell a thief by pure instinct ? We smell 
dishonesty on the air, but you only ask it to dinner, play 
cards with it, appoint it executor in your will, trust in it as 
a attorney, your priest, and your brother, and set it in 

igh places exultingly. 

Even your clever men are such fools: your best worldly 
knowledge is only on the tip of your tongue as parrots 
carry their jargon, and your Rochefoucaulds writing their 
aphorisms make asses of themselves over their Longuevilles. 

But I am straying afieldeagain. 

I remind myself of what old Trust, when I came to 
know him well, told me: ‘Shecp and men are very much 
alike,’ said Trust, who thought both very poor creatures. 
‘Very mach alike indeed. They go in flocks, and can’t 
give a reason why. They leave their fleece on any bramble 
that is strong enough to insist on fleecing them. They 
blgat loud at inaagined evilsgwhile they tumble straight 
info real dangers. And for going off the line, there’s 
nothing lie them. There may be pits, thorns, quagmires, 
spring-gunsewhat not, the other side of the hedge, but go 
off the straight track they will—and no dog can stop them. 
It’s just the sheer love of straying. You may bark at them 
right and left; go they will, though they break their legs 
down a limekiln. O, men and sheep are wonderfully 
similar; take them all in all.’ 

Chis was a favourite saying of Trust’s, and I think he 
knew, for he had been sheep-dog to several farms, and had 
yeen a deal of mankind in the little towns on the market- 
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days, where the drovers haggled over their flocke, _ 
fought over their ale. Trust was now far on in years, an 

his present master kept him onlyeout of good-nature ; but 
he was a valuable dog still, so far as shrewdness and faith- 
fulness went. ' ‘ ; ne 

When the'man and the girl had gone up the little cresk- 
ing dark stairway that evening, seeking their beds like 
the fowls with nightfall, Trust told me a little about them 

He had the garrulousness of old age. From a sense of 
chivalry and royalty he was cautious about what he said 
about Avice; but I saw that he did not think very well bf 
her. ‘ 

‘She’s a feckless thing, he averred. ‘Always running 
her head on ribbons, and rings, and gay rags, and such-like, 
all out of her station. She’s a bit selfish too—all young 
things are; you are,I don’t doubt. Only you can’t get 
out of that bed yet, to fight for yourself as it were. She is 
rare and handsome; she thinks too much of it; she'll sit 
for hours staring at her face in that little bit of broken 
mirror, and she is full of discontent; but it will pass by 
and by, perhaps, all that. She is so young and so spoiled ; 
she was the youngest of ten, and Ben the oldest. All the 
others are dead, and the father and mother as well, and 
these two are left all alone. Ben don’t think there’s her 
equal on all the earth; every little thing as he can scrape 
together he saves for her. Why, I know, she doesn’t, that 
he's saved a matter of five silver pieces this year, and put 
it in a hole under the old apple-tree; and he 1s trying hard 
to save a whole pound by Barnaby Bright (midsummer-day, 
that’s her birthday), that he may buy her a gown she set 
her heart on, when she saw ét in the shop-window in Agb- 
bourne this Candlemas. A great pink-coloured thing, 
very ugy t thought, but she cried for it like a ol&jld, and it 
vexed hi aoe because he could nohow get it.for her; 
he had only a few coppers by him. It is a very difficult 
thing to lay money by in these times, you see; quarry 
work brings ill Bey and the garden don’t do well because 
It 1s rocky and damp; and the fowls haven't laid all the 
winter, and it’s trouble enough to put by ten shillings a 
quarter for rent,’ 

And Trust shook his head like a dog on whom the eco~ 
nomies of the world weighed heavily. 
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‘Does she earn nothing ?’ I asked; I was acute for my 
Age, even thus early. ; 

‘Lord bless you, ro,’ said Trust. ‘Flinging a bit to the 

oultry, or mixing a little meal and water for cakes, is all 
Pont lass ever does from morn till night. ‘There is a deal 
efor a woman to do, let alone garning money ; a woman that 
trims her place tidily, and looks after the live stock, and is 
handy at needle and thread, can save a power of money. 
She don’t need to go and earn it. But Avice, she just lets 
him labour for her, in season and out of season, and does 
rfothing herself, and then turns round and mutters at him 
because she can’t eat off silver, and be shod in»satin, and 
carry a train after her like the peacocks. There are lots 
of women like her; lots, my dear. You will be sure to 
come across them.’ 

Now Trust had, of a surety, never in his life known any 
other women than drovers’ daughters and shepherds’ wives; 
but when I grew older, and went into the world, I could 
not help thinking that those drovers’ daughters and 
shepherds’ wives must have represented the female sex 
very completely and very faithfully. 

‘Ben is ies | is he not P’ I asked, a little piteously ; for 
there is nothing that esems so dreary to the young as 
doubting or condemning those to whom they belong. 

‘Good as gold,’ said Trust emphatically. ‘And far 
better indeed ; for gold has done a swarm of harm in this 
world; and Ben has done nothing but good all the days of 
his life. He is the kind of a man that does good—to every- 
body except himself. I have known him ever since he was 
a lad of fourteen. His father was dead and his mother 
ailing ; and Ben «vas about the farm where I lived, and he 
had the old woman and the babies all to keep as best he 
could. Ma old master helped him a bit, but it was Ben 
alone thgt kept the mother and the children off the parish. 
He was always a quiet, cheery, still sort of lad, but with a 
wonderful force of work in him, and as strong as a young 
bull. He has always had queer tender kind of thoughts 
too, about beasts and birds, and flowers and weeds, and all 
manner of things that he sees. There is much more in Ben 
than anybody thinks. When he’s been sitting on the hill. 
side with me, all alone with the sheep, I’ve seen an odd, 
bright wondering look came in his eyes, just as if the 
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bracken and the thyme had got talking to him, and he was 
hearing beautiful stories from them. He can’t write. 
word, you know, and can only read just a little, spelling it 
out as sheep hobble over a rutty road; but I can’t hej 
thinking thet Bon, if he only could express what. he feels, 
and say all that the water and trees and things tell hfm, 
would be wnat I once heard some artistmen when they were 
at work painting on my moorside talk about for an hour | 
and more—I think they called it a poet. At least one of 
them read aloud, and it was out of a book that they said 
was a poct's, whilst the others were sketching; and the 
sound of what they did read was very like the look in Ben’s 
eyes when he was alone on the hills, gazing at the clouds 
and the mists.’ 

‘ I listened, much impressed, but not at all understanding 

m. 

‘You must have thought a great deal rourself?’ I said 
timidly. He looked very thoughtful with rs 2ld wrinkled 
and shaggy brows. 

‘Of course,’ said Trust calmly. ‘Dogs think a great deal; 
when people believe us asleep, nine times out of ten we are 
meditating. But men won't eredit that, vou sce, because 
if ever thoy happento hit on a thought themselves, they 
rush and set it all down in black and white, and ery out to 
all the others what wonders they are. You must think, 
among the hills and the dales; they make you, whether 
vou like it or not. Even the sheep think, I do believe, 
though they look so stupid. Everything in ereat¢on thinks, 
that’s my idea. Look at a little bectle, how clever it is, 
how cunning in defence, how patient in labour, how full of 
disquict ;—but you cannot understand’ you are onlg a 
uurseling. Go to sleep until day-light. Myself I never 
do more than doze; that comes of habit wherAI used to 
have my shcepfolds to guard. Here there ® nathing to 
take care of, for there is nothing to stcal, unless it be those 
brass earrings of Avice’s!’ 

With which smothered satire he stretched himself to 
enjoy that semi-slumber which the French call ‘entre chat 
et louy ;’ and I curled myself in my box to pass my first 
night under the roof of Reuben Dare. 
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CHAPTER II. 
UNGER THE ROSE-THORN,. 


Ir was scarce daybreak when Trust weit yp the steep 
‘ladder-like stairs, and scratched loudly at the’ door on top 
of them. a 

‘I always wake them so,’ he explained when he descended: 
and I saw afterwards that he never was too soon or two 
late a single minute, though thero was no village clock 
Within hearing, no clock at all in the house, and the sun at 
that time was as irregular and as little to be denended on 
as the sun usually is in the British Isles. ‘ Only a dog!’— 
ah, ‘only a dog,’ with no watch in his pocket, will kee 
time with a punctuality that men seldom attain, despite 
their best chronometric aids! 

Soon a slow heavy step sounded on the stairway, and 
Reuben himself came down into the gloom; patted Trust, 
spoke to me and undid the single shutter. There was not 
very much light even then: it was a chilly morning. He 
went out to a little shed, brought in an armful of peat and 
brushwood, made his own fire with a great deal of labour, 
and got out his own breakfast. It was only a draught of 
cider and a hunch of rye dread ; the dict on which most of 
your hard rural labour, your sowing and reaping, your 
ploughing and hoeing, your hedging and ditching, is ous 
after all. 

To Trest he gave more of the bread than he ate himself; 
und for me he heated a bow] of flet milk, talking to us both 
in his kindly and dreamy fashion. 

Later he took down from. the sleepy a single little 
dainty white china cup, and a small black china teapot ; 
and a very tiny white wheat loaf, and pat of sweet amber- 
hued bytes. He put some tea in the pot—weighing it as 
heedfully as some men weigh gold, for it was terribly costly 
to him—and left them all ready together, on the table 
under the lattice. 

Then he waited a moment or two, listening for a step on 
the stair: there was none—it was all silent above. A shade 
of disappointment stole over his face, but no anger; he 
took his huge pickaxe and other tools from their corner, 
put them over his shoulder, and went out through the 
door, lingering a moment with a backward look up the stai- 
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Then ne drew the door after him, and I heard his steps 
growing fainter and fainter as they trod down the moss. 
Trust had gone with him. —— . 

T was alone a long time, a very long time; so long that I 
whimpered and cried, unheard, till 1 was tired, and held 
my peace fér want of breath. When the sun was qtife, 
high, the gigl Avice at loneth’appeared. 

‘Be quiet, will ’ee, little wretch!’ she cried to me; and 
went straightway to the table. IlLer eyes glistened a little 
as she saw the butter and tea, and she sat down and ate; 
never casting the smallest morsel to me. ' 

Beautiful she was by the morning light; with her fair, 
rich colour, and her gleaming eyes, and her crown of half- 
bright, half-dusky hair, like the bronze in which there is 
much mixture of gold. But I thought I never saw any- 
thing of so much greed, or so intensely selfish. There was 
a vivid animal pleasure in the sight of what were dainties 
to her senses ; but there was no sort of gratitude or feeling 
at the gencrous and thoughtful affection which had been 
thus tender of her in her absence. She ate all there was 
on the table, seeming to like to draw the pleasure out to 
its longest span; when ended, she washed the things and 
set them away, and did a little housework, all in a ver 
idle slovenly manner, like one whose heart was not at 
in her occupation. 

Then she went and fed the poultry, calling them round 
the door-sill. I could see them fight, and peck, and beat 
each other over the disputed grain; and when one helpless 
little speckled hen, who had searecly a feather left in her 
body owing to her merciless sisters’ unremitting onslaughts, 
war finally driven away from the mash-pan without having 
tusted so much as a barleycorn. I beaad Avice laugh,¢— 
the first good-humoured and amused laugh that {had heard 
from her lips. ‘ 

To feed the martyred hen she made no attempt Tshe left 
it to mope upon a rail. 

en she came within, she drew her spinning-wheel to 

her, and began that ancient, graceful, classic work, old as 
the days of Troy. But she only tangled her yarn, and 
spoiled her web, and at last she pushed the distaff im- 
atiently from her, ahd took up her piece of mirror, and 
fell to twining her string of red beads in and cut of her 
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hair, and knotting them round her arms, and wreathing 
them on her breast above her low-cuf leathern bodice. 

© This little cottage of Reuben Dare’s was quite alone, in 
the heart of the Peak country, on the edge of a great wood, 
ehiefly of pines, at the farther extremity of which was the 

=sipne quarry where he worked, fair weathef and foul; 
whilst in his leisure time he 1@ared a few hardy, flowers and 
simple fruits in his damp mossy garden, to which nothing 
but the indigenous ferns, and burdocks, and coltsfoot, took 
really kindly. 
e At the back of the cottage rose a hill, all grown over 
with ash, and larch, and firs; whilst, beyond that, there 
stretched the great dreary steppes of moorland, with a 
Roman tumulus, or a Druidic rocking-stone, alone break- 
ing here and there the monotony of their brown, level, 
sheep-cropped wastes. Ashbourne was seven miles away, 
and the nearest hamlet was three ; a scattered farm or two 
stood on the moors, and the Hall on the other side of the 
wood, where my forefathers had been reared, was utterly 
deserted by its owners, and left to the care of three or 
four superannuated servants, under whose neglect my 
delicate, high-born mother had perished. 

Reuben’s cottage was pretty ; a square stone place with 

a pyramidal red roof, the whole ehveloped in ivy and 
icheus, and the shade of Spreading yew boughs; the same 
yews from which, in Robin Hood’s days, the famous bow- 
men of England had been served with their weapons. Al- 
though it was midwinter, the ccitage had a rosy glory that 
depended on no season, for it was covered, from the lowest 
of its stones to the top of its peaked roof, with a gigantic 
rose-thorn. 

& Sure the noblest shrub as‘ever God have made,’ would 
Ben say, lyoking at its massive, cactus-like branches, with 
their reds waxed, tender-coloured berries. The cottage was 
very off and the rose-thorn was the growth of centuries. 
Men’s hands had never touched it. It had stretched where 
it would, ungoverned, unhampered, unarrested. It had a 
beautiful dusky glow about it always, from its peculiar 
thickness and its blended hues; and in the chilly weather 
the little robin red-breasts would come and flutter into it, 
and screen themselves in its shelter from the cold, and 


make it rosier yet with the brightness of their little ruddy 
throats. 
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‘Tha Christ-birds do allus seem safest like i’ tha Christ- 
bush,’ Ben would say softly, breaking off the larger half of 
his portion of oaten cake, to crumble for the robins with 
the dawn. I never knew what hé mefnt, though I saw he 
had some soft, grave, old-world story in his thoughts, thas 
made the rofe-thorn and the red-breasts both sacred to him. | 

Avice wold only laugh; and if he went away to work 
before the little birds had eaten all his gifts, would drive 
her chickens under the great thorn-tree to steal their oat- 
crumbs from those shy, pretty, russet songsters. 

Midwinter too had other beautibs in that secluded place. 
At least I heard old Trust say so many times; and it was 
true. 

There were such grand tempestuous sunsets, with one- 
half the sky like a sheet of steel above the brown round 
hills, and the other half all dusky, red, and gold, behind 
the driving purple clouds. There were such beautiful 
wondrous snowstorms, that falling down past the great 
ivy-covered trunks and the dense net-work of auburn-hued 
branches, and drifting by the dim, soft, solemn shapes of 
the hill-sides and the bleak shadows of the fir-woods, 
mingled so strange a phantasy of dying colour, and made 
the earth seem dun, and swect, and distant, even as ina 
dream. . 

Then one could see go easily“the coming and the going, 
the joys and the terrors, the loves and the strifes of the 
rooks, high above in the tallest trees that stood on the 
highest erest of the rocks. One could see the foxes’ earths 
under the leafless brushwood, and the rabbits’ holes under 
the withered bracken. The little ouzels, when they found 
their shallow ponds end freshets frozen, grew very tame, 
and fluttered close to the gakden wall in hope of catchiag 
a stray crumb from the hens or a stray bone faom the cat. 

The cat herself—an unamiable creature when the weather 
was warm—grew sociable and good-natured when“bhe snow 
drove her in-doors; and she shared with Trust and myself 
a place on the hearth-stone, before the cheery, brightly- 
burning fire of ‘ cobbles,’ that flamed up under the round 
swinging kettle into the wide black shaft of the old- 
fashioned chimney. For if she spit or scratched Trust 
drove her away from the fire; and she soon learned—what 
‘adeed is the rule for us all, from cats to court-beauties, 
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from dogs to diplomatists—that the way to get the warmth 
of the world (and to give a sly safe pat to your neighbour) 
ifto sheathe all your clawg under velvet, and to keep in an 
excellent temper. 

eAll living ‘ines seemed to draw closer tegether in the 
penis and privations of the winter, as you men do in the 

ost of your frights or your Sorrows. In summer—as ik 
prosperity—every one is for himself, and is heedless of 
others because he needs nothing of them. 

The cottage was very pretty at all seasons, as I say, with 
ita two long quaint windows and its wide door, through 
which the sunshine seemed for ever streaming, ang a little 
brook singing close by, right under the garden grasses. 
It was very pretty, standing down as it did at the foot 
of the hill, with the dense green of wvod all before it. 
But it was very lonely, and no sound ever came to it 
save the sound of the water-freshets, and of the birds in 
the branches, except when now and then thunder of 
some louder blast than common rolled faintly from the 
distant quarry, followed by the rumbling echo of the loosened 
falling stones. 

It was lonely, certainly; and dull to those for whom the 
brown silent moors had no grandeur, the ceaseless song d 
the brook no music, the old gray hoary stones no story, the 
innumerable woodland creatures for ever astir under brake 
and brushwood, no wonder and no interest. 

And the girl Avice was one of these. The poetic faculty 
—as you call the insight and the sympathy which feels a 
divjnity in &ll created things and a joy unuttcrable in the 
natural beauty of the earth—is lacking in the generality of 
women, notwithstanding their claims to the monepuly ot 
emosion. If it be not, how comes it that women have 
given you nofreat poet since the days of Sappho? 

It is women’s deficiency in intellect, you will observe 
Not a whi! it?is women’s deficiency in sympathy. 

The greatness of a poct lies in the universality of his 
sympathies. And women are not sympathetic, because they 
are intensely self-centred. 

As Avice sat one day, when winter kad grown into earliest 
ap ring; pee her beads about, and gazing at herself in her 
bit of glass as usual, there came in sight in the distance, 
upier the arching boughs of the pines, a little old man with 
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a pack on hia back. JT found afterwards that he was a pedlar 
called Dick ’o the W.ynnats (i.e., of the gates of the wind,) 
who journied about on foot within a radius of twenty mils 
or so round Ashbourne, and who came through this wood 
to the Mogr farms about once in three months—one of tLe 
very few ntw-comers that ever disturbed the solitydes 
round Rewben’s cottage. 

Avice’s eyes sparkled with eager delight as she saw him 
approach, and she darted through the open door and down 
the glade to mect him with more welcoming alacrity thap , 
I ever saw her display, to any living creature. . 

I knew nothing about lovers in those days, or I might 
have thought he had been one of hers, so gleefully did she 
grect him. But if I had done so I should have been un- 
deceived on his entrance, for an uglier little old fellow never 
breathed, and he was over seventy in age, though tough 
and hard as a bit of ash-stick. 

‘What ha’ gotten tha morn, Dick?’ asked Avice 
eagerly, longing for a sight of his pack. 

‘Eh! ha’ gotten a power o’ things,’ said Dick, leisurely 
unstrapping it, and letting it down on the brick floor; but 
m’appen y'ull gie me a drop of summat to wet my throstle 
wi’ first, Avice; canna, my wench?’ 

Pies somewhat impatiently, brought him a little jugful 
of cider. 

‘Ben, he wunna ha’ ought else to drink i’ the house than 
that pig’s swill,’ she said, with a sovercign contempt for 
what she offered. ’ 

‘And hanna a mossel o’ vittles wi’ it P’ asked old Dick 
with insidious softness. ‘I darena tak’ this stuff a’out 
eaten of a mossel; it ’ud turn ’e my gtomach, it would.’ 

I wished it might turn in his stomach, for I had concéived 
a great dislike to him, and had a horrid idea\hat he might 
take me away in his pack. ° 

Avice, however, supplied him with the désir®t ‘mossel,’ 
and he appeared to have disowned all idea of danger in the 
cider, for he drained the jug to its last drop. Meanwhile 
Avice, fallen on her knees, was swiftly undoing the leathern 
straps of his portable warehouse, and feasting her eyes on 
all its wondrous treasures. 

They consisted of glass beads, small mirrors, rolls of rib- 
bons, gaudy cotton handkerchiefs, many coloured woollep 
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fabrics, penny illustrated periodicals, and all things of the 
cheapest and of the finest that could allure the eyes of 
cougtry maidens, and the silver coins of their saving- 
boxes. But they wer@ a million-fold more attractive to 
Avige Dare than the dainty robin’s nest in the ivied wall, 
or the delicate bells, of the dew on the leavg%, or the 
matvéllous sunset-colours in theewestern skies, or the ex- 
quisite heath on the broad brown fells, or any one of the 
many beauteous things in her daily life to which her sight 
was blind. 

* She lingered in rapture tover every one of the tawdry 
worthless pieces of apparelling, and laid each aside with a 
,eigh of envious longing. 

The pedlar let his goods work their own charm whilst he 
enjoyed his ‘ mossel ;’ then he sang their praises, and spread 
them out freshly before her. 

‘Look’ee, lass,’ said he; ‘here be a many things made 
right on to please ye. There bean’t such a lot as this’n 
anywhere else our side o’ tha Pcak. less ye, afore I’ve 
been half across moor-side I'l] ha’ emptied my pack o’ ’em 
all, down to the littlest spool o’ cotton. But I'd rayther 
sell ’em to you; ‘cause there bean’t such a well-looking 
lass as ye anywheres i’ tha country. Ye set tha clo’es 
off, that’ce do. Now, what'll ’ee fit on tha*’morn, Avice ? 

Avice shook her pretty curly head. 

‘I ha’n’t gotten no siller,’ she said with sullen sadness. 
‘Tha ten pennies I got for tha eggs ye had last time ye 
come; I ha’n’t got no more, not a brass farden, an "twas 
iver s0. Tha things is lovely: but ye wunna let me hev 
"em on tick, as ’twere ?’ 

To this hint old Dick gave a sturdy denial. 

‘Csmna my dearie; canna, as ‘twas iver so. I gies al- 
lays ready mony myself—allays; and if I was kep’ out o’ it 
I should ha* to go to workhus. I’d do a deal for ye— 
ye’re so prétty wi’ yer gowd hair—but I darena do that, 
let alone how wild Ben ’ud be wi’ me: ye’s aware o’ that.’ 

‘Ben’s a gaby!’ said Avice savagely, spreading out be- 
fore her longing eyes a shaw! of bright scarlet and orange, 
and then folding it around her lovingly. ‘ Lots o’ folk go 
on tick, and why na we? We'd be sure to pay sometime— 
when tha garden was forrard, or the hins got well a-laying. 
What's that there blue ribbon? That’s beautiful!’ 
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‘An ’ud look beautiful in yer hair, my pretty,’ said the 
subtle Dick, holding it up against the light. ‘And then 
thers’s this red handkercher as’ud go lovely over it—there 
bean’t a nicer ’sortment than bfue arid red togither. That’s 
8 rare bargain too, that there lot o’ jew'Iry. I get it straight 
from a bofn lady, as had come down ji the world, and was 
obleeged to part wi’ it. Th2m’s real jew'ls, they is, an& all 
dirt cheap—only five shillin’ for the lot. Real dimonds; 
4t for the Queen o’ England. Why, if ye hevthem on at 
the wakes ’i this summer-time the wunna be a lass as ‘ull 
nold a candle to ye, and a’ the: lads ’ull be dazed-like wi’ 
yer glory. Pit ’em on, my wench, pit ’em on, even if ye 
canna tdke ’em; I long to sces ’em upo’ ye.’ 

All this, uttered in a soft sleepy ‘tongue ’o the Peak,’ 
that slurs over every harsh word, and rolls its phrases all 
one in another, took its due effect upon Avice. Intensely 
ignorant, and honestly believing in her simplicity that she 
saw real ‘dimonds’ before her, she yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and clasped the brazen bands, sparkling with their 
bits of white glass, on her arins and about her throat, gazing 
at them and herself entranced. 

Old Dick clapped his bony hands in admiring ecstasy. 

‘Lord’s sake!’ he cried, ‘ony look at yerself! Why 
lord-a-mercy, no qticen could ekall ye!’ 

The old hypocrite was most likely half-sincere. Avice 
was avery pretty picture then. Her arms were too fair 
by nature to have ever become sun-browned, and they were 
shaped to satisfy a sculptor; her throat was long and 
slender, though it denoted physical strength; and her neck, 
white as the driven snow, was the full blue-veined bosom 
of a goddess. Nor were thesc beauties much concealed by 
the low-cut leathern bodiée that enclosed them: and as she 
breathed, quickly and feverishly, with longing and sclf-love, 
her eyes gleamed, her face flushed, and the mbck diamonds 
eens lent to hor a curious kind of glittering. transitory 

ustre. 

‘O, if ony I had ’em!’ she cried, tossing her arms above 
her head, and unconsciously giving more beauty to her dis- 
closed charms. ‘O, if ony Ihad’em! They'd look at no- 
body else at the wakes!’ 

The wakes are the rura! feasts held over the Peak country, 
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at every town and village on the anniveysary of the building 
ofits parish church. | This religious commemoration takes 
the form of feasting, junketing, drinking, dancing, and eat- 
ing very thin, round sweet cakes ; and it was the only form 
of public festivity that Avice had ever in her brief lile 
enjoyed. : ° 
To her the wakes seemed the pivot of the world, and all 
the seasons rolled only to bring the wakes round again to 
rejoice the souls of their worshippers. 

«Le must ha’ ’em, my dearie,’ murmured old Dick be- 
guilingly. ‘Ye must, somehow or ither. I should na ha’ 
the heart to see ony body else a-sportin’ of ’em now I've 
once seed ’em on yer bonny brist. Just ’ee think a bit— 
ha’ na ye got the littlest hantle o’ siller?’ 

Avice glanced towards me; and I trembled in my box. 

‘There’s tha pup as Ben ha’ gi’en he tin week agone,’ 
she said. ‘They tell us as how ’tis a deal o’ walue. Would 
"ee tak’ it, and sell it i’ the town ?’ 

‘Lawk a mussy no!’ cried Dick in horror. ‘I canna 
abide dogs: niver could. There’s that Trust o’ yourn, 
allays a sniffin’ and mouthin’ at me, if he be by when I 
come. Think o’ some ither way, my lass. Look ’ee—ye 
ha’ got dimonds as a princess herscl’ ’ud be proud to 
weer. Ye’ll niver part wi’ ’efn now ye ha’ once pit ’em on, 
Avice?’ 

Mephistopheles, of whom I have subsequently heard 
much and often, was at his old work with women in the 
person of fhe pedlar of the Peak. Only here Meophis- 
topheles thought the jewels enough without adding tho 
temptation of passion, and substjtuted Self-Love for Love ; 
the frst is the more potent seducer of the two with the 
fair sex, whigf enrols a hundred Avices to one Gretchen. 

Dick o’ tha Wynnats knew well that, having once put 
the things on, the girl would never let them go out of her 
sight again unpurchased. 

Avice stood with them clasped about her neck and arms, 
tuffling her hair in her perplexity, and with the great tears 
beginning to brim over in her eyes, because she saw no 
means whereby she could make herself mistress of: these 
splendid gems. 

sacs she grew very pale; the blood forsook her 
cheeks and lips; a sudden thought-—hope and fear both in 
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one—seemed to leap into her eyes, and burn the tears im 
them dry. 2 

‘Is it a matter o’ five shilfin’?® she asked; and her 
voice was hogrse and lower than usual as she spoke. ¢ 

Five slfillings were in Reuben’s cottage as five thausand 
Sovereigys arc in the great»world. a 

‘Five shillin’,’ averred the pedlar, ‘and I would na sell 
‘em for that to ony else than ye, my dcarie—rcal dimonds 
as they be, and wored by a great lady.’ 

‘Wait s bit,’ murmured Avice. ‘Now I think on it, 
m’appen I can do it. Just ’bide a bit, will ’ee?’ 

And “still with her face very pule, and a steadfast, reck- 
less, yet scared look upon it, she went out of the door, the 
sunlight catching the ‘dimonds,’ and playing on them till 
the poor glass trumpcry flashed and glowed, as though it 
really were some gem of Asia. 

Where she went I did not see; she had closed the door 
behind her. Old Dick tarricd patiently, putting the con- 
tents of his pack in order again, and did not even look 
through the lattice. 

Dick, I suppose, was a worldly-wise man; and thought 
that so long as the moncy was forthcoming for his mer- 
chandise, he had rfothing to do with whence it came. Pretty 
girls might not care that he Should know. 

Presently Avice returned : her face was very flushed now, 
and she spoke with eager, tremulous excitement. 

‘I ha’ gotten it, Dick, she cried. ‘Here it be. It’s a 
swarm of siller, sure, to pay all at onst—but the jew'ls are 
worth it. Here,—one, two, three, four, five. All good 
money. All good!’ 

The peculiar haste and®excitement of her manner sruck 
the shrewd old man, for he rung and bit eWry coin in suc- 
cession with care, as though suspecting bad money amongst 
them from the very volubility of her assevtrations. They 
were all good, however; and he put them by in a leather 
pouch, chuckling contentedly as he did so. 

‘I knew ’ee got the money somewhere,’ he cried. ‘ But 

e wimmen allays want so much pressin’ and coaxin’ to make 
ee do what jor dyin’ todo! Sure, and ye have the bravest 
dimonds i’ the country-side, Avice. Nell atthe Dell Farm 
will be main and mad when I tells her. She’s allays rare and 
jealous 0’ ye, wench. M’appen ye’ve got a coin or two more 

y by. that ye could gie us for this lot of blue ribbi7 ®’ 
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‘No, I ha’n’t got a penny!’ said Avice fiercely, covering 
her eyes with hor hands to shut out the sight of the coveted 
ribbon. Already hey diamonds scarcely contented her. 

‘Well, well, don’t ’ee fret. Ye got enow on ye neck to 
fake ’em all crazed-like wi’ jealousy,’ said* tha benevolent 
eDitk in consolatiowl. ‘And lgok ’ee, I’ll put {n this lot of 
pictur’ papers, all for good will ; they'll wile ye*a bit when 
yere dull. They’re all about lords and ladics ; uncommon 
pretty readin’, and a power o’ murders in ’cm too. Them 
quality seems allus a-cuttin’ each other’s throats, if one may 
lieve them there pennies.’ 

With which he deposited two or three of the panny num- 
bers of fiction on the little table, and regarded himself, it 
was evident, as a person of princely liberality. 

‘I hate readin’,’ said Avice ungraciously, looking, never- 
theless, at the illustrations. ‘I dew spell these here out 
sometimes, ’cause I like to see how folk live in great houseg 
How fine it must be to hev gentry a-killin’ theirselves for 
ye, and a-wearin’ o’ masks to trap ye, and a-carryin’ ye off 
to palaces i’ the dead o’ tha night, Do’ee say as all’s true 
what they tells?’ 

‘All’s gospel truth i’ tha pennies,’ said Dick promptly, 
forgetting his previous scepticism. sIt’s all dukes what 
a in them, and they must know what they does their- 
selves.’ 

‘And does they wear masks, and swords, and drive in 
gowden chariots, and carry off live princesses?’ asked 
Avice eagerly, the dulness of her imagination stirred. 

* Dick scratched his head thoughtfully. 

‘ Well,—I seed a duke in these parts onst, long ago,’ he 
said meditatively, ‘and he wasa little old rum-lookin’ chan 
I thought, wi’ grey hair and yaller gaiters. And he rid a 
tat black oh, and he said thank ’ee when I oped the gate 
for un. ‘And I could na see as he was anything diffrent to 
Tim Radly the stockin’-higgler, as was amazing like fim. 
But them pennies is gospel-true, lass ; niver ye go to doubt 
it. And now I'll bid ’ee good day, my wench; for I must 
get over moor-side afore the strike o’ twelve.’ 

And throwing his pack over his shoulder, and taking his 
staff, the old man left us, and went out by the rear of the 
house, and began to climb the steep wooded hill that rose 
between the cottage and the moorlands that lay beyond, 
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Avice scarcely noticed his departure. She was absorbed 
in thinking of the dfikes and in gazing at her jewels, with 
her elbow resting on the table and Ler eyes fixed on the 
glass. Suddenly, however, she darted out and called to the 
pedlar, as {je slowly crept up the lower slope of the hil. 
I could hear his voice reply trom above, oo 

‘What fs ’t, lass? Ha’ ye found siller enow for the blue 
ribbin ?’ 

‘No!’ she cried to him. ‘Ony—ony—I forgot to tell 
’ee—if ye sce Ben any time don’t ‘ee say nothin’ to him o’ 
tha dimonds. Mind that!’ 

‘O’ course not,’ he sung out in answer. ‘ Wheniver does 
I say anythin’ ?’ 

‘Thank 'ce,’ she called back. ‘Ye knaw he dusna like 
my layin’ out o’ money on rattletraps and bits o’ brass, as 
he calls ’em.’ 

‘Ben’s a fule,’ retorted the old man from above, amongst 
the firs. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 


Saxe came into the &.\ase again and ran to her mirror at 
once: she was feverist and little at ease, it seemed, but 
her ‘dimonds’ still aflorded her rapturous delight. The 
gold was so yellow, and the stones were so big! ‘ 

She seemed never to tire of clasping them on and off, and 
changing their resting-place, and picturing to herself, 
doubtless, the admiration. she would draw en her atthe 
wakes, and the bitterness of soul which she w&uld cause to 
Nell o’ the Moor Farm. Hour after hour she, sp&nt, gazing 
at these things and at herself in them, and thinking, idly 
and purposelessly, yet with a curious mixture of anxiety 
and savagery, to judge by the shadows that flitted one after 
another across her face—the shadows of desire and of dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘If I could ony be where them things be wored all da 
and dukes be a-swearin’ o’ love till they kills theirselves 
ehe muttered half aloud, over her precious gems. 


~ 
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She nad led the simplest and most innocent life possible ; 
she had been no more touched by whispers of evil than the 
little blue cuckoo’s-aye flowering without; she had been 
brought up with the birds and the beasts, the noble moors 

d the radiant waters, and had had no more to acquaint 
hes*with the guilt*of the world than the young lambs at 
play in the dales. But yet these longings wefe in her; 
these senses were inborn and importunate. 

Vision she had not, imagination she had not, ambition 
she knew naught of, and,intelligence was dead in her ; but 
tRese she had—vanity, and grecd, and sensuality, the true 
tempters of thousands of women. ° 

After a while she took her treasures up the stairs, to hide 
them away, no doubt, in some box in her bedchamber, and 
there she remained till the day had almost waned, when she 
came down again and put on the potatoes to boil. She 
threw them into the pot with their skins scarcely washed, 
and sat down to peruse one of the ‘ pennies,’ reading it 
slowly and painfully, spelling each word out, and tracing it 
with her forefinger. 

She started a little as Trust entered with the setting of 
the sun, and after him his master. Ungracious at all times 
to her brother, her manner changed thas evening ; she wel- 
comed him with more cordigl warmth than usual, chattered 
with a flow of words very rare with her, and busied her- 
self in getting his supper with much more willingness than 
she had shown on any night previous. 

Ben himself looked very pleased with the alteration in 
her, and responded to it with a caressing tenderness that 
was infinitely gentle and touching. 

‘I'd a runo’ luck to-day, myepretty,’ he said, sitting over 
his*potatoes gnd oatmeal. ‘There ws a lady as had lost 
her track 1’ the big pine wood, and I pit her right, and she 
gi'ed me & ahillin’ for ’t. And soon arter, whiles I was 
a-working’, therekem a man—a-trampin’, you know, as those 

aintin’ chaps and tha fellows as break up the stones wi’ a 
ittle hammer allays do. They ses they’s gennlemen, but I 
niver b’lieve as gennlemen born ’ud go about wi’ nasty oil- 
pe or bags o’ bits o’ gritstone. Howe’er, that’s neither 
ere nor there. This un, he spoke uncommon kind, and I 
icked him out a atom of cawke and a mossel or two of 
lue-John, as seemed to please him, and he gi’ed me a 
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shillin’ tew. So T was rare i’ luck tha morn. And Trust, 
tew ; for he got a lof of san’widges out o’ this here gennle 
man’s pack. How’s ta pup ? + He+look rare an’ brava. 
Eh, my little ’un, ye’ll pull through safe enow, won't e’e? 
"Tis a pretcy crittur, sure.’ 

This was the first praise that I ever heard of my bear.ty, 
which has al] my life been remarkable: it has been lauded 
by many lips, but by none more honest and kindly than 
poor Ben's. 

Avice reecived his news with unwonted sympathy, and 
seemcd to desire to atone for the general badness of her 
careless cookery, by an assiduity that should leave him no- 
thing to desire in his present meal, and induce him to linger 
over it longer than usual. In this, however, she failed. 
He cared little what he ate, and he had a design he was 
eager to execute. 

The supper, and the thanksgiving for it, ended, he rose 
and took his gardening tools. 

‘Ye wunna go and garden tha night, Ben P’ asked Avice 
rapidly. ‘Do ’ce look: tha sun’s down.’ 

‘There's a lot o’ light, lass, he laughed in answer. ‘1 
allus garden artcr ’tis down or afore ’tis riz. Ye knows 
that well enow.’ 

‘But it’s so cold, Ben, and #0 damp,’ she urged, with a 
curious foverishness. ‘ Ye'll get the rewmatiz, sure as ye 
live, if ye garden this time o’ night.’ 

He laughed aloud at this. 

‘Why, Avice, d’ce think I’s an old un of sixty year? 
D’ec iver know me ailin’ of aught? Stay’ee in if ye feel 
the damp; but the weather’s no been bred yet as can 
daunt or damage o’ me.’ ¢ 

And he went. *, 

Trust whispered over my box: 

‘He is going to bury that two shillingsewith the rest 
ender the apple-tree. She does not dream he has saved 
money there, you know.’ 

I said nothing. 

‘And it’s all for her,’ added Trust; ‘all for that ugly 
red gown that she cried for last Candlemas.’ 

Avice stayed by the hearth, with her hands clasped and 
her head bent, and the ruddy light of the cobble fire play- 
ing on her bowed head. 


\ 
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A brief space ‘ater there came on the night air a great 

ery, followed by a sudden silence. Trust rushed headlong 
out ; Avice remained unthovable. 
e A little later her brother appeared on the threshold. 
His face was very, pale, and he looked dazed nd appalled. 
* °** Avice, there’s bin a thicé here!” he said tremulously, 
though his grave voice was very low. 

‘A thief!’ she echoed, without lifting her head. ‘ What 
hev the fowls bin stole?’ 

« ‘No; they’s in their toops,’ he answered, with a tremor 
atill in his voice; ‘but there’s bin somebody a robbin’ me, 
for all that ;—a-robbin’ you, my little lass, a robbin’ you!’ 

‘Me!’ 

‘Ah, my dearie, ye didna know,’ said Ben softly and 
sadly. ‘I was wrong, maybe, not to tell ’ee; yeo’d ha’ been 
more heedful o’ tramps about. But ye sec, lassie, ye was 
so wishful for that gownd, that I thoct as how I'd surprise 
ye. And, d’ye see, I says to myself, says I, Pll pit every 
stiver I can git in a hole under tha old apple-tree, and 
store it up till Barnaby Bright, and thin tak her o’er to 
Ashbourne and gie her the thing she’s a-longin’ for. That 
was wot I thoct, ye see, and now it’s every shillin’ gone. 
The moss hev been pulled up, and t&c hole’s clean empty 
as empty can be. If I'd 8:ily telled ye, my pretty! And 
now ye'll have to wait for yer gownd.’ 

Avice stood, still unmoved, waving to and fro in the fire ; 
then at length she spoke very huskily. 

ee a good o’ ye, Ben! Who can it be as ha’ took 


He ruffled his fair hair in sorrowful perplexity. 

e Some tramps, a coorse, nfy dear. Didna ye hear any 
steps abou?’ 

‘Niver a one. But ’tis true 1 went up moor-side—just 
“o look as whether the gorse’s in bloom. It might ha’ bin 
done whiles I was there.’ 

‘I dessay, I dessay! But who could tell as I’d money 
there?’ 

; oh might ha’ seed ye o’er tha fence.’ 

‘Dick o’ tha Wynnats ha’n’t bin by, hev he? I’m allus 
mistrustful o’ th’ old man.’ 

‘T ain't seed Dick come Wednesday was a month. It 
must ha’ bin a tramp.’ 
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‘Tramps don't kim, much o’ these parts,’ said Ben with a 
sigh. ‘It must sure hev been one, though. They migkt 
look ower the fence, as ye say. ‘I’m only sorry for ye, my 
lassie: it ’ud bjn such a joy t’ ye to ha’ had that gownd.e 

Avice wégt up to him, and threw her white arms rovind 
‘is neck and kissed him. at 

‘Niver mind, Ben; 1'll think as how ye hev gi’en it to 
me; that ‘ull do jist as well.’ 

He returned his caresses fondly, stroking her hair with 
a tender pitying touch. : s 

‘Theer's a brave wench! "Tis rare and good o’ ye to 
bear ’t sb well, Avice. 1t dew cut a bit, cause ye see I 
was so set up like wi’ content, a bringin’ them tew shillin’ 
home just now; and they'd ha made sivin, and ther’d a bin 
but twice that agin to git afore ta simmer-time for ye to 
ha’ the gownd. And now ’t’s all to begin o’er agin; and 
I canna surprise ye thin, ’cause I’ve telled ye o’ it 
now—’ 

lis voice fell suddenly. It was a blow to him to have 
been robbed of this innocent kindly pleasure ; and five shil- 
lings are not made every day of a quarryman’s life. 

Avice kissed him yet again. 

‘Niver ye mind, ‘she murmured, with a certain emotion 
trembling even in her hard chafigeless voice ; ‘m’appen tho 
hins will tak to layin’ sune—’tis springtide; and if they 
dew, we'll pit the money by to make this’n.’ 

‘That’s a good lass,’ he said tenderly. ‘But it wunna 
be the same to me. The hins’ moncy is allus four’n, my 
dear; but wot I thoct on was to gie ye somethin’ that ye 
suld never dream was a-comin’. Howe’er, Ill try and 
make tha pund up wiout ‘takin’ from yer poultry-purse. 
Come out and look at tha apple-tree; ye’ll\ce as how it 
must have been thieved this day, for theer’s all the moss 
pulled-up like, and the marks is as clear @s spad could 
mak’ ’em. No dew’s fell since ’twas done. Well, we'll 
leave them as did it wi’ God. Sure they wunna be th’ 
happier for ’t.’ 

en lived between wood and moor, far from the cities 
of men ; and he still held the golden belief that stolen bread 
must be bitter in the unrighteous mouth. 

‘Come and look, my dearie,’ he urged again; and Avice 
went, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TRUST'S TALE. 


Trav night, when all was still, I told what I had heard 
& Trust. ? 

e effe growled so Ibng and so,loud that he awdke Reuben, 
who threw open the lattice and callcd out aloud on the 
night-silence that he had a fowling-piece ready loaded for 
thieves. 

‘There’s no thief save the one as he wears in his heart,’ 
YAuttered Trust. ‘Ah, it’s in times like this that dogs wish 
they had human tongues.’ ‘ 

‘Why have we not?’ I asked him. I was a young wee 
thing, and I did not know. 

‘Have you not heard?’ said Trust. ‘To be sure, you 
are still in the cradle ; but it’s a thing you ought to hear, 
so listen, I will tell you a story. 

‘In the early youth of the world, in the time when men 
were not weary with the endless roll of the ages, as the 
are weary now, there reigned in the East a King. All 
people dwelt then in the East ; the West that is now so great 
was only a vast dark wilderness, where the lands were all 
Jocked in ice, and there only lived the strange and nameless 
things that we find to-day entombed in the stones and the 
mines. The East had all the sunlight and all the glory and 
all the races of men. Do I speak too deep for your baby- 
age? I tell this thing as my fathers told it. 

‘Well, this king was victorious and young, and of beauty 
gnd stature exceeding. He had great content in his life, 
and his dominion was the fairest of any that lay under the 
orient suns. He had manyeministers and friends and 
lo¥ers ; but phe one of them all that he loved and trusted 
the best w4s his dog—the great Ilderim. In those days 
dogs were the comrades and the counsellors of men. Men 
knew then how much wiser than they were the dogs, and 
sought to take profit of their wisdom ; and throughout the 
breadth of the land all dogs were held in high honour, 
They were guardians of gold, and took no bribes; they 
were warriors, and asked no star or spoil ; they were public 
servants, and made no private purse; they were counsellors 
of kings, and trafficked im no nation’s liberties. They were 
Serangely unlike men in all things. 
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‘Now Ilderim was the noblest of his race: black, lion. 
shaped, fleet as the deer, strong as the bear, keen as the 
eagle, faithful as—ah! what other thing is ever as faithful 
asadog? And he was ever bythe ‘side of the king as 
trustiest counsellor and truest friend. The king loved I. 
derim, and {]derim loved the king. Their hours were 
cent together. Together they chased ‘the tiger and ele-: 
phant; togéther they warred with the savage chiefs who 
ravaged the neighbouring countries ; together they roamed 
in the balmy rose-gardens and slept under the pleasant 
palm-groves. ‘ 

‘The services that Tiderim had done to the monarch wer€ 
as countldéss as the dates on the trees ; and when the heralds 
shouted forth the great deeds of the great people of the 
nation, first of all they proclaimed the acts and the prowess 
of Iiderim. And seven timeg he had saved the life of the 
king: once from water, once from steel, once from a leo- 
pan once from a poisoncr, once from an earthquake, once 

rom an armed foe at midnight. For all these things the 
king felt that no gifts the dog could ask would be too great 
to bestow; but Ilderim never asked aught. He wore a 
collar of gold, indeed, because the ornament pleasured the 
king; but he made no account of the bauble, and if ever 
he ean a request for anything, it was never for him- 
selt, but only for some poor axd starving mongrel whom 
he had met in the streets. All his own race worshipped 
Ilderim, and the smallest and meancst dog amongst them 
had only to tell his woes and his wrongs to the palace 
favourite to have them aided and redressed at omce. 

‘So Ilderim lived with the king a score years and more, 
and saved him from evil many a time. Now at the end of 
that period the king took # new wife to his harem, and 
made her queen, and adored her accordingk. She Was 
young and of exquisite beauty, and she made» slave and 
a fool of her lord. With her words she caressed Ilderim ; 
but he knew well that she bore him no love; and once 
when she set food before him he smelt poison, end did not 
eat thereof. But he knew that the king loved her, and 
therefore he said naught of this wickedness; for Ilderim 
was wise, and knew well that a man freshly in love is more 
blind than the bats at noonday. 

‘In time it came to pass, and this also fuli soon, that 
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alace and people all saw that the queen was a wanton, and 

faithless. Her paramour was a slave at her court. And 
alé the nation knew the king’s dishonour, only he himself 
was still blind. The'peojle murmured, and mocked him, 
agd all the honour in which they held him ceased; and 
his yery throne was in jeopardy because he was fooled by a 
frattorous wife. And still his cyes did not open; still he 
swore by the pure faith of his queen. i 

‘None dared to tell him of his own disgrace ; for all said, 

whoever tells it will die. Then Ilderim spake and said, 
> “« Though I die, yet will F tell him ; for his ane will turn 
his people against him, and they will arise and slay him, 
not choosing to have a fool for their ruler.” “ He will kill 
even you,” they urged to him; “ hold your peace, and let the 
end come.” Ildcrim made answer, “ Whoso holds hig 
peace when it is for his friend’s welfare that he speaks, 
isa coward. Te shall no more be the tie of a wanton.” 

‘Then he went straightway to the presence-chainber; and 
he spoke in the speech of men ; and he told his lord of that 
frail wife’s dishonour, and said, “ Arise! cast her off, and 
be strong as thou ever hast been.” But the king, mad 
with rage, would not hearken; he leapt down from his 
ivory throne, and drew his dagger out from his girdle, and 
thrust it into the heart of Ilderim. ‘So serve I the foes 
of my angel!” he cried ; ard Ilderim fell at his feet. “I 
forgive,” he said simply, and died. 

‘Then when the king saw that indeed he had slaughtered 
the noblest friend that he had upon earth, he was as one 
distraughtgand rent his robes, and bewailed bitterly all the 
day through, and called unceasingly on Ilderim’s name, 
But Ilderim lay dead in the audience-chamber, and heard 
no gnore the voice of his grief.¢ 

‘And that wight the king himself was slain by his queen’s 
paramour. ° 

‘So from that hour all Ilderim’s race declared that never 
more would they utter the human speech of men, since he 
had perished thus, through man’s blindness and woman's 
sin. The oath was sworn by generation after generation, 
and gradually the knowledge of this tongue that never 

assed their lips died out, and has never been learnt again. 
es till know the meaning of men when they speak, but 
we never speak their phrases in answer; since death by 
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the hand of a fool ard an ingrate was the only recompense 
that fealty and truth brought to the great Iderim, or have 
brought to his race to this day. For men are still what 
they were in the days of that king ; &nd dogs still are the 
ame, only now we are silent.’ 6 


CIIAPTER V. 
AMBROSE OF THE FORGE. 


THE spring soon deepened inte that lovely flush of the 
early year which is beyond all other seasons in sweetness 
and in hope. By the tune they allowed me to leave my 
bed and patter about in the sunshine, and wet my little 
white feathered feet in the burn, it was quite mid-spring, 
and infinitely beautiful in those north-country woods. 

A delicious living sunshine streamed all day through the 
wide doorway. The rose-thorn on the walls and roof was 
moved all day by the wings and the songs of the nesting 
birds that made their homes init. Primroses bloomed in 
great tufts under cvery moss-grown trunk, and were fol- 
lowed later on by the wild blue hyacinths and the lilies of 
the valley. The tender green fronds of the ferns uncurled 
to new life, and the ‘watcrs, freshly snow-fed, brimmed over 
in every rivulct’s channel, and Subbled under ever knot of 
dock-leaver. 

Now and then, when I have been nestled on a satin robe 
at an ee surfeited with macaroons, almond- 
wafers, and truffles, I have remembered that pleas&nt spring- 
time, when I was so well contented, playing with a fir-cone, 
rolling over the kitten, leaving my coat on a wild, briery 
bough, and dappling my feft in the shallow freshets; end 
I have felt that I have never been so BapSy as in that 
deep old pine wood in the Peak. ° 

This was thoroughly irrational in me, of course. The 
happiness of our very early years is quite unconscious; 
and derives its peace from that very unconsciousness. If 
a child, or a puppy, knew he were happy, he would be ana- 
lytical ; and with the first moment of self-analysis the first 
shadow of discomfort would fall. 

When I had reached the years at which I ate my truffles 
and macaroons, the pine wood would not have contented me. 
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When you wonder why you have not the enjoyment of 
chijdhood, your wonder is very idle,“and the answer is 
simple; you have not*the eublime supreme selfishness of 
childhood, which just enjoys, and takes no sort of heed of 
any woes whatever that go on around it. Childhood is an 
intense egotist, but an egotist yhom every one conspires to 
gratify and caress, so that it need not take heed “for itself. 
If the world showed the same complacent indulgence to the 
egotism of maturity, the mature egotist would enjoy himself 

eas much as the new-born ene. 

i, being in the season of that serene infantine indifference 
to any and every sorrow near me, enjoyed myself* in that 
little woodland cottage; happy, and taking no thought. 

I grew extremely fond of Trust and of Reuben Dare: 
Avice, and I, and the cat, never liked one another. Ben 
always fed me before taking food himself, kept me warm 
with moss and wool, lightcd the peat on purpose for me if 
I shivered, and was indeed incessantly troubled for my 
wants, and good to me. Avice only pulled my curls, or set 
the cat on me, or threw things at me for teasing her. 

On the whole, that brilliant and acute social philosopher, 
Whyte Melville (whom I am proud to call my friend, for he 
has a soul that appreciates ws), is very eorrect in his judg- 
ment when he avers that men have much more genuine 
kindness in them than women. There is a well-spring of 
kindliness in the hearts of many men, to which that of 
women is as a little shallow rivulet, noisy indeed, but of no 
depth or duration. 

O, why did you beat him, Fred!’ cried a peeress I knew 
once, to her lord, referring to a street-boy who had tried to 
steaL his purse. ‘Poor little tlsing, so worn, so wretched ! 
And I dare say no mother at home. You cannot think how 
my heart bleéds for him!’ 

‘Gammon!’ retorted his lordship. ‘I gave him a thrash- 
ing because he descrved it.’ 

The wife with tears in her pretty eyes got out of her car- 
riage at a great shop for French bonbons, and over the 
sweetmeats forgot her street Arab, then and thenceforward. 

My lord—a crack shot at the pigeons, and a gay man of 
the world—drove down to a club where he generally went 
for high gaming; wrote a note there that set his people te 
trace the child home, paid twenty pounds a-year for kim fur 
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seven years at @“chool where they taught beggar boys 
trades, and was thanked a dozen seasons later for a kird- 
ness he had utteriy forgotten, by a steady and rising young 
shipwright, in whom he recognised with infinite difficylty 
the little fyretched thief he had succoured. 

There is an illustration ef men and women as I “have 
found thém. 

‘Women's tears flow freely it is true; but they can so 
easily be diverted from their course by bonbons. 

Men always say ‘gammon’ tosentiment, but while they* 
say it, they feel in their pockets, and ponder what’s the 
best thing to do. 

‘What sall we call ta pup, lassie?’ Ben asked one day, 
when I had grown to a tolerable size, that 1s to say, about 
as big as a moderate rat, and when the sweet sunshine of 
young April was beaming through the woods, and the 
ground was lovely with the ‘rathe primrose,’ and the air 
radiant with the yellow butterflies, that seemed as though 
they were the primroses themselves that had taken wing 
upon the balmy winds. 

‘Call’t? What’s matter to call’t aught?’ said Avice sul- 
sere ‘A beast’sa beast. Baptisin’ of ’em is sich gammon—’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said* Ben softly. ‘’Tis allus well to know a 
crittur as ’ee do love by some aame of his’n as sounds home. 
like and cheery on tha car. I mind whin I was a lad, 
s keeping’ o’ Melchiscdec Stone’s cows, there was three 
gn ’em, and the Dun she was Bell, and the red ’un she was 
Cowslip, and the black she was Meadow-Swtets. Well, 
thim cows they knew their names like thrce childer, and 
they'd vome for ’em right across the lees; and one day whin 
I was 11 wi’ ’em, but had*bcen give holiday an’ gone g bil- 
berry huntin’ up o’ tha Tor side, I clombs an’ clomb, an’ 
clomb, till I was that high I got dazed like, end lost my 
feetin’ upo’ tha rocks, and came a hustlin’ down and snap- 
ped my ankle, so I ne’er could move. Ye'll no mind o’ tha 
tume; ye was but a babe just bared. 

‘It were very lonesome theer, and it seemed to me ag it 
were hours that I had laid theer hitched like among tha 
bracken, with a great white gleamin’ limestone a’ above 
and the water a purlin’ and a moanin’ iver so far down 
below. I thought as how night ‘ud come, and nobody’d not 
niver know as wheer I was; and I eouldna stir fon the 
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perishin’ anguish in my feet, and it were na good to holioa 
out, for theer were naught i’ sight save tha crows an’ daws 
a skirlin’ agen tha Tor sidé. An’ sure my heart it were fit 
togreak, for T were but a lad, and mither and,a’ lookit to me 
eres and I thought as how I’d niver seé home no 
niore. e 

‘Weel, after awhiles, whin tha sun were gettin’ very low, 
and tha mists was a’ creepin’ up, I spied a cow beneath, a 
grazin’ on a slip o’ turf just atween a rift i’ tha Tor. She 

“were a goodish long way Below, but I knew her; she were 
Cowslip. J dunno why, but that sight o’ that crittur pit soul 
i’ me; and I shouted all I could, Cowslip, Cowslip, Cowslip! 
It seemed as if tha poor beastie could ne’er ha’ knowed me 
tae long, and leave me a’ alone theer to dee. And she 
didna. 

‘ Cowslip, when she heared her name, she left off grazin’ 
and listencd; I called agen and agen. What did she dew? 
She just kem a toilin’ up, an’ up, an’ up—they is rare 
climbers our hill cattle. She slipt, and stumbled, and fell 
about sore; but up an’ up she kem, and at last wi’ a rare 
scramble and hurtin’ o’ herself badly wi’ brambles she 
reached me, and made such a to-do o’er me, an’ licked me 
with her rough warm tongue, and wa as pleased an’ as 
pitiful as though I were her 6wn bairn. Thin, like a Christ- 
lan, she set up a voice an’ mourned; mourned sae long and 
sae loud that they heered her down 7?’ the vale below. 

‘To hear a cow mournin’ like that, they knew as she were 
in frouble. * Me they’d na ha’ lookit for mebbe, even an’ 
they'd heerecd me; but Cowslip were worth a deal. So they 
kem a searchin’ an’ a seekin’; an’ they could sec her white 
andecd body though they coulé na sce me; and sae they 
lit on me, ang carricd me down, an’ ’twere Cowslip as saved 
my life. An’ iver after that I hev said ’tis allus well to 
name the critturs an’ love ’em.’ 

Avice said nothing ; she was plucking a dead chicken fo1 
the market, and tore the plumage off lazily, yet savagely, 
with a curiously characteristic turn of the hand. 

‘What’ll I call him?’ pursued Ben, watching me whcre 
I played with the kitten. ‘Tor sure he’s just like them 
pucks an’ pixies as they dew gay still live i’ tha green wood_ 
and as I were that longin’ ta see whin I were a boy, as I 
took ivery white rabbit an’ ivery flushed widgeon a "en 
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I'll call him arter ’em I think. Theer’s no fear as they’li be 
franzy,* think ‘ee?’ = 

‘It doan’t matter an’ they be, muttered Avice. ‘Wheer’s 
use i’’emP They ne’er show na gowd, na no treasure as 
they do sav as a’ fairies should; 1’ve geed the rings where 
they dances, myself’; but~they’re a bad lot, as lives’ fér 
theerselves an’ dunno dew the least leetle o’ good.’ 

Ben smiled a little dreamily. 

‘I dun’ know why theer sud na be fairies, for sure theer’s 
a many o’ God’s works as wondérful—only look at a little 
green beetle! Weel—an’ the wee people’ll na mind—we'll 
eall ta pup Pixie or Puck.’ 

‘Puck’s the short ’un,’ said Avice curtly, ‘an’ Puck he’s 
allus i? mischief they say, just like that cre vermin.’ 

‘Puck, thin,’ consented her brother. ‘But as for mischief, 
my lass, there canna be a more mischievous bairn than ye 
were ia’ the Peak. It’s noa fault 7’ young things; it’s jist 
the new-born life as works 1’ ’em like sae much girdin’ yeast; 
and the more it dew work, the better ale we gits, they say ’1 
artcr timnes,so it dunna dewto pit spike’ bunghole tew soon.’ 

Which was one of Ben’s metaphorical flights which 
passed as high over Avice’s head as the flight of northward 
sweeping swallows that flew by in the still April noon: and 
thus in the deep nest of thosd old green pine woods I was 
named after the checry and tricksy sprite who dwelt once 
by the hearths, as he dwells now in the hearts, of the people 
ot Shakespearo’s England. 

As soon as he had named me he took me ovér, on Satur- 
day afternoon, across the wood, to a little cottage that stood 
near the quarry. It was a blacksmith’s forge to which the 
cart-horses at all the littfe farms, round about upoz. the 
moorlands, used to be taken when they wanted shocing. 

The work must have been of the scantiest ; fer the farms 
were widely scattered and for the most part poor in cattle; 
but the big brawny smith looked strong enough to shoe all 
the wild horses of the prairies had they been brought to him 
He was leaning over the half-door of his forge as Ben 
drew near; the ruddy glow of the fire behind him, and 
before all the budding green woodland depth in which his 
workshop was embowered. 

‘Gie ye godden, Ambrose,’ said Ben, with that gentle 
* Angry, irritatea. 
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archaism in grecting that lingers in the pages of your ol. 
dragnatists, and the mouths of your north-country peasantry; 
you never wish heafen’se benison to ey friends on 
night or morning now, when you meet with them; you only 
say ‘how do you do? how do you thrive—how do you 
prosper—how do yok employ ypursclf ?’* i 

O terrible age of prose, of hurry, of avarice, and of 
officious occupation, which colours with its spirit even your 
carcless casual salutation ! 

° <Ye're rare and welcome, Ben,’ said the Samson of the 
anvil, his broad face lighting up with a sunny wistful smile, 
‘Be pickaxe snappit, mebbe ?’ ° 

‘Na,’ said Ben. ‘Wark’s na dune 7’ this’n here smithy 
that snap i’ a score o’ year. I kem to axe if so be as ye’d 
the lectlest mossel o’ mittal as’ud mak a ring fo’ tha pup’s 
throssle? I knaw ye'll gio it an’ ye hev?’ 

‘Sure un. I will,’ said the good-natured smith, whom I 
had secn once or twice down at our place. ‘Kem in whils 
T looks for him; and tak a thoct o’ brid and checse. Tl 
be glad to hae a crack wi’ ye.’ 

‘T’ll set a bit,’ answered Ben, seating himsclf as he spoke 
on a seat in the porch through whose ivicd lattice-work the 
setting sun was streamning, while a red and green wood- 
pecker flashed by us in its light. ‘But I'll na hev victuals 
na drink, thank ’ee. I arena’ hungered na dry.’ 

When I reached in after years the world of afternoon teas, 
of seltzers and sherries, of flower féte ices, of ladics’ 
luncheons, 8f coffee and chasses, of Siraudin’s boubons, and 
Fortnum and Mason’s hampers, I remembered this reason 
of his as one of the most curious I had ever heard given; 
—-oge entirely unrecognisable i@ the land of his betters. 

“We'll mak him a brave un,’ pursued the blacksmith, 
catching me by the throat for measurement, and setting 
to work at once on a little circlet of white metal which 1 
m my innocence thought was silver. ‘Tha spring she be 
a comin’ on finely, aren’t she, Ben? Tha kirrant-bushes 
theer be all set for fruit a’ready, and tha old apple-trees 
be all on the bloom. Mebbe y’ll tak a lettuce, and a bit 
o’ cress like, ta Avice ?P’ 

‘Thank ’ee kindly,’ said Ben, not noticing that with the 
name there came a glow on his friend’s face that was not 


* I think some one has said this before Puck ---or something tc ths 
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from the smithy-fire behind him. ‘Ye nivcr kem anigh us 
now—how be that? ‘ 

‘Weel,’ said Ambrose, striking so hard at the little bit of 
metal that I thought he would shatter it, ‘I were wishful 
to spik to ’ee‘o’ that, Bon. Ye see—I’d come, and willin’, 
ivery gloathin’ an’ that was gll; but it wunna dew—it wunt.a 
dew—I cunna fritten my heart out for tha wench; it ‘ull 
mek a silly o’ me, it will, and so I stays awa’ like, and 
m’appen ’tis all I ken dew.’ 

Ben stared at him with a stupid amazement, a wondering 
emotion in his own gray thoughtful eyes. 5 

‘Loré’s sake!’ he said slowly. ‘I niver thoct o’ naethin’ 
o’ that sort, old chap! Sure an’ I couldna wish for a better 
lot for tha little lass. Why sud it mek a fool 0’ ye?’— 

‘Why it dew,’ muttered Ambrose, sturdily drawing his 
hand across his heated forehead and then hammering with 
redoubled force. ‘An that’s all about it, Ben. A man’s 
sure a fule?’ sitch things as them. Look ’ee—yest’reen was 
a weck tha wench she were up a’ Good Rest farm—ye'll 
mind?—a junkettin’ a’ St. Mark’s Eve. An I’ve iver been 
soft on her—tho’ I warn’t free wi’ yew as to’t—and I gota 
chance like, i’ that big close o’ theers wheer tha sickies* 
grow sae thick; and said a word or tew. I hadnatha gift 
of the gab—them wenches they mak yew sae silly—an sae 
I just axed her to wed wi’ me, short like; for I hae luved 
her, it seems ta me, iver sin she were a little uni’ the cradle—’ 

He stopped and his strong hearty voice had a curious 
tremble in it, as you will see in the big sinewy frame of a 
bullock when they lead him out to the slaughter. ° 

‘And what did tha lass say tew ’ee?’ asked Ben softl7; 
the homely weather-beatén face of him growing infinitely 
tender and mournful with sympathy. 

‘She mocked o’ me,’ said Ambrose, humbly. ‘“Well— 
m’appen she were right. A big, hulking, black-visaged 
lout, like o’ me, bean’t unco fit ta tak tha fanciful thoct of 
a friskin’ bit o’ beauty like o’ her.’ 

‘She made a’ mock o’ yew!’ cried Ben, his calm gentle 
face lighting up with wrath against even his best beloved. 

‘Na, na,’ murmured the blacksmith hurriedly, unwilling, 
it seemed, to stir feud betwixt Ben and his one ewe-lamb 


* Sycamores, The Derbyshire tongues have an Italian-like love for 
eacy and soft abbreviations.—Ep, 
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even in the pain of his own passions.’ ‘Ony as wimmia 
will, o’ a man that canna tak thcir,fancies. She mint 
natight o’ malice i’ that; she laughed, but tew a bit 0’ alass 
like her it dew allus seem queer to see a big un like me 
afgurd o’ her—’ 

.  wew ses how shee’d heer naught o’t ?’ , 

Ben’s face was very darkentd and troubled, and from 
where he sat in the ivied porch his eyes turned on to the 
face of his friend with a very pathetic, wistful questioning. 

«lhe giant Ambrose shook his head: shaping and fashioning 
als the while my little picce of metal. 

‘Naught o’t’ he said simply, while his rough bronzed face 
grew a little white. ‘Don’t ’ce go for ta plague her for’t, 
Ben. A lass canna luve ye an’ she canra. I ha’ done 
my best handiwork by her—ye’re awares o’ that,—but I’m 
tew old, and tew big, and tew gruesom, to pleasure a gay 
young sparrahawk jest let loose-like on tha wind.’ 

Ben set silent awhile, ruffling his hair in sorrowful per- 
eal ; though he had been used to speak of the ‘little 

ass’ being ‘safe to wed,’ it had always, I think, been a 
very dim and distant possibility to him, and Avice was still 
a child in his sight. 

‘Tm dumb-foundered,’ he said slowly, with asigh. ‘Clean 
dumb-foundered. I niver drimt as ye’d a’ thoct of tha 
wench—niver! Lack-a-dayf It dew seem queer—’twarn’t 
a day agone as ’twere that she were a little, toddlin’, bare- 
footed bairn, allus at pranks and play!’ 

‘Na—thgt’s trew,’ assented Ambrose, who was something 
even older than his friend. ‘Dunna be fashed wi’ her, Ben, 
for this’n; she canna get tha better jist o’ whiles o’ a’ her 
craze for fine claes an’ gossips an’ rompin’, and sich like. 
Buf she is a bonny thing; she'll kem round sure enow— 
sure enow!’¢ 

But thdéugh he spoke generously he spoke sadly; and 
did not, I fancy, believe in his own prophecy over-much. 

‘It’s strange as she never telled me,’ murmured Ben; 
bert an’ me sich neighbours tew !’ 

‘M’appen she did na like ?’ suggested the tender-hearted 
smith. ‘I looked but a poor fule tew her, ye know—’ 

“Wheerfor?’ said Ben suddenly and almost sternly. 
‘Wheerfor? A honest maiden wouldna tcl] ye that: if 
she med a mock 0’ ye—’ 
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The blacksmith rested his huge hammer on the iron. 

‘She didna, Ben,’ he said gently, telling doubtless ez. 
of those falsehoods which here and there are even nobler 
than truth. ‘Don’t ’ee go for ta think it” But I werea 
fule, sure ow, to ga dreaming’ that a rosy, buxom, gay- 
hearted, lissom young lass ike that ’ud iver care to sottte 
quict-like aside such a hearthstone as this’n, wi’ nothin’ 
to tempt her o’ gowd, o’ pleasurin’, or o’ fineries. Dunna 
ye think more o’t, Ben—I only telled ye ’cause I thoet ye 
should know why I hanna kem q Moorside o’ late.’ ‘ 

‘Ye’ve a rare good heart o’ yourn, Ambrose,’ said Ben, 
with all.his own heart in his voice; and he stretched out 
his hand to his old friend’s grasp. The other took it, and 
wrung it hard ;—and by common consent there was silence 
between them on this one subject then and thenceforward. 

The smith pursued his work and finished, in what seemed 
to me an ineredibly brief space, a little dainty shining ring 
of metal, light as a bent stalk of spear-grass, on whose 
circlet he had eut deftly with a little tool my newly-be- 
stowed name of Puck. 

How could his great massive hands, used to deal such 
ponderous blows, shape such a trifling toy as this? I can- 
not tell; I only knew that a man who has the strength of 
the lion very often has also the tendcr touch of the dove. 

I fancy, too, that though he was perhaps unconscious of 
it, the generosity moving in his heart made this herculean 
blacksmith of the Peak more heedful that he should plea- 
sure his old friend now than he had ever been as any other 
time. ‘ 

They said no more words on the theme of his rejected 
love; only as Ben rose to go, with a brief hearty phrage of 
thanks for the toy in which the smith had, so willingly 
humoured his fancy, Ambrose pressed on him the lettuce 
and cress. Such vegetables grew far better in the little 
garden of the forge, which was sunny and of good soil, than 
they did in ours, where the great rose-thorn took all 
nourishment. 

But Ben stayed his arm as he bent to cut them from 
the ground. 

‘Let be, Ambrose,’ he said firmly, ‘ye shanna gie o’ yel 
substance to a lass as dunna knaw the wuth o’ yer heart.’ 

And he was resolute to refuse them; it gone sore 
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with him that the ‘little lass’ should have dealt a stroke of 
pen to an honest soul, and should Have withheld a secret 
rom himself. ‘ 

«Ambrose went with him a little way into the wood, so far 
as he could without losing sight of his cottige-and forge. 
« sDunno ye fash’ her for’t,’ were his last words as they 
parted company under a great oak. ‘She’s sae*young and 
mirthfu’, yer know; she dunna tell th’ arm that she dew.’ 

And then he turned away and strode with long strides 

‘to his lonely smithy, where the red light was streaming 
through its mass of twilit green, as an owl’s eyes glow, at 
even, through an ivy bush. - 

It was passing strange, I thought, that these two grave 
strony men should be so gentle over a creature who never 
cared how she wounded, mocked, flouted, or harmed either 
of them, to please her sport or charm her vanity! 

When we reached home, the sun had set ; Avice was no- 
where to be seen; the house door stood open, and all was 
silent about the little place. 

All day long the fowls kept it alive with sound and move- 
ment; for of all mercurial and fussy things there is nothing 
on the face of the earth to equal cocks and hens. They have 
such an utterly exaggerated scnse too of their own import- 
ance; they make such a clscking and clucking over every 
egg, such a scratching and trumpeting over every morsel of 
treasure-trove, and such a striding and stamping over every 
bit of well-worn ground. On the whole, I think poultry 
have more humanity in them than any other race, footed 
or feathered ; and cocks certainly must have becn the first 
ereatures that ever hit on the great art of advertising. 
Myself I always fancy that thesouls of this feathered tribe 
into the bodies of journalists ; but this may be a mere 

aseless association of kindred ideas in my mind. 

The cottage was deserted and silent, the fowls being at 
roost. Ben, a little alarmed, strode a few yards up the 
hill behind his house and shouted his sister’s name lustily. 
Ere long her voice came faintly down from amongst the 
bracken and firs above. 

‘I’m a comin’! I’m a comin’!’ 

And in ten minutes or so she did come, rushing hurriedly 
down the tangled slope ; her eyes were very excited, and her 
face was very flushed, and her dress was in a careless disarray. 
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‘Dinna yo hurry, lass,’ cried Ben, kindly. ‘Why, lawk- 
a-day !—how mauled and muddled ye look. hat’s.@ 
matter?’ ne 

‘Naethin’!’ said Avice pettishly, as she reached the 
bottom in,saféty, and twisted her disordered dress ifto 
some neater shape. ‘ But that beastly bracken, it dew Yeas 
ye so; an’etha blackberry bushes is all prickles.’ 

‘Why was ’eo awa’?’ asked Ben, wonderingly. ‘ It’s ta 
late ta leave tha place by itsell.’ 

‘I was only a gossipen a bit, wit Nell o’ Moor Farm,’ she 
answered salloaly: ‘Tain’t so lively a life, is this’n, that 
‘eo may.na hae a bit o’ a crack wi’ a neighbour in tha 
haverin.’ 

‘Na, ’tis a goodish bit dull I know,’ said Ben with a sigh, 
content with her explanation, though I knew by the growl 
which Trust gave, that he at least did not belicve in the 
truth of it; and that he smelt some male ‘ gossiper’ afar on 
the evening air. ‘But, my lass, I want a word wi’ ye—why 
didna ye tell me as Ambrose o’ tha forge were wishful to 
wed wi’ ye?’ 

Avice coloured, perhaps at the simple directness of the 
question. 

‘Whceer was oddg o’ tellin’ ye?’ she muttered. ‘If’ee 
wanna a gaby, he’d ha’ kepit his counsel himsell—’ 

‘But look’ce here lassie,’ said Ben very gravely. ‘Ye 
might be right or na niver ta till me: I wunna say which ; 
wimmin be allus queer ta tacklei’ such matters. But theer’s 
one thing ye’re no right in—an’ that be i’ yer makin’ game 
o him. Ye’re pierced him 7 tha quick wi yer feckless 
sayins. Ye mayna hae mint harm, my dear ; I’m na wishfu’ 
to lay blame ta ye; but ye may be sure o’ this, Avice, that 
tha wench as do mak sport o’ a honest man ull surely live 
ta be the sport o’ rogues.’ ; 

A hot dusky anger beamed over Avice’s bent face as 
she heard. 

‘D’ye think,’ she muttered in sullen wrath, ‘d’ye think as 
how cause Ambrose dunna please me, theer wunna be a 
braver man than him whin I want ta chuse fra’ ‘em?’ 

‘I dun’ know that,’ said Ben very gravely. ‘Ye’re a 
poor wench, my bairn, wi’a’ yer bonny looks; an’ ye canna 
tak yer spouse a store o’ granddam’s siller, and a press fu’ 
o’ home-spun linen, as Nell o’ Moor Farm ull do ; an’ ye’ve 
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a’ the wimmin’s bad word a’ready, my dearie, cause ye’re 
sge well-favoured, an’ sae saucy, an’ sae slow at yer chores 
an’ yer distaff—’ + . 

Avice burst into a loud passion of sobs and tears, as het 
manner was when argument told against her. 

a ‘Sae ye’d ha’ me wed wi’ the first lout as asx me, jist ta 
be rid o’ my keep, and ta still tha old mither?’ blisterin’ 
tongues,’ she cried furiously. ‘Weel! I wunnathin. Pl 
na ga bury mysell i’ that wretched hole o’ a smithy for ye 
na a’ tha min o’ Peak-side! Iwunna! I would na gie one 
straw ta wed, gif tha brid-groom could na set a gowd ring 
o’ wy finger, and a silken gownd o’ my back, and take me to 
Lunnun for my moonin, and spend his siller right and left 
like a man! Ambrose |—he’ll niver stir out o’ this here 
beast o’ a wood a’ his days; I’m as weel wi’ ye as wi’ him.’ 

Ben stood with his head a little drooped upon his breast ; 
pale under his sunny warm bronze, and hurt exceedingly by 
the bitter ingratitude of the raging, selfish, unfeeling words. 
Yet they did not break down the gentle patience of his 
temper ; she was the ‘ mither’s bairn,’ and so sacred to him. 

‘Yeo’re verra wrong; and ye know’t, my lass,’ he said 
slowly and very gravely ; ‘ye know weel that tha day as 
‘ud tak ’ce ta anither hone ‘ud be tha sairest day 1’ a’ my 
reckon’ ; and ye know, tes, that whin I wish ye to be wite 
t’ Ambrose, ’tis ’cause he’s good, core through, an’ ud’ hev 
care 0’ ye a yer days if tha stones fa’ upon me, as they 
may surely dew ony ee o’ my work i’ tha quarry. Ye’re 
fractious and fancifu’, and ye quarrcl as childer will, wi’ 
a tha best friends ye hae gotten. Weel—ye wunna see 
yer fault now! Ye’reawoman. But ony tak heed, Avice, 
that the day dew niver dawn whin, wi’ yer beauty, an’ yer 
fancies, an’ yer fearfu’ craze for riches, ye dunna wish, an’ 
wish in vgin, lassie, that ye’d stayed safe i’ my heart an’ i’ 
Ambrose’s !’ 

And then, as though he dared not trust himself to say 
more, lest his voice should break down into a woman’s 
weakness, Ben passed slowly within, across his threshold, 
with the saddest shadow on his honest face that I had ever 
seen there. 

Their evening meal was eaten in total silence that night 
but there was a deeper and a sweeter tone than ever in the 
murmured words of thanksgiving and prayer with which he 
commended his little household to the care of God. 
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CHAPTER VI. “ 


THE SALBATH-BREAKER, ne 


e 

Ben was snfinitc! y kind tome. WhenI got a little oMJer 
as the primroscs were supplafited by the hyacinths, he used 
to take me with him to the quarry, Trust carrying me in his 
mouth if I tired. I think they both knew that, when they 
were absent, Avice and the cat were too much for me. é 

I grew to fecl a great deal of respect and affcction fé 
Ben in those days by the quarry. To look at him he was 
like any other labouring man, strong, rough, with his back 
a little bent, and his hands all over muscle from the daily 
use of the weighty pickaxe. He was very quiet too, and 
some of his fellows called him stupid. But he was not 
that ; he had a quaint gcntle wisdom of his own, though he 
was utterly unleticred, and so simple in trustfuiness that 
a child could easily deccive him. 

Trust was right, as, looking back on that time, I know 
now, in thinking that Ben had some touch in him of the 

oct. Not of the poct’s uttcrance surely; 1 do not think 

ce could have strung a line of words together to save his 
existence; but of the poct’s fempcrament, of the poct’s 
fecling. 

[Te would spend long moments gazing into a little tuft 
of wood-ancmoncs or of bluebells, with just the same look 
that your Burns must have had when he gazed as the ‘wee 
erimson-tippit flower.’ If a bird were wounded by some 
scattered stone that flew from under his hainmer, he took 
it up and tended it with the same thought in his face that 
your Colcridge must have felt when he wrote. : 

His fellow-workmen always complained that Ben in his 
leisure went mooning about; b t his mooning aftorded him 
more pleasure than their ale and pitch-and-toss lent to them. 
He would go wandcring about in the wood or on the moor- 
land whenever he had any spare time, with no knowledge 
whatsoever, but with a curiou comprehension and sym- 
pathy in him for all living things that were ; from the tiniest 
habe of the moss under his feet, to the large-eyed oxen 
that came to rub against his sl.oulders in homely caress. 

Sunday was a well-beloved day with Ben; there was no 
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church within four miles, and he did not care to go to it. 
Now and then its pastor found his wy to the cottage, and 
rated Ben asa heathun. ,; 

‘M’appen 1 be, sir,’ Ben would say sorrowfully, not sure 
in his mind whether he were wicked or not. ~ 
» ‘Leanna goto the church,’ he said once when rouch goaded 
on the subject. ‘ Look’ee, they’s allus a readin’ o’ cusses, 
and damnin, and hell fire, and the like; and I canna stomach 
it. What for shall they go and say as all the poor old 
‘wimmin i’ tha parish is gone to the dcil ’cause they picks 
up a stick or tew i’ hedge, or likes to mumble a charm or 
tew o’er their churnin’?P Them old wimmen besrare an’ 
good 7 ither things. When I broke my ankle three year 
agone, old Dame Stuckley kem o’cr, 7 tha hail and the 
snaw, a matter of five mile and more, and she turned o'° 
cighty ; and she nursed me, and tidied the place, and did 
all as was wanted to be done cause Avice was away, waking 
somewheres; and she’d never let me gie her aught for it. 
And I heard ta Passon tell her as she were sold to hell, 
’cause the old soul have a bit of belicf like in witch-stones, 
and allus sets one aside her spinnen’-jcnny so that the thrid 
shanna knot nor break. Ta Passon he said as how God 
cud mak tha thrid run smooth, or knot it, justas He chose, 
and ’twas wicked to thinkyshe could cross His will; and 
the old dame, she said “ Weel, sir, I dinna believe tha 
Almighty would ever spite a poor old crittur like me, don’t 
’ce think it. But if we’re no to help oursells 1’ this world, 
what for have Ile gicd us the trouble o’ tha thrid to spin P 
And why no han’t Ile made tha shirts an’ tha sheets an’ 
tha hose grow theersells? ” And ta Passon niver answered 
her that, he only said she was eractious and blas-phe-mous. 
Now she warn’t, she spoke i’ all innocence, and she mint 
what sha gaid—she mint it. Passons niver can answer ye 
plain, right-down nataral questions like this’n, and that’s 
why I wunna ga ta tha church.’ 

He did not go; Avice did, arrayed in all her glory of 
earrings and of beads, journcying thither in the donkey- 
cart of their only near neighbour. An old woman, who 
drove about the country with ferns and greenery of all kinds, 
and took her poor worn beast eight miles on its only day of 
rest, for the very good and notable reason that ‘ta Passon 
ware a rare un for ferns and tha like ; and if I warna to be 
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seed i’ my seat ’o Sabbath day, he’d niver buy no more on 
me. It’s main and particular is ta Passon ; he canna abide 
Sabbath-breakers.’ 

And she always beat the tired ass violently and often, 
that she mjght* reach the church whilst yet the chimes wure 
ringing. She was a woman who had:taken heed to ,tha 
‘ passon’s ¢ counsel. ‘i 

Meanwhile the Sabbath-breaker spent his Sabbath morn- 
ings out of doors, amongst the things of which he was 
fondest-—the birds and the beasts, and the trees and the, 
heather. me 

It was in a very unlearned, desultory, dreamy fashion, of 
course, that he studied them: all the divinity that lics in 
books was hidden from poor Ben; but he did study them 
in his own way, and he found many curious things of their 
lives, and their natures, and their habits, which, if he had 
only known how to tell his discoveries again, might have 
ranked him with Audubon and Stanley. . 

‘I just am fond o’ tha things, ye sec, and so they lets me 
know about ’em,’ he would say ; unconscious that he was 
the exponent of the great doctrine of sympathy. 

The teal in the brake-hidden ponds; the hen-harrier 
amongst the sedges; the timid hare under the ferns; the 
pretty redstart on the boughs; the small dark stoat wading 
amongst the huge leaves of the burdock ; the corn-crake in 
the scarce patches of wheat that grew, here and there, on 
the bleak brown moors; the tiny chiffchaff flittimg under 
the gorze all golden with legend-loved bloom, the ficld. 
mouse sitting, squirrel-like, by her little home in the ground, 
where the sweet shady plumes of the meadow-sweet hid her 
in safety from the eyes of the kite: all these were his friends 
and familiars; and he would wander amongs\ them* all 
through the hours of the quiet day, when not éven the far- 
off sounds of the quarry, or of the husbandmef above on 
the moor farms, broke the sweet, restful, morning silence. 

Avice, sitting at church, glancing under her arching brows 
at the youths beside her, arrayed in her beads and her ear- 
rings, and gazing with her envious eyes at the manor pew, 
where the grcat folks were sequestered, received many 
praises from the pastor for her assiduity in attending the 
acrvice. 

Ben he called hard names, of which a heathen was not 
she least. 
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New Avice on her homeward-way beat the donkey with 
fu~y and might, because her soul was sore to think of the 
great ladies up in the’Squ’re’s red-canopied pew. But Ben 
going to the fern-seller’s cottage to meet his sister, went 
first to the stable and shook down a fresh bed of bracke , 
xnd filled a pail wito water from the spring, and threw a 
great arm-load of sweet grasses and juicy thistlts into the 
rusty rack. 

Which of the two would the poor tired beast—if he could 

chave given an opinion*—~have thought the most faithful 
follower of the teaching of One who walked in the fields on 
the Sabbath day, and rode on an ass to Jerusalem? 

These Sundays with Ben were my greatest delight. To 
scamper over the boundless moorland ; to roll in the short 
scented thyme; to watch with wondering eyes the squirrels 
leap from branch to branch; then, lying tired, to slecp and 
dream, and wake in the pleasant drowsy sunlight: all this 
made a paradise of that old silent pimewood to me, and, in 
a sense too, to my master himself. 

His eyes used to have a curiously-contented look, half 
brightness, half sadness, but great contentment for all that 
as he strode through the yiclding spear-grass, or lay at 
length under the shade of the branches. 

He did not speak often ;+«but now and then he did, to 
Trust or to me, or to the cushat in the boughs, or to the 
rabbit beneath the brushwood, or to some other timid 
moving thing. And at such times his voice was so gentle, 
Yo pitiful, So serious, that it had a sound in it, to my fancy, 
like that of the evening bells when they rung faintly in from 
the distance across the broad moors. 

Whatever good I have kept #2 me—and in the world it ie 
very hard to, keep any—I owe it to Ben on those still Sun- 
aa mornings, in those deep old quiet green woods. 

here was one spot I specially loved: it was a dell formed 
by huge boulders of granite and gritstore fallen one on 
another; grown all over by ferns and by moss, and by all 
manner of foliage; and always full of shade even in the 
hottest noontide. 


® T find our friend Puck is not much more liberal after all than the 
rest of creation; and conceives that no race save his own possesses any 
intelligence !—Ep, 
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There Ben would lie for hours, looking up at the blue 
ércamful sky, or at the birds moving in the thick leafo-e. 
‘And to think,’ he murmured once, ‘as the same Hand as 
shattered down tha mighty stones here, till they lays crushed 
and o’ergrswelu wi’ the grasses, yit fashioned then wee biue 
wing-feathers of tha atomy of a tomtitti’ his nest theer. It 
is wonder:u’! Shanna we niver know how’t was done? 
niver see the sun a bit nearer? Lord’s sake! I canna but 
wish that He’d ha thoct of some ither way o’ food for keep: 
in’ the varsal world fu’ o’ his critturs, than tha way o’ ’er- 
murderin’ one anither, preying on one anither, from tha 
man onetha ox tew tha sparrow on tha worm. It don’t 
scem right like; as how Him who’d tha power o’ makin’ 
that sun move i’ tha heavens, shouldna’ ha bin able to hit a’ 
some better mcans for keepin’ tha life He giv 7’ us wi’ out 
pittin’ tha lusts in our souls to kill tha weakest things aside 
ous. It’s uncommon queer—an’ sad tew, as ta seem— 
that tha should na be ony way o’ livin’ save by dith.’ 

And so the dim, wise, tender, untutored mind perplexed 
itself in sorrowful pondering: and Ben, who could scarce 
tell one letter from another, puzzled over problems that the 
sages and the scholars of the world cannot solve. 

If Ben had had education, I think he would have been a 
man of whom the world would bave heard somewhat; for he 
had all the strange mingling of acuteness and childlikeness, 
of fine perception and foolish faithfulness, that are so often 
characteristic of genius. As it was, never having even 
learned to read, and having from the seventh yea of his age 
been obliged to get up in the gray of the mornings, and go 
forth to hard incessant, bodily labour that killed the brain 
in him, as it were—so thatevhen he returned at night he 
had no sense to do more than to creep up to his truckle-bed 
and sleep the heavy dreamless sleep of over-toil and of over- 
fatigue—he had never had any culture of the powers within 
him. None could tell what ever they might, under another 
existence, have proved; and it was only through the fairness 

of nature around him, and the insight he had by instinct 
into its beauties and mystcries, that he kept alive at all 
those tender thoughts which, so sweet to the scholar, or the 
artist, or the noble, are perhaps only full ot a dim bewildered 
pain to the poor man in whom they exist. 

I did not discern all this myself, of course; but Trust 
did, and through Trust I came to see it, 
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Ben Dare’s love for his sister was wonderful; he seemed 
to see none of her faults, save that evbr-craving of gold, of 
which now and then *the sg gently warned her. But even 
his perception of this blemish in her never brought the 
fad, or the suspicion thereof, to his mind that she had in- 
dee? taken his coing from undgr the apple-tree? No vague 
fancy of the truth ever occurred to him; he tru&ted Avice 
with all his heart and soul, and though many times one 
could observe that she was an anxiety and a disappointment 
io him, and that her sullen, ungrateful words not seldom 

sunded him sorely, he never spoke a harsh phrase to her, 
and only thought her guilty of ‘pettishness’ such as often 
besets a spoilt child. 

She was not contented, he knew; but then, as he was 
wont to say if he spoke to any fellow-workman on the matter, 
‘tis ony tha gaiety-like o’ girlhood, look hae they're often 
like that i’ their fust years. "I ’ill wear off sure-ly wi’ time; 
and m’appeén she'll get wed, you know—she’s sae pretty— 
and thin wi’ tha childer comin’, an’ that, a nursin’’em and a 
pratin’ tew ’em, an’ a tidyin’ o’’em, she'll forgit a’ these little 
magegits o fancies an’ fineries, and sittle down good an’ 
quiet ; I’m sure o’ it.’ 

But he was not quite sure in his ownsheart ; and he waa 
disquieted oftentimes for Avice; and took blame to himself 
because he did not make the house ‘alive’ enough to amuse 
® young girl; and worked extra hours, early and late, that he 
might earn more moncy to replace that stolen from him, and 
give her some gift or some treat with it—some fairing, some 
daintier food, or some new bit of apparelling. 

‘T allays feel, ye know, as if tha mither was a watchin’ o’ 
me,’ he said once to his only friend, after Ambrose of the 
Forg®, a man like himself, in the quarry. ‘She axed me a’ 
dyin’, poor soul, to hae a care o’ that little’un; and I dew 
think if anythin’ went wrong wi’ Avice, ’t’ud vex mither 
sore, where’er she be,—for tho’ they may gae to heav’n, I’ll 
_ niver b’tieve as they forgits all us down here, or gets hard as 

stones to what happen till us.’ 

‘Maybe no, Ben,’ retorted his brother-in-labour poking 
his hands ruefully among his tumbled yellow hair, all white 
with the powder of the shattered limestone. ‘I often wor- 
ders as how them as is a singin’ wi’ tha angelea—as they says 
they be—can sing i’ tune an’ time like, whin they knows all 
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as isa happenin’ to their frinds and their childer below. I 
suppose they dunna fash theirselves about it; but ’ee hey to 
git main an’ hard like, afore ’eecan Be a angel.’ 

Thereon he finished his noon-day bit of bacon and bread, 
and sent his pickaxe with ringing strokes into the stone: 
he lived on‘the other side of the wood, three miles neorez 
the villagé church, at which he was a lcader in the quire. 

‘J s’uld niver do for a angel,’ he muttered, as he lifted 
the axe. ‘Why—t’other Sunday when my old tirrier, Bee, 
as you'll well mind un, died o’sthat lump i’ her throat m 
Sunday mornin’, I couldna git my voice at all for thinkin’ 
o’ tha good old crittur; and I had to gie o’cr afore the 
“Glory be,” and go outside ancath tha yew, and I was 
a cryin’ like a child there—’cause ’t old Bee was stiff an’ 
cold. If you’d seen her look, Ben,—her look at me till tha 
verra last !’ 

Ben was too much a pagan to rebuke his friend; or to 
insist that the ‘Glory be’ should have been too Solemn and 
awful in its nature for any thought of the dead terrier to 
have intruded on it, and spoilt the mellow notes of its best 
bass singer. 

In this simple, healthful, open-air life I throve apace, and 
became exceedingly beautiful and graccful, as I could tel! 
by looking at myself in the clear mirror of the bright run- 
ning water. If my forefathers and brethren had all died at 
the Hall, I can only imagine that their lamentable decease 
must have been caused by velvet cushions and meat-surfcit- 
ings. I have often witnessed the melancholy results of 
epicureanism on members of my noble race. : 

I throve certainly, and grew to my full size ; which never 
exceeded that of a small rabbit; nor ought indeed to havi 
exceeded it, for the virtue and worth of my people lie ix 
their diminutiveness, as do those of Elzevirs and of Parlia- 
mentary consciences. 

Even old Dick, the pedlar, who ‘could na abide dogs,’ ob- 
served me when he came again in Ben’s absence one day in 
the summer; and remarked that I was a rare nice un 
surely, an’ wurth a sight o’ siller,’ he guessed. Ever after 
that unhappy speech, Avice regarded me with more favour, 
but with a glance excessively like to that with which a 
hawk surveys a lark. 

Once she asked her brother, 
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‘Wunna ye niver scll ta pup, Ben? ’Tis pretty, and sae 
glpssy an’ white, I believe ye’d get a‘pund for’t, an’ ‘twere 
well chaffered for—* 

Ben glanced at her with a grave look in, 

ich she was silent and restless. 

« SI shall niver setl ta pup, lgss,’ he said. ‘If dunna mak 
a thing fond o’ me and rear it wi’ trouble, jist to barter it 
me to strangers, who might tormint it for aught I might 
tell.’ 

Avice said no more; ske knew that there were things on 
which her gentle and patient brother was inflexible, and 
even obstinate, however yielding he might be usually to her 
varied caprices. 

I myself heard this decision with infinite gladness, for 1 
knew nothing then of the great world, and I loved the 
pinewood and the moor. I had my liberty, I had kindness, 
and I had sunshine: a young thing would be very envious 
indeed that asked, or desired, more. 

So the whole, long, golden summer passed; the drowsy 
bees humming over the countless flowers; the white and 
rose heaths covering the turf with a maze of soft colour; 
the limestone rock flushing under the red glowing rays of 
the sunsets; the water-birds floatingeall day long in the 
amber light over the beds ef the waving sword-recds ; the 
trout darting by in the clear shallow water, and hiding 
their pretty white backs under stones. 

The summer was delightful to me; and to Ben it had a 
dim divine charm, that made the mere sense of living 
sWeet to him, despite all his toil. 

Even Avice loved the ‘summer-time,’ as your German 
augers eall it fondly; it broke the monotony of her life; 
it brought gtray wanderers over the moors; it sent an 
artist or two into the hcart of this old dusky fragrant wood; 
it was the season of harvest homes, and of several wakes 
in the villages that lay nearest. And Avice, although se 
idle with her ‘chores’ (. e. housework), and so indifferent 
to exertion, would walk ten miles any day on the chance oi 
a dance at night, and a supper in some little outlying farm, 
or some village alehouse where, Ben not being by, ‘she wore 
her ‘dimonds,’ and eclipsed every girl who might foot it 
there. Whenever she returned from one of these pleasure 
ings she was trebly sullen, and ill at ease always aflerwarde 
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But we were the sufferers from that, not sho; and so the 
consideration of the “nard stone in the sweet date’ no mere 
deterred her from seizing and devouring her date, than it 
deterred her sex in the carly days of the East. 

Ben used-now and then to offer some gentle remonstrarice 
against this ‘absolute devotion to gaiety, when its god wae 
worshippec under the questionable roofs of pot-houses ; 
but Avice always made out that she was going with some 
good old dame whose presence would have sanctioned the 
very revels of Bacchus or of Priapus themselves, and he, 
had. not the heart to restain her from the few enjoymenfs 
that broke the monotony of her years. 

A well-dressing, a wake, a dance, a wedding feast, were 
such delight to ‘the lass, he reckoned; it would have becn 
‘unked’ to have begrudged herthose littlemirthful frivolities 
of a girl’s earliest youth. To go with her himself was im- 
pee he had to be at his labour by sunrise, and did not 

cave it till sunsct, whether he were at the quarry, or, when 

stone work was slack, at the farms. He could only trust 

her; and he did trust her, with that entire faith which all 

ce natures give until—they are paid with the coin of 
eceit. 

‘I fear as how the wench is a goin’ wrong,’ said the man 
who had lamented the loss of Bee once, at the quarry, to his 
wite when she brought him the noon-day ‘bit and sup.’ 
‘She’s allays a junkcttin’ somewheres,—or if she bean’t 
junkettin’ she’s a mopin’; which is m’appen worser of the 
tew. And they do say as how she’s a gay ’un; and as how 
young Isaac up a tha flour mill and she be arter no good, 

ut I doubt’n of fashen Ben about it. I might dew more 
harm na good ?’ 

‘Dinna ye meddle, Tam,’ said his wife, who wasa shrewed 
woman. ‘It’s niver no good a threshin’ other folks’ corn; 
ye allays gets the flail agin i’ ye own eye somehow.’ 

‘Mebbe,’ said hor lord, ‘I would na mind gettin’ hit if I 
saved ta corn by throshin’ it; but I dunna see how I suld 
rightly. The lass ud say na, and Isaac ud say na, o’course, 
and Ben ud niver change a word wi’ me agin.’ 

So not even Fricndship dared to tear the band off Ben’s 
eyes. 

Friendship, whcn it is not a bully, is very commonly 
a coward. 
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‘When the summer had passed, and ‘t was the first warm 
mellow touch of autumn that flushed the leaves, and made 
tite waters flow faster, and shook the brown cones off the 
fir-trees, one of Avice’s beloved days of junketing came 
reund with unusual honours. o- is 
, £t was ‘wake-week’ at a little town some twelve miles 
away, and in addition to the* wakes’ singing aad dancing 
and feasting, there were a fair and a circus and various vther 
wonders. So at least old Dick o’ tha Wynnats, making his 
quarterly visit with Michaelmas, informed her with much 
‘anction and imaginative description in reward for the 
money she laid out with himn—three whole shillings,veritably 
her own from her poultry-yard; the hens being the only 
things of which she took any real care, because they brought 
her in some silver with the outlay of which Ben never 
interfered. 

Ben dearly liked a smoke of his pipe, out-of-doors in the 
still twilight in summer, or by his hearth in the winter. 
But of late he had not smoked at all, because it ‘ pit wings 
to the siller, my lass,’ as he told her; because, as Trust 
told me, he was trying hurd to make up by Michaelmas that 
sovereign’s worth which the thief’s appropriation had pre- 
vented his possessing at Midsummer. 

‘It’s all in a hole in the timber under his bed,’ said Trust; 
‘he don’t put faith in the apple-tree money-box any more. 
And even she does not know of this, or it would not be long 
quiet im his old stocking in that wood cranny.’ 

For whighever purpose it was, however, that he saved his 
tobacco money, he went without his one enjoyment all 
through the soft hot summer. Avice knewit,and saw him cast 
now and then a wistful glance gt the unfilled pipe. There 
wa#abundance of tobacco in old Dick’s pouch; but she did 
not purchasé three-penny-worth of it out of her erg-money. 
She only Bought some yards of bright scarlet ribbon, some 
yards of common lace, some mock amber beads for her 
throat, and a very small jaunty straw hat. 

‘Ye'll come ower, sure P’ pressed old Dick. ‘ Why, lawk 
a mercy, 't’ill be sich a sight as hanna be seed i’ the country 
ein th’ old King o’ the Peak wint to glory hunéreds of years 
agone. There is a lot o’ play-actors a comin’—and ye 
niver seed a play P’ 

‘Nay!’ assented Avice with a sigh, ‘I niver did: what 
does they dew ?’ 
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‘Lord sake, my dearie, I could na tell ’ee,’ said Dick, 
with much solemnity. ‘It’s all lyin’—all lyin’, iviry hit, 
—most butiful! There’s fallers a, cryiy’ their hearts out as 
was laughin’ fit to kill theirsells a minit afore. There’s 
kings wi’ crowns o' gowd on as was jist common men, W’ 
pipes i’ the:r mouths, tew seconds agone. There’s ugly 
trapezin’ n.awthers o’ gals, as one would na ha’ picked out 
o' street, all smilin’ and rosy, and jew'lled and lovely like, 
wi’ the people a clappin’ an’ a checrin’ on em’ like mad. 
"Tis all tyin’, ye knaw; theer’s tha beauty on it; and tha 
folks they goes and take on so as niver was, and b’lieve it 
hike Scriptur they do. Why, I’ve seed un a kickin’ a 
woman as laid on doorstep i’ tha open street (a’ least the 
constable he got a kickin’ o’ her, and tha crittur moaned, 
and tha folk about laughed at it as a rare good joke; she'd 
a been clemmed by the way, she could na get a bit o’ bread 
nohow); weel! and I seed ’em that self-same night, tha 
scelf-same folks i’ tha playhouse, a cryin’ and a clamourin’, 
and a rockin’ theersells to an’ fro wi’ grief a’cause a queen 
on the stage had pisoned herself out o’ rage and jealously. 
O’ tha lyin’s uncommon good, ’tis sure to move ’em a deal 
more’n ony tha fac’ itsell.’ 

Avice listened intently. 

‘But ’ee sed,’ she began eagegly, ‘as how ugly mawthers 
were took 1’ tha play and med beautiful. Weel-favoured 
wimmin thim must be—must be—’ 

‘Dazzlin’ like the sun, my wench!’ said Dick em- 
ae oes . QO’ course tha beauties allus looks. tha best. 

awk-a-deary me, why if a pretty gell git o’ tha stage, 
she’ll go wed a duke atore Christmas!’ 

‘But how does ’ee git theor!’ asked Avice with panting 
breast. ; 

Dick looked very thoughtful, but he winked hig eye with 
dull unction. 

‘ih, ma dear, I dun’ know. I is naa pretty gell. But 
I think as how if I was un I'd jist go wheer a playhouse 
were; and I’d walk in and I'd ax to see the gintleman aa 
kips it; and I’d show him ma bonny face and my bonny 
fute, and a’ tha gowd o’ ma hair, and I would na doubt 
much as he’d pit me on tha boords.’ 

Avice listened breathlessly. 

‘A’out money P’ she asked. 
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‘Well,’ said Dick, ‘there z¢ some as pays money to git 
theer, I know; but a handsome wench—she ha’ got her 
siller i’ her eyes and her lips. If I were ye, Avice, I’d heva 
try, that I’ud, i’ tha wake-week. He could na but say ye nay.’ 

€he listened thirstily, and with longing, wendeying gaze. 
« ‘Sut I is na bright?’ she said, sullenly. .‘Clever, ye 
knaw—I canna read but a bit br tew.’ * 

Dick snapped his fingers. 

‘Wimmen as good-lookin’ as ye, lassie, need na larn 
ae ABC! But m’appep ye would na like to leave Isaac,’ 

added slily. ‘He’s a strappin’ lad, sure-ly.’ 

‘I'd leave him this minnit!’ she said savagely, twisting 
to and fro her yards of new scarlet ribbon. 

‘Ye’r wispin’ tha ribbon, ma dear,’ said Dick calmly; 
then he bent towards her and whispered in her ear: ‘Ben 
dinna know o’t?’ 

She coloured scarlet as her ribbons over her face and 
bosom, as‘she murmured back a faint negative. 

‘Thin, my wench, git awa’ soon, to playhouse o’ some- 
wheres if ye’re wise,’ muttered Dick, still in her car, with 
a chuckle and a grin. Avice, still with the hot flush on her 
face and tingeing still her swelling breast, shook him off 
and went within. The old man, still chuckling to himself, 
climbed slowly up the hill to the Moorside. 

‘She'll go ta playhouse,’ I heard him mutter. ‘And tha 
dukes will rin mad ower Isaac’s cast-off! Lawk-a-day! the 
lords’ light-o’-loves is allus a honest man’s leavin’s |’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


HIS FIRST BETRAYAL. 


Ir was antumn-time; and work being slack at the quarry, 
Ben went ‘a ploughin’,’ to the various farmsteads lying 
around ;—little clusters of white or gray buildings, with 
roofs of thatch or red tile, that broke here and there the 
dark blue of the distant pine woods, the purple of the hills, 
or the green of the woods and meadows. 

Mounting the slope behind our cottage to its highest 
point, where it became moorland, and shelved down again 
on the other ride, you could see for thirty miles about on 
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every side, and many of these little homesteads caught your 
sight, nestled in the dip of a valley, caught in the clift ef a 
rock, or perched on the brow of a hitl. Some few of these 
were far too distant to allow him to go and come to them 
in the day,. and he slept where his work chanced to be, At 
such times ¢ missed him greatly; and Trust sat with a grave 
anxious aountenance on the Accoaill every now and then 
awaking the echoes with a short woe-begone howl. 

He was going for six days’ agricultural work to a farm 
near Ashford-in-the-Water on .the same week that t 
‘wakes,’ so strongly eulogised by the pedlar, were to take 
place; and Avice, on the Sunday night before his departure, 
pleaded hard with him for permission to go thither for the 
ercat day of all. Old Dame Smedly, the fern-seller, was 
going, she urged, and would take her. 

‘It’s tew far for tha donkey to kem and go i’ twelve hours, 
my lags,’ he objected, ‘and I dunna like for ye to sleep fra’ 
hame. Least o’ all, tew, i’ that town where I dinna knaw 
a soul.’ 

‘But Dame Smedly dew, Ben,’ persisted his sister. ‘She 
hev a half-cousin, an unco’ decent man, as own a Public 
theer, and we culd sleep i his house tha night, and thin 
back agen wi’ marne Ye knaw ye’ve axed her to he wi’ me 
here whiles ye’re on tha tramp, 

‘I’m no’ goin’ on tramp, |ass,’ said Ben, a trifle annoyed. 
‘I’m a goin’ tew Ashford i’ tha Water; ye mind it right on 
well. A Public bean’t tha sort 0’ place for ye, my dearie; 
there’s allus a lot of men a’ skittles, and bad ‘«vimmim a 
trolloping about.’ ° 

‘It’s a very 'spectable house, Ben!’ moaned Avice. ‘ And 
I think it shame to cast feul words agin the old dame’s 
folks, as is a main deal better off than us areny.’ 

‘I dimna cast no words at ’em,’ said Ben patiently. ‘I 
ony ses, as I allays ses, that a Public ain’t a place for sich a 
wench as yew.’ 

‘It’s tha ony roof I can sleep under, Ben!—and to lose 
this wakin’ will kill me, it well! There’s a fair, and merry- 
go-rounds, and play-actin’, and conjurin’, and lots o’ 
dancin’ ;—an’ I didna think ye’d be so cruel as to do me 
out o’t! Whin I sees nothin’ in this lonely hole fra one 
year’s end to t’other!’ 

And Avice burst into tears; using the great weapon of 
her sex without stint or scruple. 
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Of course Ben gave in, and let her have her way; the 
moye quickly, though not the more ‘readily, because he 
knew well that if he déd not let her have it, she would take 
it,—the moment his back was turned. 

“Jie me a kiss, my lass,’ he said sadly, when the storm 
had Passed, and she-consented to smile througk her tears. 
‘Mebbe ye wunna be up afore‘l’m off to-morro’.s 

She kissed him willingly; with pretty caressing ways 
and words. 

w Surely Judas must have, been a woman disguised P 

With the first gray streak of the morning, he went on 
his way, over the hills to the Wye-watcred dales, where his 
labour lay, among the golden-brown woods of the autumn. 

He signed Trust gently back with his hand, and bid him 
rath and mind the place; my head he touched lightly and 
fondly. 

: Good-bye, little un,’ he murmured kindly; ‘TI’ll soon 
be wi’ ye agin.’ 

Then he went; through the gray, damp, vaporous air, 
that was like clouds of steam over all the hills, and whitened 
as snow all the valleys. There had been no one up to set 
his breakfast, or to bid him God speed. 

As he drew the door after him, and left us alone in the 
feeble, sickly light of the solitary rush-candle by which he 
had groped his way to the poor meal he had eaten, Trust 
threw up his head and gave his long wailing agonised howl. 

‘That won’t bring him back?’ I hazarded, for the noise 
made me fegl so miserable. 

‘I know that!’ said Trust sharply. ‘Howling won't 
bring a dead sheep to life, but many are the dead sheep I 
have howled over; where they lay stiff and frozen, down in 
a snéw-drift, poor fools. Though we can’t help things, we 
grieve for them. If you never do that when you are grown 
up, you will be as hard as a stone—or a woman !’ 

After which answer, he recommenced his lamentations, 
with much seeming relief to himself; until Avice opened 
her door, and called to him to be quiet, or ‘she’d bang his 
head off his shoulders.’ 

His reply to this was another howl, only louder, shriller, 
and more prolonged than ever. She sent a piece of heavy 
wood flying at him, down the stairs. 

Trust watched it coming, got out of its way, and with 
mach contentment saw it shiver the little angle a° '-~king- 
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glass on the wall. Then, satisfied with his vengeance, he 
composed himself irrto a ball, and was silent. 

Trust and I had a bad life for the next three days with 
Avice, and the old woman, Smedly ; we should have had a 
worse, onby thut they were fearful of him when he growted, 
and this he did, very nearly unceasingly, from morning till 
ni ht. e ss 

‘On the third day, the husbandman on the Moor Farm 
borrowed Trust to help him bring in some sheep from a 
distant part of the moor on which they had been aie 
out for the late summer graze, and I saw my only friefid 
leave mg, with a sinking at my hcart—a foreboding of what 
ill I could not tell. 

The fourth morning was that on which Avice and the 
dame were going to the wakes; and the donkey-cart was at 
the door by six o’clock of the dawn. 

I had undcrstood that ‘ Nell o’ the Moor Farm’ had pro- 
mised to look after me, in recumpense for the loan of Trust 
at the sheep-fctching. So I was amazed and frightened 
when Avice—wondrous to behold in the diamonds, and the 
lace, and a very bright blue print dress, and the morsel of 
a hat, all aglow with the scarlet ribbons—jammed me into 
one of those quaigt brown willow-baskcts, peculiar to that 
district, shut the lid with only a pecp-hole for air, and set 
me up on the cart with her bundles and the old woman’s 
red cloak. 

I moaned, I whined, I yelped, I made all the uproar I 
knew how; but it was of no avail; they did npt heed me; 
the cart went jogging on its way. . 

Through the chinks of the basket I looked at the little 
cottage, like a ranean ee an ivy bush, with the white 
morning mists hovering above it on the great hill dope, 
and the bright brown brook running by its Poor. 

Alas! I never saw it again. : 

The road which the cart took was not up the hill and 
across the moors; it penetrated the whole width of the 
wood, and then went through a shallow ‘ sough ’* of water, 
which was in winter too swollen to allow of any thorough. 
fare that way ; and then passed over the brow of a steep 
stony slope, and so got at last into a high road, called, like 
a score of others in the country, the Derby road. 

* A small lagoon, such as is called in Norfolk ‘a broad,’ 
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My heart died utteriy, as we were dragged this weary 
‘ength, in a progress only interrupted by the dead pauses 
of the donkey, and the fond blows rained upon his back. 
I thought of Trust, running, leaping, barking, so joyously, 
so e&citedly, so full of eagerness and of impoftanee, on the 
far-aWtay purple moor bringing home the sheep—if he only 
had known ! - 

For I had no sort of doubt or hope left in me; I knew 
that she was going to sell ‘tha pup,’ as well as though I 

id heard her proclaim alond her wicked intent. 

fhe journey seemed endless to me; we jogged at last 
into a little clean, old-fashioned, stone-built town,. shady 
with many trees, and with a noble ancient church in the 
centre of its market-place. I should think it was usually as 

uiet as its own graveyard; but now in wake week it was 
thronged with men and women and children from all the 
outlying villages. Its church bells were ringing merrily and 
madly ; its*markct-place was thronged with booths, and 
shows, and sports, and flags; and outside a wooden build- 
ing,on a platitorm,thcre were the play-actors of the pedlar’s 
legend, strutting to and fro in all the glory of gold, and 
silver, and velvet robes, and waving plumes, while one gor- 
geous creature in scarlet and amber blew his trumpet 
loudly, and proclaimed the pgrformance of the night. 

‘Lawk a mussy, look!’ I heard Avice cry out, ‘QO, ain’t 
it beautiful P What I ’ud give to ony be that girl wi’ the 
short pink skirt, and the silver shoon, and that crown upo’ 
her head !’ « 

F could have told her that she had looked a thousand 
times prettier herself, washing in the burn, with her linen 
kirtle tucked up to her knees,and her white arms and 
bosofh coming, forth from the brown leathern bodice like 
white moss roses out of russet autumn leaves. 

But if I gould have spoken, what use would it have been 
to have told such a truth as that to awomanP With all 
their egregious vanity—voracious of flattery as a fish of 
food—they are always distrustful of themselves when 
arrayed in the garment of simplicity. 

At another time I should have thought the market-place 
® gay scene enough, in its way, with its colour, movement, 
noise, and mirth ; and that rich blue sky of the dying sum- 
mer over all the quaint peaked roofs. 
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As it was, I was wretched. 

We stopped at a dirty tumble-down little ale-house, which 
a gaudy sign proclaimed as the ‘Miners’ Joy ;’ there were 
lead mines the other side of the town in the heart of a 
luxuriant woddland, once a royal chase. Here Avice and 
her companion were noisily welcomed ; and she. for tkat 
matter, cmbraced by a knot of men before the ‘ Public’s’ 
door, of whom one was her host. 

She laughed a little with them ; drank a draught of spiced 
ale, then took me up-stairs in my basket to her rogp. 
When she had put the finishing touches of finery to herself, 
she went out of the attic with a loud slam to the rickety 
door, and left me to my meditations, which were none of ' 
the brightest. 

It was now near the hour of sunset. 

Through the thin wattled walls of the ‘Public,’ and 
through the open lattice, I could hear the various voices— 
now of a man and a woman who scemed husbahd and wife, 
and were in the adjoining garret—now of the persons 
gathered drinking in the wide thatched porch below. 

‘Thar go the wench,’ said one of the former, the wife I 
think by her voice, by which I suppose Avice was meant. 
‘She hev trim limbs o’ hern, she hev—-kiver ground like a 
Polly-wash-the-dish-up.* 

‘Esau bean’t a losin’ time,’ said the man, with a grin in 
his voice. ‘Theer’s his arm about her a’ready.’ 

‘She’s a willin’ un,’ sighed his wife sadly. ‘She dunno 
let grass grow a’ncath her shoon i’ courtin.’ e 

‘She’s abuve Esau, tew,’ said the husband. ‘She exed 
jist now how many dukes theer was i’ England—’ 

‘What did tell her? -¢ 

‘Sed as theer warn’a but one. An’ there is na. * Ony 
our duke, old woman.’ 

‘No, for sure. But what could gell want wi’ dukes?’ 

‘She’s franzy wi’ her bit 0’ oat-cake ; an’ mad for a plum 
‘un,’ answered the other allegorically. ‘It’s thim chip 
news-sheets as dew mischicf ta gells and lads; makin’ em’ 

uar’l wi’ their lot, and git sae cock-a-whoop and fulish as 
theer’s nae standin’ ’em.’ 

‘And that’s trew. But un mun knaw how world wags P’ 

‘Why mun ye?’ grumbled the man. ‘’Taint naught 

- * A water-wagtail. 
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t’ye. Yo mind yer kittle biles, and yer hin s lay, an’ yer 
cabbage dunna get worums, and yer childer dunna tell lies 
to ’e6—that’s wot ye’ve gotten tadew. World dunna want 
’ee, tis big enow to take care o’ itsell—’ 

‘Scare I’m allus slavin’ for childer,’ said his wfe, with 
something like a sob.. v 

« Ye lets ’em lie,’ growled thé other. ‘Littlest-’un, he 
told me a wopper yest’reen. I gie him arare crack o’ pate 
for ’t. Reddin’ news-shects an’ pratin’ o’ world, whiles 
worums gits at yer greens, an’ lies comes pat ta yer bairns 
—Yhat’s just screeching at neighbour’s chimbley-smoke, 
an’ lettin yer ain place burn ta ashes.’ 

« Here the conjugal discussion was drowned by the tones 
of the men in the porch, who were talking political econo- 
mies—after their light. 

‘Times is bad i’ Suffeck ?’ said one voice with an inquiring 
accent in it. 

‘Main bad,’ concurred another which had not the north- 
country speech that is Chaucer-like and full of a curious 
unconscious poetry, but had instcad the whine of East 
Anglia that is as like the New England whine as the call of 
one chaffinch is like to another. ‘Six shillin’ a week is 
a’most all as iver ye git. Theer won’t be no corn growed 
soon, if pipple starve-like a-farmin’ as we does.’ 

‘Six shillin’ a weck!’ ejaculated the miner. ‘ Women git 
as much at mill?’ 

‘Hey?’ said the Suffolk man. ‘And a shillin’ or ten- 
pence every yeek out o’ that for landlord. We niver giis 
a tagte o' meat, ycars end t’ year’s end. And when flour’s 
riz, it’s all as ye can dew to kip body and soul tegither.’ 

‘Where's Suffeck ?’ asked somg other person. ‘I’ Ame- 
ricay re 

‘Americay ! “Ye’re a born nat’ral. It’s somewheres i’ 
tha south, aift it, George?’ 

‘Iss,’ assented the Suffolk George. ‘’Tis all butifull 
and flat as yor hand theer, none o’t broke up into these nasty 
mounds o’ yourn as is ony made to lame man and beast. 
Ye may walk hunderds o’ miles i’ Suffeck, and hev it all as 
smooth and as nice as a mawther’s ap’on wi’ the starch in.’ 

‘But ye dunna get good wage?’ said the miner with 
practical wisdom. 

‘“‘We doan’t,’ confessed the East Anglican, ‘ we doan’t. 
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And that theer botherin’ machinery as do the threshin’, 
and the reapin’, and the sawin’, and the mowin’, hev & 
ruined us. See!—in old time, when ground was frost bit 
or water-soaked, the min threshed indoors, in barns, and 
kep in work*so. But now the machine, he dew al! ther is 
to dew, and dew it up so quick. Thare’s a many mo%e wen 
than theer be things to Mew. In winter-time measter he’ 
doan’t want half o’ us; and we're just out o’ labour, and we 
fall sick cos’ o’ nacthin’ to eat; and goes tew parish—able- 
bodied min strong as steers.’ , a 

‘Machine’s o’ use i’ mill-work,’ suggested one of the 
northerners. 

‘QO’ use! ay o’ coorse ’tis o’ use—tew tha measters,’® 
growled the East Anglican. ‘But if ye warn’t needed at 
yer mill cos the iron beast was a weavin’ and a reelin’ and 
a dewin’ of it all, how’d yer feel? Wi’ six children, mcbbe, 
biggest ony seven or eight, a crazin’ ye for bread. And ye 
mayn’t send ’em out, cos o’ labour-laws, to pwk up a half- 
penny for theersclves; and tha passion be all agin yer, cos 

e warn’t thrifty, and didn’t gev a penny for the forrin 
isch out o’ the six shillin’ a week? Would you think 
iron beast wor o’ use thin? or would yer damn him hard ?’ 

‘He speak up,well,’ hallooed one of the miners, with s 
thump upon the table. , 

‘Tl speak agin him any day,’ said the Suffolker with 
fierce emphasis. ‘Why, look’ce, I’m better off nor most. 
I’d some schoolin’ when I was a brat; and I scraped and 
scraped till I got a cow, and I can make endsgneet a bit, wi’ 
the butter in summer-time. But there’s a swarm o’ men in 
the parish as dunno more’n tha beasts in stye. Dunno 
their God ; dunno their letters; never heard o’ tha Queen; 
never put a mossel o’ mutton in their moyths—durfio no- 
thin’. Wield-work is sickly-like, ’cos o* the wind and 
weather; and when yer comes to trampin’ ‘six mile out, 
and six in, and ditchin’ and ploughin’ all day i’ tha wet, it 
stan’ to reason as how tha rheumatic come hot and heavy 
arter a bit, wi’ min and wimmin tew. Farmers, they ki 
theer greyhounds t’ run for cups and that loike; and kill 
sheep for ’em ’gainst their coursin-meetens; but their min 
they dew starve mostly ; and tha cupboard he’s empty and 
the churchyard he’sfull. You see the lands is too small and 
min they’re too many. That’s wheer it be’ 
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‘Gentry take up sa much o’t wi’ woeds for shootin’, 
gruyibled the miner in answer. ‘If ye was ta till a’ the 
grown’ wheer’s wood—*’ ss, 

‘Nay, nay,’ objected the Suffolker. ‘That woan’t dew. 
W ddds is health to land; in field-work ye‘*maun gie an’ 
takegas wi’ yer fellows. If ye doan’t gie timber elbow- 
room, yer soil ’ll be parchin’ wi’ dry loike a duck én a hay- 
loft. If ye fell yer wood ivery wheers tha land she'll gape 
wi’ cracks, like a trollop’s gound wi’ holes—’ 

..' Thin theer’s nowt for’t, but t’ immigrate P” 

“To dew wot?’ 

‘To gae beyant seas, to new countries.’ ‘ 

‘Never heerd on ’em.’ 

‘Lord sake! Why, my brither he’s theer—in Australy 
—and he ses as how tha land’s jest’ bustin’ like wi’ plenty, 
an’ ye can hae mutton for a farthin’ a poun’, an’ ye can get 
a fat ewe for sixpence, and ye don’t never see naebody 
chilled, nor clemmed, nor tatter’d.’ 

‘Lawk-’a-mussy ! Well—’t ’ud come cheaper to Parish 
to sind us all theer, I’m thinkin’, than to kip so many on 
usall starvin’ and rottin’ at whoam ?’ 

‘They dew send a many.’ 

‘Mebbe. Never heard o’tin our parts, They s’uld come 
and spik about it; and shoye us a bit and get us off right 
away: ye know we’rerare and like the blow-flowers in pots. 
We'd stick in pots for iver, a’out blowin’ nor neathin’ ; and 
jist gie up tha ghost along o’ theer bein’ no mould, and ne 
room, and qur roots a clingin’, and a clingin’, a’out nought 
todeed ’em. But pit plant in bigger pot—pot him out o’ 
doors, whether he like *t or not—and he’ll get strikin’ agin, 
and blowin’ like mad. He will, and so ’ud we. I'd loike 
to h@ar more g’ these new lands ?’ 

‘T’'ll git Sufe to read tha letter to ye if ’ee come o’er to 
my place,’ fejoined the Peak miner. ‘She read rare. She 
don’t hev to spell out not more’n ivery ither word or so. 
Be ’ee long in these parts?’ 

‘I kem ’scursion. First time I was iver out o’ Suffeck. 
But my aunt she hev done well, a marryin’ this Public; 
and I tho’t I’d see her for onst. Ye’re main and queer, 
wi’ yer land all muddled like into these ups and downs. Ye 
dnust ha’ rare big moles to throw up sich sky-high mouns?’ 

This was uttered with no sense of humour, but in a very 
grave spirit of wonder and of inquiry. 
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I did not catch the miner's reply, as the men moved 
within, no doubt to get fresh tobacco and more beer;,and 
instead of their conversation I heard*again the grave, grum- 
bling tones of the husband and the more plaintive ones of 
the wife jn tlte attic near me, whose lower voices had Been 
drowned by the loud arguments of the East Anglian.’ ¢ 

‘Ben will ha’ trouble 7’ that gell,’ I heard the voice of the 
man say. ‘She’s off trapezin’ about a’ready; crazed-like to 
gape at ta play-actors.’ 

‘Well-a-day! that’s ony nai’ral,’ said the softer female 
voice, with the tender exclamation that has lingered in those 

arts sjnce the days of your Shakespeare. ‘ Gells sud bide 
i hearth, I know that right well; but when they’re 

oung, and hanna na mother like, they gets dazed wi’ 
locke: i’ tha glass, and hearin’ tha lads crack o’ theer gude 
looks. And for sure ’tis a bit dullish for Avice, all along 
o’ hersilf i’ tha quarry-wood, and she’s just a bonny, feck- 
less thing, wi’ na mind in her.’ : 

‘She hev as good a home as ony jade can want,’ growled 
the man; ‘Ben’s that douce tew her, and that fearfu’ o’ 
crossin’ her, that she live, she dew, like a mouse?’ a corn-bin, 
But theer it is—pit mice i’ corn-bin, pit ’em i’ a barn 
whecr theer’s a sgore o’ coombs 7’ sack, and a score o’ 
coombs a’ lyin’ loose,—why,,ye know, Jess, as I know, 
mice they'll niver go cat tha loose corn, they’ll jist gnaw 
holes i’ tha sackin’, for sheer sake o’ thievin’ and reivin’.# 
And wimmen thcy’s just like mice; giv’ ’em their 
pleasure easy to come by, they’ll nashen and feitten their- 
selves till they can run aside and gnaw the sackin’ of some 
joy as God and men hev forbid to’em. It’s queer—it’s 
awiu’ queer. But m’appen tha A’mighty knew Himeelf 
what He med tha vermin and tha gells for-qit’s mor8 nor 
we dew, I reckon. 

And with that sorrowful reflection, sadly uttered, his 
voice ceased, and his heavy nailed boots clanged slowly 


*TI also have heard farmers say this of mice in a barn; but in 
justice to the maligned rodents I must say that I have had two mice 
in my rooms for the last six months, which, being well fed, never have 
touched food not given them, even when left alone for hours, The 
theft of all animals comes from hunger. I do not believe any of them 
care to steal for stealing’s sake—except perhaps monkeys, to whom 
theft is charming because it is rviechief.—Kp. 
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down the wooden stairs. I never knew who it was that 
spoke, but I conclude it must have been some miner, or 
quarry cutter, or ploughmap, who thus addressed his wife; 
in that utter oblivion that she must have been once a ‘ gell’ 
her€elf, which seems a natural result of tthe ebonds of 
marigage. ° ® 

I was left alone all the da¥, evening and night; and 
whimpered and sobbed myself to sleep as best I could, with 
the big autumnal moon glowing through the little leaded 
lattice, and the shouts of, the township’s revelry coming 
faintly on the soft night wind. 

It was dawn when Avice Dare returned: fulldawy. Her 
face was deeply flushed; her hair dishevelled ; her dress 
disordered ; aie laughed vacantly as she moved about, and 
she threw herself half undressed upon the bed, and slept 
soundly, without a single movement, several hours through, 
lying face downward with the air blowing in upon her. 

I had once seen a man drunk at the quarry ; it seemed to 
me that she laughed, and moved, and slept very much as 
he had done, under the potency of liquor. 

Yet when at noon she awoke, and bathed herself in the 
cold, clear water, and shook out all her tresses, and dressed 
herself in a white bodice and a scarlet kirtle, she looked so 
charmingly, thanks to her yguth, and her health, and her 
wonderfully perfect beauty, that I felt as if my suspicion 
was hateful and full of shame. 

She stopped in her attiring once: and leaned her head 
on her hand, and stared at her face and form in the piece 
of mirror, which was much larger than her little bit of 
glass at home. 

She seemed to survey herself quite mercilessly, with all 
her l8ve for hgself ; and to be taking stock, as it were, of 
her capital of physical loveliness. The scarlet lips, the 
glowing brown eyes, the round white arms, the bosom that 
rose above the edge of the bodice that only rivalled it in 
whiteness; the tender tints and the soft curves of her 
limbs—she studied them all with a curious mingling of 
vain worship, and of mercantile foresight, fused in one. 

Then she dressed herself in haste, clasping about her a 
ae of fresh tawdry trinkets—new gifts, no doubt, 

om the fair—and turned her attention to me, whom she 
seized with a sharp and feverish Sarce; as though I were 

F 
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m some manncr the talisman whereby she would summog 
the magic olf Fortune. 7 

It was a lovely morning; througl the open window th 
autumn air blew strong and sweet; the sun shone; the 
rooks in the High trees cawed; the bells of the churches 
ehimed merrily ;—but Avice heeded none of these. , 

She cénsigned me afresh to my basket : and as this time 
I was permiticd no peep-hole at all, I could only surmise 
that I was carried downstairs into the little dirty porch of 
the house. This porch, with oak settles fixed against it, 
was a favourite drinking-place of the miners, I believe ; and 
more spiced ale, and toast, and mulled elder wine with crab 
apples bobbing in it, and possets of various kinds made 
with honey and milk, and cloves and apples, and all the old 
Elizabethan drinks that are still brewed in the North, 
were being eagerly called for, with the sweet circular wake- 
cake always in vogue on such occasions. 

To all these, Avice, it seemed, rcndered full. justice; as 
the men kept crying to her, ‘Well drained, my lass.’ 
‘Take a sup o’ this.’ ‘That’s a good un to drink, aren't 
she?’ ‘Ye suld kip a public, my wench; ye’re jist tha one 
for’t.’ But if she drank much she did not tell what was 
in her basket, and she went, at length, forth, decorously 
enough with the old woman Smedly, into the streets and 
the markct-place. 

For myscl{—I was too terrified to do anything, even {o 
moan; and the close confinement of the basket made me 
feel very faint. a 

I suppose she met some one by appointment, for she 
stopped in a lonely by-strcet, and a man’s voice addressed 
her—a swall, thin, wiry wice, that I hated. 

‘Am TI sight, ma’am? I think I must be; Dick told me 
*o look for the pretticst lady m all the tow? 

Avice laughed ; a laugh of pleasure, at the coarse stupi@ 
zompliment. 

‘Are ye the genleman as wants a dog?’ she said; ‘ least 
ways a pup?’ 

‘Iam, ma'am. I always want pups; I deal in ’em.’ 

‘Well, thin—I hae brought ’ec un. Brither Ben he 
dunna know; he’ll be mad like:—I’ll hev to tell him as 
how I took ta pup wi’ me, ’cause I feared as how Nell o’ 
Moorside’ ud forgit to gie it its meals, and i’ the press o' 
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market-place I lost it. I sall hev to tell him some gammon 
life, surely,—for he’s rare and fond o’ ta pup—’ | 

‘Ah, I see! But you, ma’am, naturally do not like dogs 
alout the house?’ x, 

. ©, Udunna carp for that. "Tis a teasin’ little wretch, 
for sure; but they dew say as*how ’tis a deal o’ yalew, and 
+ want tha gowd, as Dick tole ye, ard so—’ 

‘Tsee! Allow me—’ 

‘Allow me,’ meant opening my basket, and taking me 

“out by the skin of my neck; a barbarous custom too 
prevalent. . 

They were standing, quite alone, under an archway that 
connected a malting-house and a meeting-chapel—a droll 
metaphor in stone, of the Church leaning on the World. 

This part of the town was entirely deserted ; the noise 
and merriment were but dimly heard ; no one was near. 

He examined me with the most minute and detestable 
attention, and looked very shrewd and avaricious as he did 
so. Finally he replaced me in the basket. 

‘Your price is high, ma’am: very high. I doubt if 1 
shall ever see it back again, The pup is not of the value 
you suppose; nothing like it, still—ag I promised Dick ; 
and as you need the gold; and as the dog is certainly 
pretty, to say nothing of it8 mistress’s beauty ; I will pur. 
chase it for what you asked.’ 

‘Three pun’,’ said Avice thirstily. 

‘Three pounds—including basket?’ 

-‘O, ye may have tha basket,’ said Avice, with feverish 
haste. ‘Hand o’er the gowd, theer’s a good crittur!’ 

He counted three sovereigns slowly into her hand ; it 
clueched and, closed on them, and without even a word of 
thanks or farewell, she drew her skirts up about her, and 
dew off déwn the street like a lap-wing. 

The man stood and gazed after her, bewildered at her 
sudden flight. 

‘She’s a queer one,’ he muttered. ‘No good I fear, for 
all her nuzdsome face. But the dog’s worth twice his 
money, anyhow. 

With that he heaved u my basket, and bore me away 
to his lodgings. 

I was his henceforward, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
- © IN THE MARKET-PLACE. . 


Tr is of no use now, to recount all the misery I suffered. 

I can recall it as though it were yesterday; and I cried 
my very heart out like a baby as I was. The man was not 
at the first unkind to me, though he struck me some few 
times sharply with a riding swit¢h when I would not ceass 
from my moaning and sobbing. He was rough too, and 
hurt mv in handling, but he did not starve me. He chained 
me, indeed, by my light collar to the leg of a chair, and 
kept me prisoner in his little sitting-room upstairs that 
looked out on the market-place; but he was out a great 
deal, and I was left chicfly alone. I might be there but a 
day, I might be there for a weck; I cannot recollect. I 
only know I was miserable. The first thing that recalled 
me to consciousness was the sharp sting of a whip across 
my back. I shriecked with the pain; in Ben’s house even 
Avice had never dared to be at me. The only response to 
my cry was a an We blow than the first ; and this was re- 
peated till I was ‘etcrally blind and stupefied, and was 
quict because numbed with arsguish. 

Then evil woke in me under my torments, and I bit and 
foamed, and flew like a mad thing—ah, how often your 
‘mad dog’ is only a dog goaded by torture till he is beside 
himself, like a soldier delirious from shot-wourfds! 

The perfection of your scientific training is to make us 
either cravens or furies; what a fine result! 

For this defence of mystlf I was thrust in a dark closct, 
and locked in there for the rest of the day aud the night. 

Over that time of misery I will pass ; I hardly care even 
now to recall it. 

With the next morning my new owner called me out, 
and gave me some bread-and-milk. He did not beat me 
this time; I believe he was afraid he might kill me, as I 
was very delicate, and thus he might never realise his lost 
three sovereigns. 

After I had eaten this, he left me, chaining me again to 
the leg of a chair under the window, and locked the door 
of the little parlour upon me. 
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Once again alone, my gricf was unrestrained ; so much 
60 tint the woman of the house came and hammered at the 
door and swore at mo ‘for a ‘dratted yelping beast,’ which 
cnly made my cries the louder. As several hours went on, 
however, and my solitude remained unbrokeh, I cried my- 
self éo hoarse that I*was unabig to emit any soft of sound 
a+ last, and thought I might as well vary my ixprisonment 
by looking out of the casement. 

It was a deep old lattice-window, shut; but by jumping 
on the chair I could see perfectly down into the market- 
place, and, in spite of all my woe, I derived a certain 
amusement from watching the varicd life and mirth that 
were to be seen below. There was one little pane open, 
too, for air; and as the window was low down, like the 
upper windows of all country dwellings, I both saw and 
heard with ease. 

It was now fully past noon by the height of the sun, and 
the fun of “the wakes was mounting high also—its perihe- 
lion of course was not till the dances and the ‘ play-actin’ ’ 
of the night. 

There were numerous tawny-coloured booths filled with 
cheap toys, and sweetmeats, and spar-ornaments, and wear- 
ing apparel, and all manner of tawdry little fineries. There 
were the roundabouts, in which men and women and chil- 
dren went gravely circling on wooden horses till they were 
giddy. There were all sorts of quacks, vending everything, 
from medicines that cured every disease in the ae 
copia to knives with a hundred blades for twopence. 

There were Cheap Jacks screeching themselves deaf over 
delf-plates from Staffordshire, and earthenware pans, and 
copper saucepans, and pewter pots, and shiny black kettles; 
all these valu‘ble articles being litera! ly given away, the 
averred, fo, a song. But when a lusty ploughman tok 
one of them at their word, and carclling forth a stave of 
‘Gaffer Grey,’ claimed one of the black kettles for his 
‘missus’ as the recompense of his musical performance, 
the Cheap Jack loudly protested against such literal inter- 
pretation of his figurative language, and avery pretty bout 
with fisticuffs was the result, the innocent kettle ultimately 
being battered to pieces in the fray. . 

Such is men’s justice; in all their quarrels there is always 
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some poor luckless kettle which, sinless itself, gets the blows 
from each side! ‘ 

Besides all these amusements there were itinerant musi- 
cians playing in and out of tune; there were wandering 
organ-boy3 witn monkeys, who had strayed out of the cities 
with the ending of summer; there were zed-cheeked country 
lasses, stering open-moutied at all the wonders, and tkeir 
sturdy lovers from mine and farm and quarry and marble- 
works, treating them to all these sights with broad jokes and 
aproarious laughter. And lastly, there was the crowning 
glory of the whole—the mimes outside the wooden theatre, 
who were strutting again to and fro, in all the spangle and 
silver lace, and cotton velvet, and pink calico, of their 
royal adornment. And over all the scene there arose one 
loud and continuous hum and rage of every noise ever 
heard under the sun—from braying trumpets, penny 
whistles, screaming infants, brawling men, shouting 
vendors, untuneful brass bands, and screechirg women’s 
shrill incessant laughter. 

For the spiced ales, and the mulled wines, and the sweet 
possets, were driving a brisk sale; and even at this time 
of the day the larger half of the crowd, male and female, 
had already taker. far more than was altogether good 
for it. 

I looked everywhere in the tumult of the market-place 
for the scarlet ribbons of my cruel tyrant and traitress; 
but Avice was nowhere to be seen. 

I recognised Isaac of the flour-mill—a tall, well-favoured, 
flaxen-headed fellow of twenty-two or so—but she was rot 
with him. I thought he seemed wholly devoted to a pretty 
little brown modcest-looking maiden, i I thought I had 
once seen in the wood, and heard of as tho blacksniith’s 
sister. Was Avice inside the theatre, 1 wondered P—had 
she joincd herself to the ‘play-actors’ in pursuit of tne 
pedlar’s counsel ? 

The afternoon sped fast, even in my captivity, with all 
this throng below me to waich, in its coming and going, 
its ebbing and flowing. The deep warm glow of the late day 
spread itself over earth and sky, making mellow the graye 
of the old stone buildings, and tingeing with a richer purple 
the line of the circling pinc-clad hills. 

Suddenly—near on sunset—I heard a yoice that made 
my heart leap. It was asking, 
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‘Hev ony o’ ye seed my Avice ?’ 

It was the voice of my dear old gentle Ben! 

I stretched out as far as ever I could, but my head would 
not go through the tiny Sperture alone left unclosed. I 
could see him standing almost under my casement, but ha 

ecoyid not see me. ,I yelped, and barked, and gereeched, in 
the longing to attract his attention; but my voice was 
feeble, and he never heard. 

‘Hev ony 0’ ye sted my wench ?’ he asked again. ‘She’s 
i’ the town, I know, wi’ tha owd woman Smedly.’ 

‘I seed Avice somewheres about,’ said one of the women 
rather hurriedly: the others were silent. 

Ben looked very happy; he had a little rose in his bosom, 
and was dressed in his best fustian suit. 

‘I got ower work quick at ta Ashford Farms,’ ho said, 
with a ringing and cheerful voice to the woman who had 
spoken—a poultry-seller by trade, bright-cyed, and with a 
pleasant elderiy face, an old friend of his, and of his mother’s 
before him. ‘I know’d tha little wench ’ud be here, and | 
kem ower to gie her a treat like. I've pit by a pund’s wuth 
o’ siller as she dunna guess aught about; and she can ha’ 
what she likes wi’ it—a gownd, or a shawl, or a lot o’ 
fairins, or jist whativer she fancies. She telled me as how 
tha public tha dame was to tek her few was called tha 
“Wheatsheaf ;” but I cann& find “ Wheatsheat’’ nohow.’ 

‘“Theer’s no “ Wheatsheaf” i’ tha town nowheres,’ said 
the poultry-woman, in a very low voice. 

‘Nowheres ?’ said Ben, astonished. ‘For sure thin tha 
lass is so careless, she'll ha’ forgat the right name. But, 
howe’er sall I find her if I dunna knaw tha public? IT 
such a throng as this’n, ’tis like lookin’ for a needle i’ a 
botéle o’ hay. Ha’ ony o’ ye s€ed her? Ye sed ye had.’ 

‘We secd fer yisternight,’ muttered a man in the group 
about hims 

‘Well! wheer was that, thin? Canna ye say ? 

‘T’ tha porch o’ “ Miner’s Joy.”’’ 

‘Ta “Miner’s Joy”? Is’t that the public? Wheer 
dew it stand? I'll go straight tew it. It'll git tew dusk 
for tha lass to see to git her fairins, and I hev to gae bac 
wi tha marn.’ 

The poultry dame laid her hand gently on his arm. 

‘Dinna gae to “ Miner’s Joy,” Ben.’ 

“Why na?’ he asked quickly. ‘Why na?’ 
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None of them spoxe. He looked swiftly and fiercely 
from one to the other. ® 

‘What is’t ye kiv fra me?’ ke said, in a very low voice, 
while his fair, ruddy face grew white. ‘Is tha little znse 
deadP*?’ .« ~ 

‘Na, na,‘Ben!’ cried a score of voices. ‘She’s well eaow 
—trust hor tha minx. It’s ony—’ 

‘Ony what? And how dares ye to call her names P’ 

His mouth was set, his face white as death, his gray sad 
eyes flashed fire. . 

The old poultry-woman still kept firm, pitying hold on 
his arm, 

‘Dunna ye tak on, Ben. I'd na say a harsh word o’ yer 
mither’s child ; but tha lass is no worthy o’ a’ that. She’s 
a bad un!’ 

Ben flung off her hand with a fierce oath. 

‘If ’ee was ony a man as sed that! Wheer’s my lass? 
Wheer’s Avice? I'll hey tha truth out o’ ye, sin I wring 
a’ yer throttles for it!’ 

They were frightened at his gesture and his tone: they 
ealled out as with one voice: 

‘She sold ta pup tew days agone, Ben; and she’s gaed 
wi’ tha gowd she get to Lunnon town; and she’s telled tha 
play-actors she’s mcanin’ to ke one o’ them i’ that great 
city; and re suldna tak on so; for everybody knowed ’cept 
yoursell that she’s been a gay un iver sin she cud cock her 
eye at aman. Theer stan’ Isaac o’ tha corn-mill as was 
her sweetheart this summer-time through ;—axehim—he’ll 
tell ye what a light-o’-love she was; and wi’ more’n na him 
for sure if ’ee ony know’d all.’ 

Ben stood still and rigidswith his face like a dead man’s, 
and his teeth clenched on his lower lip till the-blood gushed 
from it. ? 

Isaac was loitering near. 

He flashed his gray eyes over the youth. 

‘Isaac Cliffe, be this’n tha truth?” he said slowly. 

Isaac grinned—a half-sheepish—a half-victorious laugh. 

*’Tis trew,’ he muttered. ‘And I’d ha’ wed her, and med 
» honest woman o’ her, I would, Ben ;—ony ye sees she waa 
bad, core through.” 

The words were scarcely uttered ere Ben had sprung on 
him and seized him, and flung him up in the air. The lad 
waa strong, and a famous wrestler; he struggled, and fought, 
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and dealt back blow for blow ; but he had no force against 
the yiolence of passion and of agony. 

The people shrieked aloyd that they were killing one 
another, and tried to tear them asunder, and threw them- 

,Selv@s on the wrestling arms and heaving forms; and at 
langtfi by sheer conquest of numbers dragged Ben away off 

‘his prey, and held him motionless amongst them, while 
others who had come to the rescue, hurried the youth, 
swooning, and bruised, and bleeding from every limb, into 
the shelter of the nearest ale-house in the markct-square. 

All the hearts of the dense throne were with the dis. 
honoured and forsaken man; they closed around him and 

'eraved his pardon, and cried out rough tender words of 
sympathy and sorrow ; while the women, with tears coursing 
down thcir cheeks, left booth, and mart, and show, and came 
about him and sought to comfort him. 

‘Dinna tak’ on so,’ they murmured, ‘sure tha wench is 
no wurth it: An’ she ha’ gone to play-actin’ and sin; and 
yell see her na more i’ this life; and we knows as ye ha’ 
done a’ yer duty by her; and wimmin ha’ got the deil in 
‘em sometimes; and theer’s na man strong enow to cope wi’ 
the deil an’ a wench together. Dinna ye tak’ on so; ye’ve 
amaist killed the poor lad, as was na so mach to blame whin 
a’s been said.’ F 

But he heard no word that they spoke. He stood upright, 
rigid as a stone; gazing straight before him like a bull 
wounded unto death, but with the power to slay still in him. 
Then he threw his arms above his head with one loud cry: 

‘Tha little lass !—tha little lass!’ 

And fell forward like one dead; his face striking the 
stones of the street. e 

Th people closed around him as mourners close round a 

ave. 


They hid him from my sight: I knew no more, 


CHAPTER IX, 
JACOBS CHURCH. 


I can but dimly recall the nights and days of tisery that 
followed on my betrayal by Avice Dare. 

They are all in a b en | mass of blows, and oaths, and 
dark closets, and starvation, and brutal teaching of antics 
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that were styled pretty tricks, and nothing stands out clear! 
to me save the one remembrance of how utterly wretch 
I was. ‘ . 

I think nothing in the world’ is so intensely unhappy as 


an unhappy dog. We are of such vivid natures, of euch — 


lively imaginations, of such constant affection ;.and as ya _ 


ean never tell our woes, bat are almost sure to receive a 
cuff or a kick if we only murmur at our weary lot, we ara 
beyond all other creatures miserable. 

wonder now that I did not die ;—but if everything died. 
that is full of wrctchedness, your world would soon have 
but a sparse peopling. 

If the brutal treatment my purchaser looked on as ‘train. 
ing,’ had long endured, I dare say my young and tender 
frame would have given way bencath it ; my spirit certainly 
would have been broken. Happily for my safety he soon 
received an offer of a few guineas for me, in a month’s time 
from his purchase of me, which he immediately accepted. 
This offer transferred me to anew home, in which, at least, 
I found peace and repose, although these were accompanied 
by a rider which too often goes with them—1.e., dulness. 

It was in a dower-house, amidst the flatness and unloveli- 
ness of that ‘fen country,’ whither the man who had bought 
me of Avice had taken me when he had sped by night out of 
the little Derbyshire town, féarful no doubt of Ben’s ven- 
geance if he should be discovered. Here I became the 
property of an old and rich woman, who was the owner of 
this melancholy though peaceful hermitage. 

She was good to mein a general way, though often prerise 
and severe, and I suffered but little whilst with her. But 
there was nothing there to call my affections into play, and 
nothing that was of sufficient interest to mark out those 
years in my remembrance; nothing that could make me for- 
get the loss of my dear friends, Ben and Trust. 

No doubt this period was beneficial to me, for they were 
two years in which I was well fed, well cared for, and taught 
all those gracious and highly-bred manners which have ever 
since always distinguished me. They were good years for 
me, morally and physically, I am cll aie: but ee were 
dull ones, ectaes ess, and bear to my mind all the hazi- 
ness and dreariness that your earliest school days commonly 
wear to yours. They were quite uneventful, as life in the 
house of an aged, wealthy, and eccentric recluse usually is; 
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and beyond the hours I ee in the trim, high-walled, damp 
gardens, or in the big, yellow carriage, like a state cabin on 
wheels, I had absolutely no diversion except listening to the 
interminable readings with which my old mistress had her 

«hours occupied. “ @ 

« *Shé had been a woman of the,world, in her time, I be- 
lieve, though I know not what trouble had made her now a 
solitary in her dull jointure-house ; and she was very liberal 
in her range of literature. All languages being equally in- 

. telligible to us (though we ean never comprehend why you 
have not all one and the same, as we superior animals have), 
I derived considerable entertainment from hearing she in- 

‘numerable works, in various tongues, which her companion 
read aloud to her almost from morning to night. 

To my thinking, it seems as dreary work for any person 
close on her grave to stuff her brains with new knowledge, 
as for an artist to elaborately fashion a picce of pottery that 
he knows will be broken on the morrow; but te appeared 
not to feel it so. Besides she was very fond of French 
memoirs, and of all sorts of fiction, on the principle, I fancy, 
on which an actress, no longer upon the stage, likes to read 
over the old comedies that she once played in, when flowers 
were showered at her feet, and all the gay gladness of tri- 
umph was around her. e 

And thus my own mind, as I listened week after week, 
month after month, to these continuous and versatile read- 
ings, became stored with a vast and varied human know- 
ledge. The*depth and width of it will, no doubt, astonish 
you as you peruse my autobiography, though I endeavour to 
suppress all evidence of my scholarship as much as I can, 
since, am aware that to ask one’#rcader, or one’s spectator, 
to think, is the direst offence that either author or actor can 
ever commit. 

Perhaps also, if you find any touch af egotism, as of ou 
in these pages, you will kindly rememper that in these early 
days of my education I heard a great number of religious 
autobiographies. It is remotely possible that their influence 
may still colour my style; thougl. I had excellent counter- 
infusions of all kinds, ranging from Martial to Mantespan, 
and trust that the latter sway is the stronger. 

No doubt these two years were salutary for me, in body, 
and in mind; and the wondrous tales that I heard read, 
filled me with all the rash, eager, longing of youth for a 


eloser sight of this marvellous great world. Alas! it came 
mi a manner I had little looked forg I chanced one day tc 
accidentally break a very fine Vernis Martin vase, of which 
my old mistrgss was extravagantly fond ; and as I had geen 
often before Necccnced aS a mischievous, tiresome, friyolous ' 
little ercature, because my animal spfrits and childish jo¥- « 
ousness“would ill-tone down to the gray monotone of an 
aged invalid’s desires, I was forthwith sentenced to exile. 
A green and red parrot—as monosyllabic a creature as & 
mechanical toy, and as greedy as a Director, or the Liqui- 
dator that invariably comes after him—was purchased in 
my st@ad; and I was consigned to the butler, to be sold , 
wherever, and for whatever, he chose. 

I need not say that in this place I had never ceased to 
passionately regret my dear old master in the noble pine 
woods of the Peak. Indeed, I had sometimes lamented for 
him aloud in a grief that brought on me angry, words, and 
even angry strokes; so littlesympathy have men or women 
ever with our woes, although for theirs we fecl so keenly, 
and fret ourselves so ccaselessly. Twenty times at least 
had I endeavoured to run away, with the full intent of try 
ing to find my road back alone to the well-beloved littio 
cottage under the rose-thorn. But I had been always 
thwarted, overtaken, and pwnished for what they called 
‘straying,’ though it was but the simplest and most natural 
exercise of. fidelity. 

My anxicty, therefore, was tenfold increased at the pros- 

ect of a new removal, which seemed to consign me still 
her from him, and might plunge me into still greater 
wretchedness. Yet, like all youth, hope mingled with my 
fear, and I vaguely trustéd that if the coming change dia 
not take me back to my first beloved home, it would, per. 
chance, lead to some brighter, gladder, more+sympathetic 
existence than that which I had spent in the old, dull, 
moated dower-house amongst the marshes. My little brain 
was teeming with a myriad of visions—dogs have very vivid 
fancies, a8 you may tell by the excitement of our dreams. 
I scarcely knew whcther [ hoped most, or dreaded most, 
from the new adventures into which I should be cast, when, 
sold to a metropolitan dealer, the butler bore me forth, for 
the last time, from the gloomy gates of the place where, if 
I had not known joy, I had at least been safe, and well, and 
mnocent. 
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It was midwinter. 
The fens were half-covered with ice. The water-fowls 
weré dying of cold amd of starvation by the thousands. 
The bitter winds were rushing in from the northern ocean 
acrogs all those desolate marshlands and reedy still lagoons. 
“Farther towards the east the sea was rushing over the 
‘dykes and piers, and the salt Water was floodinge coppice 
and meadow, killing the river fish, and drowning the river 
birds, till fisher and farmer were dumb with despair. 

It was a very cold, cheerless season. It was a very long 
and terribly weary journey in such weather up to the Great 
City : a journey on which I vorily think I should have died, 
had: it not been for the goodness of the railway-guard, who 
took me with him in his van, and wrapped mein a bit of rug. 

We arrived late at night, and there was no one to meet 
me at the station. The guard was off duty till the next 
morning came round ; he pitied me, and tucked me under 
his arm, and carried me away. 

‘T'll take you round myself,’ he said to me, looking at 
the parchment label on my collar. I like men who speak 
to me as to a creature of reason and of feeling. ‘ You're 
going to a rare rum bad lot, you are.’ 

The din, the tumult, the gas-glare, the wild uproar of the 
London streets drove me almost mad with fright; and, but 
for the strong detaining hand of my guard, I should have 
flung myself under the wheels in sheer terror and been 
crushed to atoms. 

O, how coyld people live and breathe and endure existence 
in sich holes as this, I wondered ! Hundreds of small houses 
crowding on one another; story on story mounting to the 
murky smoke-veiled heaven ; the stench of candle and soap 
and Wbone-boiling and manure factories, steaming over all 
the Sea ; the only light the flare of the yellow gas, through 
the leaden fég, on faces haggard with misery, hideous with 
debauch, vile with crime, or death-like with starvation! 
My very blood curdled in me as I saw and heard, and 
turned blind and sick with the fetid odours of this Gehenna. 

Once I had heard my dear friend Ben talk to the work- 
men at the quarry of the cities and their foulness. 

‘I went to Lunnun once, Tam,’ he said, ‘ you’) mind the 
time ; I was a fule, and the ’scursion he was so cheap-like ; 
I was tempted. Well, I’m glad I went. I niver know'’d 
tall I did how such I had ta thank God for i’ bein’ country. 
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air’s all smoke and reek; an’ the winds 18 all pison; and 
whin ye look up’ards there’s a.creat? black hand like a divil’s 
wing a’ stretchin’ far oer atween ye and thasun. There 
bean’t a moisel of grass as ts grass ; there bean’t a leaf 
as don’t Jook sick and swounded; there bean’t a bird as 
dew sire; not a child as dew laugh; the birds fight and the 
ehilder sercech. They’re all jammed togither, like turf- 
sods when ye pack ’em close ; theer’s allus a horrible noise 
itheir cars; and a horrible stench 7 their nostrils. Now 
how should un grow up decent, and God fcarin’ like, whin 
they niver see the blue sky, nor smell a flower as blows, 
nor feels tha sou’-wester sweep agin their faces? Ta 
Passon he talk a deal of divils and sich like: weel !—if 
theer be ’em anywhcerer, for sure it was they as fust drew 
min into cities, that they mzht forgit their God 7 tha 
stenching drouth, and be ready to be swept 7 ta hell, all o’ 
one muck an’ one heap!’ 

I remembered Ben’s words when I also entered that 
abomination of desolation—the eastern half of the City of 
Labour. 

In the little cottage in the pie-wood, even in the dreari- 
ness of winter and under the drag of peer: there had 
been beauty—beauty in the white, smooth, glittering snow ; 
in the branches all silvered with the hoar-frost ; in the leap- 
ing flame on the hearth that played on the lattice pancs ; in 
the beautiful clear steely skies with the northerly stars 
burning through them. - 

But here !—I shuddered as I saw the gray, dust-strewn, 
mouldy tenements; the tawdry frightfulness of the few 
attempts at ornament, the ghastly tumult of the choked 
street—choked with thieves and beggars, and tally-men, and 
ballad-sellers, and prostitutes, and costermongers, and 
wretch-d horses starving in the {ast years of age, and ghoul- 
like children quarrclling with the poor stray dogs for offal. 
Poverty is bitter in the country; but it is beaven beside 
hell compared with poverty in the city. 

The way seemed to me interminable through these most 
hideous streets. Where the guard stopped was before a 
little low row of filthy crowded houses, all alike, and all 
hemmed in on one another, with gas flaring about on either 
side, and stalls of horrible-scented fish, of coffee, and of 
oranges, standing down the narrow way with little oil-lampe 
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flaring above them under shades, and miserable children 
gathgring round. 

My protector knockéd at,one of t/1e low-doors. 

‘Bill Jacobs?’ he asked. 

‘Bll Jacobs, yer are,’ growled a beer-thicktened voice as 
the dor unclosed. . ° 

A hand clutched me savagely°by my throat. e 

‘Q-ah! this ’ere little beast!’ be muttered. ‘ Anythin’ 


to ey : 

‘Nothin’ to pay,’ answered the guard. ‘’Tis a pretty 
eritter you’ve got there. I wouldn’t mind standin’ ten bob 
for him.’ . 

The other man, still holding me by the neck, growled 
out a sardonic laughter. 

‘I dessay yer wouldn’t. Ten sovs, my lad, or nothin.’ 

And with that he slammed the door in the guard’s face ; 
and I felt, with a fearful sinking of the heart, that my only 
chance was Yone for ever. 

This new home of mine was in a hidcous little house, and 
cones of only one room, with the cellar immediately 

clow. 

The room was black with dirt and smoke ; there were two 
cupboards in it, one occupied by two badgers, the other by 
two small dogs. The cellar Pencath appeared full of dogs, 
to judge by the howling and moaning that procecded from 
it. There was a miserable bed in the chamber; a rickety 
table ; a few cages filled with miserable choking throstles 
and larks, half dead with stench and captivity; and there 
was beyond, seen through a little window in the back wall, 
a yard of which I knew the purpose ere I had been many 
hours there. ® 

Such was the abode of Bill Jacobs and his wife; the 
latter a wan,gentle, broken-spirited creature, whom he kept 
black and blue with bruises, and who sought, I found, to 
do all the little she was able to mitigate for us the horrors 
of this Black Hole. 

The first thing that Bill Jacobs did with me was to flin 
me at the woman with a curse; the next was to turn a 
smile to two youths who were waiting his advent. They were 
slender gentleman-like boys, about seventeen, and, as I 
Imagine now, must have been public school lads. They had 
come for some pleasant pastime, it seemed by their looks 
and words ; it proved to be the baiting of a badger. 
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I will not sicken my readers with the narrative. They 
robably know all the details of how the poor, brave, s{out- 
eee animal holds his own against the terrible odds, till, 
fue on foe being sent against him, the agony of his wounds 
and the loss of his blood cow even his fearless spirit, atid he. 
submits te be dragged forth, a mass of torn fur and riggsd | 
flesh, hepless, blind, and ghivcring. 

In this instance the sport was doubly horrible, because 
neither badger nor bull-dogs had any heart or zest for the 
fight ; they both shrank back, and had to be scourged and 
pricked and dragged to the encounter; and when it was 
all over, the limping, bleeding dogs were kicked back to 
their cellars, and the badger was thrown in his hole to re- 
cover from his injuries, only to again go through the same 
ordeal of torture. 

And tho slender-limbed boys, with their pleasant voices, 
were charmed, and left two sovereigns with the exhibitor 
of the spectacle, and went out in glee and gaiety, having 
enjoyed a favourite sport of Young England. 

It made me very ill and sick at heart; it was the first 
bloodshed I had ever seen, and the sight had been very 
hideous to me, and had made me shudder greatly. 

How could 1 tell mysclf that I might not be torn in 
picces next ? +5 

It secmed hell itself, this place to which they had con- 
signed me. 

The man’s horrible curses ; the howls of the dogs in the 
cellar; the wailing of the puppies in cages; the sight of 
the blood and the torture; the shrieks of the animal that 
he kicked or beat, or forced into some wretched hole too 
small for it to turn in; th~ sad filmy eyes of the poor birds 
sitting moping with their feathers all in disarray ; the pite- 
ous terrors of the woman every time her husband’s savage 
glance lit on her, as though with every look she feared a 
blow: all this was more dreadful to me than I can ever 
describe. 

Almost all day long I was shut up in a cage lest I should 
roam away—a cage of wire about a foot square, in which 
my limbs became so cramped, and my sight so stupefied 
from being set away on a dark shelf, that I almost ceased 
to keep any account of the passage of the days, and hardly 
knew when uight fell and dawn began. 
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Now ana then, by urging that such confinement would be 
my death his wife Jenny got permission from him to let me 
run loose a little in t! » yard; but even then I was so 
terrific 1 lest evil shoula happen to me, that I hardly dared 
to go 0 underncath the folds of her cottén gown. 

*. I was sorry for hertoo ; she had such an utterly wretched, 
co! turless, woe-begone life, that it seemed frighttuP that any 
one of God’s creatures ever should be condemned to live 
such. 

She never stirred out; she was the butt and scapegoat of 
her brutal husband, and she had nothing to do from morn- 
ing until evening, save to dress the wounds of the torn and 
baited creatures, and revive enough vitality in them to 
enable them to go forth again to meet the torture. 

She was a tender-hearted woman too, which made her lot 
an agony scarce less than that of the martyred beasts. I 
have known her stretch her arm between a dog and her 
husband’s whip, though the cruel lash cut into her flesh 
likea knife; and I have seen her seize his hand, and scream 
for pity, when he was thrusting a red-hot needle into a 
canary’s eye to blind it (on the fancy that it sang better in 
ylindness), though with the next moment his huge fist surely 
. velled her with the boards. ° 

I daresay many such problems have puzzled bigger heads 
than mine; but { have often marvelled whatever compen- 
sation could ever be found or given for that long, unre- 
warded, stricken life, which was spent unseen of men, 
subject to the brutalities of a drunkard, and racked by the 
witness of cruelties that it was absolutely powerless te 
prevent P 

An old dog, Punch by name, who had been there many 
ee to whom this tyrant was alone not cruel, because 

e had once seen Punch strangle a man that strove to beat 
him), told mé that in a bygone time she had had a little child, 
and that, though the child had only lived two years, it had 
lived long enough for its blue eyes to grow pale and dilated 
with fear at its father’s steps—long enough for its mother 
to say that she thanked God when she laid it down at rest 
within its little quiet grave. 

This ruffian was indeed one of the greatest brutes that the 
world ever held. 


Dog-iancier was in his case, as in most others, a delicate 
@ 
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synonym for dog-stealer; and the society that met in his 
den was composed of some of the very worst blackguards in 
London. These men smoked and drank; and swore and 
gambled, in the lowest and coarsest fashion that they could; 
and were especially hilarious when one of them had broy ght 
in a valuable animal, for whom its master would be certa.n te 
offer fabulous rewards, or ‘k priceless little pet dog, that 
could be slipped in a pocket and carried out of the country 
before its owner had scarcely discovered its loss. 

The big dogs they drugged, lest their bark might be heard 
and recognisea, until such time as a reward high e.wugh to 
satisfy their own cupidity was advertised; when they would 
pee on a clean shirt and a virtuous face, and take the captive 

ome, with many declarations of their own tenderness to- 
wards him, when they had found him astray ‘right away b 
Barnes Bridge, sir—'alf starved—as I’m livin’ man.’ Whic 
fable, if the dog had a mistress and not a master, usually 
brought about an extra sovereign to the good Samaritan. 

The small ones they generally sent on to the Continent ; 
and one little fellow, only four years old, told me he had 
been stolen fourteen times by Bill Jacobs’ emissaries, on 
each of which occasions they had never sold him for less 
than twenty guineas, sometimes for more, and always in 
different cities of Europe. 

He was called ‘Cosmo,’ ‘short for cosmopolitan,’ he ex- 
plained to me. ‘You know that means a citizen of the 
world—one who has seen many countries and many minds. 
But myself—I hate the title. It means, as fer as my ex- 
perience goes, that you have a smattering of everything, 
and a knowledge of nothing; a bill at every inn, and a home 
im no country; everybody claims you, and you can claim 
nobody ; your standing point is on a see-saw, and youre & 
tennis-ball for all rackets.’ 

And he was certainly extravagantly bitter of the subject 
of his cosmopolitanism. To have been sold and bought a 
dozen times always sours adog; though I have known men 
who have been sold and bought a hundred times, who have 
ig very fat and very comfortable in the process of 
exchange. 

But, then, you see the men pocket the money; and the 
dogs don’t. 

Anything more utterly degraded, wretched, and desolate 
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than I was at this prison of Bill Jacobs’, I could not sup- 
ose ever had the unhappiness to exist. If it had not been 
fot Jenny Jacobs, I sould not have lived a week. 

She did all she could to better my condition, and to com- 
fortame in my misery, and whilst 1 was with hex she in a 

“geasgre succeeded. , But she used to be sent out by her 

husband ‘charing,’ and was half the day away; amd in her 
absence I was consigned to the cellars, where all the 
hapless animals which Jacobs had stolen, or purchased 
cheaply, were immured with scarce any light, foul water, 
clanking chains, and tk> scantiest food that would suffice 
to keep breath in their bodies. ° 

You think you have no slaves in England! Why, half 
the races in creation moan, and strive, and suffer, daily and 
hourly, under your merciless tyrannics! No slaves! Ask 
the ox, with his blood-shot agonised eyes, mutilated for the 
drovers’ gain ere he is driven to his end in the slaughter- 
house. Ask the sheep, with their timid woe-begone faces, 
scourged into the place of their doom, bruised and bleeding 
and tortured. Ask tho racer, spent ere he reaches his 
prime, by unnatural strains on strength and speed, that he 
may fill the pockets of your biggest blackguards with mis- 
begotten gold; old whilst yet he is young, poisoned in the 
hours of his victory, caressed by princes in the moment 
that he ministers to their greed, cast off to street hire and 
hourly misery in the worthless years of his weary age. 
Ask the cart-horse, doomed, through a long life of labour, 
to strive andestagger under burdens, to bear heat and cold, 
and.hunger, and stripes, without resistance; fed grudgingly, 
paid for willing toil by merciless blows, killed by doing the 
work of men as the Egyptian slave died in the lifting of 
the l@st stone to the King’s Temple, or consigned, as the 
mly recompense for years of usefulness and patience, to 
the brutalitiés of the dissecting-room or of the knacker’s 
yard. Ask us! 

What! You tell me this is but the issue of an inevitable 
law? Ay, so it is; of the law of the stronger over the 
weaker. But whilst you thus follow out that law on 
millions of chained and beaten and tortured creatures, have 
conscience enouga, I pray you, not to breg aloud that you 
keep no slaves, zut to bawl from the housetops of your 
revercnce for {rcedum A 

@ 
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When will you give a Ten Hours’ Bill for horses—a Pro- 
hibitive Act against the racing of one and two-year-olds ?P—~ 
a Protection Order for cattle?—hnd an Emancipation 
Movement for chained dogs? Nay—when will you do se 
much as semeimber that the coward who tortures an atimal 
would murder a human being if he were not afraid cf tlhe 
gallows? When will you see that to teach the hand of a 
child to stretch out and smother the butterfly, is to teach 
that hand, when a man’s, to steal out and strangle an 
enemy ?P 

The time passed, as I have said, very monotonously, ve 
miserably, the chicf part spent in the cage upon the shelf, 
or in the cellar I have named. I believe that Jacobs failed 
in his efforts to get a purchaser for me; for sometimes he 
would wash me and comb me, and carry me forth, through 
many streets and a grand white mansions, and into 
green carriage-crowded parks. He would offer me now to 
one, now to another of people passing by; ahd when we 
reached home again he would curse me and pinch my fiesh 
and forbid his wife to give me any supper, alleging that I 
ate my head off—as indeed I almost could have done, so 
devoured with hunger was I oftentimes. 

The only day that Bill Jacobs was at all in decently 
human temper was upon the Sundays of each week. 

At this lodging of his there was a back-yard ; and in the 
back-yard was a rat-pit. On Sunday mornings there used 
to be grand spectacles of rat slaughter. And there were 
numbers of young men—very gentleman-like-men, some of 
them—who would pay half-a-guinea for admission, and a 
seat to see the rats being killed, and the rat-dogs torn and 
worried in the conflict ; and the prices ranged as high as & 
sovereign a seat when, in addition to its ennobling’sport, 
there was one of the badgers brought out from the cupboard 
to be drawn. 

‘Jacobs’ Church’ was s byword amongst a certain 
sporting community; and I have seen men whom I sub- 
sequently saw in the House of Commons, and at the 
celebrated Clubs, come thither on a Sunday morn after a 
late breakfast, to assist at the precious spectacle of dogs 
and rats fighting, tearing, and slaughtering one another, 
till the pit was red with blood, ° 

What did the police do? 
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O, nothing. Jacobs paid them well to be quiet. They 
took up an old man for selling periwinkles during divine 
service, and they lockéd up,a little beggar child for sitting 
sobbing on a door-sill, both just outside Bill’s house; but 
thef\ knew better than to come to lords afd gentlemen, 
Yad hhembers of parliament, and disturb the Sabbath circle 
round the rat-pit. r e 

Most of our race, kept here thus, of course were beagles, 
rat-catchers, bull terriers, and the like; and by the way, 
how sharp, how hard, how éull of concentrated cunning and 
ferocity combined, become the countenances of your rat- 
eatching dogs! They are exactly like the faces af your 
men on the turf: of a surety debasing pursuits mould 
the features as the hand of the sculptor moulds the mask 
from clay ; or else why should your bull-dog, who is for 
ever drawing badgers or chevying vermin, get that look 
for all the world like that on the face of your prize- 
fighters? ‘And why should your young lordling, who 
spends all his patrimony on ‘ yearlings’, and all his time on 
the ‘flat,’ approximate so closely in tone and aspect and 
countenance to the bookmakers, and blacklegs, and trainers, 
ah jockeys, who between them contrive to rob and to ruin 

im! ° 

It is needless to say that I was very frightened and 
miserable in such society. They made dreadful mockery 
of me and my white silky curls; and they were perpetu- 
ally fighting and swearing amongst one another. Their 
conduct was fearful; their language I happily did not 
cotnprehend. 

There was one old bull-dog, who looked the most savage 
yet the most honest of them aal, who protested me from 
their violence, and was, in his own hard rceagh way, kind 
to me. 4 

He was by name Tussler, and was, I found, the hero of 
a hundred fights. He deigned to talk to me a good deal, 
and tried to enlighten my ignorance; but I did not under- 
stand much that he said: 1 only felt that life seemed, b 
his showing, a constant rough-and-tumble affray in whic 
the weakest always went to the wall. 

Tussler told me he had belonged to a bruiser who had 
but Ra | departed from the scene of his earthly 
Comoat, 
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‘They made me chief mourner with a bit of crape on, 
he continued. ‘I don’t know why they thought crape ne- 
cessary, for I was really very: sorry that he died. The 
world thought Jemmy Brown—he was called the Game. 


Cock alwuys: you must have heard of himP Nevor!—_ 


a 


damn it, where have you liyed P ( 

‘Well, the world always thought that the Cock was a 
brutal bloodthirsty fellow. You know he had a very neat 
way of pounding his man’s face into a jelly ; and when he 
got him doubled up at the ropes he always went into him— 
awful. He killed Old Swipes that way—an Irish bruiser 
Swipes. was, and only twenty when the Cock smashed him 
as dead as a door-nail—but it was only in the way of busi- 
ness. It was a job, and he liked to go through with it. 

‘Outside the Ring Jemmy was the best-natured creature 
roing. When a badger halt-murdered me, the Cock nursed 
me like a woman. And there never was a man that stuck 
as the Cock did to a friend. There was one in particular 
he was fond of—one he’d been with at school as a child, 
and one he had never lost sight of ; a poor devil that never 
came to any good because he was such a soft-hearted thing, 
and ended atdJast as a super—a man you know that goes 
on the stage to carry a flag, or a torch, or a sword, and say 
nothing. ° 

‘Well, one day Jemmy was engaged for a private match 
in a gentleman's rooms at Oxford; and if he failed to be 
there punctually, he’d agreed to pay the bruiser whom he 
was to meet forfcit stakes of twenty-five pounds ;—and 
vou must know that the money was a deal to the Cock, for 
he lived fast and was often out at elbows. Just as he was 
starting for une fight there-came a letter by morning mail: 
it was only a line or two scrawled by this super, to say he 
had been taken bad in his lungs as he was acting as stan- 
dard-bearer down in Cornwall, and the doctors had told 
him he’d die; and he begged to see Jemmy before he went 
to his grave. 

‘What did the Cock do?—never pansed a second, just 
tossed the forfeit stakes to his friend, and started that 
minute for Penzance. The poor super died am hour after 
Jemmy got there; but he begged of the Cock to take care 
ef his son, a little un with no mother, and a pretty puny 
Gve-year-older. 


- 
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‘Ihe Cock took that lad, and he sent him to a good 
aclfool; and he laid him up in lavender, as it were, and 
never let him hear a hargh word. He never let him see 

the Ring, because he thought as the dead wouldn’t like it; 
butshe had him trained up for a glass-stainer, ahd the boy 
is at it now: very quick at hiseart, and quite steady. Now 
I call the Cock a good man—what do you say?* And yet 
the world called him a precious villain ; and they were very 
near swinging him on a gallows when he pummelled the 
breath out of Swipes.’ ° 

I could say nothing: all moral and mental perception 
were too utterly confused in me with this combit&tion of 
virtue and murder. 

‘There’s a deal of goodness that the world never sees,’ 
said Tussler in conclusion, ‘as there’s a deal of viciousness 
it never guesses. Now, myself, I love worrying rats, and 
cats, and badgers—I am never so happy as when I lay a 
dozen dead all round me—but I should scorn to hurt a 
lame dog, I wouldn’t kill a cat that fought for her kittens, 
and I would have let the Cock beat me to death if he’d 
wished just because he was my master and I cared for him.’ 

I ventured to hint that, with so much natural goodness 
of character, it might be as well to be merciful even to 
rats and to badgers. e 

‘Q, damn it, no!’ he replied with considerable acerbity. 
‘They are one’s foes by nature. A badger would kill me 
if I didn’t kill him. I choose as men choose,—I just nip 
his neck. Don’t get preachee-preachee! Did you ever 
hear of a rum lot ellod Quakers across the Atlantic that 
were always pré<ing of peace P—well, my dear, they burnt 
everybody that didn’t agree with them. That is what the 
peacemakers always do.’ 

I was sitent out of deference: conscious that he could 
nip me in the neck if I differed. 

uch the same motive lies at the bottom of most of the 
reverence that this age sees rendered to kings and queens, 
creeds and codes. 

Such conversations as this did not make me less miserable, 
less terrified, at the prospect of this world into which I was 
ioe ed ; or less regretful of that happy, innocent, playful 

e that I had led in the little cottage under the pines. 

Qld Trust would have felt every hair on his head stand 
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on end at the enormities I heard and witnessed; and that 
humane creature, who had sorrowed over a frozen lainb, 
would have howled in disgust at the conversation of this 
sporting community,—conversation exclusively of the nme 
bers slaughtered, and of the prowess of the slaughterers. .. 

Subsequently, I have ofter. been present at hot luncheons 
in manorial woods after battue-shooting, and once also at 
an Imperial hunt in the forest of Compitgne; and the talk 
at both has borne the closest possible resemblance to that 
heard in the bull-dogs’ cellar at Bill Jacobs’. But I did not 
know this then; and I was only immeasurably frightened 
and horfror-stricken. 


CHAPTER X. 
HE I8 LAUNCHED ON LIFR. 


I REMAINED some little time at this wretched place; the 
snly things that solaced me being the poor woman’s great 
eare, and the rough kindness of Tussler, whose conduct was 
far better than his‘language, which, 1 must say, was awful. 
The winter was merging into epring, and I had been there 
about three months, when Tussler was sold to a sporting 
baronet, and I became aware that some change was about 
to take place in my own affairs. 

I had been washed, combed, made smart, and dressed jn 
a little scarlet jacket that Jacobs, in his good humour, was 
wont to aver made me look just like an Ascot post-boy ; I 
still wore the little bit of aWwhite metal chain collar, greven 
with my name, which had been forged for poor Ben by the 
burly smith at the forest-forge in the pine-woods, who, 
though his chief labour lay in shoeing the huge cart-horses, 
yet had shown so light and facile a touch at little pieces of 
metal work, that could pleasure a maiden in her fancy, or 
a child at his play. 

When I was thus dressed, Jacobs bore me out with him; 
he chuckled, and seemed content ; I was thrust into a small 
dark wicker den, that was tied down over my head ; and I 
knew no more, ‘Hold yer jaw, yer beast,’ he said onee 
with a shake of my cage, ‘ what are yer yelping at P’ 
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I was yelping because, as he carried me into the street, 
and | thrust my head a little forth from my basket, in the 
damp, chill March morfiing, g girl went by us with a basket 
full of little penny-bunches of country-born violets, blue 
and white; ail the sweet familiar fragrance of theny brought 
‘Pack So me, so vividly, the clusters that bed ag all the 
‘moss-grown ground under the trees of my lost but unfor- 
gotten home. 

When your dog, lying near you, gives a sudden cry, as 
though of pain, you Lick him ;—ah! my good sirs, is it only 
because he is troubled with too much memory ; a disease 
which you, who are of the world, worldly, you who forget 
with such pleasant ease all disagreeable trifles, from your 
marriage vows to your unlimited liabilities, are little likely 
to catch from him by contagion. 

Bill Jacobs carried me swiftly through his own hideous 
quarter of the town towards open squares and spacious 
streets, and masses of what iocked to me like palaces ;—and 
palaces they were, as I knew later on, castles of Indolence 
wherein the Kings of Clubs reigned supreme. 

He turned up one of the by-streets leading out of the 
chief of these great thoroughfares ; and after some little 
delay was admitted into a building bearing the inscription 
of ‘chambers,’ and passed up the staircase to a room on the 
second floor of this, to me, mysterious domicile. 

It was a very pretty little room, all rose-hued and gilded, 
and bright th gay chintz, and with manifold ornaments, 
not in the very best taste. I thought it must be the apart- 
memt of some fair feminine thing; but there was no one in 
it, save a man of about thirty years; small, handsome, 
and bearing about him somewhat éhe air of that class which 
I havflater on heard characterised as the ‘ would-be swells’ 
of society. 

He was exquisitely attired in a morning dress of mulberry 
velvet! and had coffee and brandy beside him on the dain- 
tiest of inlaid stands; and he was glancing through a 
yellow-covered novel, which he slashed idly with a pretty 
paper-knife, as he looked up and spoke. 

‘Brought the beast, Jacobs? Let’s have a look at him.’ 

‘A perfect animal fora lady—quite perfect, sir,’ my owner 
responded, handing me over as roughly as though I were a bit 
of wood, for inspection. ‘You want him for 9 Russian 
princess, sir, I believe you said?’ 
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The young man nodded assent; and asked if I should stand 
the climate, to which of course Bill Jacobs gave ap un: 
qualified affirmative; and the pext fifteen minutes were em 
ployed in one of those minute and merciless analyses of me, 
which degs hear made in their presence, and human ¥eings 
only beheld in their critics’ newspaper articles.  § 

But # comes to very much the same thing with both— 
and whether it be a dog-fancier inspecting a terrier, a dog- 
buyer staring at a mastiff, a leader-writer dissecting a 
statesman not of his party, or a reviewer passing judgment, 
on a poet not of his clique, the whole quartette equally 
ignore all the excellences that stare them in the face, and 
only dwell on the one fault they can find in breeding ore 
training,—in strain or in style. 

The moments seemed centuries to me, nor was I in the 
least reassured at the prospect of being bought for a woman. 
Little Cosmo, at Jacobs’, had told me, that parasol handles 
could rap fearfully hard, and small, high-heeled embroidered 
boots kick with exceeding asperity and severity. 

Ah! you people never guess the infinite woe we dogs 
suffer in new homes, under strange tyrannies; you never 
heed how we shrink from unfamiliar hands, and shudder 
at unfamiliar voices, how lonely we feel in unknown places, 
how acutcly we dread harghness, novelty, and scornful 
treatment. Dogs die oftentimes of severance from their 
masters; there is Grey Friar’s Bobby now in Edinboro’ 
town who never has been persuaded to leave his dead owner’s 
grave all these many years through. You seo such things, 
but you are indifferent to them. ‘It is only a dog,’-you 
say ‘what watter if the brute fret to death ?’ 

You don’t understandet of course; you who so soon for. 
zet all your own dead, the mother that bore you, the nfistrese 
‘shat loved you, the friend that fought with you shoulder 
to shoulder ; and of course, also, you care nothing for the 
measureless blind pains, the mute helpless sorrows, the 
vague lonely terrors, that ache in our little dumb hearts 

Tama dog of the world now,—O yes,—just as your best 
men are men of the world. But I think to most of us cynics 
the world is only a shield of bronze,—held before us to hide 
the breast-wound. What do you say ?—the sentiment 1s 
bot new I am well aware; but it is emphatically the truth. 

T have seen so many of these shields, so brillisnt and 
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polished and proven, which rang so hard and so keen, rv 
pelliag the sharpest spearheads; but the hearts that beat 
under them throbbed:throbbed in pain till they were 
quiet in death. If you have not,—where have you lived P 

“ ,—my barter this morning in the littld rose-coloured 

“Poom? was soon effeated, and the purchaser paid for me in 
four crisp five-pound notes, Jacobs of course protesting 
that I was worth quite treble the amount. 

I was thankful when he was gone; no fate could be worse 

» than the durance I had undergone in his cellars. 

The young man soon after passed into his bed-chamber 

adjoining; and I was left alone with a very big dog-whom 
“ I had noticed asleep in the window. 

He reared himself up, and surveyed me; I liked his look ; 
he was a kingly creature, called indeed King Arthur, and I 
thought he would fight my battles for me whilst I was there. 

I am brave enough in my way ; but I have necessarily far 
more mind than matter; and a little Maltese dog can no 
more find courage of use against a hound’s fangs or a brute’s 
boot, than your chivalrous soldier, with all the blood of the 
cavaliers in him, can find his avail him aught against your 
dainty, devilish, thirty-inch shell, with its ,pretty steel 

rominoes of slaughter. . 

He stared at me, and growled a little; 

‘Humph! so you are for her /’ 

‘The Russian Princess?’ I asked timidly; feeling that 
he growled at ner, and not at me. 

‘The Rusgfian Princess!’ he echoed. ‘ Fiddlesticks!’ 

‘Shall I stay here, then ?’ I inquired. 

‘No, I know who you are bought for ;—but I don’t want 
to say. I have lived long enoug& to learn discretion.’ 

I found King Arthur, when I knew him better, the 
frankest, blisdest, most easily cheated creature in creation ; 
but it is always this sort of character that shukes its head 
most sapiently, and believes most implicitly in its own 
politic reserve !’ 

‘Who is that gentleman that buys me?’ I ventured to 
ask him. 

‘His name? Leopold Lance.’ 

‘And is he your owner too ?’ 

* Goodness no !—I belong to Derry Denzil ; he only left 
me here while he went to Paris. He'll be back to-night 
Belong to little Lance ?—mo thank you! [hate this room 
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one can't turn in it without knocking something down. 
You should see Denzil’s rooms, big as barns, with nothing 
less solid than oak, and bronze, and marble in them. This 
place is for all the world like a woman’s stall at a fancy- 
fair. Women do send him some of the nicknacks—actiesses | 
do when they want a puff in the Mouse, and wo-'ld-Le 
fashionable ladies do when they want a line as a leader of 
society—but for the most part he buys them himself; and 
then hints with a smile or a word that they come from the 
Countess of somewhere, or pretty Mrs. Thingamy. lLeo’s 
weakness 18 bonnes bg iade and when he don’t get any, 
he makes them to his fancy; metamorphosing how d’ye 
does into appointments, and dinner cards into letters of 
ntrigue, just as your costumiers turn a girl out of the streets 
into a superb Anonyma, till aman spends his whole fortune 
on the very same creature he gave a penny to twelve months 
before at a crossing.’ 

Of this peroration I did not comprehend one word; but 
it sufficed to make me the reverse of comfortable as to my 
own future prospects. The good-natured, gallant King per- 
ceived my pereeree dismay, and hastened to comfort me. 

‘You will be well enough where you are going,’ he said. 
‘If you were a man she would pluck you as bare as the 
back of her hand ; being a dog a kick of her boot—thirty 
guineas a pair her boots are, real silver-gilt heels that go 
click-clack like a cavalry-man’s !—or a mouthfnl of cayenne 
pepper instead of biscuit, or some little trifle of that sort, 
will be the worst she will do for you. And Kanfreluche is 
there; Fanfreluche is a good little soul, good at the eore 
you know: though she’s a little devil with her teeth at 
times, and the vainest creature living, she is as staunch as 
steel, and as game asa bantam-cock, and can bea very good 
friend when she likes. Besides I will have a care for you 
myself ; I sometimes come there with Denzil. And Pearl 
can never look me straight in the face, isn’t it odd P An 
honest dog’s eyes always daunt those women. They seem 
to think that we scent them out as thieves ; though their 
crowbarsmay only be cast from the metal of barefaced greed; 
and their skeleton keys made of men’s broken honour—’ 

‘Pearl ? who is Pearl?’ I interrupted him. 

‘You will know soon enough,’ he said curtly; at that 
moment m ates returned from the inner room, caught 
me up, and fastened with great care on my collar « pair of 
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Uxquisite filigree ear-rings, slipped me and them into a 
basket, and gave it to a man in waiting, who departed with 
me without a word. 

Of course of where we went I had no knowledge: I was 
mm almost total darkness. The ear-rings ' would have 

“gcratehed to pieces willingly; but the exceedingly narrow 
space'in which I was"confined prevented my cramped limbs 
from any indulgence in such vengeance. 

The journey seemed endless to me. 

At length, by the sounds I heard, I concluded my tem- 

' porary abode had been carried into a house and into a room. 
thought I had been hours in that wicker-work dungeon ; 

.and when, on the lid being thre-vn sharply open, I sprang 
out on a picce of blue velvet, 1 gave a sharp prolonged 
how! of misery. 

For that I got a sharp box on the ear from the hand of 
a woman, and, looking up, I saw that I was on the lap of 
one of the most magnificent persons it has ever been my 
fate to behold. 

But O!—how hard her hand had slapped me! 

She read a note that laid beside me with some effort, as 
though reading were unfamiliar to her, laughing a little 
grimly as she did so ; then, tossing it aside, clutched eagerly 
at the ear-rings to which I suppose it had drawn her atten- 
tion, and tore them off, uttetly regardless of the curls of 
my hair that she plucked away with them. 

The ornaments were very elegant, and their Genoese fili- 
gree was all enriched with jewels. She examined them 
with the keen intentness of a testing jeweller; then put 
them aside in a mosaic box on a table near. 

The apartment was a small octagon chamber, all blue and 
silver, and exceedingly luxurious in its appointments— 
ecnuine luxury moreover, and not the affectation of it that 
had been visivle in the meretricious rooms of the man who 
had sent me hither. She herself was simply superb— 
attired in blue velvet that harmonised with her chamber, 
and was relieved by rich old lace at her bosom and elbows, 
and a single large diamond at her throat. 

The tearing out of my hair had hurt me inexpressibly ; 
and I shrieked aloud with the pain, hiding under a couch. 

She gave a gesture of intolerant anger; pulled me from 
tuy hiding-place, shook and slapped me till I had no senses 
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left, and than flung me aside with a brutal violence so that 
I fell heavily on the sharp edge of the ormolu fender. 

Then without even a glance at me, she swept out of the 
Jainty boudour with the mosaic box in her hand, leaving 
me half-stunned to recover as I might. a 

I was’ roused from my stupor by the touch of @ very 
slender cold nose; and ‘ooking up‘timidly, I saw a tiny 
fairy-like form, clad in blue, with a gold circlet of bells 
round its throat :—a ‘toy terrier,’ in point of fact, who 
ranks in our specics much as your petifs crevés and your 

retty cocodettes rank in yours. This was evidently the 
little worldling of whom King Arthur had spoken. 

‘I'am called Fanfreluche,’ said the small creature, who, 
had very bright eyes, and a very keen, coquettish, sharp 
little face. ‘I shall be sure to go now you are come. She 
changes us almost as often as she changes them.’ 

“Whom ?’ 

‘Never mind, my dear. You areachild! She hurt you, 
Iam afraid? She can be very violent if you rouse her—’ 

‘Indeed, she can,’ said I with a shudder. ‘ Who is she, 
pray? Can you tell me?’ 

Fanfreluche grinned significantly. 

‘My dear—I know as much about her as most people, 
but I can only tell you what she calls herself, and that is 
Laura Pearl.’ 

‘ And what does she do?’ 

Fanfreluche showed again her little sharp white teeth. 

‘Everything, my dear, that was ever inyented by the 
devil and improved on by women.’ : 

I shuddered again ; even in that little market town in the 
Peak the people had seemed to take it so uncomfortably 
for granted that the devil and the fair sex were always in 
partnership and good accord! 

‘Is she a lady?’ I inquired timidly. 

‘My precious innocent—she has some of the finest jewels 
in the world. That makes a lady, don’t it? She has fine 
Aorses; fine servants; fine wines; the best cook, the best 
laces, the best everything. A lady?—O yes!—the girl 
that sells cigars, the ballerina that dances in gauze, the 
housemaids that sweep the steps, they are all ladies now, 
thanks to jargon apd the penny press. 

I did not understand, but Fanfreluche evidently con- 
sidered she had said something very witty, 
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‘Are you worth much? I doubt not »you come from a 
very bad lot,’ she continued a little superciliously. ‘I 
wondtr what Beltran ,will think of you. Anything he 
praises is chic directly. He said my shape was exquisite 
one orning; and I went up instantly from twenty to 
“ffty-fve guineas.’ : 

e The little wicked thing lookedeso immeasurablf vain and 
self-conscious, as she twisted her head askance fb get a 
sight of her tiny cora? collar with its row of gold bells, that 
she disgusted me; pretty and worldly-wise tough she was 
© ‘You cannot be so very mich more chic than J,’ I growled 
sulkily, ‘ since you confess you are to be sent away now that 
~1 have come.’ : 

Fanfreluche sneered a little ; with an indulgent good na- 
ture however. 

‘Bless the baby!’ she cried, as though she had been a 
matron and a mastiff at the least. ‘ What an ignoramus it 
is! Why, my dear, she will sell you as soon as she shall 
have had you a month or two. She sells us all; and the 
more we are worth the quicker we go—provided she can do 
it decently. They don’t know that, you see. O no!—we 
are always “stolen” or “lost” she tells them. And they 
are much out-and-out fools—they believe it!» And then 
they send her others to replace us; and the game goes on 
again; and altogether she makes a very pretty annual per- 
quisite out of her “ pets!”’ 

‘She must be a very wicked woman!’ I said indignantly, 
m my hurry., 

‘ Ne ot much good !’ said the little creature carelessly. ‘I 
don’t know that she’s worse than scores of others, though. 
There was Frédégonde, that I lived with last year in Pars 
—why Frédégonde would eat up'a hundred men a quarter, 
and all the youngest and the brightest and the best too; 
and no end of them boys, well nigh young enough to be her 
own sons !—’ 

‘Are they cannibals, these women? ’ I cried, utterly be- 
wildered. 

Fanfreluche grinned sardonically. 

‘Yes, my dear; all cannibals, And they eat bones and 
all; crunch—crunch—crunch ;—and get rich, and laugh, 
and fare gaily over the brainless skulls they have sucked 
dry, and the hearts they have torn out and ¢ soli 1’ 
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I had a dim perception that Fanfreluche was spcaking 
metaphorically, but I was not sure; and her words made 
me very ill at ease. It was horrible to be in the possession 
of a man-eater. . 

‘There comes Lizzie. I have to go out with her. but I 
will see you again,’ said the little lady, as a plcasar‘-' 
visaged maid appcared atche doorway. 

‘Whi are you going out?’ 

‘To be “lost,” I daresay. But I don’t intend to be lost 
to-day ; I want to see more of you. You amuse me; you 
are such an yrnocent! You will soon lose all that, to be 
sure. This isa capital place for learning the world and its 
tricks. Does my blue jacket sit right? I can’t bear it to 
wrinkle. Beltran admires my figure so much.’ 

‘The jacket’s all right,’ said I peevishly, rey looking 
at the little tight-fitting azure silk coat that she wore. 
‘And who’s Beltran ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you when I come back. Ta-ta, little one,’ cried 
Fanfreluche, hastening away to the chime of her tiny 
golden bells. 

I was very sorry she was gone; there seemed a certain 
kindliness in her despHe her assumption of cynicism, and 
her unfemirtine chatter; and though she scoffed at a good 
deal, I thought she sorrowed also for some things. 

Left alone, I glanced timidly round the room where I 
lay curled under a sofa: I was looking everywhere for the 
bleaching skulls, and the broken bones, of all the poor 
wretches whom she declared had been devoyred here. I 
saw nothing of the kind, and I began to think that.she 
must have been fooling me when she talked of this elegant 
boudoir as a slaughterhoyse. 

I saw, indeed, golden tazze, costly china, exquisits pic- 
tures, oriental stuffs, silks and satins, and furs, a malachite 
vase, a jasper table, a little ivory prayer-book, with the 
twisted monogram in turquoises and pearls upon the cover. 
Were these what the skeletons and the skulls had been 
transmuted into by the modern crucible of venial passion 
god unscrupulous greed P 

This solution of her mystery did not occur to me then ; 
but now I know well that it was the right one. 

For several hours Fanfreluche never returned. I was 
left wholly to solitude. I became fearfully hungry, but no 
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one brought me anything to eat: and in the end, like a child, 
as I was still, I sobbed myself to slecp, thinking that I 
woutl give all the wosld to exchange the broidered-satin 
cushion into which I sank} for a bed of moss under Ben’s 
old pines. ¢ 

It was nearly dark when I awoke by a dainty chime of 

. fairy°like bells, and beheld Farfreluche by my cagich. 

‘Well, my dear,’ she began in her ne patronising way, 
‘how have you been? Dull enough, poor little wretch. 
I have had no end of fun. I have been out driving with 

»her, in the carriage, shopping and flirting all this time. I 
love to go to the shops; we are first-rate customers, you 

_know; we always pay our bills, wedoindeed. Yousee we 
ean afford to be honest; it’s always one of them that writes 
the cheques! And how splendidly the silk-mercers, and 
the jewellers, and the milliners, and the florists, and the 
fruiterers serve us: you see we pay very much better than 
the great ladies do; we’ve got the great men’s money, and 
their wives have not. That’s how itis. Why! when I go 
into the bonbon-seller’s, they stuff my mouth full with 
sweetmeats, and macaroons: they wouldn’t pay all that 
sitention to a mere Duchess’s dog !’ 

‘Is it such a great thing to bea—Peay ?’ I asked, hesi- 
tatingl, 

‘Ama,uificent thinr ’ said Fanfreluche, with a smack of 
herl -« ‘All the fat of the land, my dear. And all the 
eream of the milk. There was a time, you know,—I’ve 
heard my grandmother talk of it,—when it was a great 
thing to be a great lady ; one of the heads of the nobility, 
you know. You set the fashion ; you ruled the tone; you 
shaped the society ; you could ban with a frown, or elevate 
with a smile; you were besieged for your ball tickets, and 
you were the cyavsure ofall eyes in your dress. But now 
—bless your fieart!—if your are a grande dame, you are just 
nowhere. Nowhere at all, except for eriched little pud- 
dling political purposes, if you belong toa “Party.” As 
for all the re ‘Dent and that lot have it. If you the 
great lady, bore men with exclusivism, they levant, and gc 
off to Pearl et Cie. ; if you want to rule them with a light 
hand, they kick over the traces, and laugh at you with Pearl 
et Cie.; 1f you won't be a dowdy, out of the fashion, you 
must follow the modes that Pearl et Cie. svt; if you buy a 
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fan, if you go to an opera, if you drive a new-fashioned 
equipage, if you adopt a costly costume, whether you like 
it or not, whether you know it or not, you are merely obey- 
ing the lead of Pearl et Cie. l have ed old Lord Brune 
talk of tke ruies and regulations of A!mack’s when ho was 
a youth—pracious ! the men of our day wouldn’t stand ons 
of them. They’d leave the‘Patronesses to dance a minuette 
in solitude, and come and make chaff of the old women over 
Pear! et Cie.’s claret and chicken !’ 

And Fanfreluche stopped to take breath, having fairly 
preached herself out of it. 

I ww very much bewildered, and not at all clear as to 
what she might mean. 

‘Then these Pearls are the real sovereigns of the world ?’ 
I ventured to suggest, glancing at the turquoise-studded 
prayer-book, which looked made for a Chapel Royal. 

Fanfreluche followed my glance and grinned, till what 
with her red lips, her white teeth, and her coal-black eyes, 
she looked for all the world very much like a very small 
devil. 

‘O yes! We go to church, my dear, we are very reli- 
gious, [assure you! Sovereigns, did you ask P—to be sure; 
and sovereigns you know always did have a nice knack of 
pillaging everybody right and left, and then dying in the full 
odour of sanctity. We, now and then, die in a hovel, it’s 
true, after all our brilliancy, if we lose our beauty very 
early; but then so do the sovereigns by the way, if the 
happen to lose their crowns. So the parallel fits bot 
ways. Yes!—they rule, do Pearl et Cie. If they only 
saved their money oftener and lost their tempers less often ; 
if they only didn’t dissol”e their diamonds in vinegar as it 
were, and fly into passions with their very best frierfds and 
paymasters they might rule the world. They do rule the 
bigger half of it as it is.’ 

‘But why do men—?’ 

Fanfreluche interrupted me, turning up her small thin 
nose. 

‘My dear! Men like to be cheated and pillaged, and 
sworn at, and made fools of, arid ruined ;—they do positively 
relish it. Orif they don’t, how should Pearl et Cie. possess 
the power men let them possess? A fact is a fact, you 
know. No good being blind to it. The sun will stay in 
the heavens however you may blink at hin—’ 
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‘Then you think—?’ 

“That the devil himself drilled women: and capital for- 
agers he made of them!’ sriapped Fanfreluche. ‘They don’t 
stagid steady fire, they won’t fight on tho square, and they 
never can carry out a campaign logically ; byt for sharp- 
shooting, and pillaging, and s¥irmishing, there arg no guer- 
rillas like them. Hungry are you? Poor littlefellow! Well 
—they will be dining in a couple of hours; then I'll take 

ou downstairs. We live very well here ; very well indeed. 
t never touch a bone—on principle ; we give them all away 
to the poor of the parish. Ah, my dear! you don’t dream 
how religious we are!’ 

And the tiny ercature—she was very much smaller than 
I—grinned again so diabolically that it positively frightened 
me to be in her presence. 

‘When I say we live well,’ she resumed, seeming dearly 
to love hex own chatter, ‘of course I speak with a reserva- 
tion. Men and women spoil all they eat with their barba- 
rous fashion of cooking it. Hams boiled in Madcira, pigeons 
stewed with champignons, chickens smashed up with toma- 
toes, ducks bzgorrés with Seville oranges, lobsters drowned 
in oil and sauces, oysters crowded with truffles and mush- 
rooms—bah ! it a you mad to think of it. Every dog 
knows better than to spoil t®o good things with one another; 
we like the simple flavour, each rich in itself. Who ever 
saw a dog put two things in his mouth at one time? But 
these barbgrians put a hundred—the flavours of a hundred 
at the least. And then they call that Babel of contra- 
dicting essences and anomalous tastes “good cookery,” 
and the concoctor of it is dubbed a “chef.” Bah! Ilong 
to bite the legs of every one of the cordons bleus!’ 

I answereda#othing: of course milk and bread and a trifle 
of cold meat had been my only food, and I knew no more of 
what she meant than of the flavours of the dishes she men- 
tioned. 

But, like everybody who cannot tell a truffle from a 
tomato, I kept a discreet silence, and determined to show 
myself a thorough gourmet by liking nothing when I 
tasted it. 

‘Of course,’ continued the Lilliputian lady, with intense 
spite. ‘Laura Pearl never, I will be bound, pete eaten 
pnything except cabbages and black bread in her early days 
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will never now be content with anything except the brands 
that are a guinea the bottle, and eatab’es that are six months 
at least before their due season.. Her dinners and suppers 
hive every vice of the fashionable school stuffed ito them. 
That fellow in the kitchen gets a hundred and fifty a-ear ; 
and all he does is to turn geod food into claptrap compétes, 
while his gravies are all glazc and his pdés all pepper. 
But, goodness! you know nothing abont all this ; yon are a 
baby. Wold your tongue and Ict me le quiet, or Beltran 
will tell me my cyes are red, and say I mustn’t have any 
chicken.’ 

‘Is Beltran omnipotent here P’ 

Fanfreluche showed her tecth. 

‘Just now my dcear—ves.’ 

‘Whoiwhs You said you would tell me.’ 

‘Beltran? ') you little avs! I thought everybody from 
Paris to Pata,;onia knew Vere Beltran. There aren't a 
ercature better known. Where on earth have you lived ?’ 

‘Not in the world,’ I said humbly, fecling fearfully 
ashamed, like the little coward I was, of my dear old Ben 
and his little cottage. 

‘One can gtiess that, innocent, without your telling one. 
Well, since you don’t know anything, expect to be preti~ 
considerably astonished. We're enough to take the ha. 
off the head of any uneducated being.’ 

‘Are you so very wicked, then ?’ 

‘Wicked! What a silly old-fashioned word, My dear 
child, we’re only a trifle fast and very intensely fashionable. 
Wicked !—good gracious, no! And if send nance Bay 
that we play a trifle too high, why it is very malicious of 
them: and our roulette-wheel is only a pretty toy that uny- 
body may buy for a guinea.’ “~ 

And Fanfreluche grinned afresh. 

‘But who is Beltran?’ I pursued. 

‘You'll see him,’ said Fanfreluche pettishly. ‘He's a 
very good fellow, though the world don’t think so. He 
owns the Coronct, you know—’ 

‘The public-house ?’ I asked ; for opposite Bill Jacobs’ 
there was an inn with that sign, very much frequented by 
thieves and dog-fanciers and blackguards of all sorts. 

‘Public-house ? Good heavens, no! Our theatre! 

‘A thcatre! Docs he dress in green and spangles and 
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carry a long white whip ?’ I demanded breathlessly, think. 
ing of the magnificent persons I had beheld outside the 
booth at the wakes in the Peak. and believing that 1 should 
show that I also knew the world. 

Fsptreluche screamed till she choked herself. « 
> *Q@ you dear little simpleton !—you’re as good as a play 

‘yourself. Why Beltran is a Vfscount, you little fool ; and 
ie only keeps the Coronet as he keeps his horse and hia 
valet and his cigar-case. His name don’t show, you know. 

, Old Aaron is the only man the public ever hears of—the 
acting manager, you know. Villainous old screw!’ 

‘Lord Beltran is very rich, then?’ ; 

‘He ought to be!’—and she gazed into the fire with an 
expression that was eee and very serious for this 
cynical worldly-wise, frivolous young lady. 

‘But he is not?’ I ventured to infer. 

‘Who says so? It’s no business of yours or of mine if 
he isn’t!’ retorted Fanfreluche quite fiercely. 

I perceived that with all her wickedness, she was a loyal 
uttle thing to her friends, amongst whom this Beltran seemed 
to stand fore ast, 

‘Was i -~ght me and scent me here?’ I in- 
quired, to change tne subject. ° 

Whereon Fanfreluche became her own sardonic and 
scofing self once more. 

‘Pooh! no. Ile’s an awful fool; but he’s not quite such 
» fool as to purchase a thing of Bill Jacobs. Any dog Bill 
sells he steals again in a month or two. Don't look so 
frightened. Laura will sell you herself most likely before 
Bill gets a chance. Set a thief to foil a thief, you know.’ 

‘A thief!’ I murmured, unable to reconcile such lan- 
guage with a lady of whom I had just heard as one of the 
sovercigns of, ttie world, ‘ But who is that man, then, who 
vent me here ?’ 

‘Leo Lance, my dear. Ouly an author.’ 

‘But he gave twenty pounds for me.’ 

‘Did he? Oh!—and the ear-rings were two hundred the 
pair. Yes, I know; that’s just the price he got—Bcl- 
tran gave it him—for that new little thing they are going- 
to pay And he spends Beltran’s money so!—Chut /’ 

And the small dame clicked her little white teeth lik- Se 
teeth of a trap. I saw something was wrong, buAs* th ae 
aware what it might be. ae aad 
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‘Beltran’s such ah awful fool, you know,’ she explained, 
¢ He's one of the cleverest men on earth, and keen as an eagle 
in some things; but where there’s a question of money, or 
women, or play, or kindliness, pooh !—he’s a downright blind 
bat, an idint! ‘Te pays Leo Lance for a burlesque he didn’t 
want out af pure good-nature—do you suppose he dfeame 
that the Mouse lays the géld out in‘trying to steal his 
mistress P’ 

‘I don’t know, I am sure,’ I muttered vagucly, not having 
an idea what she meant. ‘The Mouse—what have mice te 
do with burlesques, and what may burlesques be, pray ?’ 

‘A burlesque, my sweet little daisy,’ explained my pa 
troness, ‘is an epitome of the tendency of this age to reduce 
everything of heroic stature to pigmy proportions, and to 
render ridiculous all that other ages have venerated. A bur- 
lesque is the resource of writers without wit; the grinning 
mask whereby they conceal their inability to laugh the laugh 
of humour; the juggling of words and phrases with which 
they counterfeit the Hudibrastic strength and the Rabe- 
Jaisian mirth that is not in them nor in their times. There! 
—that is not mine; I heard Derry Denzil say it; so take it 
for what it is worth. As for the Mice—that is a name we 
give Leo Lance, and Derry, and a few others. They’ve a 
paper they call the Afouse,—a sort of burlesque itself, 
only Denzil pours real acid into it,—and they are all Mice 
that write for it; and there’s nothing they don’t nibble at; 
and the trap’s not set yet that can catch them. But for 
mercy’s sake, do hold es tongue, and Jet me he quiet and 
get_ some sleep. Wake me when the clock strikes eight 
aud don’t say a syllable earlier.’ 

And she curled herself up and slept, and no efforts of mine 
could arouse her. As for me, I sat the whole time bok up- 
right, quivering al! over with excitement mice, actors, 
thieves, sovereigns, cheese-baited traps, and ivo prayer- 
books, chasing each other in wild confusion and discord 
through my brain. 

Into what a world I had alighted] 
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CHAPTER Xl. 
ME SEES SOCIETY. 


PrxcisELy as the timepiecd chimed eight honrs, Fan 
freluche awoke and shook herself. 

‘Come down, she said. ‘They will be soon at dinner, 
It’s an off-week at the Coronet, Easter you know. You see 
we’re 80 pious; we keep the feasts and the fasts of the 
Church! Now don’t you mind if she raps you hard with her 
fan-handle, or if the Mice hit champagne corks at you; if 
you make an atom of noise you'll be turned out of the room.’ 

‘Are the Mice always here?’ I inquired, dreading these 
untrapable rodents. 

‘You silly! of course not. But they come pretty often 
—with theothers. Beltran’s wines are excellent— 

‘But is it Beltran’s house, then P’ 

*O you little donkey! of course not,’ cried my chaperone, 
exasperated. ‘Of course it’s not his house—only he pays 
for it and for everything in it. Can’t you put two and two 
together? Come along! You will find the dishes burn your 
mouth; that cook, though they think so much of hin, has 
only one idea of seasoning—and that one lies in the pepper- 

ot!’ 

With this she trotted through the half-opened door, and 
down the pretty staircase with its gilded balustrade and its 
bright-hued carpets, and into the dainty hall, mosaic paven, 
and filled with hothouse flowers and small orange-trees. 

She led the way into a room that literally dazzled me as I 
entéred it; it scemed one sheet of light; a miniature sun 
in the blue are of the ceiling shed down its rays, the atmo- 
sphere was heavily scented with pastilles and flowers, the 
table seemed a-blaze with gold and silver, and the hangings 
of the walls were azure satin, silver-starred. 

There were seven or eight people round the table; and a 
voice called Fanfreluche. She obeyed its call, and I crept 
timidly after her, and gazed around from a safe position 
under a chair. 

There, taking courage, I glanced round the room. T- 
cognised my p anopeanid. and I recognised my mir* ~cant 


latter dazzled my eyes like the sun-chands' “07 than a 
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She seemed literally on fire with the superb rubies that 
plittered ali over her, and shone like sparks of flame “pon 
the exquisite whiteness of her skin. Flame-coloured robes 
gleamed under the black shower of her laces ; her scgrlet 
pomegranute-like lips, the rich flush on her cheeks, the : ae 
of Ler yreut brown eyes—ell were full of colour glowing 
like the hues in a stained-glass picture when a red autumn 
sun streams through it. It was a perfect beauty of its 
kind 

fhe eplendid lips had a cruei sensuality; the splendid 
eyes had a bard rapacity; the splendid ruddy-tinted hair 
shaded*a brow that lad the low brutal ivnorance of the 
savage set on it. But—with all that youth, that colour, 
that magnificence of loveliness, who remembered that ? 

Not they, certes, who sat around her board. r 

Ah, fools! when you @aze on the ‘ flower-like face’ of q 
woman, do you ever pause to notice where the animalism 
spenks through it?—the greed, the cruelty, the lust, the 
iv-norance ? 

‘Animalism,’ do I say ? I have lived now so long in your 
world and its cant, that I have caught up all its jargon. 

‘ Animalisms’ forsooth! A more unfair word don’t exist. 
When we animals never drink only just enough to satisfy 
thirst, never eat except when we have genuine appetites, 
never induleve in any sort of debauch, and never strain ex- 
(oss till we sink into the slough of satiety, shall ‘ animalism’ 
be a word to designate all that men and women-dare to do? 

‘ Animulism !’ on ought to blush for such a libel on our 
innocent and reasonable lives when you regard your own. 
You men who scorch your throats with alcohols, and kill 
your livers with absinthe, and squander your gold in‘ the 
Kursaal, and the Circle, and the Arlington, and have thirty 
services at your dinner betwixt soup and the ‘chasse,’ and 
cannot spend a summer afternoon in comfort unless you be 
drinking deep the intoxication of hazard in your debts and 
your bets on the Heath, or the Downs, at Hurlingham, or 
at Tattersall’s Rooms. You women who sell your souls for 
bits of stones dug from the bowels of the earth; who stake 
your honour for a length of lace two centuries old; who 
“e place the bloom your passions have banished with the 

i, 1 soned pigments; who wreathe your aching heads 

A Wcalle. 1 tresses torn from prisons, madhouses, and 
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Ltins: who spend your lives in one incessant struggle, 
rst ihe rivalry of vanity and then the rivalry of ambition; 
ho deck out greed, and selfishness, and worship of station 
r of gold as ‘love,’ and then wonder that your hapless 
Aupet, seizing the idol that you offer them’as worthy of 
their Yorship, fling it from them with a curse,-finding it 
umb, and deaf, and merciless, 4 thing of wood and stone. 
& © Animalism,’ forsooth! God knows it would be well for 
ou here and hereafter, men and women both,were you only 
Jatient, continent, and single-minded ; only faithful, gentle, 
and long-suffering, as are the brutes that you mock, and 
misuse, and vilify in the supreme blindness of youreegre- 

‘gious vanity ! 

From beneath my chair I surveyed with some interest 
and with more trepidation the society around the banquet- 
ing-table of Laura Pearl, while Fanfreluche, kindly squat- 
ting near me, drew my attention to each personage in turn. 

‘Look yonder, at that tall slender man farthest from 
Pearl, ‘she murmured to me in that language which, like the 
utterances of the fairies, cannot be heard by the gross ears 
of human creatures. By the way, with all your vaunted 
superiority, a fly can eclipse you in sight, a bird in volita- 
tion, a wasp in architecture, a bee in politfcal economy and 
geometry, a water spider in giuatic science and subtlety, 
a—good heavens! one could spread the list over ten payes ! 

‘Do you see that tall fair man with the white flower in 
his coat ”’ pursued Fanfreluche; ‘the one with the hand- 
some, contentptuous, weary face, the grey eyes, and the 
dark straight eyebrows, who looks “aristocrat” all over 
him, and has made his face as expressionless as a colourless 

iece pf repoussé work—that’s feltran. You're atraid of 
fim ? So are most people at first sight, and a good many 
of them ever “ifterwards for that matter. I don’t know 
why; it’s only manner with him. The fools toady him so; 
he’s obliged to give them a good sound kick with his boot- 
heel of insolence as it were.’ 

‘Why does he keep the society of fools ?” 

* Little donkey! He lives in the world, don’t he? cried 
Fanfreluche with immeasurable sarcasm. ‘It’s very easy to 
get into ditch-water, but not so easy to get out. Besides, a 
man as rich as Beltran has been—pshaw! 1s, [ mean—can’t 
find a world quit of a flood of parasites, any more than a 
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salmon can swim in rivers free of minnows. Look there 
that little fellow with the brilliant eyes, and the full lips, 
and the crisp brown hair—isn’t that he who bought you ? 
Yes? I knew it. Well, that’s the Mouse, Leo Lance. He 
was the .on of a tobacconist, they do say, somewhere-lown 
south ; but had a classic education, and unce nmonly'sharp ' 
wits. ‘le writes well and‘ he talks well—in his own way ; 
cribs right and left; but wears his stolen clothes so that 
they look like his own skin. Anyhow, he is in society to a 
good extent, and lives with the “swells,” whom he copies 
and worships, because they’re of use to him; and damns’ 
and ¢ctests, because they only admit him on sufferance, 
and don’t take him amongst their own women.’ : 

‘He did buy me,’ I murmured ; ‘ why does he not notice 
me now ?’ 

‘Pooh ! he’s never seen you before, my dear,’ said Fanfre- 
luche, with her peculiar grin of significance—‘ never! Don’t 
be so indiscreet as to recognise him. The great artin society 
is to be able to stare our oldest friends in the face as if we'd 
never met them in all our lives before. It’s an art that’s 
always handy ; for nine times out of ten you do really want 
to cut them; and if you don’t, it only looks good style to 
have forgotten people, and makes them feel themselves of 
no consequence in such a great world as yours—’ 

‘But with real friends?’ [ began, my mind reverting to 
my dear old Ben. 

‘Pshaw! my little daisy,’ scoffed Fanfreluche. ‘There 
are no “ friends” now-a-days ; there are only scquaintances. 
Beltran is “friends” with ever so many men, whom yet he 
pills with black balls every time they’re put up for his clubs. 

‘That bright, fair-faced, surly liaieed boy is the little 
Marquis of Montterrat,’ she resumed. ‘ He has been of 
age a year, and is half-ruined already. What by? O, vear. 
lings, and women, and big coups at the epee old 
story! Yonder’s Evrecombe, his well-beloved Mentor, 
who, with the women as his assistants, decoys him into 
what nets he pleases.’ 

‘A swindler?’ I inquired tremblingly. 

‘A swindler? Good gracious, no!’ cried the little lady. 
‘Evrecombe is a perfectly well-born gentleman. Did you 
ever see & more elegant person? And the day little Monti 
shoots himself, or rushes out of Europe with worse dishonour 
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than death at his heels, his Mentor will sip on ice drink in 
bis club, and murmur serenely, “I warned him! ” 

‘Do you see Deringham Denzil, there?’ she pursued 
after a brief pause. ‘ Derry, as they call him ; a big fellow, 
awfullf, handsome ; bearded and bronzed lke an Asiatic ? 
Looks fike a guerrilla chief, doesn’t he? with his,reckless, 

evil-may-care, picturesque face,' and those great ginewy 
imbs of his P—well, he is one of the Mice, too; and fora 
eaustic piece of incisive irony, or a wistful tender touch of 
thought, there is nobody equal to that stalwart debonair bri- 
gand. He has a story too, but I'll tell you that some other 
time That man, with the superb golden-haired head, there, 
\s the painter Marmion Eagle (he’s a colossus in the studio, 
and mad asa March hare out of it; all great artists are) ; 
and the delicate handsome creature next him, with a face 
‘ike some pretty brunette’s, is a cavalry-soldier, St. John 
Milton. He has been cut all to pieces a hundred times, 
and has seen more service, and killed more men to his own 
hand, than any man of his years in the army. Hear him 
tell how he set the skulls of all the Asiatics he had ever 
killed in a row on the top of the flat roof of his house, one 
illuminating night, m Calcutta, with the skulls all filled up 
with clay, and a candle stuck into each, and lighting up the 
fleshless jaws, and shining through the orbless eyes !—it 
will make your very blood run cold. But he never does 
talk of himself hardly—your great soldiers are always very 
modest over their own bits of derring-do. There, I don’t 
see any one elfe to tell you about ;—of the other two, one is 
3 gufardsman, and the other a member of parliament ; both 

leasant fellows, gentle as women, and wild as the grouse 
in Noyember. But listen! theres Beltran calling me.’ 

She trotted up to her hero, who stroked her and gave her 
a sweetmeat fsim the gold bonbon-stands on the table; 
doing this he caught sight of myself, and asked when that 
new white dog had come. 

‘Tt bought him,’ said Laura Pearl carelessly ; and I won- 
dered her voice did not break the spell of her beauty for 
all of them, it was so harsh, so coarse in fibre, so metal- 
like in its resonance. ‘A man offered him to me to-day in 
the Park for a guinea, collar and all, as you see him.’ 

‘Stole him, then?’ 

‘Well, that warn’t my affair if he did’ 

She distinctly said ‘ warn’t.’ 
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have dozens given you.’ 

‘It’s a pretty beast, Beltran?’ 

‘O! pretty enough. Looks awfully miserable too. 
Hungry—els?’ P 

He ad‘ressed the last phrase to me, and in the ancuish of 
my feelings I could not skeaan a piteous howl. He laughea, 
and set me down some croqucttesof chicken on his own plate 

‘] hate the dogs messing and feeding in the rooms,’ mut 
tered the Pearl sullenly. 7 

‘Better take care they’re fed out of it, then,’ said Bel- 
tran in his negligent, indifferent fashion: she looked 
angered, and struck Fanfrcluche a sharp blow with the 
ivory sticks of her fan. 

1 wondered if these gentle amenities were the custom be- 
tween lovers in the fashionable world of Pearl et Cie. 

‘Worth twenty sovercigns, if he be worth onc,’ murmurcd 
Beltran, surveying meas] ate. ‘ Pure Lion-d«g, eh, Lance ?’ 

‘Looks so,’ responded the Mouse, putting up his eye-glass 
to study me. 

‘Would you know the man that you had him from, 
Laura?’ asked Beltran. 

‘Good gracious, no! Jam sure I shouldn't!’ 

‘And why on earth did you buy him P’ 

**Cause he seemed dirt ep ata guinea. What a heap of 
fuss and nonsense, Vere, you make about that little wretch!’ 

I turned hot and cold, and trembled over my croquettes : 
I had only been up at the table one minute and a half, and 
already 1 had heard four gigantic, and apparently utierly 
meaningless, falschoods! Was this incvitable in ‘high 
pociety P’ : 

Beltran laughed a little; it seemed to amuse him to be 
accused of making a fuss about anything, xi it did, indeed, 
appear utterly irreconcilable with the extreme quietism, and 
half-cynical, half-languid weariness of his habitual tone 
and manner. 

The moments that followed were not sweet to me; for 
they Sedaey in my being handed about from one to another 
until I had run the gauntlet of the whole circle. Happily 
their verdict was favourable ; and all of them, Leo Lance the 
most emphatically, congratulated the Pearl on having so 
eheaply obtained such a thoreugh-h*ed, All, indeed, sare 
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Beltran, who having affirmed again that, if she cot me fora 
guinea, the man had stolen me, shut his lips, and vouchsafed 
no more on the subject... 

The Mouse and those loudest in my praises offered me 
nothing to eat; Beltran, to whom my presence ,scemed 
scarcely satisfactorily accounted for, remembered me, and 
gave me aslice of a duckling and a: handful of almond cakes. 
After this they forgot me; except when Laura Pearl, with 
Lance and the little Marquis, amused themselves in frighten- 
ing me out of my wits by letting off rose-water crackers in 
fuy eyes, and pelting me with crystallised chestnuts, till I 
was both deaf and blind. 

« ‘Monkeyish malice, my dear, murmured Fanfreluche, as 
an enormous hard bonbon hit me sharply on the eye. ‘ Boys 
and cads, and women have it. Go under Beltran’s chair.’ 

I was so confused, and indeed so hurt, though their mis- 
siles were only rose-water and chestnuts, that 1 heard little 
of all that pagsed at the table. 

Pearl laughed very often, laughed long, and laughed 
loudly, showing the most magnificent teeth in the world; 
and some stories were told, which, if not over-decorous, 
were toa surety wittily, if wickedly imagined. Beyond 
these the proprieties were in no way violated ; und if it was 
all laughable chatter enough, mere gossip of the day light] 
told, there were none of those brilliant scintillations whic 
outsiders are given to imagining as coruscating perpetually 
in such spheres as this. 

Men, as I know now, do not take the trouble to be 
amuging in the socicty of Pearl’s sisterhood ; they pay, and 
think the purse-strings quite enough to draw, without 
being wearied to draw also on their mental capital. 

Wh good things there were said, came from the merry 
mouth of Lance. 

‘If that Mouse hadn’t sung, and didn’t sing, he wouldn’t 
feast in this cheese,’ Fanfreluche metaphorically explained 
to me; and when I asked further explanation, added: 

‘ Little goose! Beltran gives him dane: and he is te 
amuse Beltran. It’safairexchange. Do you suppose our 
Stuart princesdon’t keep their Will Somers to jest for them? 
In old times, you know, the noblemen’s fools wore motley, 
and jingled bells atop of the . caps; now they wear dress- 
coats, and half-guinea rosebuds 10 their button-holes. But 
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the class hasn’t changed a bit. And their lord’s whip is an 
insolent word ; and their lord’s wage is paid out to them in 
dinners, and suppers, and -ater parties, and race-wecks, 
and mayhap, if they’re very preses table fools indeed, in # 
elub ballot and an autumn shooting.’ 

‘The poor fools!’ I murmured, for fellow-fecling makes 
us maudeour kind, and I had just béen the butt of cracke.'s 
and marrons-glacés. 

‘Poor indeed!’ snecred Fanfreluche. ‘It’s the poor 
princes, I think! paying all they do for dull wit that they 
could eclipse in a second themselves if they only weren't 
too indolent to talk! The fools make pretty perquisites, I 
can assure you, and run up all the rungs of the ladder in 
no time. I’ve seen a fool—in the end—sift a:oft, looking 
sanctity and decorum itsclf, and gripping his money-bags 
tight, while the prince sank below in a bottomless sea of 
ruin, with the sharks of Debt and the vultures of Venality 
tearing him asunder between them !’ P 

‘It is his own fault?’ I suggested. 

‘Not at all!’ snapped Fanfreluche. ‘He has been ten 
to one too heedless to watch, and too generous to distrust, 
like—but you know nothing about it, you are so young; 
and youth is always as obstinate as it is ignorant, and as 
iliberal as it is illiterate. I hate youth! 

‘But you are not old yourself, surely?’ I demanded. 

‘Pooh!’ scoffed Fanfrecluche, ‘I am feminine! And 
into every feminine thing, my dear, the Devil, before it is 
born, instils the knowledge of evil: for he.still keeps the 
apples by him with which he tempted poor Eve ; only.there 
is but the juice of evil left bencath the rosy velvet skin, for: 
the golden side that held the knowledge of good is all 
shrivelled up, withered by the winds of sin that b.ow for 
ever through the universe.’ e 

And having said this she would say no more, but sat 
watching with her black and brilliant eyes ; and looking so 
fearfully like a very little but very terrible devil herself, 
that I trembled, and thought that indeed through the warm 
fragrant air of the banqueting-chamber I heard and felt 
the passing breath of that sirocco of guilt which, daily 
and nightly sweeps over the sick and weary world, and 
burns it with consuming fever, and will not let it lie ig 
neace, and rest. 
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The dinner lasted long ; there were some thirteen services 
—I counted them in amaze; at its close there was the scent 
of variously-scented smoke, and the laugh of Laura Pearl 
rang louder. 

From the table they passed to the drawing-toom ur 
stairs; which glowed Pith ten times more light,:ten times 
more colour, ten times more brilliancy than the other apart- 
ment, and was indeed one mass of scintillating gold, and 
silver, and amber; not a large room, everything in the house 
was small and bijou, but intensely luxurious and very costly. 

They had not been there many moments before they 
gathered round a table on which stood a pretty little appa- 
ratus, made of rosewood and ebony and ormolu; a sort of 
plate, it seemed to me, in which her hand, with its rings 
blazing forth bright rays, was for ever carelessly tossing a 
little ivory ball. 

What they were doing I could not tell; it engrossed 
them entirely. Some grew very pale, some very flushed ; 
all were intent, silent, breathlessly eager: and they rarely 
moved, save when one or other of them went to a marble 
stand on which claret-cup, and cognac, and effervescing 
waters were placed, kept cool amongst great glittering 
rock-crystals of square cut ice. ? 

Their faces wore a curious look, I thought. I have seen it 
often enough since then at half the gaming-tables of Europe. 

I had gazed at them, amazed and entranced, for half-an- 
hour or thereabout, when Fanfreluche approached me. 

: ee away, child,’ she whispered. ‘It’s midnight, come 
to ‘bed.’ 

‘I want to stay here!’ I remonstrated. ‘I want to see 
them—’ 

‘O,do you? They’re not attractive to see. Some of 
them musi loxe, you know ; and some will be drunk when 
the morning finds them. Beltran won't, but three or four of 
the others will. There is no drinking now-a-days we're told 
—O no !—and no gaming-houses either. Whata precious 
clever thing is Legislation; it bars men out from doing a 
thing in public, and so they go and do it ten times more in 
private! But then nobody guesses it, you see, and that’s 
all Legislation cares. They've shut up the silver hells, and 
the gentlemen lose an estate in a night at the Cocodés Club, 
and stake hundreds on the Red in their mistresses’ drawing- 
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rooms. So Law means to shut up the pubine-house; ant 
the working men will soak themselves in gin and rpm in 
their own cellars all Sunday long, dnd pay twenty pei cent. 
more for the liquor because it will be supplied atarish. O 
Taw is wondrous clever! But do come away, littl one, 
you're only a baby, and this house isn’t edifying aftur mid- 
night.’« 

"Vous Beltran can’t be so very good, then, since he iss’ 
fond of it!’ I retorted, angry to be treated so childishly. 

‘Pooh, my dear! Beltran seeks what he scorns; and 
earesses his own ruin. He’s not uncommon there. [I tell 
‘ou he’s an awful fool, and 1 never said anything at all about 
his morals. ‘I'he world thinks very badly of him; and so 
may you if you like. Come away—that’s all’ ° 

And by dint of threats and persuasions she half drove 
and half coaxed me out of the room, and into the little, 
dark, deserted boudoir we had previously occupied. 

‘Go to slecp, child!’ she cried, pushing me on to a soft 
silk mat; and I was too sleepy in truth to disobey. 

Once I awoke myself in my vivid dreams to ask her a 
question. 

‘Is that woman really a sovereign, Fanfreluche?’ 

I could see even in the moonlit darkness the grin of 
her little white teeth. ; 

‘O yes, my dear—honour bright. If you doubt it, just 
go and look in at the fashionable photographic shops: 
you'll see her between Queen Victoria and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and she sells better, they say, than either 
the ermine or the lawn. Good-night, and for gracious 
sake don’t chatter!’ 


CHAPTER XIL. 
AT THE CORONET THEATRE. 


Wuew I awoke the next morning, I certainly found 
myself in a blue velvet-hung apartment ; I stared at myself 
repeated a dozen times in as many mirrors; I wore on my 
sallag a beautiful azure satin rosette nearly the size of my 
head ; and the man who brought us our breakfast served us 
minced chicken on a very exquisitely painted china plate; 
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but I had been more joyous by far on the rough red bricka 
of Ben's cottage kitchen. 

‘These fine things don’temake one’s happiness,’ I mur. 
mured pensively to Fanfreluche. 

‘Mo, my dear, they don’t ;’ the little worldling “admitted. 


' *The¥ do to women, they’re se. materic! vou see, They ars 





angels—O yes, of course !—but they're uncommorfly sharp 
angels where money and good living are concernea. Just 
watch them—watch the tail of their eye—when a cheque 18 
being written or an éprouvetfe being brought to table. And 
after all, you know minced chicken is a good deal nicer than 
dry iron, Of course we can easily be sentimental and 
above this sort of thing, when the chicken is in our mouths 
where we sit by the fire; but 1f we were gnawing wretched 
bones out in the cold of the strects, I doubt if we should feel 
in such a sublime mood. All the praiscs of poverty are 
sung by the minstrel who has a golden harp to chant 
them on; and all the encomiums on renunciation come from 
vour bon viveur who vere denied hinself aught in his life!’ 

‘Then everybody is a hypocrite ?’ 

‘Not a bit, child. We always like what we haven't got- 
and people are quite honest very often in theirs professions, 
though they give the lie direct to them*in their practice. 
People can talk themselves igto belicving that they believe 
anything. When the preacher discourses on the excellence 
of holiness, he may have been a thorough-going scamp all 
his life; but it don’t follow he’s dishonest, because he’s so 
accustomed %o talk goody-goody talk that it runs off his 
lips as the thread off a reel—’ 

‘But he must know he’s a scamp ?’ 

‘Good gracious me, why shoutd he? TI have met a thou- 
sand scamps; but I never met one who considered himself 
so. Sclf-knovdtedge isn’t so common. Bless you, my dear, 
& man no more sees himself, as others see him, in a moral 
looking-glass than he does in a mirror out of his dressing- 
box. I know a man who has forged bills, run off with his 
neighbour’s wife, and left sixty thousand pounds odd in 
debts behind him; but he only thinks himself “a victim of 
circumstances ”—honestly thinks it too. A man never it 
so honest as when he speaks well of himself. Men are 
always optimists when they look inwards, and pessimista 
when they look round them,’ 
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I yawned alittsy: nothing is so pleasant, as I have known 
ater, as to display your worldly wigdom in epigram ard dis- 
sertation, but it is a trifle tedious to hear another person 
display theirs. 

When* you talk yourself, you think how witty, how 
vrivinal, huw acute you are; but when another doesso, you 
are very apt to think only—What a crib from Roche- 
foucauld ! 

However, of course I did not think this then; I only 
thought that I wished Fanfreludche was not quite so muck 
ales over to the love of her own chatter, and inquired of 

er how we were to spend the morning. 

‘It’s a chance, my dear,’ she responded. ‘She’s always 
amusing herself; but she’ll leave me to split my very throat 
with yawning all day long sometimes. They’re awfull 
egotistical, those womcen—especially this class. You sce all 
their girlhood through, they lived hardly ; and were beaten 
and worked, and half-starved ; and thought a scrap of bacon 
or a scrag of mutton a feast for the gods; and could hardly 
pin their rags together cnough to look decent, or keep the 
wind and the rain from their shivering bodics. Well!— 
when they come into this world, and are dressed like em- 
presses, and stuff sweetmeats all day long, and drive hither 
and thither, and cat and drint. of the best the earth gives, 
why naturally they can’t have enough of it. And their 
necklace stones are as big as walnuts; and their wines are 
poured out in floods; and their dishes are all over seasoned ; 
and their horses all step up to their very noses; and their 
houses are gilded from the area gate to the attic. They over. 
do it all in fact, just because they are in love with it; and in 
the same way thcy are in ilove with pleasure, and exagrerate 
the pretty prancing creature till her laughisa roar, and her 
lance is a breakdown, and her smile is a grimace, and her 
rosebud is a peony, and her bright frolic 1s a frenzy.’ 

And Fanfreluche snapped her teeth together, with the air 
she always wore when aho thought she had said something 
that was especially clever. 

I listend bewildered and awed. 

‘But she never came out of hard life and starvation?’ I 
breathed scarcely audibly. 

‘IT don’t know where she cam? from, child,’ returned Fan- 
freluche pettishly. ‘Tdeclare you spoil all generalities by 
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dragging them down to personalities—you are almost as ba@ 
asa woman. As for starvation—may be not. That wasa 
figure of speech. But she ckme from obscurity, my dear,— 
sho cgn hardly read: she can hardly write; she a san 
:commpp grammar even now! She’ll get awfully drunk on 
her Ja@les Mumm and-her Pomérg; and she’s as common and 
vulgar a creature, in all save her beauty, a8 any Irish fish- 
woman that ever swore at old Billingsgate. You know she 
was playing in burlesques at a horrid little East-end theatre, 
when we first heard of her (I lived with Frédégonde then) ; 
Freddie is dead now; killed herself with absinthe, and too 
many truffles. Old Lord George picked Pearl out éf the 
East ; and first set her going in this sort of style, im alittle 
villa, with a pair of cream ponies and all the rest of it. 
Lord George died, in less than three months, of apoplexy, 
in at White’s one night; and Laura had two or three adven- 
tures, picking up no end of jewellery, and gold, and 
nicknacks on the road asit were. Finally she threw herself 
at Beltran’s head ! and he took her to Baden; then brought 
her out here in the burlesque of Corinne and the Crowner, 
last Christmas. Act! No, she can’t acta bit. She has no 
talent. But she can look amazingly striking; and she poses 
wonderfully well ; and as at our house we have chicfly those 
burlesque or extravaganza pieces, good looks and attitudes 
are perhaps the chicf things that we want. Besides, she 
don’t depend on that: if Beltran broke with her, which he’s 
scarcely likely to do, and if she didn’t take another engage- 
ment, she’d Fave her handsome face and that dear little 
innocent roulette wheel! Pearl, so long as she is only the 
fashion, can make her thousands as fast as she pleases—’ 
‘ Bus had she really nothing then, two years ago ?’ 
‘Pshaw! Those—Pearls never do have anything while 
they live in thefr oyster-shells. That is, till they’ve broken 
aman or two. When Lord George—he was an old virtuoso, 
you know, my dear, and poked about in very queer places 
after his bric 4 brac !—first lit on her in Houndsditch, or 
Shoreditch, or some ditch or another, she was drinking gin 
and eating tripe in a little kennel of a rom off her music 
hall, where she showed for two shillings a night, and lived 
in an attic with alo comedy man. He took a ten-pound 
note for giving her up, and said he'd never sold a bit of 
trash half ao profitably im all the days of his life—’ 
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‘ What was her real name?’ I pursued, haunted by this 
vague fancy, which yet seemed to me utterly incredivle and 
insensate. 

‘I’m sure, my dear, I don’t know,’ scoffed Fanfreluche, 
‘They never have any rerl names. ‘There may be ,women 
who have no alias; but there are no women who have only 
one! She called herself ‘ Laura Pearl” when she came 
amongst us. If amare win the Blue Ribbon of the Turf, 
what on earth docs it matter whether she has been chris- 
tened Venus Anadyomene, or Sally, in the stable where sla 
was foaled? She bias won the Derby; and nobody cares a 
straw what hername is. They pile their money on her—’ 

‘But they do care what her race was?’ I hinted with an 
acuteness that surprised myself. 

‘Ah, to be sure they do,’ assented the little lady. ‘ But 
then, my dear, men are much wiser about their horses than 
they are about their women. They look for vice in their 
racer’s eye, but they never heed it in their mistress’s; and 
though they wouldn’t bet a single shilling on a screw, they’ll 
squander tens of thousands on a vixen !—’ 

‘Since she was this vile low creature, why did you tell 
me she was‘a sovereign ?’ I grumbled in reproachful wonder. 

‘Because she is one, you daisy,’ said Fanfreluche, with 
curt acerbity. ‘The good people are afraid of ‘‘ mob-rule” 
in Kurope just now,—the fools !—the very dregs of the mob 
rule already ; the Mob Feminine raised on high from the 
gutter, with its hands clutching gold, and its, lips breathing 
poison, and its vices mimicked in palaces, and its lusts mur- 
dering the brains, and the souls, and the bodies of men!’ 

I made noreply; I was alittle impatient of her exordium, 
and I was pursued with this strange thought which had 
risen in me, and which I rejected as madness. 

I remembered the girl in her russet bodice with her 
Nee glass beads round her throat, chaffering in the ivy- 

ung porch over the open pack of the little withered old 
pedlar ;—1 remembered the woman who had blazed in her 
rubies, and her flame-hued radiance of colour, under the 
fiery glow of light in her supper chamber; it was not 
ossible that these twain could ie one ? 

I felt blind and giddy, and sick at heart. 

You are ill, you little simpleton,’ said the sharp yet 
kindly voice of my mon:eress. ‘ If you can’t stand the sight 
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of evil in this world, lick up some arsenic at once, my dear! 
Ah! there's Lizzie come for us for a walk. She is a good 
creature ;—yes—thougfshe serves a Pearl. A woman may 
be virtuous in any atmosphere if she like. Lizzie hates evil 
with aél her soul—to be sure she is ugly, poor thing, which 
makes ¢hnocence come easier !—but she was once brought 
by accident into the service of thé Pearls, and now robody 
of another class would take her, and she must work and get 
her wages, or her old mother would starve. So slie stavs. 
There is good to be found everywhere, my dear, if you only 
look for it—and excellence in nothing.’ 

With which she trotted out of door into the Park, which 
was nizh at hand ; and I followed her, very sad at heart still. 

For no young thing can be consoled by the negative 
comfort that good only barely balances evil on earth; and 
the assurance that excellence is as unattainablea the four. 
leaved shamrock. When we are very young we could better 
bear evil in extremes if thereby we could only obtain good 
in extremes likewise. 

It is the certainty that vice and virtue are so fearfully 
even; so perfectly weighted and measured in the same 
scales ; soentirely impotent one against each other; which 
makes their drawn-battle through all the #yes,—for which 
no end is perceivable in the future,—so dreary, so depress- 
ing, so hopelessly melancholy to all creatures that possess 
the chivalries of an innocent youth. 

In the latter half of the day we went out again; and this 
time I was prémoted to the dignity of the front cushion in 

, the dainty little equipage which Laura Pearl drove herself, 
with a tiny groom standing behind her, and two of the 
handsqnest grey ponies on the town in her silver-plated 
and red-ribboned harness. 

She did not drive with any sort of skill, and she used the 
whip unsparingly; but she drove with fury, and without 
any fear whatever, so that her science appeared considerable 
and her narrow escapes were many and startling. 

It was raw chilly spring weather, the Easter week falling 
early that year, and there were not many people in the 
Ladies’ Mile; but she never stopped under the leafless trees 
without being surrounded by a heey of good-looking, well- 
bred men; and she did not sweep round the turning at full 
trot without all the eyes that were there following her in 


admiration. Indeed so great was the homage she received 
~—for even some women in splendid carriages gazed qt her 
with intent interest—that I bevan dnce more to think that 
she must be a crowned queen of some kind, and that Fan. 
freluche‘had only been laughing at me when she tall.ed of 
two shillings a night, and the Argyle Rooms, and th, Low 
Comedy lover who took ten pounds. 

‘Look, how they stare after her, and how the men bow P’ 
I whispered to Fanfreluche. ‘She must be very eminent 
and powerful in some way?’ .- 

‘ Never said she wasn’t, my dear,’ returned that cynic with 
aerit:. ‘She’s one of the best chaff-cutting machines for 
chopping up men’s fortunes and souls in double quick time 
that has ever been wound up and set going on earth!’ 

‘But they can’t worship wickedness ?’ I expostulated. 

She grinned again. 

‘Can’t they, my dearP ‘Will you tell me what they do 
worship then? The greed of the capitalist, the fraud of the 
diplomatist, the {ime-serving of the statesman, the lies of 
the journalist, the cants of the author, the chicaneries of 
the merchant,—they are all worshipped if only successful. 
And why then object to the successful vice of a woman ? 
You know the Ark of Isracl, and the calf of Belial, were 
both made of gold ;—Rcligion has never since changed the 
metal of her one adoration.’ 

I did not understand, and kept silence, watching the 
scene that to mc was so strange and beguiling; though 
Fanfreluche turned up her nose at it, because; being Easter 
weck, there was nobody in London, as she said with much 
scorn :—even her beloved Beltran having gone with that 
noonday to Paris. 

After the Park, we drove to the shops; and my im- 
pression that our charioteer was a regal ruler, and that 
the chattcr of Fanfrcluche was untrue, was decpened by 
the excessive deference with which the bowing shopmen 
treated her. 

They came out, and stood barchcaded in the sharp east 
wind, listening reverentially to her commands; or when she 
descended, and entered their establishments, welcomed her 
with that hidcous subserviency of the snob-mercantile to a 
fe customer, which can only be equalled by his equally 

ideous brutality to a penniless debtor. We followed her, 
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Fanfreluche taking the initiative, and nothing could exceed 
the civility of the business people ; in one place they gave 
me a kall, in another they fed me with macaroons, in a third 
they let my little dusty feet trample a new amber satiy 
dress unchastised, in a fourth they kissed me. 

I became quite puffed-up with ie 

‘Ycu little idiot!’ sneered Fantreluche. ‘ You think it’s 
for yourself ? My dear, if Laura Pearl liked to go through 
the town with a boa-constrictor, every shopkeeper would 
fondle the reptile, and stuff him with rabbits. She pays 
tetter than anybody going--you see she’s so astonishingly 
honest! If they get arrested she'll only shrug her shoul- 

,ders; but she’ll always keep well to windward of White- 
cross-street herself !’ 

I did not answer. My mouth was full of my red-lcather 
ball, and I thought some jealousy lurked in the cynic, 
because when they gave me a macaroon they only offered 
her a very plain biscuit. 

I did her Wrong inthis. But whenever yet did any living 
creature not prefer to imagine ill-natured envy in a friend, 
than to suppose a compliment to himself insincere ? 

By the time we had been through half-a-dozen of these 
establishments, the pony-carriage was pilcd high with 
scores of tempting packages, covered with the crimson- 
lined tiger-skin. : 

‘What can she do with them all?’ I asked, getting over 
my anger. 

‘She don’t want one of them.’ said Fanfreluche curtly, 
as though the plain biscuit still rankled in her mind. ‘ But 
she likes to get them, and strew them round her, and break 
them, or burn them, or toss them to her maid. Ah, my 
dear, gou little dream the eestdtic delight that exists in 
Waste, for the vulgarity of a mind that has never enjoyed 
Possession, till it comes to riot at one blow in Spoliation !" 

‘I do wish you would answer me plainly,’ I said sulkily, 

without—without—’ 

*Epigrams ?’ she added sharply; ‘I dare say you do, my 
dear. Epigrams are the salt of life; but they wither up 
the grasses of foolishness, and naturally the grasses hate 
to be sprinkled therewith.’ 

At that moment we had reached our home, which was an 
elegant little bijou house, near the Park ; and Laxra Pearl 
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as she was about‘to put her jewelled whip in the rest, hit 
me a sharp crack with the long white lash as I jumped out 
gagerly to the ground; I shrieked, and she laughed :—I 
gclt sure then that she was no sovereign, but only a very 
vile woman. . a 

‘What had I done?’ I asked piteously of Fanfroluche ; 
wishing now that I had given her the macaroon. 

‘Nothing in life, my dear,’ she replied. ‘ She hits you 
as she ruins them—because she finds fun in the sport. But 

ou sce she never hits me—why? Because the first time 
she did I bit her. To show your teeth, and make them felw 
too, is the only way with women like her. She whips you, 
and you each to her—she’ll hit you a dozen times in a 
day. She flies at them, and they give her a cheque, ora 
diamond, or a carriage-horse ;—she’ll have her furies a 
dozen times in a week. If you treated her to your teeth, 
and they to a few sound curscs, she would trouble neither 
you nor them any more—’ 

‘Ts Beltran even afraid of her?’ I whispered. 

‘Well, he is!’ said Fanfrcluche,withasigh. ‘He’sas bold 
asa lion with men; hard as nails in the hunting field; 
rought two ducls abroad in his young days; and saved five 
sailors from & sinking ship last autumn. But he is afraid of 
the Pearl. Not afraid of her—you know, but afraid of a 
scene, which he hates; afraia ae her temper, which is the 
devil’s ; afraid of her vengeance, if ever he left her. Afraid 
—well! afraid, as the boldest men are of a woman whom 
they know is bad to the core, yet whom they love for her 
beauty, and fancy is faithful to them, and have trusted with 
more secrets of their lives than they care to remember. 
Why do these connections often last all the years that they 
do? Love?—Pooh! Very little of that; but very much of 
the force of habit,and very much of the dread of ann oyance.’ 

‘But why put themselves in the power—’ 

‘Tut, my dear! Why does a lad climb a walnut-tree when 
he knows a spring-gun is underneath? Ho only thinks of 
eating the walnuts; and always trusts that this one parti- 
‘ular spring-gun is unloaded.’ 

‘Well, some guns are rusty and will not do harm?’ I 
had heard Ben Dare say that the guns in the preserves 
were thus sometimes after heavy rains, and I thought the 
sllegorical allusion came in neat and pat. 
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Possibly, my dear, said my‘lady, who did not like other 
people to be epigrammatic. ‘But if a gun ever rusts 
enough to prevent exprosion, no woman ever lets her power 
of evil rust long enough to get out of use! And now scam- 
ber upstairs to Lizzie; I want my dinner. ‘here ll be no 

n tg-night; Pearl goes to dine with a Whig Duke (the 
Privy Seal), at one of the big inas.’ 

‘Why does a Duke have to dine at an inn?’ [asked in 
wonder; my only notion of an inn being derived from the 
ittle public of the Miners’,Joy in Derbyshire. 

“ «Why, you simpleton, he don’t invite Laura to dine with 
his Duchess at home, does he? Besides, these huge hotels 
‘are charming. Last season I belonged to the Guards; and 
I went every Sunday with them to their crack dinners at 
the Leviathan.’ 

‘I thought the Guards had a mess? ’—I had heard the 
bull-dogs talk of these things. 

‘You goose, sothey have. Butthey can’t take Pearl et 
Cie. to it; and they like Pearls on a Sunday. Pearls are 
their way of keeping the seventh day holy ; so they dine at 
the Leviathan, or Richmond, or Greenwich. Get upstairs!’ 

We spent a quiet evening, when the mistress of our des- 
tinies had swept down to her brougham.at fine o’clock, 
gloriously apparelled in a marvellous glimmer of hues, and 
Fountain spray of laces. Faiffreluche looked after her with 
B grin. 

‘If she only never drew off her gloves and never opened 
her lips, whoe on earth could tell her from the proudest 

rande dame of them all? She’ll come home in good humour. 
Priv Seal has a very grand, gracious fashion of doing things 
She’ll be sure to find a big sapplire drop in her bonbon- 
crack€r, and a jewelled holder with a rare flower or two 
_by her plate, and very likely a mechanical humming-bird to 
fly outof the épergne, and nestle in her bosom, witka choice 
hing in his mouth. His grace has very pretty inventive 
wiys. But he’s cut down all the woods round his noble old 
ea‘tle: and he won’t pay one of his son’s debts at Ch. Ch.’ 

‘Does he pay his own?’ 

‘My dear!—a Duke and a Privy Seal never is asked to 
condescend to such a commonplace !’ 

‘Is Beltran jealous of him?’ 

‘Pooh! Jealous isn’t his form at all. 
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indifferent of mottals, though he is in love with her in hie 
way. Besides, he thinks she’s faithfulto him. He couldn’: 
do more if he were a husband; and she a Griselda dhd ar. 
Arnia Petus!’ : 

And Kanfreluche grinned again with the look whigh al. 
ways made my blood run cold, and made me belieye that 
after ajl this good-natured, bitter-toneued little black thing, 
might prove in the end a limb of Satanus. Which was an 
uncomfortable thought of the only friend that I now pos. 
sessed in the width of the world. 

‘The Coronet’s open to-night,’ said Fanfreluche to me # 
few evenings later. ‘Therce’s the new extravaganza coming 
on. When she goes do you follow me, and nip into her, 
brougham, and hide yourself as I do under the silk mat 
She won’t notice, ten to one, or if she do notice she won’t 
care, so long as we make no noise. I often go myself; it’s 
awful fun. They quarrel fit to kill themselves.’ 

And with much trepidation of soul I prepared to follow 
my daring leader. At a little before eight Laura Pearl 
pee out to her neat night-brougham ; and with rare good 
uck we eluded all vigilance, and were concealed among the 
curls of the friendly mat and covered by the flow of her 
velvet skirts*without any one being aware of it, or at least 
attcmpting to eject us. 

I shivered and trembled ; éf where I was going I had no 
sort of conception. And from what I had seen of the stage 
at the Wake-fcast I was firmly persuaded that ‘ play-actors’ 
were chicfly armed with whips and swords ; aud that there 
was always first and foremost amongst them one red-and- 
white devil, in a motley-painted skin, with a mouth grinnin 
from ear to ear, who thunped everybody right and left, an 
sat down upon babies till they were flattened to paneakes, 

If there should be a clown here ?—and if he should sit 
apon me? 

However, curiosity is, generally speaking, a stronger pas- 
sion than even cowardice, and it proved to be so with myself, 

The Coronet, as T learned subsequently, was a very 
fashionable theatre. It had rumed everybody that had ever 
had anything to do with it; and had therefore made good 
ats title to fashion as strongly as Pearl had made hers. 

It had been erected some dozen years; and in that space 
of time had brought to yrief no less than fourteen various 
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proprietors. The veritable owxer of it was, oddly enough, 
a country clergyman, to whom it had been left by his father, 
a metropolitan contractor, who had first built it, and then 
elaimed it for debt. His Reverence was a strictly Evan: 
elica] person, and, as I have heard, denounced theautumnal 
Pair held in his south-country village with fearful atlathema. 
But hé did not sell the theatre, and every half-year his 
lawyers transmitted him six hundred pounds, the biannual 
rental of those hapless mortals who had becn severally 
trapped into becoming lessee. The good lessor drew the 
<‘aoney, but always ignored the source, and spoke vaguely 
thereof to his agents as ‘my late fathcr’s properties in the 
west-end of town.’ ‘ 

I have heard also that the defunct contractor left him 
two gin-palaces; but of this Iam not sure: at any rate, 
this reverend person had so many thousands a-year in 
addition to his piety, that his bishop presented him with a 
living of very high value, feeling it apostolically incumbent 
upon himscl{“to obey the precept of ‘to those who have 
much shall much be given.’ 

The first lessee of the Coronet had been a man in the 
Guards, whom it had ruined in one winter season. It 
brought him so copy into the Jews’ hands, that he had to 
scll at a ridiculous loss. ° 

The person who succeeded; him, being an actor himself 
with some capital, should have known something of what he 
was about. He was fool enough, however, to attempt high 
art, and was,smashed utterly in a twelvemonth; exquisite 
scencry, for which he had paid 700/., going at auction for 
20/., and genuine buhl cabinets, purchased in Paris for 2002, 
apicce, being knocked down for a 5/. note. I believe he 
died very miserably in a wretchéd estaminet in the north 
of France, as a man deserved to do who insulted the Lon- 
don public by offering to improve its taste. 

It would fill pages to recount the various adventures of 
the various proprietors of the theatre, which I heard by 
degrees from the omniscient little Fanfreluche. Few 
escaped with only a scorch from its furnace that smelted 
their gold so fast : none escaped with entireimpunity; many 
tursed it loudly and deeply. One pretty boy (although so 
young, already in your | penny and of great promise 
brere), the younger son of a great peer, took it for an actress 
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whom he adored*-a beautful brown foreign singer, for 
whom on his little stage he brought out the delicate, de- 
licious Venetian bouffe opera, that was caviare to thé En. 
glish musical world. In two short seasons, the boy-politician 
spent sognuch over this miniature opera and over hee and 
ee 89 hopelessly into the abyss which money-lenders 

ig for fhe young and theeash, that on a stilly June mid-. 
night, just as the hour the House was closing to the public 
and opening to its privileged few, a shot was heard in his 
own little brilliant supper-champber ; and when the people 
flocked thither, they found him stretched across its thres.® 
hold—dead, 

Some said that a scene he had by chance witnessed be. . 
tween his dark lady and one of his own comrades in her 
retiring-room had more to do with it than even his losser 
in money. It might be so; at any rate, the Israelites put 
in claims for thirty thousand pounds, spent in those two 
scasons when he ha kept the Coronet open. They said alsa 
that when the beautiful brunette found him “lifeless, with 
his own bullet through a heart that had scarcely beaten 
three-and-twenty years, she shrieked and wept, and tore 
ber hair in agonising gricf; but all the same she drewin the 
big onyx rinv off his left hand, and unhooked from his 
watch-chain the jewellcd locket that held her portrait. 

All these things, of course,@ heard later. At the moment 
we drove up to the stage-door, the Coronet was leased by 
our friend, Vere Essendine, Viscount Beltran, who had 
owned it for the last two years or so, and whe (as it was 
whispered) had lost as much as any of his predecessqrs, 
even in that bricf space, only that he would probably 
choose to show longer fight, and would not so quickly pre- 
vail on himself to relinquish a favourite amusement, ¢ 

‘Keep close to me,’ whispered Fanfreluche. ‘ Close !— 
or else you'll get stolen.’ 

As we descended, the glow of the countless gas-lamps, 
the pressure of the wailing crowds, the huge letters on the 
glaring posters, the noise and the confusion, and the glitte1 
of the cross-lights so dazed and terrified me, that I was in 
danger of forgetting her injunction, and being trampled te 
death in the street. However, by some miracle, I escaped 
destruction, and followed my patroness through what ap. 
peared to me the most hideous dark passages I had ever 

ehe 
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‘She goes to dress. 1 will show you over the house,’ 
paid Fanfreluche in her pertest manner, as she trotted 
along through this seeminghy interminable maze. 

I heard loud gay bursts of music; I was blinded by alter. 
natiGns of sooty darkness and of blazing light; Fuge walls 
of caVas trembled like the shaking walls of an undermined 
house; vast barriers of timber"and of iron loomed above- 
head and around; loud shocks of sound reverberated 
through the melody-filled air, as men in paper caps pushed 

, to and fro, in grooves, enormous masscs of wood and metal. 
I was surrounded by devils, imps, fairics, butterflies, pea- 
sants in white muslin, shepherds with ribboned eczooks ; 

’ woolly lambs standing on two legs and sucking their 
thumbs; green and white water-lilies with their arms 
akimbo, and their tongues thrust in their checks at a joke; 
a winged sylph drinking from a pot of porter, and a golden- 
haired wood-elf smoking a cigarette. In a word, I was in 
that mystic negion commonly known as ‘behind the scenes.’ 

My first impression was, that it was a Pandemonium 
amidst an earthquake of canvas and timber; my second, 
that it was extraordinarily commonplace with all its bizar- 
rerie, and intensely vulgar and dreary with all its glitter. 

The time was an entr’acte; the previous piece waa 
ended; the burlesque not begun. From the body of the 
house, of which I caught an oblique glimpse, there came at 
intervals, abovo the music, hideous shricks, hisses, and 
stamping noises. 

‘The gods are impatient for a break-down,’ said Fanfvre- 
luche to me; though why gods were there at all, and why 
they desired any one to break down in their performances, 
was not within my comprehensivn. 

Shé hurried me hither and thither with breathless rapi- 
dity. I could only catch flying speeches, and passing 
glimpses. 

‘My old man’s in front. He'll be good for a necklace 
when he sees me in this here,’ said a Water-lily, twisting 
antag round in the shortest and most transparent of gauze 

ics. 

‘A necklace of brass farthins, then!’ sneered the gold- 
haired Wood-elf. ‘A ugly old cove like that, as is a filthy 
Jew-pawnbroker, by the looks on him !—’ 

‘He ain’t!’ screeched the Lily. ‘He’s a real live lord, 
and you knows it. He’s Lord Algernon Vereker—ho is! 
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It’s only yer spite, ‘cause the stalls don’t care a dam fa 
yer cellar flip-flap! Did ever you get a boo-kay, Miss, 1g 
all yer born days? Leastways, since yer mother sent yet 
out to sell yer pennorths o’ tripe and greens?’ 

What the injurcd Wood-clf might reply, and what fear. 
ful and veiled sarcasm might lie in the tripe-andsgreens 
allusion, I never knew, for I was hurried away to a little 
dirty bare room, where three Fairy Princes were eating hot 
kidneys and drinking bottled porter. 

The three Fairy Princes were gorgeous in bright satir+ 
and gold lace, and showed clegant legs in white silk stock- 
ings; and would have been all three really very pretty 
girls, but for the terrible red paint round the mouth, and 
black paint under the cyes, and greased white powder on 
their feats and arms. 

‘“Who’s in front?’ asked Prince Azor, with her mouth 
full of kidney. 

‘O, all ker swells,’ said Prince Silvertozigue savagely, 
‘and all the Press lot, First nights is always just alike, 
Packed |’ 

‘I sce your little chap in the stalls, Mary Ann,’ said 
Prince Charming. ‘You oughter do business with him. 
Uncommon soft; good for a bracclet a-night, if you keep 
him well in hand—’ ’ 

‘Better nor that!’ said Prince Silvertongue scornfully 
and mysteriously. ‘Ain’t there no hysters? I hate 
kidneys, leastways unless I’m at Evans's.’ 

‘A ‘cursed bad picce this here,’ grumbled Prince Charm- 
ing. ‘No; there ain’t no hysters. A cursed bad piece 
The Mouse have spiled it out and out, just to give her her 
dances and attitudes. Iie’s awful spoons on her. I'vea 
good mind to pay forfeit, and go to Alhambra.’ 

‘O, lawk! Do take care, you stupid! You've upset all 
the rouge, and it’s a-running among the gravy!’ 

‘Stupid yourself!’ retorted Prince Azor, who was the one 
apostrophised. ‘You've addicd your head along of that 
gin sling. You’ve only got two lines to say, and I'll 
swear you'll say them upside down—’ 

The call-boy’s shrill treble was at this instant shouting, 
‘Miss Delany, Miss Visconti, Miss Villiers!’ And answer- 
ing to these patrician names, away the Fairy Princes 
rushed, leaving the rouge to fraternise with the kidneys, 
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gnd their quarrel to wait over’ till the ricxt pause in the 
perfopmances. 

‘Curtain’s up!’ said’ Fanfreluche curtly, as a storm of 
goplause greeted the appearance of the three Princes, who 
appeared to be prime favourites with the audience,and who 
were @ailing with radiant sweetness before the ‘floats.’ 

e The shrill treble vocifcrated afresh: < 

‘Madame de Rohan !—Miss Plantagenct-Courcey !’ 

I gazed breathless, to behold the representatives of those 
historic and time-honoured saccs, so dear to me through my 
favourite French Memoirs. The two who responded to the 
call were my friends Water-lily and Wood-elf, as they in 

etheir turn sprang on with light pirouettes and fond embraces 
before the Footlighte, 

Away after them went pell-mell the imps, and the lambs 
and the shepherds, in what appeared to me inextricable 
confusion, though they kept perfect step to the music, and 
soon formed figure dances out of the chaos. 

‘What in the world is this?’ I asked, in a very agony of 
amazement. 

Fanfreluche turned her little nose in the air. 

‘The merest business, my dear! The sort of senseless 
whirligig all these things open with. Give’ the public 
twenty pair of good legs a side, and you may treat it to Just 
what hash of puns and balderdash of verse you like. But 
we do do the thing better than most houses. Beltran has 
all the dresses from Paris; and he sent over the imps 
themselves fiom the Folies-Marigny. English children 
always have too much flesh to make into sprightly demons 
—and a heavy glum devil’s a dreadful thing.’ 

With that she rushed under a ~hite-bearded, ruby-robed 
king’s legs, and darting round at the back of the scenes 
brought me out on the other side of the stage. 

‘Look at him!’ said my chaperone. ‘He only comes 
early first nights. How indifferent he is! And yet there’s 
over a thousand gone clean in this blessed burlesque to. 
night, not to speak of all the expenses afterwards!’ 

She referred to Beltran, who leant with his back against 
an iron girder, and a cigar in his mouth, talking to two 
other men; with a look of that utter indifference, and of 
that curious quietude, with which such men as he are 
pleased to cover the natural restlessness and recklessness of 
Yaelr gamester’s temperament. 
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‘Nearly a thousand pourfds gone to-night,’ I cried aghast, 
‘and he can look like that!’ : 

‘Pooh, my dear,’ scoffed Fanfreluche. ‘Last season, 
when I belonged to him, he lost three thousand one night 
at a certain club where they don’t play money ¢own— 
more’s the pity !—and he walked out of it just as:calm as 
he is now, and smoked,‘and read & new story of Derr7 
Denzil’s through before he went to bed.’ 

‘Hie must be enormously rich P’ 

Fanfreluche grinned, ; 

‘My dear, I’ve secn a millionaire bemoan himself for days 
over a fiye-pound note left in a railway carriage; but if a 
man bears troubles and losses easily, why, I know he’s a 
gentleman and a beggar!’ 

‘But how can a begyar nave thousands to lose ?’ 

‘Don’t take one so iitcrally! You literal people are the 
bores of society and the murderers of wit. Look there— 
that tall big fair man with him is one of his pet freinds, 
Paget Desmond, of the First Life; and thaf other one with 
the stoop in the shoulders and the red beard is the great 
censor morum, Dudley Moore, proprietor and editor of the 
Midas. All social sins shrink under his scourge ;—what a 
pity they haven’t that alliteration in the burlesque !—and 
all social sinners are mercilessly exposed undcr his search- 
ing lantern. There is no onc’comparable to him for stoning 
a man of genius in his virtuous fury; there is no one 
touches him for moral lessons, conveyed with a scholarly 
asccticism that utterly ruins the transgressor whom it 
rebukes—’ 

‘And yet he is here to-night?’ 

‘O yes, to see the forty pair of legs! And has in town 
a meck-eyed mistress to whom he is moderately <aithful 
beeause she “stands being sworn at” so well; and keeps 
down in the south a charming little abode that bears the 
closest family likeness to the Parc aux Cerfs. His virtues 
are nobly printed on fair white paper; his vices are only 
written on the dusky rags of broken honour.’ 

‘Tie must be a very bad man ?’ 

‘Pooh! He is a great man; and wields a great power— 
in its way. Why, my dear, if the Afidas condescend (which 
is doubtful, for it is esthetic and highly intellectual) to say 
that our forty pair of fino legs have placed us at the very 
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tip-top of high art and of moral excellence, why the public 
will say so alter it. Other ages gabbled their paternosters 
because they were priest-riddén; ours gabbles its platitudes 
because it is press-ridden.’ P 
“at I was tired of hearing her chatter, and looked around 
‘ 6  ] 2 
ose by was a door that stood a little open; beyond it 
w ‘a very comfortless sort of dressing-room ; not much 
be or than that in which the fairy princes had eaten their 
ki, sys; and out of it, as a Butterfly from its dingy chry- 
sa. _, emerged at that moment Laura Pearl. 

She was exquisitely arrayed in golden tissues, that floated 
&bout her like sunlit air, and showed all the curves of her 
form, all the grace of her limbs, while a girdle of real 
sapphires flashed fire beneath her breast, and a coronal of 
the wondrous blue lilies of the western world glowed above 
her brow. 

‘She’s about #s much as they'll stand,’ muttered Dudley 
Moore. 

I surmise that he alluded to the transparency of her 
draperies. 

Beltran nodded to her, without removing his eigar. 

‘Knew those blue lilies would tell,’ he murmured. ‘You 
look very well, Laura.” - @ 

‘Thank you for nothing!’ she responded graciously, with 
much scorn. ‘I go on now, don’t I?’ 

‘In a minute, Liitle Courcey is encored in that forest 
song.’ 

The Pearl’s brow lowered and darkened : the first scene 
had taken about ten minutes; the audience had not yet 
beheld herself; and yet they were stopping to encore the 
Wood-elf (who was certainly charmingly pretty) in a little 
snatch of a ballad of ten bars! 

‘ What a fright that Courcey girl always makes of her- 
self!’ she muttered. ‘Who saw her dress ?—she’s like a 
bundle of green twigs and grass!’ 

‘I should be very happy to see her dress,’ responded 
eltran. ‘Unluckily, she locks her door.’ 

The Pearl flashed a savage glance at him. 

‘Well, if Paris couldn’t give you better nor that in cos- 
tumes,’ she laughed viciously, ‘ you might just as well have 
gone to ata'ly-shop. What do you say, Mr. Moore?’ 

& 
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‘My dear lady! I buy so many second-hand articles 
when I pay my staff for their written opinions, shat of 
course I stand up for tally-Bhops with all my heart and 
soul!’ e 

Beltran laughed; and Laura Pearl glanced rapidly yet 
stupidly from onc to anobher, as though suspecting chem of 
making fun of her. 

At that juncture the Mouse rushed in from the back ; 
tremulous, agitated, flushed, eager. 

‘You should he on, you should be on!’ he cried to her. 
‘Fer mercy’s sake don’t keep them waiting!’ 

‘O, gammon! They'll wait as long as 1 choose!’ she re- 
torted; but however she thought better of it, and as the 
elves, and the lambs, and the imps, and the devils rushed off 
the boards intwo opposite armies, she glided herself on to 
the stage in her character of an enchanted water-queen; 
with whom the three fairy prinees were destined to become 
wildly enamoured. = 

Krom where we stood, an oblique view of the stage, and 
of a little piece of the stalls, and of the stage-box on the 
opposite side of the house, was obtainable. The fury of 
applause was great ; even the stalls clapped their delicately 
gloved hands; and she was received with tumultuous 
welcome. - 

Toc me she looked onlv a very scantily-dressed woman, 
going through strange antics in alabyrinth of wooden beams 
and flapping sails of painted canvas; but J supposed she 
looked very different from the ‘front.’ 

That is just the difference that makes everything sg 
curiously altered to dyferent spectators. And your stall- 
lounger always thinks your stage-carpenter such g prosaic 
dolt; and your stage-carpenter always thinks your stall- 
lounger such a consummate fool; and will so think, no 
doubt until the end of time; at least so long as stalls and 
Ries shall have their being. 

All that followed only bewildered me more utterly than 
ever. 

1t seemed one endless succession of wild rushes hither 
and thither on the part of the elves, and lambs, and shep- 
herds, and devils: and of the most unaccountable conduct 
in the fai rinces, who combined the most mediswval of 
dresses, ad the most chivalrous of heroics, with the broadest 
of street slang, and the wildest of casino dances. 
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There was a romantic minstrel, love-born and desolate 
with’curls that hung #o hig waist, yet who bore a banjo and 
sung 4 yelling negro melody. There were river gods, with 
anople old Neptune and a beauteous young Aquarius, who 
yet at,a certain point discarded all dignity, aad abandoned 

. themselves to the Gancan in a®manner worthy of students 
of Paris. There were charming delicate nymphs who at a 
sonal became living aisles of roses, or blossomed severally 
into glowing azalea shrubs, yet who after realising all the 

“Greek dreams of Dryads and Hamadryads, burst all at once 
into a comic chorus that made the dehghted house literally 
shrick aloud with laughter. 

Finally, there was the enchanted princess herself, who 
looked hkea poem and moved like a picture, with the bright 
azure lilies, and the blue flashing sapphires ; yet who, at the 
very moment in which she was rescued from her captivity 
and betrothed to Prince Silvertongue, broke forth into a 
doggrel declamation, and danced with all the vigour of s 
sailor, and all the license of a débardeur, first the hornpipe 
and then a breakdown! And—O shade of outraged 
Thalia—what applause she got ! 

‘I think it’s a success,’ said Beltran quietly, when, the 
piece having come to an end, the‘house shouted for her, and 
for the Princess, and for thé Wood-elf. 

‘Not a doubt of it,’ answered Dudley Moore. 

‘I'm glad little Courcey’s got acall,’ said Paget Desmond. 
‘She's a jollg little girl.’ 

‘She’s the best lot amongst ’em,’ assented Derry Denzil. 
‘That little rat’s as honest as the day.’ 

‘They seem to take to it, donst they ?’ asked Leo Lance, 
pale&nd breathless. 

‘Yes; I think your're pretty safe this time, Mouse,’ 
assented Beltran. ‘But for heaven's sake don’t make them 
talk such awful nonsense, next thing you do.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ echoed the Mouse. ‘Why that’s just what 
makes it swing smooth. If there’d been ten ounces of 
sense 1n it you’d have heard nothing but hisses.’ 

‘He's quite right,’ said Dudley Moore gravely. ‘The 
lucky knack of combining the most perfect scenic effect 
with the most utterly unredeemed vulgarity in speech and 
Sega is the great essential of dramatic success. Here he 

very fittingly wedded Udine and the Belle au Bote 
K2 
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Dormante in his story,—two of the most dclicatcly poetic 
legends in their different mannersethat we possess} and 
he has mixed with them bredk-downs, balderdash, casino 
dancing,,strect jargon, countless execrable puns, and occa- 
sional indecent allusions. The result is success, The 
barbarjsm and 4Jizarrerie of the wholething is undoubtedly 
rather funny, and precisely hits the popular tastes and 
desires. I congratulate Mr. Lance immenscly myself. The 
wisest man possible is the man that knows his own age.’ 

The poor Mouse looked dissatisfied and chagrined at this 
questionable form of felicitation: but he did not dare to 
complain of the almighty Censor’s sarcasm. 

Beltran laughed, a little impatiently. 

‘What a patriotic task, then,’ he said with a dash of self. 
contempt, ‘to supply the sinews of war to those barbarians !’ 

Dudley Moore shrugged his shoulders. 

‘My dear Beltran, you must be patriotic, for you amuse 
the people at a loss, I believe, of some fifty founds a-night 
every season. But that isn’t your fault. You supply them 
with what they like best. Our ancestors performed their 
mysteries and their mummeries at different scasons and on 
different stages; but we, who don’t bclieve in the one and 
are fearfully bored by the other, mix them both together, 
and take the decoction, indifgerently, both in Lent and at 
Christmas.’ 

‘But we are not so bad after all?’ said Denzil. ‘I sus- 
pect that sort of cry has becn raised in each century. Look 
at those gospel parodies, those religious plays you speak of, 
in the Middle Ages. Were they really anything so very 
much better in taste, do you think, than these burlesques 
and pantomines of ours ? ) 

‘Perhaps not better. But I say they were duly distinct 
from the fooling; and the fooling too was more genuine 
than ours, 1 am convinced. Pantomime was once the 
Sa of gesticulation: the Pulcinella, the Stenterello, the 

caramouch, the Arlecchino, required talent of no slight 
sort in the mimics who represented them. To tell a whole 
tale solely by the means of gesture and facial expression— 
that was ingenious at the least. But what Ingenuity is 
there exhibited by a man’s louping about in woman’s 
elothes, spouting bad puns; or ina girl’s casting herself 
Mmto the violent and ungraceful postures of the Cancap? 
It is simply vulgar, u eemably vulgar.’ 
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Mouse. 

‘Of course. You kttow the Roman story of the people 
rating the pantomime plays a thousand times higher than 
those performed by “only” the living personaggs. Well, 

our public, Mr. Lance, is much like the Italian, populace. 
They will have the stene paintér, the sensational zealism, 
the Lancashire clog-dance, the pot-house jig,—the wooden 
puppets, in point of fact, bobbing upon wircs,—sooner than 
they will have the living flesh and blood; pathos, and pas- 
sion, and genius.’ 

Beltran threw his cigar away, right into a heap of tinfoil 

eand muslin. 

‘You're quite right; it’s awful stuff,” he murmured. 
‘But when I tried classic art with that wonderful French 
woman—you remember?—the gallery was crammed full, 
but the stalls yawned awfully the first night, and never 
came afterwards. Now look at the stalls; we've had tc 
add three rows to them. And what’s done it? Nothing 
but Laura’s breakdowns.’ 

Dudley Moore took snuff out of a tiny box. 

‘My dear fellow, people don’t want to think after dinners 
of a dozen services. High feeding and comet ‘wines induce 
a frame of mind in which good ankles and bad puns are far 
preferable to anything that displays intelligence in the ac 
tors, and requires intelligence in its auditors. Pray don’t 
attempt to return to high art while you've those forty pairs 
of fine legs aral the Pearl’s cellar-flap dancing.’ 

‘Hang you cynics!’ said Beltran. ‘Come and have some 

' supper.’ 

At that moment Laura Pearle*came off the boards, she 
and Prince Silvertongue, literally covered with bouquets; 
the little Wood-elf had only one, a mere cheap knot of 
early roses, deftly tied with a blue ribbon, probably the gift 
of some boy-artist or young musician. 

‘You did that amazingly well, Laura,’ said her lover 
going up to her; ‘I’m really very much obliged to you.’ 

‘OQ bother!’ she responded graciously. ‘It’s a wretch of 
a piece, little Mouse; you should have given me all the 
breakdowns, and I’ve only that beggarly one at the end. 
Vere, do send me something to drink into my room. I’m 
dead-tired, and as thirsty as pigs on a market day.’ 
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‘So you had a call at last?’ said Beltran kindly to the 
little Courcey, as the Pearl disappeared in her dregsing- 
room, ‘And some flowers too,«l see.’ 

The Wood-elf’s blue eycs sparkled. 

‘It was that little song, my lord, as Mr. Denzil pat in 
forme. Mayn’t I sing it every night? Do let me?’ 

‘Of course you may. It is in your part.’ 

‘But—but,’ whispered the Wood-elf, who seemed shyer 
than any other of this astonishingly voluble and dare-devil 
sisterhood, ‘if you won’t be angry, she said as how she’d 
have it cut out. She couldn’t abide ine being called alung 
of hes; and if I don’t have the song they’ll hiss me.’ 

*Confound her!’ muttered Beltran, as the poor little 
Wood-elf turned hot and cold at her own temerity in ad- 
venturing a remonstrance against the person who was om- 
nipotent with the lordly owner of the Coronet. ‘ You shall 
have the sung, never fear. I'll speak to Wynch myself 
about it.’ 

Wynch was the acting and ostensible manager ; and the 
Wood-el{’s soul was comforted. 

‘What he says he’ll do, he’l! do,’ she murmured, cherish- 
ing fondly her knot of roses, while the costly bouquets 
showered at Peafl were first stripped of any bracelet, note, 
or other article they might cogtain, and were then cast aside 
to wither as best they might. 

At this instant Prince Silvertongue, passing me hastily to 
get across to the room on the other side where the porter 
and kidneys had been indulged in, kicked mé sharply with 
her scarlet boot, and tore some of my hair out with her gilt 
spur, Naturally I shrieked loudly with the pain, which for 
tlie time was very severe.‘ : 

Beltran heard and took me up under his arm as he went, 
followed by Fantreluche, to his own supper room ; a very 
pretty apartment, hung with amber, and uniting in it the 
elegance of a boudoir, the luxuriousness of a smoking-room, 
and the artistic disorder of a studio. The same room, I 
heard afterwards, where the boy-politician had shot himself 
six years before. 

‘Why will you bring these dogs here, Laura ’—they are 
always getting kicked, or snubbed, or stamped on by some 
ove or other,’ he asked her impatiently, as she appeared in 
this chamber, having changed her attire with marvellous 
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celerity, to the velvet and jace of her home dinner- 
dress. 

‘I bring ’em becausa I choose to bring em,’ she answered 
him sullenly. ‘That big brite of Denzil’s is often enough 
in the place.’ : 

Now, she had not known that we had been with her, and, 

s Fanfreluche had averred, might have kicked'us,out of 

er brougham had she done so. What then could be her 
motive for this speech? Simply, I imagine, to disagree with 
him, which was a form of amusement that secmed to afford 
®er never-failing refreshment. 

‘Denzil’s doe can take care of himsclf. These little 
, things can’t,’ he answered her. ‘By the way, Derry, that’s 
a charming little song you put in for that Courcey girl. 
Lance is awfully in your debt for it, and so am I.’ 

Laura Pearl’s arched eyebrows lowered, and her eyes 
beneath them grew full of flame and gloom. 

‘Little Courcey has a pretty voice,’ Denzil answered. 
‘If she were Well taught she’d come out wonderfully. The 
girl’s a game little thing too—keeps straighter than any 
one of them.’ 

This last phrase he muttered sotto voce. 

‘She squeaks like a penny trumpet,’ the Pearl observed 
with savage scorn. ‘And what you stuck in them ten bars 
for, Denzil, beats me. I’lt huve ’em out to-morrow.’ 

‘Mo you won't,’ said Beltran quietly. 

‘Won't I?’ she cried furiously. ‘Then all I says i 
Beltran, you, may find who you can for my part, for 1’] 
never go on your stage no more to have calls and bouquets 
and thingumbobs flung at that little minx aside of me.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Beltran carclessly. ‘There are lots of 
people can do the breakdowns ; and you know that’s all you 
do do, Laura.’ 

‘I'll write a song for you too,’ added Denzil, with wicked 
intent. ‘That’s easy enough: and the Mouse can make 
room, I daresay—’ 

‘Wher you know I can’t sing!’ she shrieked in a gust of 
passion. ‘And as for you, Lord Beltran, if you could get 
people so easy out of casinoes to fill your hole of a theatre, 
why wasn’t you successful with ’em before I come? 
Answer me that! And as to insulting of me for that 
wretched little toad of a Courcey, I’ll see her and you—’ 

But I had better not record the foul language with which 
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she polluted her- handsome quivering lips, and transformed 
one of the most beautiful women Nature ever created into 
a hissing, mouthing, furious virago: 

Beltran sat quite unmoved tinder the tempest, employ 
himself, in concocting a continental drink with seer toreed 
strawherrios, and a little Chambertin wine. Indeed, for 
aught. any one could have told, he might have been as deaf 
as a stone. 

‘I wouldn’t agitate myself if I were you,’ he said ver 
quietly, when the hurricane of her words was ashiaisted. 
‘There’s your favourite ris de veau en demi-deuil ; hadift 
yon beticr eat it?’ 

A‘nd she did cat it. The men round the table, of whom. 
there were some cight or ten, could not help smiling at this 
anti-climax. 

Beltran stil devoted himsclf£ to his ice with the gravest 
face possible. But 1 fancy that Laura Pearl knew, some- 
how or other, that. she would not be permitted to carry her 
point about the Wood-elf’s ten bars of song. 

‘He cares nothing about little Courcey, my dear,’ Fanfre- 
luche explained to me under the table. ‘ But he cares a 
deal about keeping his word. "Won't she make him pay a 
price for it,~—just !’ 

Apparently her good-humour was restored by the ris de 
veau; at any rate her murnturs were drowned by Derry 
Denzil, who had one of the mellowest and most flexible of 
voices, and who, sitting down to the piano that occupied a 
nook in this pretty supper-room, chanted, w/th gay music 
of his own, some camp-songs of the Austrian army, in 
which he once had served. 

The Mouse came in, radiant because the carriages were 
standing thick in two ranks down the street, and because 
the doorkeeper had averred that every one had gone away 
delighted with the entertainment. Hewas genuinely hungry 
also, from anxiety and suspense, and could in verity cat the 
dainty things provided, which the other men who had 
hurriedly left their dinner-tables to be present were not. 
In consequence they had only trifled with claret, or drunk 
brandy and seltzer, whereas he really was thoroughly ready 
for the larded game and the mayonaise and the oysters; 
and he managed to devour iba nearly as much as Laura 
Pearl herself, chattering with voluble mirth all the time, and 
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bringing an clement into the aociety which was very much 
wanting there ; since the conversation, having commenced 
in disputes, had declined into ennui. 

After a little time they all began to smoke—the Pearl 
meluged, though she threw away much more of ‘er cigar 
than she consumed. While the Coronet’s lights were out 
jn every other part of the house, the players gonz home, 
and the great doors shut to the street and locked, laughter 
reigned in the bright amber-hung room ; and the chimes of 
a neighbouring clock were tolling two in the morning when 
fiey all sauntcred forth by the stage-cxit aud weut into 
the cool white moonlight to their waiting cabs. ; 

‘It’s a success—an out-and-out success!’ I heard the 
Mouse mutter to Denzil as they lounged out to the air. 

‘For you,—yes !’ 

‘Well! Why not for himP’ 

‘Why ?’ replied Denzil slowly, with a big cheroot in his 
teeth that resisted all attempts to light it. ‘Why? O, 
because it nevér makes any difference to him whether the 
Coronet pays or loses. Old Wynch will tot up your half 
of the profits correctly, because you’ve very bright eyes, 
my dear Mouse; but Beltran—well, Beltran may be per- 
mitted to see that his gallery brings bimsin‘a surplus of 
something like eighteenpence halfpenny a week. That will 
be about it, I fancy.’ _ 

‘He’s a confounded ass!’ muttered the Mouse. 

‘Yes, he is. He trusts Wynch and you.’ 

And Denzil, with a short good-night to them all, strode 
away in the moonlight alone, while Leo Lance waited to 
murmur farewell to the Pearl and to close the door of her 
brougham. ‘ 

‘Affe you coming, Vere ?’ she asked sharply of Beltran, 

‘No, thanks. I'll go and see what they’re doing at the 
Cocodés.’ 

And he turned away to get into a hansom and drive 
rapidly to that fashionable night-club, where the highest 
of high play was to be obtained all through the early hours 
of the dawn. 

The Mouse had his rejected seat in the brougham. 

‘A lift’ was the least she could give, I suppose, in return 
for my ear-rings and me. 
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In attempting to jump into the brougham my feet glipped, 
and I $ell heavily to the ground. No one perceived my, 
accident, and the carriage moved on quickly, while a shrill 
little yell from within it told me that my faithful little 
chaperone and ciccrone alone had witnessed, and was 
powerless to help my misfortune. I was stunned for # 
moment or two by the sharp concussion, and lay panting and 
scarcely sensible on the hard stones of the deserted street. 

A good Samaritan, who was the only passenger past the 
lJoncliness of the darkened and melancholy theatre, saw my 

light and paused by me. He was a rather large, rough, 
Neowin dog ; his coat was very shabby and tangled, as if 
worn by wind and weather; and he had a very sad tender 
face, that made me think of old Trust’s. ° 

IIe stopped and sniffed me, and drew me gently out of 
the roadway with his teeth. I was, or fancied myself, too 
much hurt to move, and lay right in the way of all passing 
carriages, indifferent to all danger from their wheels. 

‘You are a poor tiny thing to be all alone at this time of 
night,’ he said to me kindly. ° What are you doing? Have 
you lost yourself ? ’ 

T told him my adventures. 

He was not a dog of the world evidently, fer he knew no- 
thing of Pearl, or Fanfreluche, or even the name of the 
theatre under whose porch he had drawn me: consequently | 
it was not m his power te lcad me aright, or indeed to help 
me in any way, save to shelter me with his bigger body from 
the wind, which he did with much care and tenderness. 

‘Will you take me home with you?’ I ventured to ask, 
emboldened by his honest kind eyes. 

‘T have no home,’ he said mournfully, ‘ otherwise I would. 
I sleep under bridge arches, or doorways, or anywhere J] 
can; where I am not hunted away— 

‘But that must be very miserable?’ 

‘Yes, it is miserable. But there are tens of thousands of 
human creatures that do the same. I must not complain 
Sometimes I am allowed to lic in an empty basket, in that 
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at market where they sell vegetables and flowers; there 
it is very warm and safe, and the sweet scents of the thyme 
and the lavender, and all the cool wet leaves, make me dream 
I am in the country once more.’ 

‘Ydu came from the country?’ 

‘ Yes*—his eyes grew unutterpbly sad. 

* “Why did you leave it ?’ ° 

‘Well—I followed my master. He was but a lad, barely 
twenty ; his people were poor, and he was restless at home, 
and he had dreams of wondfous things that he could do in 
the great world, if only his steps should once wend thither. 

_It was a sweet, happy, fragrant placc—that little farm 
where we lived; all in the heart of the green fresh pasture- 
lands, and the apple-orchards, and the blossoming high 
hedges, with the little brooks singing beneath them. But 
Harold was ill-content there. He had music in his eyes, 
and fever in his voice ; do you know what it is that I mean? 
Well, he wouldleave them—the father, and the mother, and 
the little girl Gladys—and would go forth on his own path 
to some greatness. I do not think he ever knew what; 
but dreamt of all impossible beautiful things. They wept 
sorely ; but he—he came smiling away. I followed him. 
I had been his in his childhood, and he had a?ways been good 
and gentle to me; my heart yearly broke at quitting that 
fair green place of my birth, but what could Ido? Icould 
not let him wander alone.’ 

He pauzed ; there was no sound save of the night winds 
stealing sadly through the empty portico of the deserted 

, theatre. 

‘Well—he came straight hither; came out of the pure 
free cguntry, and from the sight 8f the sun, into this fur- 
nace, where men’s souls are for ever consuming, and the 
smoke of their passions and woes is spread, like a veil of 
darkness, between them and heaven’s light. The lad had 
dreamed divine dreams, that I know; I have seen the look 
on his face when he walked under the summer stars, or saw 
the moon burn through a night of frost. And he came 
here—here !—to squalor, and vice, and manifold miseries, 
and ceaseless greed, and a fathomless gulf of unmeasured 
iniquity !’ 

“What he really strove to do I cannot tell. He strove 
hard, whatsoever it was. He wrote all the day long in that 
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Kttle, dusky, blackened attic, in the roof under the smoke 
eloud, which he had chosen instead of the bright, broad, 
wooden chamber, under the great oak boughs, with the birds 
singing against the lattice, that had been his at his home. 
He wrote—wrote—wrote, all day and all night t8o, till 
all the celour dicd out of his face, and all the ligift*out of 
his ey@s. : 

‘At times he would go abroad, and wander amongst 
atranve crooked strects, and enter first one house and then 
another. And in one he was thet with derision; and ings 
second with coldness; and in a third with arebuff ; and so 
on im every one of them ; so that he left cach with his bundle 


of papers clenched in his hand, and the broken bent look* 


of an old man on his lithe young form. Yet he never seemed 
wholly to lose courage. He would write, and write, and 
write again; and go again to these houses, or to fresh ones, 
with his eyes all aglow with hope; and again come forth 
from them with the glow quenched, and hisssteps dragging 
slowly over the stones. And all this time he had but little 
money ; and it grew less and lcss; and soon we all but 
starved. 

‘Many tender letters came to him from the little farm in 
the orchard-couftry, but I do not fancy he ever answered 
them. Jf he did he was too pgoud to tell them that all then 
fears were true, and all his dreams were dead. For if he 
had only once hinted to them of his want, I know that they 
would have stripped themselves to the last coin to send him 
help, and the child Gladys would have worked in the fields 
as a reaper rather than ever have let him need unaided. 

“W ell—each day grew worse than the last; and his cheeks 
grew hollow, and his efes wild, and his hand wien it 
touched me, burned like flame. He still wrote—O yes— 
but he wrote at night only, and all the other hours through 
he wandered to and fro, to and fro, in the endless maze of 
wtreets. It is sad to be young, and alone, and utterly miser- 
able, in a great city that has no time to think of you, ne 
glance to give you, no ear to lend to your sighs! 

‘And at last one evening he would go out alone; he 
would not have me with him. He stooped and kissed me 
on the forehead, and I felt great hot tears fall on meas he 
did so; but though I begged and prayed, and moaned and 
entreated all I could te go with him, i put me back inte 
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the rooul, and closed the door ch me, and I heard nis steps 
go swiftly down the staircase, and out into the street. Well 
—from that hour he has newer returned.’ 

‘He is dead then?’ I asked, awe-stricken. 

‘Ale! that I cannot tell. I am looking for him’always, 
dead Grealive. After a little whilcthe people of the house 
grove me away with biows, when'they found that he did not 
come back. I used to lie inthe street before the door day 
after day, night after night; they would throw wood and 
stones at me: they wounded me sorely often, but they could 
not make me leave the spot while there was a chance of his 
coming there. Itis so horrible—to lose a creature you tove, 

*into darkness like that. Men can speak and nas and 
other men pity and aid them. But we—we can only suffer 
and wonder, and be wretched and dumb!’ 

I listened, awed and full of sorrow—this loyal, faithful, 
tender-souled ereature, nay fan its besotted arrogance 
called a lower keast than Laura Pearl! 

: oe you never seen him again?’ I asked softly at 
1en eth. 

‘Never again. But I look for him still. I must find him 
still. I must find him at last. One man was good to me 
and would have given me a home, and fed and caressed me; 
but I could not stay with hjm; I could not go to comfort 
and rest whilst the boy was unfound. I seek him every- 
where. Sooner or latter I shall know where he is—’ 

‘But you must suffer greatly ?’ 

‘Suffer? Wes. But so didhe. I have hunger and thirst 
continually ; a drop of muddy water, a scrap of offal, is all 

*I can get without stealing, and I never will steal. The peo- 
ple beat me and kick me, and the® boys stone and hoot me 
—you see, I am nothing but a stupid stray dog to them. 
And they are cruel.’ 

‘But could you not find your way home to that country 
ylace that you love?’ 

‘O yes. It is fifty or sixty miles from this city, but I 
could find my way well; I should know the road, and I 
could walk in less than a week. But how can I go home 
whilst I leave him here? How canI see them all again 
without him? If I knew he were dead indeed I might go; 
they love me, and perhaps in some sense I could comfort 
them; but until I do—whilst there still is a chance that he 
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lives and may wint me—I- have no right to turn my face 
homeward. If I went and forsook him, do you think I could 
sleep one moment in peace, though I were to lie in my old 
nest among the swect hay in the apple-loft under the oak 
boughs?’ z 

I was, silent. The greatness of this unselfish elevation 
appakcd me. This rough country dog could feel such fidelity 
and nobility as these, whilst the men and women I had 
quitted— 

‘ Forgive me, little one,’ he said kindly, imagining that he 
had wearicd me. ‘In babbling of myself I have forgotien 
your troubles. What can Ido for you? I have nothing 
in the world, and not even a kennel to share with you.’ 

“What was your master called ?’ I asked, still haunted by 
the story, to the exclusion of my own woes. 

‘Harold. IJlis people’s name was Gerant, but we always 
called him and his little sister Harold and Gladys. But do 
not let us apeak more of them. I want to aid youif I can,’ 

I could not tell him how, for I saw no possible issue to the 
dilemma ; but I begged and prayed of him not to leave me. 
I had such a dread of Bill Jacobs’, finding and seizing me. 

‘Ah, you arc afraid of the thieves?’ he said gently. ‘The 
never touch me. Sce what a protection it is to be wort 
nothing! A valuable dog and a rich man, have no true 
liberty in their lives, for thy dre for ever being hunted and 
trapped by the epoilers. I will not leave you; and I can 
still keep a rabble at bay, though I am old, and my teeth are 
not strong. We are as well here as anywheve; the portico 
keeps the wind off a little.’ 

So we sat there while quarters and hours were several: 
times tolled from the naghbouring church; and he warmed 
me with his rough, curly body, and tried to his uttermost 
to shelter me from the unaccustomed exposure of the night. 
Carriages flashed past; now and then a foot-passenger went 
by; but no one took any notice of us. 

Now and then there came by us a man of distingnished 
elas walking slowly, with his hat over his eyebrows, 
and his face very pale. When I sawsuch a one I guessed 
that he had been playing at the Cocodés, or at some other of 
the night card-clubs of this fashionable quarter, and had lost. 
Now and then such a one would be accosted and pestered. 
and cursed horribly when be put her aside, by some wretched, 
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hageard, painted phantom of a woman that made one's 
blood run cold by even a look at her wolfish leering, hungry, 
eyes. ; 

- Poor creature!’ I said involuntarily, as one of these— 
the worst of any I had ever seen—came by us. ’ 

‘Poor indeed !’ said my good Samaritan. ‘ And yet, after 

‘all, this is rather a sham sentiment that we are yuilty of 
when we pity these women so profoundly. For they call 
our brothers, the lions, beasts of prey; but how holy are 
‘their ways, how continent, how innocent, how merciful even 
the worst that they do, beside these women! These women 
murder the young of their own kind. What lion, what 
animal, ever did that?’ 

‘But they have been tempted ?’ 

‘ Well—yes,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘And how? Look 
you here. A few nights ago, as I was sceking Harold in 
all likely and unlikely places, I strayed into a Casino not 
very far from here. It was one where gay, rich, foolish 
youngsters go to see dancing women, and specially to see 
one now who isa sort of empress there—they call her Lillian 
Lee. She “shows herself nightly to the populace for gold ” 
—that was a line I heard Harold quote so often. 

‘T took a long look at this Lillian of theirs before they 
saw and turned me out. .I knew her then. The last time 
I had seen her she had been hop-picking in our fields some 
five years ago at harvest-time. 

‘That girl had as good a mothcr as ever breathed; a 
widow-woman, but full of thrift and cheerfulness and virtue. 
They lived in a pretty little cottage, hard by the water-mill; 
the mother bred poultry, and took the fowls and ducks to 
mayxet, with herbs and a few végetables that she grew, and 
she washed linen for the old vicar and two or three other 
paste She was always a contented woman, and loved her 

aughter—well, as only motherscanlove. If the girl had 
been but like her, they might have been very happy. But 
you know it is of no use to sow wheat upon stone and sand. 

‘Letty—that was her name—Letty had nothing of her 
mother’s temper in her. She was for ever sulking, and fret- 
ting, and refusing to work, and squandering her pence on 
finery, and mooning away her days in the sun. The only 
thing she would do was a little hop-picking in the season, 
because there were many men about, and idle play, and 
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licence that was worse than slay, in the hop-grounds, where 

all the wild Irish and the labourers, on tramp came, and 

wasted far more than they worktd for most of the time they 

were there. One day at the middle of the hop-getting, 

when Gerant came in to the noonday dinner, his face was 

very graves He was a quict God-fcarjng man, and it was. 
but seldom that he allowed angerto stiri him. “ Lettice 

Dean must never darken these doors again,” he said to his 

wife—the children were not as yet in from the fields. “She 

is vicious and vile; she turns to‘sin as bees to sugar. Have 
a care that she comes no more nigh to Gladys.” 

‘Tlie mistress asked trembling what the girl had done, 
and he answered her that Letty had wanton ways, and he 
had surprised her love-making with one of the drunken 
Irishmen, where they stood under a hedge. A little while 
after that the poor woman Dean came weeping sorely to 
Gerant. and his wife, and told them how the child had left 
her without a word, ‘aking all she owned with+her. She had 
stolen even her dead father’s old pinchbeck watch from 
under her mother’s pillow whilst the old woman slept, and 
had carricd off even the few little bits of silver spoons, and 
salt-pots, and such like, that had belonged to her great 
grand-parentr, afrd were the pride and treasure of the 
cottage. Well, they traced hee to London, I believe, and 
there they altogether lost her. I only found her the other 
night—as Lillian Lee at this Casino,’ 

‘And you think her temptations were—?’ , 

‘Greed, and vanity, and discontent. No others. She 
loved wickedness and pleasure; she robbed her mother 
whilst sleeping ; and she went to vice because she desired 
its wages. : é 

‘By the way, the old woman dicd; lost all heart and 
strength, and could no longer labour for her own support, 
and would have gone to the workhouse but for Harold’s 
father and mothcr, who, in the press of their own poverty, 
tended and succoured her to the end, which indeed was not 
long in coming. Now, wherefore should we pity this crea- 
ture—Letty Dean or Lillian Lee?’ 

‘The flowers hang inthe sunshine and blow in the breeze, 
free to the wasp as to the bee. The bee chooses to make 
his store of honcy, that is sw ect. and fragant and life-giving; 
the wasp chooses to make hir t:om the same blossoms, but 
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of s matter hard and bitter an@ ureless. ‘Shall we pity the 
wasp,ebecause of his selfish passions he selects the portion 
that shall be luscious only te his own lips, and spends his 
hours only in the thrusting-in of his sting? Is not such pity 
—wasted upon the wasp—an inrult to the bee whé toils sc 
wearillysto gather in for others, and who because he stings 
Aot man, is by man nialtreated * Now, it scems tc*me, if 
I read them aright, that vicious women, and women that are 
of honesty and honour, are much akin to the wasp and to 
the bee.’ . 
| was silent. His grave gentle speech recalled to me my 
old familiar friend Trust, and seemed so strange—and yet 
> so simply-wise—after the satiric sharpness and the acidu- 
lated worldiness of Far.freluche. The one was so tenderly 
thoughtful, probing to, the core of all things; the other was 
so contemptuously in different, skimming the surf ace of all 
truths And yet— (hen all was said-—the Samaritan and 
Satirist alike pginted to the same deduction! These words 
of his morcoyer, recalled to me the vague fancy that had 
moved me as to the past of Laura Pearl. 

Ah! thesé women may well be rough to us, and shrink 
from our eyes, when we remember so many things that they 
have consigned to the grave of oblivion, %nd which they 
believe they have scaled dawa for ever, because they have 
rolled to the door of the sepulchre a burial stone of gold! 

‘It is very cold for you,’ said Bronze kindly, waking me 
from my half-sleepy reverie. ‘Bitterly cold for spring. I 
do not mind if; one been houseless all the winter, which 

, was a hundred times worse than this; but you—how you 
shiver!’ 

‘It js nothing,’ I tried to say valorously; ‘you have lost 
Harold long, then?’ 

‘All the winter, and all the autumn; and he lived in 
wretchedness here—about a quarter of a year—rather 
more. That makes eight, or ten, months. Gladys will 
soon be getting into womanhood.’ 

“Is she a pretty girl?’ I asked him, wondering if she 
oe would ever be transformed into a Pearl or a Lillian 


‘More than pretty. Letty Dean was pretty. Gladys 
has a beautiful little face, like a white crocus of the spring. 
Bho was @ strange child too—so silent, so gentle, so dreamy, 
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and some said not very wike. But her eyes would blaze 
like stars when Harold read poetry to her, and I fancy my- 
sclf that she thought over-much for‘her years; and that she 
had—what do they call it P—genius; and that it was onl 
because she was silent that people fancied her simpz. tt 
war odd :*ihose two children led such quict, ordina.y lives: 
rising with the sun; cating food of the plainest; always it. 
tho open air; rained on by summer showers; blown on by 
autumn winds; secmg nothing except the animals and the 
birds on the farms, and having*no books except their Bikle 
and their Pilgrim’s Progress, and the plays of a man they 
calléd Shakespeare :—and yet there was something noble 
and uncommon about them; and they seemed always to be % 
hearing such wonderful things when they lay on the grass, 
or wandered under the trees.’ 

I understood what he meant. I bad seen something of 
the same thing in poor Ben. 

But by this time I was so tired that I ceased to hear him 
speak, and J fell sound asleep, and forgot that my cushion 
was only the stone step of the Coronct theatre. The wind 
and the rain did not come upon me, for Brofze lay down 
by me in such fashion that his brown curly body was a firm 
barricr betwetn myself and the elements. There is a 
wondrous deal of kindness i@ men and in doga—women, I 
do not think, have much of it. 


‘O woman! in our hours of ease 

So smiling, soft, and glad to please, 
And steadfast-rooted as the oak, 

And patient-tempered as the moke, 

Let only cash and stiff be failing, 

An awful tongee hast thou for railing!’ 


This elegant parody had becn sung by the three fairy 
princes in the Mouse’s burlesque, and had been received 
with exceeding applause; and it was wandering still through 
my brain as I sank to sleep under the portico of ne 
Coronet. 

When I awoke it was dawn—one of those cheerless grey 
dawns that early spring brings in cities. 

In the Peak these mornings had been beautiful; by 
reason of the seas of white cloud-like mist, the sweet damp 
dewy scents, the water-drops that glistened on every leaf 
ap? ‘ade, the purple glimpses of the half-hidden hills, the 
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soft unearthly hush that reigned over all things, till the 
low twittering of the.little nest-birds broke its silence. 
But here—here it was only‘cold, ugly, impressibly dreary 
and dispiriting. I woke in consequence sorely frightened 
and sérrowful ; and the tender-hearted Bronze had much 
ado to @nsole me. , ° 

°*T am so cold!’ IT moaned. ‘And so hungry too |’ 

‘How long is it since you had food?’ he asked. 

‘Ever since six last night!’ 

e' Ah! And I have been two days without picking up 
anything, save a piece of mouldy bread that lay outsidg an 
arca-cate! But then T am old, and very hardy, and you 

“are helpless and young; that makes a great difference. 
Well, I suppose if we wait long enough, the theatre people 
will come, and they will know you—will they not?’ 

At that moment, through the dim light in which the day 
and the gas feebly struggled for dominance, thereapproached 
the form of a man, looming large through the dusky and 
yellow steam of the fog. 

It was Lord Beltran. 

He was walking slowly, with his great-coat thrown back 
as though he sought the chilly air; his head was bent, his 
face was Pe and the stephanotis in his button-hole 
drooped—dead. 38 

I sprang out on him, and managed to arrest him. He 
paused and raised me. 

‘Is it you, you little atom?’ he said kindly. ‘Has she 
aac you here on purpose? Not likely though, as you’re of 
value !’ 

And with that he took me, thryst me kindly and care- 
lessly ito his pocket, and moved onward. it steursled, 
and whined, and contrived to call his attention to Bronze, 
who was looking on with wistful and patient endurance of 
oblivion. 

He whistled Bronze to him. 

‘You look stray and starved, my friend. Come along 
too if you like. 

. Bronze understood ; and came timidly near, and touched 
his hand with a grateful motion of his own rough tongue; 
but he did not move after us, and the last thing I saw of 
him were his two sad, kind eycs, gleaming with their soft 
hazel light from out of the portico darkness 
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My heart was full at leaving him thus. But what could 
I dor e ; 

I was horribly cold and hungry; and this is a combina- 
tion which kills sentiment in bigger people than myself, 
The emotions, like a hot-house flower, or the sea-dianthus, 
wither curiously when aiced in an east wind, or Kept some 
hours waiting for dinner. 


CHAPTER XVL 
SUNDAY MORNING. 


In ten minutes or less I was comfortably installed m 
Beltran’s chambers, which were but at two or three strects’ 
distance from the theatre. They were the two prettiest 
rooms I have ever seen in my life, conneeted with an arch- 
way, and decorated with imperial bluc; they were the abode 
of a refined gentleman, of a connoisseur too moreover ; 
things of great antiquity and much beauty were scattered 
about; ivary, bronze, marble, china, enamel, metalwork, 
gleamed out of the prevailing hue of deep azure; and here 
and there nestled a mirror, and here and there hung a 
picture. 

Beltran set me down on the hearth-rug, and cast himself 
into an easy-chair, having changed his drgss for a velvet 
smoking-garb that his man brought to him. 

‘Give the little beggar something to eat, Ferrors,’ hg 
said of me to his servgnt; and then composed himself to 
read and to smoke. ® 

1 liked his face better than I had hitherto done. It was 
very delicate and thoroughbred, with that handsome profile 
which seems to mark like a brotherhood your English aris- 
tocrats. It was cold and contemptuous indeed in expres- 
sion, but by the kindliness that came, when he smiled, into 
his calm languid eyes, I thought that much of this cynical 
indifferentism was only surface deep, and much of this 
serene insolence was only a trick of manner. 

When I came to know him well I found, indeed, that 
Vere Essendine, Lord Beltran, was one of those persons 
very hard for men and veiy easy for dogs, te read. There 
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were, to mislead his own kind, the slighting languor of 
habit,,the contemptuous serenity of manner, the listless 
fatigue of tone, the céntinwal suppression of all feeling 
beneath phrases of half-sardonic and half-ridiculing brevity, 
that are common among those of his order. He ewas not 
a little seckless, moreover ; was given to seeking his own 
amusement, without teckoning ifs cost either to himself or 
others; and although no one ever remembered to have seen 
him out of temper, he could be very merciless with his 
quiet indolent speech on occasion. 

But dogs saw much more than these: dogs noticed that 
he was never ungentle to them ; that he never forgot them ; 
that he smiled with his eycs as well as with his mouth; and 
that he, like themselves, took punishment without com- 
plaint, not from insensibility, but from the courage of 
breed, and the endurance of training. And the stray ones 
of our kind would know this, by that peculiar prescience 
of our own which you are pleased to call ‘instinct’ because 
you cannot in the least comprehend it; and they would 
follow him home, and trust themselves to his pity 
and shelter: will you have anywhere a surer witness to 
character P 

I imagined that he had some punishmeat*to bear just 
now ; the novel dropped on his knee as he sat, and his eyes 
were fastened on the fire that burned brightly within his 
pretty porcelain-panelled stove. 

Once he took from his waistcoat pocket an old letter, 
with some figures jotted on it in peel ; studied them, and 
thrust them back with a muttered word that sounded like 
a curse. 

The figures, I doubt not, were those of his play losses 
that night at the Cocodés. 

Soon after that he drank some soda-water, and went to 
bed. I did so too, and 1 shame to confess slept soundly, 
unhaunted by so much as a dream, of the poor patient 
Bronze, whom we had left in the chilly bleak dawn, alone 
with his hunger and sorrow. 

We hear a very great chatter of ‘sympathy’ in this 
world: is there aught of it, I wonder, that is anything be- 
yond fellow-feeling P 

When I fairly awoke on the morrow it was noon; and 
there were four or five men in the inner room, where a table 
was laid out with breakfast. 
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It was es i knew, ty the clanging of the dissonant 
bells with which you herald your periodical fits of: devo- 
tion; and Sunday breakfastr, as I learnt later, are a 
favourite form of distraction with such men as these 
amongst whom I had fallen. : 

The guests were waiting for their host; and th‘ silver 
dishes’ were still covered. © " 

They were talking of the previous night at the Coronet. 

‘Safe to run,’ said one, in whoin I recognised Paget Des- 
mond. ‘Ought to make money by it?’ 

‘Wumph!’ said Derry Denzil, who was there without his 
big dog. 

S What do you mean by that, Derry ?’ asked another, a 
slender, fair lancuid man, whom they all called Ned, and 
whom I found was, in rank, Earl of Guilliadene. 

‘Paper!’ returned Denzil briefly, with much scorn. 

‘Paper? O, hang it, no! Stalls were full of fellows 
one knows; aud the private-box women were all in good 
form.’ 

Denzil laughed grimly. 

‘Well—don’t you know how she does it, Ned ?’ 

‘She? Not an idea!’ replicd the Earl, 

‘Tl tell you;then. Nine-tenths of those men get her 
ea it all through the.season, and, when she takes 

er benefit, what charming big cheques the lovely Laura 
receives as a quid pro quo! House is full: she explains to 
her friend that it’s all orders; he believes her; so it isin a 
sense; only the money that should have gone in at his box- 
office goes instead at the end of the season to her. Thing 
is perfectly simple. You see?’ 

‘I can’t say 1 do exactly,’ muttered the fair earl. . ‘Old 
Wynch must know ?’ 

‘Of course old Wynch knows. But when it suits his 
own book to net gains in like manner, of course it don’t 
pay him to check hers. Besides they understand one 
another; and Wynch is a wise man in his generation. He 
knows that she'll be worth her ten thousand a-year for a 
wery much longer spell than Beltran will.’ 

‘She don’t do anything except those breakdowns,’ mur- 
mured Lord Guilliadene. ‘I'd get a score just as good as 
she out of Holborn Casino any night.’ 

‘That's nonsense,’ said Denzil calmly, ‘She’s the hand- 
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somest creature about the town. I ha her, but I must 
admit that. Besides, you know old George made her the 
fashi8n.’ x 

‘O, she’s chic; if the clubs saying so can make her so—’ 

‘As of course they can,’ cried Paget Desmond. ‘No 
woman can hold her own against the clubs for any length 
of timé. You remember Mrs, D’Eyncourt? ‘Well, that 
‘woman was superb ; and a wonderfully fine actress too; but 
you know she was confoundedly honest, and had awfully 
queer notions ; and when old Beaujolais enclosed her a set 
ef diamonds she sent them back—sent them back, by Jove! 
as if he’d been a pot-boy offering hera pennyworth of peri- 
winkles. Beau, you know, never forgave it, and he got her 
talked down in the clubs and other places till she hadn’t a 
chost of a chance. She was avery plucky woman, fear- 
fully plucky woman; and thought she was strong enough 
to beat him. But of course she wasn’t; of course she went 
to the wall. She was fairly driven off the London stage, 
you remember’ 

‘Yes,’ added Mark Mountmorris, a man in the 9th 
Lancers, ‘and I saw her stitching shirts as hard as ever she 
could sew, in a little garret window, in a beggarly German 
town. That’s always the way women come to grief if they 
defy clubs—’ ial 

‘And diamonds!’ concluded Derry Denzil, with that 
laugh which was too grim for his handsome sun-browned 
features, 

‘Well—Pearl will never sin that way,’ said the narrator 
of Mrs. D’Eyncourt’s misfortunes and mistakes. ‘Da 
before yesterday she came to muflin-worry in red Orford’s 
rooms—you know he always has a lot of women in at five 
o’cloek—well, he’d just been getting things at the Brial- 
mont sale; china chiefly, and some queer old Moyen-age 
jewelry 5 and it had all come in from Christie’s, and was 
ying about there loose. He didn’t offer her a thing, on 
my soul he didn’t, for I was there and heard every word he 
said ; but—the deuce !—if she didn’t ask for all the Saxe 
and Sévres that took her fancy, and carried the best of ’em 
off with her before Fred had got a word in edgeways! 
He was awfully savage; the best of it was, too, that he’d 
promised all the Saxe cups and saucers to the Duchess de 
Vistaherilla, and he has had to write Lord knows what lies 
to account to her for ’em as lroken!’ 
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‘T wish she’d c.me to my rooms, and asked me for my 
bronzes,’ said Denzil, with a curt significance that suggesved 
the reception which the freshooter would receive anong 
his Antiques and Barbédiennes. ‘Don’t you think you 
were dreaming, Mount, when you fancied you saw Mrs. 
D’Eyncourt in Germany? Germany too! Such an in- 
definite word; you forget we've left one Teutonic Empire 
behind, and haven’t yet come up with another.’ 

‘I did sce her,’ said Mountmorris decidedly. ‘Saw her 
in a beastly little place off Homburg. One knows that 
woman in a second just by the way her head’s set on her 
shoulders. If she hadn’t been a fool and sent back old 
Beau's diamonds, she’d have been—’ 

‘When was it you saw her?’ 

‘Deuce! I don’t remember,’ answered Lord Mark. 
‘Yes—stop—last autumn surely. I recollect now, because 
I'd lost over a monkey at Homburg, and was dead lame for 
want of remittances, and had nothing to de except go 
mooning about. I wonder you don’t know what’s become 
of her. You admired her awfully when she first came out. 
Always were about with her too.’ 

‘She was a very good actress,’ said Denzil briefly ; and 
said no more. | 

‘Yes, she was, said Beltran, at that moment entering 
from his bedroom. ‘ What dic that woman disappear for, 
eet ? It was a mystery to me at the time.’ 

‘No mystery at all. Benuvolais had her run down, I 
believe.’ ‘ 

‘O, nonsense! That wasn’t it all. Beau can do a good 
deal, and kill an actress with a sneer as well as anybody ; 
but he couldn’t drive a woman away out of the world, and 
make her vanish into space as sho vanished. I always 
thought you were at the bottom of that ?’ 

‘Did you? It’s four years at least since Gertude 
D’Eyncourt left the stage; how should one remember 
anything about her? It's time enough to welcome and 
bury twenty Rachels; and she wasn’t a Rachel by a very 
long way. 

‘Perhaps not. But she was in thorough-bred form 
always and a very good actress too. Where's that brute, 
by the way ?’ 

‘Her husband? IJ don’t know.’ 
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You wsed to know all about,them, Derry ? 

‘Of course I did. But I’ve lost sight of them both long 
ago. “You hear what+Moupt says, he saw her stitching 
shirts near Frankfort. That’s later news than any of 
mine ” 

He espoke indifferently, but his face grew a little paler 
nder ifs bronzed tinting, and he dashed a good steup of 
raniy into his breakfast glass of seltzer. 

‘She was very good actress. I wish the Coronet had 
her,’ said Beltran meditatively, tossing me a plover’s wing. 
The attention drew all eyes on me; and they recognised 
me with one voice. 7 

‘Yes, it’s Laura’s dog,’ he answered them. ‘I picked 
him up in the street last night. I’ve half a fancy to keep 
him.’ 

‘She’ll weep her eyes out for him,’ said Denzil curtly, 
‘unless you firg him worth thirty guineas !’ 

‘O, we'll square it, of course,’ said Beltran, with a touch 
of annoyance. *I’ll send her that pink Dresden tea-set 
there that she’s longing for; it’s worth twice as much as 
the dog. I don’t think she’ll mind the exchange; it’ll be 
a good one for her, as the little beggar only cost her a 
sovereign,’ ~ 

‘How did Jacobs let him go for that P’ 

‘She didn’t get him of Jacdbs.’ 

‘O, didn’t she? Well, I saw the very model of him 
there a month ago, only with a sooty coat instead of a 
snowy one. ¢ 

But Beltran was not attending and missed the hint con- 

'yeyed to him. 

For myself I nearly wagged my tail off with gladness at 
the pfospect of escape from the Pearl’s brodequin-kicks 
and parasol blows. 

Emotions are quite as detrimental to a dog’s tail ay they 
are to a lady’s complexion. Joseph Buonaparte’s American 
wite said to an American gentleman, whom I heard quote 
her words, that she ‘never laughed because it made 
wrinkles ;’ there is a good deal of wisdom in that cachin- 
natory abstinence. There is nothing in the world that 
wears people Se dogs) so much as feeling of any kind, 
tender, bitter, humoristic, or emotional. 

How often you commend a fresh-coloured matron with 
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hcr daughters, and a rory-rheeked hunting squire in his 
saddle, who, with their half-century of years, yet look se 
comely, so blooming, so clear-browed, and so srtiooth. 
skinned. How often you distrust the weary delicate crea 
ture, with the hectic flush of her rouge, in society ; and the 
worn, tired, colourless face of the man of the world who 
takes her down to dinner.o Well, to my fancy, you’may be 
utterly wrong. An easy egotism, a contented sensualism, 
may have carried the first comfortably and serenely through 
their bank-note-lined paradise gf common-place existence, 
How shall you know what heart-sickness in their youth, 
what aching desires for joys never found, what sorrowful 

ower of sympathy, what fatal keenness of vision, have 
blanched their faded cheek, and lmed the weary mouth of 
the other twain ? 

The breakfast was a long but by no means tedious affair. 
There were curious old wines and qnite new dishes to be 
tried ; and with the due leisure taken over these, and some 
pauses betwixt them, filled up by music frem Denzil and a 
magnificent buffo singer of the Blucs, who amused theiv 
minds with trying over a new score of an, unpublished 
comic-opera lent him by its French composer, the hours 
from noon t'!l four o'clock sped away with suflicient 
rapidity ; in a dusky atmosphere of aromatic smoke, through 
which the singers’ clear fll*notes came oddly, like a 
earillon ringing through a misty Flemish dawn. 

‘That’s a capital opera,’ said Beltran nusingly, as Denzil’s 
hand crashed out a lusty riotous chorus from the big Kirk. 
mann. ‘ Who'll do it P’ 

‘O, it’s written for Schentach, of course,’ said the player, 
naming a famous French,songstress. ‘They are keeping it 
for next New year.’ i 

‘What if one had it at the Coronet ?—bringing Schentach 
over of course.’ 

‘Good gracious! aren’t you near cnough ruin already ? 
Schentach refused half-a-million francs a-month from the 
Sultan last week.’ 

‘And she’s an ugly woman,’ said Beltran, contentedly 
resigning his idea in its birth. ‘But we must do something; 
an everlasting breakdown, and an eternity of negro 
melodies, is not a very lively prospect.’ 

‘Pays,’ said Denzil curtly, with a crash of the chords. 
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‘Does it? Ask old Wynch.¢ 

‘Agk an auditor at the year’s end,’ responded the other 
with brief significance.’ 

Beltran blew away a ring of smoke. 

‘Cauldn’t do that. Wynch would think one sfspected 
him.’ *, 

e ‘The best thing het could think.’ 

‘I don’t fancy so. Trust people wholly or not at all.’ 

‘An excellent rule, But why do you never practice but 
the first half of it! : 

‘Go on playing, Derry, that chorus is charming ; but it 
seems to me that I’ve heard something very like it before. 
It’s the same measure as the old Jtataplan. 

‘Of course it is. It’s borrowed body and soul. The 
originality of men and monkeys is only variations upon 
imitations.’ 

‘Don’t get epigrammatic in the daytime. There’s a 
season for all things; and you’re not writing musical 
critiques for the Mouse.’ 

‘By the way, did you sce that poem in this weck’s num- 
ber? It’s owt of the Afouse’s line utterly.’ 

‘A poem! Never read one.’ 

‘Well, read that. It has a kind of grandgir in it, and is 
worth something.’ ; 

‘Do you mean “ Demeter 

*Yes. It’s only a fragment.’ 

Beltran stretched his hand for the paper, glanced through 
it while Denzil and the guardsman recommenced their duo 
from the sparkling Frenchman’s score. 

Beltran began to read indifferently, but with more 
gravity and interest as he procceded. The verse occupied 
about a column and a haif of the JAfouse’s thick toned 
a as He threw it aside a little wearily when he had 
ended. 

‘Is your sixpenny sheet going to make us think? I 
claim my back subscription.’ 

* Don’t you like the thing ?’ 

‘Like it? Pooh! One likes a burlesque, a pigeon- 
match, an American oyster, a number of the Mouse. One 
doesn’t like Samson Agonistes or Prometheus Unbound.’ 

‘You class that bit with the latter ?’ 

‘Pretty nearly. It is crude, indeed, and overwrought, 
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but it has the conflict of strength and suffering u. it that 
they have. The idea of putting such a poem as that pell- 
‘acl in your pot-pourni of nonkense verses, club-scandals, 
whipped-cream wit, sublime self-sufficiency, and fashionable 
philistintam! It is to place a chained god in a sméking- 
room-~a fallen Titan at an Arlington whist-table.. For 
heaven's sake, since you must be courf-jesters, don’t fetten 
a desert-chief beside you to make your motley fouler. Be 
consistent, even in your foolery.’ 

Denzil langhed, Icaning over‘the piano. ? 

‘Come, the poem’s done something. It’s made you say 
actully what you think for once! Don’t you want to 
know who wrote it?’ 

‘No, indecd. When I was a boy—strong on such mat- 
ters—I traced so many philosophers into snuffy back par- 
lours, and discovered so many philomels in curl-papers, 
that I never feel the faintest tinge of curiosity in literary 
personalities.’ a 

‘Who did write it, Derry ?’ asked the guardsman, look- 
ing over the verse with a mixture of good-natured wonder 
and contempt, just touched with a vague admfration. 

‘Well,’ answered Denzil slowly, striking some wistful, 
solemn, minor chords with his left hand ashe spoke. ‘You 
ace the name there, Harold Gerant. It’s not a feigned 
name, as you're thinking. The manuscript came to little 
Lance just twelve months ago; was put avide and forgot- 
ten. week or two since I lit on it, in looking over old 
copy that was to be burnt. I thought I saw stuff in it, 
and told him to put itin type. Thc address on the page was 
a street in Whitefriars. I wrote there, and had no answer. 
I asked some publishers Sf they knew the name; qne of 
them told me it belonged to a boy who was always pester- 
ing them to accept his rubbish. They had a consummate 
scorn for him: he asked them for no money, only begged 
they would print what he wrote. I found out the place 
yesterday, quite by chance. The people of the house said 
a lad of that name had lived with them three or four weeks 
but had gone out one day and had never returned. Some 
dozen days after his disappearance a body had been found 
in the Thames, at low water, just beneath Westminster- 
bridge. They had gone to see it, and had recognised it by 
the long fair curling hair. The features had been difigured 
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beyond all knowledge by striking on the piles of the bridge. 
Thateis the history of the poet of “Demeter.” He will 
not make us think any mort. 

There was a iong silence as the deep soft tones of his 
voicé died down; not one of those present spoke.” 

' At’ lest Beltran raised himsclf, and iooked at the Dresden 
eclock. : : 

‘Five, as I live! Stay here as long as you like. I must 
go and see half-a-dozen women over their tea. Remember, 
we dine at Richmond. I will call for you, Derry, at your 
rooms, before I drive round to take up Laura.’ 

And he went to change his velvet attire, that he might 
carry no odour of Turkish tobacco into the dainty patrician 
boudoirs, where they were never at home on the seventh 
day to anything over a dozen. 

thought how heartless he was. 

Denzil remained alone after the rest of the Sunday 
breakfast-party had departed. 

He did not rise from the deep-seated chair in which he 
had sat as he played through the last bars of the opera; he 
did not relight his cigar, which had gradually dicd out 
from his inattention; his face was very grave, very dark, 
very melancholy, now that he deemed him<if in solitude. 

‘Working—starving, perhaps—in a foreign land. My 
God!’ he muttered once, unconsciously aloud. And then 
he started up, and paced to and fro the two chambers with 
swift uneven steps, and with his head bent on his chest in 
depth of théught. 

Once he went to a portfolio of photographs that leaned 
against the wall, and drew one of the great sheets out, and 

lacgd it upright, and gazed at it; his eyes shaded with 
his hand. 

It was only the head of a woman; a very noble head, 
standing out like a cameo from # black background of 
shadow. 

He looked at it long; so long that in the wavering light 
of a London sunset, that glowed through the misty close of 
the day, the great soft eyes seemed to gleam and change, 
and the curling proud lips to move and breathe. It seemed 
a living thing to me; and I think it did so to him also. 

Then he flung it back with nervous force amongst the 
rest in the portfolio, and throwing himself again into the 
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chair buricd his face in his hands, and sat immoveable, 
while the quarters chimed again and again from th? clock 
on the mantelpicee and the‘church belfry in the street 
without. 

The épening of the inner door, as the servants, su;fposing 
all the gentlemen had left, entered to clear away the 
brealtiast service, aroused him; and ne rose and went :—/f£ 
his cyes had not been wet with tears I never saw human 
tears on earth. And, having lived but a short life, I yet 
have acen them often. ‘ . 

An hour or two later, when Beltran had again entered 
and.again gone forth, as I looked from one of the windows 
to divert my loneliness, I saw him dash past in his mail- 
phaeton driving two sorrels tandem, with two grooms riding 
after him. Beside him sat Laura Pearl, in all the splendour 
that. gold broidered cashmeres and genuine ermine could 
give; and behind them, leaning over and laughing with a 
cigar in his mouth, was Deringham Denzil. 

I began to suspect that men were very different in society 
and in privacy. 


CHTAPTER XV. 


HIS FIRST SEASO™. 


Tue transfer of the pink Dresden for myself was, I 
believe, satisfactorily effected; for that particular set of 
china disappeared, and I vemained undisturbed in Beltran’s 
possession, and speedily became a favourite with him. 

I had a very agrecable life. Huis two servants, being de- 
voted to him, were very good to me. There was no one to 
tease me; and, as there were a great many people always 
coming and going in his rooms, I seldom was without amuse- 
ment. There were men breakfasts and men dinners often 
in these pretty costly chambers of his, that had as many 
treasures in them as Christie’s itself on a view-day. 

In the mornings, artists, and authors, and guardsmen, 
and diplomatists, and pretty actresses, and witty dramatic 
adapters, and all sorts and kinds of ysaple would get to- 
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gether in the rooms, whether Beltran were there or not— 
some booking in for two miputes, some staying two hours. 
In the late afternoon, not rarely there would come some 
fair friends or relatives of his own caste: dainty haughty 
womefi, who would have their five-o'clock tea out of his ege- 
shell cha, and talk scandal with the most charming air in 
the world, and feast me on muflins and sugar; his servant 
being always at the doorway on guard, so that no member 
of the Pearl order, or female aspirant to the boards of the 
Coronet, should be admitted whilst these noble dames and 
delicate damsels drank their orange-pekoe, glanced over the 
bric-a-bric, and talked the last news of the day. ° 

He very often, also, as I say, gave dinners in his rooms; 
for they were large, and the cook downstairs was one of the 
finest in London. And whenever men did dine with him 
there was sure to follow gold-crown whist, with heavy 
betting on the tricks, or, more generally still, some game of 
quick hot hazard 

Taken as a whole, the mode of life was bewilderingly 
brilliant to me; and with a week or two of it—being sugar- 
ee by the actresses, praised and patted by tho great 

adies, and highly favoured by my noble owner—I utterly 
forgot the episode of poor Bronze, and had—fias! I shame 
to write it—very nearly ceased to regret Reuben Dare. 

I soon, indeed, became really attached to my new master 
and all his friends. They were ‘thorough-bred’ to the core. 

You object. to that word? You think I am wedded to 
an order? F'i-donc /—how you always misappreciate your 
, greatest instructors! 

Have 1 not shown you how I could love and honour a 
simple unlettered north-country quarryman ? 

He was a gentleman in hix own way, my poor gentle- 
hearted Ben; for he was loval, and incapable of a lie, and 
tender of soul to women, and without one shadow of false- 
hood, or of pretension, on his honest life. And he had in a 
manner a right to be so by race as well ; for Trust (who was 
an antiquary in his fashion) used often to tell that, in the 
old old times, when there were yeomen in England, and the 
stout handbow was the terror of all her foreign foes, the 
Dares were stalwart and sturdy northmen, who rode out 
with the Peverills, and with the Vernons after them, and 
struck many a fair blow, and sped many a straight arrow, 
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and tilled many 4 broad acre, in that old dim time; though, 
during the long passage of the centuries, their sors’ sons 
had fallen to a low estate, aml become one with the hinds 
who sowed for other men’s reaping, and garnered for othesz 
men’s frasts. - 

In truth, too, despite all the fine chances that you¢ertainly 
give your peasants to make thorough beasts of themselves, 
they and your real aristocrats, have the only really good 
manners in your country. In an old north-country dame, 
who lives on five shillings a week, in a cottage like a dream 
of Teniers’ or Van Tol’s, I have seen a fine courtesy, a 
sinmple desire to lay her best at her guests’ disposal, a per- 
fect composure, and a freedom from all effort, that were in ‘ 
their way the perfection of breeding. I have seen these 
ofien in the peasantry—in the poor. It is your middle 
classes, with their incessant flutter, and bluster, and twitter, 
and twaddle; with their perpetual strain after effect ; with 
their deathless desire to get one rung of the ladder higher 
than they ever can get ; with their preposterous affectations, 
their pedantic unrealitics, their morbid dread of remark, 
their everlasting imitations, their superficial education, their 
monotonous common-places, and their nervous deference to 
opinion. It ‘ts your middle classes that have utterly de- 
stroyed good manners, and hive made the prevalent mode 
of the day a union of boorishness and servility, of efferves- 
cence and of apathy—a court suit, as it were, worn with 
muddy boots and a hempen shirt. 

And I am terribly afraid that this will only get worse and 
worse. The elegance of the aristocracy, and the simplicity 
of the peasantry, are alike being swept away; and there 
looms in the distance of four future only one awful mass of 
hurry, ignorance, ostentation, frivolity, and barbarous rude- 
yess which, styling itself Society, shall only be—a Mob. 

If I am too discursive, pardon ine; 1 have lived a good 
deal amongst women, and may have caught up their habit 
of leading a discussion on the Neo-Platonies round to Valen- 
ciennes edging, and branching off from the New Comtist 
doctrines to the crack in their old Worcester card-bowl. 

All women talk discursively ; in your stupid ones it is an 
awful bore, but in your really clever women it is charming ;— 
that bird-like flitting over the decpest of waters may be done 
with an i/finite gracc, and sometimes your bird will bring 
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you a pearl that all the deep divers have'missed. The ‘feli- 
citous surprise ’ 1s, I believe, one of the greatest charms in 
your laws of rhetoric; and no one deals in this more than 
does the woman of quick talent and of facile tongue, in her 
gay fagaries which will in their most erratic moments still 
kecp*seme method in their madness. es 

e I liked my new owner, as Ihave said, very quickly; andI 
liked all his friends and companions—the ‘ swells,’ as your 
snobs will call them, the men with the pale handsome faces, 
borne by crusaders and cavaliers before them ; the men with 
the gentle quiet ways, and the contemptuous ring in their 
voices, and the casy indolent insolence to all forms of pre- 
tension; and the frank, kindly generous hearts for those 
that know them well; and the manner that is so natural to 
them, yet which no outsider can imitate—the manner that 
varies so little in love or in fury, in pleaure or pain. 

It is the fashion to rail at them nowadays ; but that invec- 
tive has a good deal of cant and a good deal of envy in it— 
ay, even envy of such slight things as the accent of their 
voices !—and, like all cant and all envy, it is a true child of 
the Father of Lies. 

I who write, have I not been purchased by their money 
and made captive to their power? And is there any crucial 
test to tell you a man of breeding like the manner in which 
he will treat a thing that lies in his power? Well—I, who 
thus have opportunity of examination and judgment pass- 
ing the common rule, do affirm that in all which makes a 
man loyal, brave, patient, and of high honour, frank of speech, 
honest of thought, faithful in word to friend or foe, without 
self-consciousness in distinction, and without complaint or 
self-pity in adversity, I have never known the equal of your 
English gentlemen. 

And I have been with them in their dark hours and their 
gay hours; I have seen them in their weal and their woe. 
Ah! those men amongst you whom you only behold staking 
their money on their cards, lounging down their club steps, 
pmoking their cigars in all the capitals, and swearing good- 
humouredly in all the languages of Europe; those men with 
their dainty blossoms in their button-holes, and their care- 
less fashionable jargon on their lips, and their pleasant in- 
different laugh at all created things, and their easy languid 
philosophy that holds as its first thesis that nothing on earth 
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‘ 
ever matters, I know them better than you—I know what 
tempests of tragedy have broken over thcir heads, what 
deathbeds they have watched (with* agony in their souls, 
what whirlwinds of passion have shakenthem for women fair 
and false what capacitics of quick and true sym aa lie in 
them to start to life at the tone of a voice that they love. 

I kwow; you do not. But you may believe me—the 
knightly sou! is no more dcad than in the old days of Holy 
Grail; the wild reiver still grows reverent to true mmnocenceé 
as in the days of Astolat; the gallant heart still beats to 
passion and remorse, still thrills with pity and with pardon, 
even, as in the time of Lancelot and of Arthur. 

You judge these men from the externals of their lives; 
they in the fashion of the day like well that you should deem 
the worst of them; they wear the habit of a negligent in. 
difference, as their fathers wore the helm and the hauberk of 
steel ; what do you know of them in their best hours? In 
the moments when their voice trembles on a woman’s ear 
with a word, spoken amidst a crowd, that is-for ever a fare- 
well; when their heads are low bent to take a dying mother’s 
blessing; when their eyelids are wet as they look at the green 
grave of an old dead comrade; when thcir very souls are 
riven, as the o«k in storm, as they sit in the still grey dawn, 
and think—and thinit—and think—of the woman whom they 
have learned to speak of asa j&st, yet who lay fora while in 
their bosom, only to flee from them in cruel craven treachery, 
and leave, as legacy in her stead, bitter despair and utter 
unbelief. u 

Allons! You will say I cannot be a dog of the world if 
T allow serious thought, or sad memories, to stcal over me. 
Let me hark back to my recollection of the happy time that 
followed my discovery by Vere Essendine under the portico 
of his theatre. 

Beltran was not a very good man, as the world counts 
goodness. He wasindolent; he was contemptuous; he had 
very little respect for women, which indeed, was, I think, 
their own fault; he had the half-sad, half-slighting scepti- 
cism of his period: and he held that there was nothing on 
earth in the least worth making a fuss about. But he was 
always kind of heart; sincere in an unusual degree; just in 
action whenever he troubled himself to act; and of a ve 
groat ekg fare generosity towards those who needed his 
ausistance. truth, he gave away far more than most 
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ostentatious benefactors of thgir species* expend, only that 
he dig all his gentler and better deeds in darkness, and was 
more irritated if a charit¥ was traced to him than if a 
hundred vices were laid at his doors. 

Aral the world did indeed abuse him very badlf¥. Tobe 
sure, he had been rich when he had succeeded to his title, 
and had managed by this time t8 throw away almostevery- 
thing he had ever possessed ; and this is a sin of which 
society is always very intolerant. To jcopardise your power 
to give it good dinners is abways an eighth cardinal sin in its 
sight. 

“Besides, Beltran was aman whom the world feminine had 
always found it iinpossible to marry; and there were many 
bitter things said of him in the boudoir and drawing-room. 
For this he cared very little ; he went his own ways; spent 
much time in travelling and yachting; preferred the demi- 
mondeto any other female world; and having somehalf-dozen 
friends passionately devoted tohim, was disliked, though de- 
ferred to, by most others who knew him. 

‘Lord! if that’s a lord, I wish the land was chuck full of 
lords,’ said a brute of a bargeman once on a dark misty night. 
There had been a collision on the Thames between his coal 
barge and a naphtha laden brig, and one mau’, coming down 
from a yacht lying at anchor gn safety, had plunged amongst 
the crashing timbers and the blazing waters, and fought 
with the hideousness of that double death, until he brought 
out from the crushed and smoking cabin of the barge two 
little drownifig children whom the river was choking, and 
the flames were straining to devour, in their sleep—brought 
them unhurt, golden and white and rosy, amidst all that 
wreck and deluge. . 

Their father, the coal bargee, had been a virulent agitator 
amongst his own kind—a fierce sullen demagogue of pote 
houses and coaling-stations, inveighing against the cursed 
aristocrats with savage fury. But when he saw those two 
little curly heads raised in safety through the blinding water 
and the hissing fires, he shook like a shot-stuck elephant, 
and groaned aloud. ; 

As for Beltran, he only laughed a little—very quietly,’ 
they say, though his loins were scorched and blackened by 
the smoke, and his left arm had been dislocated by a blow 
from the shiverings timbers. 
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‘That sort of thing is easy, enough,’ was all he answered to 
thewild plauditsround him. ‘Don’t worry, please. Nothing’s 
worth a fuss.’ .. 

The bargee from that hour adored him, and narrated the 
tale in those places wherein he had been previously want to 
thunder forth his foul invective against the ‘nobles.¥ The 
history bridged class hatrdl, as that poisonous gulf could 
not have been bridged by sentimental socialism cast as a sop 
to Cerberus. 

Beltran had done better for his order in this demagogue’t 
sight than if he had gone up on the wings of a bribed-for, 
lied.for, and truckled-for ‘people’s confidence,’ into thelath- 
and-plaster temples of ‘oflice.’ 

Dogs never have any difficulty in remembering the slightest 
event or the lightest word that has ever occurred or was 
ever spoken in their presence. Our power of memory is 
something marvellous. It is to the human mind as the 
inscriptions on the Pyramids, that never wear out, are to the 
lines in your modern tombstones, that a féw years efface. 

No doubt the shortness of your memories is a very conve- 
nient thing for you; for without it I really dor’t know how 
you could have the conscienceto repudiate your debts, swear 
in your witness-boxes, take your marriage vows, traverse 
your divorce petitions, or do half the thing that you do do. 

But, owing to the perfection of our remembrance, I can 
recall every trifle of the life that I then enjoyed with my new 
master. He generally took me with him in his pocket, and 
I saw a great deal of life in that manner. ' You think a 
pocket isa circumscribed sphere of observation? Nay, not 
more so than aclub window. 

Besides, we get out of the pocket, and run about hither 
and hither. But you, how few of you ever move out of the 
circle of thought in your club! 

It was a pleasant, idle, artistic, amusing season that had 
commenced with me in Beltran’s ownership. Noons spent 
at Christie’s, or Philips’, where one ould hear a prime 
minister set his soul on a small bit of old Chelsea, and see a 
cabinet of Marie Antoinette’s knocked down to a Jew ap- 
praiser ; could behold the collections of a lifetime sentenced 
to the hammer by a thankless heir, and a courtesan’s price- 
ess jewels be received by gnd bought in for duchesses, is as 
complete and caustic a satire upon Life as one ean want te 
enjoy on a sunny spring morning. 
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Half-hours passed in the ogorous cedar-lined studios of 
fashipnable artists, with the smoke of choice cigars curling 
round antiques and Bric-A‘brac, and the sherry and seltzer 
hissing in long fairy-like glasses of Venice; where art critics 
foudéy conceited that the luxury of a Rubens must*mean the 
genias of a Rubens likewise, and gave the.R.A.’s ill- 
,scumbled and over-glazed portrait of some patrician*beauty 
eredit for a ‘depth’ and a ‘tone’ that existed alone in the 
hue and the taste of his clarets. 

Sunday afternoons idled agreeably away under the limes 
and acacias on the smooth sunny lawn of some fair singer's 
or actress’s toy villa by the Thames, with chit-chat and ices, 
pretty women and tea, the newest flowers, and the flower of 
news. Sunday dinners at some dame’s of the hich world, 
with six or eight guests at the utmost, of people perfectly 
suited ; and with the chasse lightly followed by some few bits 
of music or song, of an exquisite choice and of a faultless 
execution—some exhumed glee of Arne, some unknown 
morsel of Schibert, some plaintive passionate love-lay of 
Gounod. 

Mornings*passing to and froin the ride with a cigar in his 
mouth and a rosebud in his coat, and a glossy sorrel neck 
curved delicately under the light caress of his whip. Minutes 
checking the hack under the trees, and casting the cigar to 
the winds of heaven, to hold in soft murmured converse some 
patrician coquette with proud blue Plantagenet eyes, or 
some witching head of a foreign legation with a name out of 
the Libro d’Oro of medisval Europe. 

Hours, still termed ‘morning’ though at sunset, taking 
his drag down the Mile, with his wild shestnut team fretting 
ande flinging as though curb Hfad ucver galled, nor ribbon 
ever controlled them ; while aloft upon the box some duchess 
of demi-monde avenged with reckless rein the lése majeste 
to her order of the noontide intrigue in Rotten-row. 

Suppers where nothing was eaten, but five pounds a head 
was paid for looking at some flowers and hearing some cham- 
pagne corks drawn, and tasting some half-a-dozen grapes or 
a slice of water-melon. Suppers where, after opera, or 
theatre, great ladies in their paint and pearls would insist 
on being taken into grated galleries in forbidden places, te 
make a fast of feasting on stout and cheese and pickles; or 
suppers where, after gpera or theatre, casino celebrities, late 
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maids-of-all-work, would insist on being taken into gilded 
chambers in grand hotels to make a farce of scorning comet 
wines and hot-house pine apples. 

In all these I was often his companion, going into avery 
small compass, being swift of foot after his horse, thou Bh 50 
small, end being a favourite with all women, save one, for my 
beauty, my curls, and my tricks . 

Nay, he being influential and I infinitesimal, I even went 
into the clubs with him; and I Jearned to look out of the 
windows in Pall-mall and St. James’s-street with quite as 
sapient and supercilious an air as any club habstué could 
desiré. I was very quick to hear, and observe too, the re- 
marks that they made there, and the contempt or interest, 
as it might hap, with which they lifted their eye-glasses at 
the women passing without, 

Indeed, I became so accomplished in discernment that 
I turned up my nose ata hired brougham aud job horse, 
though the prettiest creature sat behind the shabby panels; 
and cocked my ears and wagged my tail at a well-appointed 
equipage, though rouged and brazen audacity lolled on its 
cushions ; doing there with a power of selectiorf that proved 
me to have become, in a month or two, a consummate dog of 
the world. ~ 

As for my first initiator, Fanfzeluche, I soon began to feel 
the polite disdain for her as ‘onlya woman,’ that your young- 
ster, who had been three months in the Guards, feels for the 
kindly coquette and ‘frisky matron’ who took him up on his 
first introduction into society, and put him in the right set, 
and got him into the right clubs, and gave hin a nook in her 
opera-box, and a word at her parties, when nobody else 
noticed the fledgling. t 

My days and nights passed in a perpetual round of sweet- 
meats, antics, ladies’ kisses, mischief, mirth, and dainty dishes. 
When I thought of poor Ben’s cottage, and old Trust’s 
dinner of crusts and oatmeal, I shame to say I thought of 
them with wondering scorn. There were people and dogs 
who lived like that, and never knew the taste of a truffle or 
the look of whitebait. Of course I entirely forgot that the 
time had been—a few weeks before—when to myself also 
truffles and whitebait had been names unknown; but per. 
suaded myself, till I ended in believing, that I had fed on 
nothing else all the days of my life. 
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What hypocrites you call them, those‘pretty ‘outsiders,’ 
who,ebrought from obscurity into riches and pleasure, will 
talk as if they had been great ladies all their lives long! 

Now, judging them by myself, J have little doubt they are 
partfilly sincere. When we like a climate we get acclima- 
tised’very soon, and when we dctest our birth-place we can- 

¢not have any pangs df nostalgia.® Now, they do both of these; 
and when they try to talk you into the idea that they were 
born in purples, baler me they have first induced them- 
selves to believe the thing*they wish. 

‘And ye shall walk in silken tire,’ seems to every woman 
go inevitable a law of her being, that she will forget thet the 
time ever existed when she transgressed it in homespun. 

Fanfreluche I saw occasionally, meeting her in a walk, or 
at such times as Beltran took me with him to the Pcarl’s 
house. But there was a coolness between us, owing to her 
supposing that I had fallen out of the brougham on purpose, 
and planned to be picked up as I had been ; a mean imagi- 
nation, consequent on the intrigues and deceptions that 
were her daily atmosphere, which I resented too much to 
explain away. 

Bigger creatures than I have sulked a true friendship into 
its death by torpor, from being too obstinate and full of 
pride to clear aside a wrengful supposition. Ah, good 
bon take my advice: be as careful in choosing your 
riendship as in choosing new blood for your hound kennels; 

but when once your choice has been made, slay the hydra of 
your amour propre seventy times over, rather than let it live 
and grow and stand like a monster of darkness, between you 
and your chosen friend. 

The fact was, too, that Fanfreluche loved Beltran with all 
that curious force which your cynical, worldly-wisecoquettes 
can sometimes throw into an attachment ; and the poor little 
satirist was jealous of my place in those pleasant chambers. 
I saw this, but I did not pity it. It was very sweet to my 
feelings that I, the baby and little fool as she called me, 
should have thus prospered and distinguished myself at a 
bound, while this Rochefoucault on four legs, this female 
Juvenal in a blue jacket, had been left to the caprices of a 
dancer of breakdowns. This feeling was a small one; J 
know it, but I think I have seen something like it in 
humanity. 
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She laughed grimly when she heard the tale. 

‘So Beltran purchases « bifrlesque in good faith for two- 
fifty ; and the Mouse spends the money in trying to divert 
Laura’s fealty; and Reltran gives a thirty-pound bit of china 
for a puppy his traitor bought for a song ; and the Meuse 
daren’t say anything because he knows he was guilty ; and 
Laura ¢ets Bheer profits from both sides, and cheats them 
poth in the long run. Well, it is neat certainly.’ 

But though she thus yrimaced and jeered at it, it was evi- 
dently very bitter and unwelcome to her that this singular 
turn of good fortune should have befallen myself and not 
her, and that the pink tea-set should have bought me back 
in her place. 

On rs. D’Eyncourt accordingly she would at first vouch- 
safe me no information; ‘the D’Eyncourt was before her 
time,’ she averred, though I believe on my sou! she knew all 
about the affair, whatever it might have been. 

‘She was an actress, wasn’t she?’ I asked. 

*O yes; an actress of genius, I have heard.’ 

‘And has disappeared P’ 

* «My dear, everybody has “ disappeared” who irn’tstarring 

and ae before the world’s footlights. We are uncom- 
monly fond of our celebrities, —O yes,—we buy their photo- 
graphs and steal their characters with the greatest ardour 
imaginable. We are always flinging flowers before them, 
and throwing stones after them, with the most affectionate 
energy possible. But it’s only while they’re in the range of 
our eyesight. If they retire, or pause, or only yet sick for 
a little, we’ve done with them. Your statesman may have 
overworked his brain in your service; your painter may 
have paralysis, your author may have gone to his otivm cum 
dignitate, and your actress may have married or be a-dying ; 
—it’s all the same; they have disappeared, and the world 
thinks no more about them.’ 

‘But this woman—’ 

‘This woman was a great fool, I believe. She had no 
money ; she had a blackguard for a husband ; shehad nothing 
but her talents ; and she gave herself the airs of a duchess.’ 

‘She was a gentlewoman, perhaps P’ 

‘What has that to do with it? She had no money, I tell 

ou. Birth without gold is a fine-feathered bird, with both 
‘is pinions cropped off close at the point. Much use his 
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plumage is! and fme fat worms he'll pick up in the 
morning !’ ‘ * 

‘But she was surely right to send back that old nobleman’s 
diamonds ?’ . 

‘O yes—and so wise, my dear! You see; here is Laura 
with one little green bectle fog her hair wortlt itsawo 
tlousand guineas, and this D’Fyncourt woman stitching 
shirts in an attic in Germany as you tcll me.’ 

‘A woman should not sell her soul for a—’ 

‘Beetle? As good as anything else if it’s in fashion. A 
scarabeus at two thousand guineas, and a shirt at seven 
brass groschen,—I’m much obliged to you for that pat 
illustration.’ 

And I could not get any more out of her, for she trotted 
off with her nose in the air to where Laura Pearl’s pony 
carriage stood by the rails in the bright noon of the now 
budding spring season. 

I was only being aired by the valet whilst Beltran himself 
was attending a private view of some foreign pictures. 

By the way, apropos of valcts, let me say a word on your 
servants. 

Beltran’s man was an excellent fellow; but asa rule, I do 
think the class of body servants is the most detestable 
class in the universe. How yom allow their snobbism, their 
affectations, their impudence, their ignorance, and their 
general offensiveness, as you do, is one of those things that 
no dog ean understand. 

You go and laugh at Charles Surface’s valet on the stage, 
gs though his ridiculous impertinence had no parallel in your 
own attendants and as though in appearance, at least, the 
‘gentleman’s gentleman’ of that gencration were not a 
million times better than the wretched cad in his cut-away 
coat and chimney-pot hat, whom you call ‘servant.’ Jeames, 
in his powder and plush, may be bad enough; but I vow 
that your ‘own man’ is ten thousand times worse. The 
former does, at least, by his garb and often by his manners, 
show what station he fills; but the latter looks only like 
some member of the swell-mob, and very often scarce 
behaves any better. 

I suppose he has virtues in your eyes. I suppose he can 
be trusted to compound honey-and-ink boot-varnish; he can 
be trusted never to put an evening flower in your morning- 
coat or vice versd; he can be trusted to make a brandy-smahs 
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alin not half-badly; He can be tfusted, when he takes 
our notes of appointments ty four different ladies, not to 
beget eternal confusion by leaving them variously in the 
wrong ‘places; he can also, maybe, be trusted not to,tell the 
maid attendant on that patrician dame with whom you play 
at Piatonics so pleasani#y, of that small villa* amongst 
the Kingston woods, where you pursue another form vf 
worship. 

He may have all these virtues—or you think he has them 
- -but what others he has you would be puzzled indeed to 
say. On my word, I hardly know which is the worst ‘form’ 
out—your familiar friendship with the blackguards of the 
turf when you want them to give you a ‘straight tip ;’ or 
your familiar association with the ovcr-dressed, moustached, 
unapudent, pretentious cads who pocket your pan or sixty 
sovercigns a-ycar for the trouble they take in smoking your 
cigars, reading your letters, riding your horses, assisting your 
intrigues, and imitating your vices. ° 

You are given, very continually, to denouncing or lament- 
ing the gradual encroachment of mob-ryle. But, alas! 
whose fault, pray, is it that bill-diseounters dwell as lords in 
ancient castles; that money-lenders reign over old, time- 
honoured Jands; that low-born hirelings dare to address 
their master with a grin and “sttecr, strong in the knowledge 
of his shameful secrets; and that the vile daughters of the 
populace are throned in public pees made gorgeous with 
the jewels which, from the heirlooms of a great patriciate, 
have fallen to be the gewgaws of a fashionable infamy P 

Ah, believe me, an aristocracy is a feudal fortress whichy 
though it has merciless bcleaguers in the Jacquerie of 
piebeian Envy, has yet no foe so deadly as its own fnternal 
traitor of Lost Dignity! 


CHAPTER XVI 
ROMANCES OF THE ROW. 


Oxx of my greatest pleasures were these mornings in 
the Row, when Beltran used to walk there in lieu of his 
usual noontide canter. At such times I would mount the 
chair beside him; and, sitting upright on that green iron 
throne, I passed the peripatetics in review with a counte- 
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nance that I was satisfied presented the most complete 
copy of*the superciliousness, serenity, and sarcasm which 
I saw on the faces of those around me. 

If there be a Republic on earth it is the Ride from twelve 
to two on a May morning 

O, I knew it is the most fashignable lounge ydu hare, 
but it is a Republic for all that! There could Bill Jacobs 
lean against a rail, with a clay-pipe in his mouth, and a 
terrier under his arm, close beside the Earl of Guilliadene, 
with his cigarette and his eye-glass, and his Poole-cut 
habiliments. There eould Laura Pearl, or any other of her 
order, sit with their priceless old laces, and their skirts of 
satin or velvet, sweeping against the soft, white, filmy dress 
of a duke’s child-like daughter, in her seventecnth year, 
and her very first season. 

There Marmion Eagle, the handsome painter, who was 
the Wagner of Art, and had so much genius that no one 
dared to hang or,to purchase his pictures, could place 
himself by a penny next to his forbidden love the wondrous- 
eyed Lady Gwendoline; and for one sweet half-hour 
forget that he was a madman, and she a great noble’s be- 
trothed. There Maud Delamere, wearing her gold-laden 
eashmere as none other did, could flirt away her pleasant 
morning, side by side with the vreat Duchess of Astolat ; 
while the duchess, eyeing the shawl, would silently appraise 
the worth of the marvellous fabric, and honestly admire 
the beauty of the wearer, being herself the only person in 
all London who knew not that both cashinere and Dela- 
ere were as much the property of His Grace of Astolat 
as was his stud or en - 

There could the tired shop-girl, escaped for an hour 
from the heated show-rooms on some thrice-blessed Bel- 
bablers errand, pause beneath the trees, and receive a 

resh incentive to remain virtuous on ten shillings a-week 
by the sight of Lillian Lee, with her glistening chignon, 
and her velvet habit, and her jewelled whip, leaning down 
from her hundred-guinea hack to laugh with Lord Brune 
and Freddy Orford. 

There also could the weary author, or the generous gen- 
tleman, whose brain was being maddened or whose heart 
was being broken by the curse of too much honour and too 
little gold, behold how great a thing it was to be a cheat; 
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as Fiodora, the great ustrer, rode by on his black Arab; 
or the old withered yellow face of-the unwedded cfpitalist, 
Baron Moresco, brought smiles to those fair patrician lips 
with which they never grected mere wit or eae blood or 
beauty, in the men who passed beside their chairs., 

She Kow surely is a Ikepublic; for in it first eome, first 
served; and a copper coin will throne alike the ambasta- 
dress and the traviata, the aristocrat and the cad, the 
ereditor and the debtor. But all, still, are not equal, you 
object P Ah, bah! if that be your objection to a Republic, 
ygu had best remain a Conservative till the end of time. 

On this common ground I met, as I have said, King 
Arthur, and Fanfreluche, and many other dogs of high 
rank and breeding who were wont, like myself, to saunter 
their mornings away in the Park. 

Once also 1 saw Bronze—poor, patient, faithful Bronze. 
He was wandering wearily among that gay butterfly crowd, 
searching, searching, searching everywhere; on his endless 
and hopeless errand. A groom lashed him with his whip ; 
a policeman kicked him away as a stray cur; Lillian Lee 
rode her horse vicious)7 at him; Laura Pearl’s page drove 
him with a curse from resting a moment under her car- 
riage out of the scorch of the sun. And I—well!—TI have 
promised you to be as honest-as Jean Jacques—I, throned 
on my green chair, affectcd not to see him. 

Partly, it was because I dreaded greatly to tell him that 
the boy Harold was dead, and that his quest was useless. 
Chiefly, I knew it was because a Countess, Beltran’s sister, 
had spread her gold-broidered burnous for my throne, and 
the Astolat dog, the most supercilious of poodles, sat 
beside me; and with my snow-white curls, my pay blue 
ribbon, and the pretty arrogant air with which I had 
learned to cock my eye and lift my nose, I shrank from re- 
aha of that dusty, tired, starving, homeless creature. 

t was shameful, | knew; our race is scarcely ever 
tainted by such weaknesses ; but, whilst you condemn me, 
think a moment,—are you eager to bow toa ruined man in 
the Row? Will he check your horse by the rails to 
smile on a poor relation? Will you shake hands in the 
face of the town with a penniless strolling artist in a linen 
blouse, and with a wooden pipe in his mouth, though you 
may know he has the genius of a Raphael and the heart of 
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a Francois d’Assise? No; ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of you won't. aed false shame tf poor Bronze has many 
analogies in your humanity. 

Yet none the less did I feel remorse for it; we always 
do feel #eute remorse whenever we descend to your level by 
woundufg,a friend, or by fawning on a foe. And d wopld 
fain have darted aftet him, and’ made full and instant 
amends for my wickedness, but, at the first motion that I 
gave, the Countess’s little hand caught my collar, and held 
me motionless down on my séat. 

It seemed indeed as though she had divined my inten- 
tion ; and felt that a display of fricndship from Prosperity 
to Poverty would be an unseemly anomaly, unfit for that 
place of fair fashion. 

I confessed my sin that day to Fanfreluche. 

‘Bless me, my dear!’ said that cynic. ‘You’ve no busi- 
ness to have learned your lesson so quick; you don’t live 
with a woman!’ 

She had never recovered, nor was ever likcly to recover, 
the sharp jealousy which she felt of my selection by her 
hero; but she lad an excellent heart in her way, though 
such a bitter little thing, and she was often very good- 
natured indeed. 

That day I coaxed out of, ber at last as much as she 
knew of that story of Derry Denzil’s, which she had once 
promised, and always afterwards refused, to tell me. 

He had just passed us, on his black mare, with his glass 
in his eye, and bis cigarette in his mouth, and the sunshine 

on his dark, handsome, reckless face. 

‘Story, my dear?’ every one of those men has a story,’ 
said Migs Volubility, when I reminfled her of her promise. 
‘It makes me mad to hear that wretched Mouse, when he 
wants to slate a very good novel, declare that there is no 
romance in real life. Good gracious! Why, no novelist 
would dare to write half the things that I know have hap- 

ened ; the coincidences are too marvellous, the fates too 
izarre, the anomalies too glaring, the skein of circum- 
stances too entangled, in real life, for any novelists to dare 
to paint exactly all that they see or know.* Jo all re- 
viewers live in a nutshell, and absorb themselves in an 


* I beg thoroughly to corroborate this opinion of Mdlle. Fanfreluche, 
whom I report faithfully, but with whom I do not always agree.— Hp, 
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eternity of knitting and muffins, and threepenny whist, 
that they persist in declaring there is no romance in real 
life? Heavens! the unutterallle woe, the insane pas- 
sions, the extraordinary contradictions, the horrible ruin, 
the wonderful accidents, forming themselves like akalcido- 
scope picture, that I have beheld in an season of e~istence! 
The wildest novel was uever one half so wild us tho real 
fate of many a human life that to superficial eyes look 
serene, and placid, and uneventful enough. Life is just the 
same now, as in the aves ef the CUddipus agony, and the 
Orestes crime. It is only that now—they show nothing.’ 

‘But tell me what happened to him,’ I urged, yawning a 
little. 

*O, you little idiot!’ she cried, disgusted. ‘One would 
certainly think you were a woman—always staring at one 
little whelk on the shore, and always iguoring the whole 
great ocean and sky! The whelk is the one narrow per- 
sonality ; the waves and horizon are the vast expanse of 
universal circumstance. . 

‘You are almost as bad as an English girl that I be- 
longed to once for a few months. She.was the wife of 
the great Belgian painter, Philip Cornaro ; she was a pretty 
creature, with no brains. One glorious evening, down by 
the Biscay coast—they lived there at that time in an ex- 
quisite villa—he was paintifg out-of-doors; painting a 
great golden comet that floated over a purple sky, above a 
moonlit sea. 

‘The bells of a campanile rang eight antl nine and ten; 
he painted on and on and on; and I sat quict beside him. 
For there was a spell in this marvellous night, with thas 
mystical messenger from the unknown gods to men waiting 
there, in the still starlit skics, above the hushed calm waters. 

‘The girl stole up beside us feverishly twice or thrice. 
At length, as the bells rang the tenth hour, she came again 
swiftly and shook him by the arm. He started—thus un- 
welcomely roused from out of his grcat mystic dreams. 

“ Come at once, Cornaro,” she whispered ; “ I have waited 
so long—so long!” 

‘He roused himself with a sigh. 

“TI cannot come,” he said patiently, gazing with his 
whole soul in his eyes, at the sea and the sky. 

“QOannot! And why?” she cried in vexed wonder. 
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“Why?” he echoed, “look there, love—that splendour 
will never revisit the earth for five centuries.” 

‘She pushed the brush from his hand with a pout on her 
ruddy lips. 

“The comet! Who cares for that ? you must come in. 
The teaqis getting cold!”’ 

‘And then people say that incompatibility of charatter 
is not reason enough for a divorce!’ the duke’s poodle 
added, as Fanfreluche paused in her long recital. 

‘Ah, they say so, Poodle,’ that cynic responded. ‘ But 
nobody’s ever proved it yet, I think.’ 

‘This is not Denzil’s story?’ I urged, my mind curiously 
dwelling on Mrs. D’Eyncourt. 

‘He’s fifty stories, my dear,’ said Fanfreluche. ‘They 
all of ’em have. Look there—do you see Peel Vavasour, 
that little, dry, slender chip of a man who is hardly bigger 
than his own fusee? ‘Well, he’s the hardest rider that 
ever sent a horse at a six-bar; and the boldest trooper that 
ever led his men ixto the jaws of hell. Yet do you know 
that, for ten whole years, that man has becn given over, 
heart and body and soul, to the wildest, saddest, direst 
passion that ever possessed a life? 

‘See yonder too—on that sorrel hunter that is plunging 
and tearing at its bit—that is Sir George Maude of Effing- 
ham. Is he not your beau-idéal of a fair, frank, fearless, 
sunny-hearted English gentleman, with his golden beard 
blowing in the wind, and his blue eyes glancing in the 
light, and his manly laugh ringing out so cheerily? Well, 
my dear, go home with George, or rather go where he 
@ever goes, to that grand old Effingham in the western 
woods, by the western seas, thate looks like Launcelot’s 
ocean-Mastle; and you will find the picture of a woman 
there. A woman with Titian’s hair and Boucher’s velvet 
eyes, smiling ; with a scarlet flower held against her lips, 
in a pretty unspoken symbolic “ hush!” Well, that woman 
was George's wife. 

‘And the picture is locked in a darkened room, that 
never is opened, nor hears the fall of footsteps, nor sees the 
light of day. She had all his big, brave, kindly heart, and 
all his loyal undoubting honour. So she broke the one 
and betrayed the other. To do him the more shame, 
moreover, she chose her paramour out of his own kith and 
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kin. It was a horrible tale—of worse than passion, of 
worse than sin. George pursued them to Paris, and would 
have killed his cousin—strangled Kin by the sheer force of 
his hands—if the crowd in the Bois had not torn them 
asunder. . 

‘He has been freed by the law, and the worhan has 
wedded her lover. But the old has of Mffingham never 
sce their master’s face ; the old forests never hear the ring 
of his rifle; no children’s gay feet tread the grasses; no 
woman’s glad voice wakes the echoes. And that man is 
haunted for ever, by a ghost that will never be laid.’ 

‘J answered nothing—these revelations saddened me, 

‘Look there again,’ pursued this pseudo-philosopher. 
‘You see that cold, fair, sardonic-looking creature there, 
on a dark bay, wearing a rose in his coat, and riding with 
Paget Desmond 2? Well, that is Vivyan Bruce? He isa 
colonel of Guards, and in the Brigades they always call him 
Mephisto; while society in general is given to saying that 
if Satan himself docs ever walk abroad ‘in man’s guise, he 
clothes himself in the fleshly garb of wicked Vy Bruce, who 
is the deadliest shot in all Europe, and the wildest gambler 
that ever shook a main. Well, do you know that there is 
a blind woman, still lovely even in her sightlessness, dwell- 
ing in the daintiest river-home by Cliefden, who could tell 

ou that for tenderness, pitifulness, thoughtfulness, there 
is not the equal of “ Me sits * in the world. It was the 
old, old story, of sweet forbidden love, and lives that met 
too late. One terrible night she, young and beautiful, and 
weary of heart, for a love that never could be hers, stand-. 
ing beside her casement close by the gates of Frascati,was” 
striken by a sudden stroke of lightning darting from above 
Albano, and made blind then and for ever. Her husband 
cursed her, and abandoned her; this man alone cleaved to 
her, and took her in her senselessness and sightlessness, 
deeming her even thus yet fairer than all fair women. 
The world calls such love sin—ah, the world is so very 
wise! Well, many years have drifted by since then: but 
go you and ask of Beatrice Silviera, in her solitude, where 
to be Ais consoles her for the loss of all besides, whether 
that man be indeed a devil, as they say; or whether his 
voice be not ever gentlest, his care be not ever surest, 
his patience be not ever perfect, his love be not ever in 
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finite tg her, m her darkness and her helplessness, whose 
eyes can never again look once into his own.’ 

I was silent—awed by her unwonted gravity. I looked 
at him » he had a eold, hard, careless face, I thought; and 
he laughed idly where he rode with other men. sue 

‘You poor little brat!’ crief Fanfreluche conteéimp- 
tiously. ‘Are you, who are a dog, as foolish as those poor 
scribes who, being at their wits’ ends for what to say, 
declare romance is dead in*human lives? YPshaw! De 
you think that because our friends there ride with flowers 
in their coats, and cigars in their mouths, and call the 
loveliest Helen only “not bad-looking,” and show their 
friendship to Patroclus chiefly by “ getting up behind 
him,’’* and lounge in the smoking-room of their clubs as 
though they had not one eare upon earth, that therefore 
they never searched for a four-leaved shamrock ? never chal- 
lenge fight for a brazen shield they deem silver? never 
wear the sackcloth*under the silk, and the iron belt under 
the Velvet; and never hunger vainly for the sight of a 
Holy Sepulchre that has no place save in their dreams P 
Chut !— You know nothing of men!’ 

I was abashed. To me the riders of the Row looked 
nothing but a fashionable gob of well-dressed, well- 
mounted, easy-tempered, and somewhat bored gentlemen. 
But 1 suppose she knew best; and to be sure Denzil, 
gazing at the photograph in solitude, had been a very dif- 
ferent person tb what he looked now, where he had checked 
his horse beside the rail, and leaned from his saddle to 
faugh and talk over the Epsom chances with Fred Orford. 

‘Logk at Derry,’ said Fanfrekiche sharply, feminine- 
like, coming moun (now I had ceased to ask her) to the 
very point on which she had refused information. ‘Derry 
is one of the gayest-tempered and most popular men on 
the town. And yet that man has had a good deal of grief 
in his life and one murder. He comes from a great old 
family, and he went through Eton and Christ Charch, and 
into the Guards, and all the rest of the course; and till he 
was five-and-twenty thought himself as rich as Croesus. At 
that time his father died, leaving just a hundred thousand 


* Mdlle. Fanfreluche used the fashionable slang she had caught 
up at the Turf, or the Rag, or the Raleigh. She means backing their 
friends’ bills- "p. 
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pounds’ worth of debt behind him. Derry didn’t sa 
much; but he just sold the estafe—a grand old Cornis 

lace that he loved passionately—paid all the debts, 
feacad his two sisters, left the Guards, and went *uto the 
Avstrian army. 

‘There he rose rapidly; he was cf the very stuff for « 
cuirassier ; but when he had got his majority, and had been 
there some nine years, and had grown fond of the service, 
an unlucky thing happened; ne was second inaduel. It 
fell to his lot to measure the paces. Now, you know he 
is a giant in the land, and his strides are longer than those 
of most men. The other second, who was an Austrian of 
very high rank, sneered thereat. 

“You seem determined to place distance enough between 
your principal and mine!” he cried scoffingly. 

‘Denzil took no notice, and the duel was fought. It 
ended harmlessly, with a bullet graze on both sides. 
When it was over, Denzil went up to‘ the other second 
who had jeered him. 

“You complained a moment ago of my patting too much 
distance between the combatants,” he said quietly. “ We 
will fight as close as you like now.” 

‘Then out he drew his handkerchief, and tendered one 
end to the Austrian—Hichland fashion. So, breast to 
breast, with the width of that bit of cambrie betwixt them 
—as many gallant gentlemen were wont to stand for the 
death-word in the old wild Scottish days—they fired. The 
shots were simultaneous, and both fell. Denzil was severely 
wounded in the breast-bone; but the Austrian was shov 
through the heart.”* ¢ : 

‘His brother cuirassiers concealed our friend’s place of 
santuary until he had recovered sufficiently for them to 
get him in safety out of the country; but his career in the 
army was over—the high station of the dead Austrian 
made the duel an offence beyond pardon. Denzil took this 
death greatly to heart also; it was the only duel ending 
fatally that he had ever fought, and he travelled in many 
atrange eastern lands for some time. THalf-a-dozen years 
wo he came back to the old London life; a thousand 


* I can bear witness that Fanfreluche describes the duel as id 
éctually took place, without any exaggeration. So unusual a fact is 
a female narrator, that I think it necessary to testify to it.—Ep. 
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a-year or 80 had been left him “by a relative, and on this, 
with what he makes by those novels of his, that are so gay 
and so mournful, so weary and so witty, he lives well 
enough But—’ ° 

‘Who is Mrs. D’Eyncourt ?’ I asked. Pail 

‘Mrs. D’Eyncourt ® Well, Mts. D’Eyncourt was a very 

¥andsome woman, who was all the rage in London when 
I was just out and belonged to the Household Brigade. 
She was an actress, and they made her the fashion—for a 
time. She was an astonishingly beautiful woman, which 
helped her wonderfully; and an astonishingly proud woman, 
which went dead against her. She came of an old race, 
they said; and she was deeply read, and highly cultured. 
Her husband was a great scoundrel—a sort of gentleman- 
swindler, who drove her on to the stage, and spent all she 
gained there; yes, and would have had no objection to 
have taken any of her money, howsoever it should have 
been made. Heewould have staked his wife at piquet, 
just as soon as he would have staked a sovereign. Dana 
was always about with them. He got Mrs. D’Eyncourt 
her best engagements. He wrote the best critiques that 
appeared on her. He was in the stalls or behind the 
scenes every night that sho played. He was very much in 
love with her—that everybddy saw. But then, so were a 
good many others. She had the ball at her feet when she 
chose to spurn it away. That is, when she had been the 
talk of the toWn for two seasons, and was really making 
something like fame, she disappearcd—nobody knows 
“vhere. Everybody thought Denzil was in the secret. I 
can’t say whether he was. Buteat any rate, the same 
night that she vanished, her husband was thrashed within 
an inch of his life by somebody ; and found black and bluc, 
and scarcely able to speak, with the door of his chamber 
shut on him. I always thought Derry did that,’ 

‘And Mrs. D’Eyncourt P’ 

‘How your head runs on that woman! The last night 
thai she appeared was a great triumph for her. A certain 
cabal—there is always avery strong cabal against a woman 
who 1s so unsexed that she won't accept Sianonde tad 
fone their best to write her down; had derided her, con- 
demned her, stoned her with injury and insults from the 
catapults «f their criticisms. But the woman was ea y 
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handsume, resolute too in trill, and of singular talent. She 
was, for once, stronver than the strong clique against her ; 
she carried the public with her; and the curtain fell at 
length*on a shower of flowers, and amidst a storm of 
‘oyplause. But that night was the last that the town ever | 
saw Gertrude D’Eyncourt. Of course, they all.said that 
Derry had hidden her somewhere, especially as h> 
went abroad the day after. He came back six months 
later, looking ill enough, and.he horsewhipped one fellow 
who had repeated (so that it came to his hearmg) what all 
the town said of this woman. And of course they were all 
quite sure then it was true.’ 

‘But was it ?’ 

‘How can I tell child? All I know is, that I have 
rever heard a syllable about her from anybody, till you 
t Id me the other day of that news of Lord Mark’s. But, 
good gracious how you chatter? There are our ponies 
moving off. I wouldn't miss going with them for worlds. 
Pearl lunches this morning with some men at the Levia- 
than, and that hotel is the only place where they do aspic 
with plovers’ eggs so that I can eat it.“ 

And away the little chatterbox and gourmet trotted 
ringing her golden bells, and presently jumping into the 
carriage, was whirled out of sight by the swiftly-trotting 
feet of Pearl’s ponies. 

Derry Denzil was talking over the Danebury cracks, by 
the rails; Peel Vavasour was making some man shriek 
wit hlaughter, by relating a new double entendre of Schen- 
tack’s ; Sir George was discoursing with great animatiom 
of the last run of the serson with the York and Ainsty ; 
and Vy Bruce was murmuring idlest nonsense to ‘uillian 
Lee, as he lighted one of his cigarettes for her use. 

I sat on my chair bewildered and saddened. You 
always are, I think, whenever Belphegor first unroofs the 
houses for you. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BELTRAN. 





Tue new burlesque throve at the Coronet. It was a 
success, as you say in your old jargon. The reckless 
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breakdowns, the puns—which «it scemed really had some 
humorfr in them, and therefore were quite uncommon—the 
splendid Parisian dresses, the lively music, all insured its 
popularity. And Laura Pearl shone in her jigs—the 
number of which was increased, according to her desire 
with a rellicking zest that raised her higher than eve. “in 
the stalls’ estimation.” 

She was generally late to arrive, sullen when crossed for 
a moment, capricious and ungrateful to an incredible extent, 
and self-willed with a stubborness of temper which would 
have brought her heavy fines and loud curses from the 
tyrannical ‘old Wynch’ had she been one of those lucklese 
girls who lived in attics and slaved on twenty shillings a 
week. As it was, of course nobody dared say a word to 
her; and all the wrath of that Jupiter Tonans, the acting 
manager, fell on the oftentimes innocent, and invariably 
defenceless, heads of those hapless young players who had 
holes in their gloves, and rents in their boots, and a hungry 
pinched look in their faces, and who toiled in the rain and 
the gaslight to and from the theatre on foot, whilst her 
brougham drovVe up or away with much noise and fury and 
display, and a dashing roan mare that stepped up to its 


nose. 
Although Beltran had prottsted against dogs being taker 
there, I often went down to the Coronet with him ; and fev 
things ever amused me much more when I ceased to be 
bewildered at ¢he strangencss of the life there. 

He was not very often there himself, however; except 
on such evenings as he had those suppers which were the 
talk of the town—little costly dain{y repasts, where a certain 
sort ofwit really did circulate, dead iLgugh wit is in your 
modern society, and where wey sometimes played piquet, 
or écarté, or lasquenet till the morning, There were 
scarcely more than ten or twelve men, his most intimate 
com panions, that ever had the entrance to the little gilded 
amber-hued chamber; and, of course, as it became to be 
considered very chic to get the pass there, and as equally, 
of course, all the women of his own world were jealous in 
their own minds of what they could not enter into; the 
many who were excluded said very fearful things of the 
few who were admitted; and I do verily believe that 
Beltran’s suppers were considered by society to recall 
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Boryria’s feasts, or D’Arganson’s puaneyy: He knew this 
very well; but he only laughed at it himself, and did nothing 
to uproot the conviction. He knew very well, also, that 
he seldom drank anything stronger there than iced seltzer- 

ater, and never did anything worse there than I8se his 
humireds on a quatorze qf queens. He could have made 
an end io the reports in a week by inviting a score when 
he only asked half-a-dozen; but that would not have been 
a mode of remedy at all like Vere Essendine. 

So he continued to shut his doors against the many; and 
the many continued to assert that the Coronet supper-room 
was a compound of the Pare aux Cerfs and the Agapemone, 
with champagne and picquet in its entr’actes. 

All the horrors that were whispered of it, however, never 
plaka the chastest dame that ever I heard of, or the 

aughtiest Belgravian matron, from accepting with pleasure 
and suules his offer of a box for the season. Indeed, to 
end an hour and a half while the burlesque was on behind 
those dainty rose-silk curtains of the loges, with little cups 
of orange pekoe sent to them in his tiniest and choicest 
china, was one of the pet amusements of thé great ladies of 
his own order; and they would turn their handsome eyes 
from resting through their lorgnons on the Pearl to smile 
with sunny welcome on his entrance to their box. 

Of course, they all cousidered his conduct shocking when 
they spoke of it in their own boudoirs; but that was no 
reason why they should refuse his fashionable theatre and 
his fragrant tea. And they never gave a sign that they 
knew Laura Pearl was anything more than a very well, 
dressed marionette made of wood and hung upon wires. 

Jn your admirable world there is nothing more ¢asy or 
more convenient than to ignore—except, indeed, it be to 
go one step further, and forget. 

Your unlucky pene who find it difficult to do the first, 
break the rules of tact and of good society ; your unhappy 
people, who cannot do the last, break things of less conse- 
quence—their hearts. 

In this new world of mine I liked every one save tnis 
Pearl of price; and she, for her part, cordially detested me 
though by me she had gained a pair of ear-rings worth two 
hundred sovereigns, and a pink tea-set worth fifty. When- 
ever sha say: xag—if Beltran’s eye was off her-—she sla pped 
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or shook, or pinched me; and once gave me a fearful fal} 
by jerking me off the carriage-fug from the footboard of a 
very lofty mail phaeton. 

‘Be so good as to leave that dog alone, Laura,’ Beltray 
said te her one day when she was clutching mercilessly at 
my cuels till I screamed. eee 

‘I shafn’t, then!’ she retorted, and ther ewith struck me 
With her fan so hard a blow that the tort ciseshell sticks 
broke in shivers. 

Beltran smiled, well pleased. 

“Women’s temper generally ends in their own losses,’ 
he murmured. ‘You don’t look handsome when y ou get 
savage.’ 

Which assurance only made her more furious. This sort 
of amenities was the usual characteristic of theirintercourse; 
and I often marvelled why a man so fond of repose, and so 
impatient of anything like a scene, could voluntarily sub- 
ject himself to it. I remarked this once to Fanfreluche. 

That little canene cocodette turned her nose in the air 
with her wonted gesture of scorn. 

: ert dear, where’s another woman so handsome P’ 

And this was true. 

You people, when you write about love, do not allow 
enough weight to the influence of purely physical attrac- 
tions. ‘ 

The town had pronounced Laura Pearl the ‘ handsomest 
thing out.’ It is as agreeable to a man’s pride and sense 
of possession to hear this said of his mistress, as it is for 
him to hear his year-old racer pronounced nearer perfection 
“than all the two hundred and odd horses to be seen in the 
yard on a Sunday afternoon. Thig is not a lofty motive for 
passion, you say? Ah, well, I cannot help that. A great 
many of your motives are not lofty. 

Beltran, moreover, had been bred and born in a sphere 
where women, after all, are really held in much the same 
esteem as in any oriental country, though they are treated 
with more outward forms of deference and courtesy, and 
_ cost a very great deal more for their maintenance. In his 

youth he had been besieged and disgusted by marriage- 
makers of his own order; and he had now in his manhood 
got into a congenial habit of only seeking his loves ina 
world from which the demon of marriage was exorcised 
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He did not want mental power in his mistress, nor yet 
affection; he found the fitbt, in plenty, in other forma of 
society ; and he looked on the lattef with a sort of horror 
as on something that would ‘bore’ him infallibly and un- 
bearably. 

*“nJndeed, like many men of his time, he did his vory ut- 
most to persuade himself chat he was heartless, and every- 
body else that Le was mindless. 

Yet a keener intelligence than his few men were born 
with; and a truer friend than’he was never lived. Now, 
your fine intelligence will always soon or late grow dis- 
satisfied with abasing itself to the senses; and he who can 
be a sincere friend has also in him the capability of sincere 
love. 

A trifle, too, showed me this temper in him. 

[And by the way, permit me to add that if you were 
quicker and wiser at guessing your companions’ characters 
from the indices of trifles, you would not make those ever- 
lasting blunders of foolish trust and idiotec suspicion which 
ro continually excite in you the contempt and wonder of 
dogs !] 

This happened when I had been about a month in his 
possession. 

‘What a pity that boy was in such a deuce of a hurry to 
kill himself,’ said Denzil, one evening, as they drove down 
to a Richmond dinner. I being ensconced in the back- 
seat, and there being, for once, no woman in the front. 

“What boy?’ asked Beltran. ‘ 

‘That poor young wretch who wrote the Demeter. I see 
they have brought some posthumous poems of his out “ by 
the late Harold Gerant,” and they are likely to make a 
sensation. There is certainly wonderful stuff in them.’ 

‘How do they get out if he’s dead? I thought pub- 
lishers would have nothing to say him.’ 

‘They would have nothing—whilst he was alive. That 
is their way. They have a knack of thinking that genius, 
like Ganges grass, only exhales its worth when it’s been 
well crushed. It seems that there were manuscripts of 
his lying about in various places; and after the issue of 
that fragment the Trade thought it a decent speculation to 
collect, and to issue them.’ 

‘More fool the Trade, then. While Massinger, and 
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Ford, and Marvell lie unread in ninety-nine libraries out 
of a handred, who wants the catchpenny jingle of 19th- 
century verse ?’ 

‘Come, come; you said yourself that there wag great 
promise in that fragment.’ - 

‘Sof might. But I take it if the man’s dead it devi 
matter much what he-promised ;"he can’t come up to time 
with any of it, whether it’s a promissory note or a promis. 
sory poem.’ 

‘Don’t be a brute, Vere’! The poor lad would rest 
quicter in his grave, 1 fancy, for knowing that those 
thoughts of his are not all lost.’ = 

‘Everybody does rest quiet in his grave, I believe, unless 
he’s scooped up with a spade by an enterprising gel 
Company. You literary men do allow yourselves such 
poetic license of expression. Surely, from your own senti- 
mental point of view, you ought to be awfully glad this 
young idiot did kill himself: who would know anything of 
Chatterton if it Weren’t for that lucky dose of prussic 
acid ? and who would care a hang for Shelley if, in lieu of 
dying poetically, he had lived to grow fat, leave off his 
sailor’s jacket, read family prayers, and turn laureate ?’ 

‘If you would only read this book—’ 

‘I! good gracious! When do I ever read anything, 
unless it be a novel of yours, or of Lawrence’s?’ 

‘If you would only read the poem you would see what it 
is that I mean. There are a Handi faults in them, of 
course ; but there isa wonderful glow of imagery and depth 

of thought in them for the works of so mere a boy. No 
pretentiousness either; no borrowed Catullan images ; no 
mock gincestuous rapture; but the strength of passions 
struggling with their tempters, like young lions in a net; 
and yet, with all their latent woe and fire, the purity of a 
mind that had evidently fed on the simplicity of some free, 
open-air, and meditative life—the only true life for the poet 
and the painter. If you would for once read them—’ 

‘But I never shall, my dear Derry. So I will take your 
praises on trust; the only way not to be obliged to disagree 
with them. Just now, rhapsodies on bisque soup and red 
mullets are more to my taste. I wish your dead boy all 
sorts of living laurels, but I clearly foresee that he will grow 
mto a bore. Pray don’t let us have too much of him. 
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Denzil flung himself back in his seat, a little out of 
temper. ; 

I, lying coiled in my tiger rug, Wondered within myself, 
It chanced that a month or so earlier I had happened 
to go out in the forenoon with Beltran, at a differeat hour 
ic. his usual one. And he had wended his way, walking, 
with a cigar in his mouth} to a certain house of business ; 
where with my own cars I had distinctly heard him, in‘s 
somewhat long business interview, commission the principals 
of the house to search for alf manuscripts bearing the in- 
scription attached tothe poem of Demeter ; when found, to 
hive the noblest of such fragments selected by some scholar 
competent to make the choice, and then to have them 

rinted and issued with as little delay as possible, and at 

is own cost. J had also heard the persons he had thus 
commissioned ask if they might, without offence, inquire 
the reason for his interest in the young dead penniless 
writer ? and had heard his answer. ‘Interest? None in 
the least. J never saw him in my life.» But the boy had 
genius ; and it ought not to bo buried with his body.’ And 
therewith he left, desiring that his name should not in any 
way be associated with the affair, but that the publishers 
themselves should appear to be the originators, as well as 
the executors, of the matter, 

Herein it appeared that hé had been thoroughly well 
obeyed. The poems had appeared, been discussed, been 
admired, and the name of the dead boy was on the lips of 
many; but not a soul had ever dreamed that he had so 
much as thonght twice of the story of the suicide that 
Denzil had told at his Sunday breakfast. i 

But why conceal this*rencrous and sympathetic gction ? 
—and conceal it too with this cynical assumption of con- 
temptuous indifference ? 

Nay, I cannot tell; I can only say it was his way of 
belying himself; a way I have known in more men than 
one of like temperament. 

‘They do good by stealth, and blush to find it known ;’ 
or rather swear ras parca to find it known, as their manner 
is. Ido not say that this masking of all their better acts 
and thoughts is of itself commendable ; but I think, in view 
of the innumerable creatures who crow out aloud their own 
charities, and of the abundant hypocrites who only fold 
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their robes to hits their vice and avarice, such exceptions 
as his cre refreshing, and not to be condemned. you 
have n-t known men like him, men of this order and of this 
habit of speech and act, you will not be likely to compre. 
hend fne character of this master of mine. a= 
Preseptly we dashed over Richmond Hill, and drev up 
before the old Star ahd Garter. And here Beltran, wit 
the Dukeof Astolat, Ned Guilliadene, a Chargé d’ Affaires, 
and a Guardsman, gave one of those dinners which seemed 
part and ali of his duties as lessee of the Coronet. A 
dinner where all the prettiest of his actresses blossomed 
forth in the most intensely Parisian of dresses, and mdny 
hundred pounds’ worth of diamonds and rubies. Where 
the portly dame, always attached to the house, who would 
be either Hamlet’s mother or Mrs. Candour, the Countess 
Capulet or Mrs. Bouncer, appeared in velvets of the richest 
purple, or violet, or ruby, for she played propriety on many 
scarcely proper occasions, and this is a lucrative office 
always gratefully acknowledged. Where that charming 
woman, Mrs. islenees (who on the stage had something of 
the sympathetic acting and elegant ease of the French 
school, yet saw herself almost disregarded by an audience 
eager for the breakdowns and burlesques of Laura Pearl), 
brought the superb grace andeproud negligence of a duchess, 
though her forsaken lord was a wine-merchant’s clerk,who 
had wedded her out of a milliner’s work-room. Where the 
male comedians, making in private the same blunder that 
distinguished them in public, thought coarseness and 
» buffoonery were wit; and took an insane relish in the 
privilege of the moment, which allowed them to address 
without prefix as ‘ Beltran,’ and * Brune,’ and ‘ Desmond,’ 
and ‘ Denzil,’ men who, meeting them the next day in Pall- 
mall, barely gave them a nod of the head as good morning. 
Such a dinner as their host had sat at hundreds of times, 
bored to death by the drear monotony of the thing, which 
so exactly reproduced itself one year after another. He 
knew precisely when Mrs. Delamere would smile, wheu 
Mrs. Mac Mundo would frown, what puns his first comedy 
man would make, and where he would infallibly make them, 
what pretty consternation his actresses would show at the 
first questionable story that: came round with the chablis, 
what flushed amusement they would receivea much naughtier 
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one with, when they had come to the chartreuse; what 
riotous laughter the Pearl would give to the punscers ar 
she crammed the crystallised swectmeats into her ros 
mouth,and had her armies of glasses replenished agajn an 
again; what exquisite dignity disdainful Maude Delamere 
would show as she swept away on the terrace rvith her 
black laces all trailing about her; and what nonsense ho 
should be expected to murmur in the scent of the geraniums 
and heliotropes to these women, every turn of whose fea- 
tures and every tone of whose voices he knew as well as the 
letters of the alphabet. Dinners at which his actors would 
drink the rich wines, and the actresses eat the rare fruits, 
of his giving ; but from whieh as often as not they would 
drive away, the one to curse him as a swell because he had 
not laughed at thcir broadest joke, and the other to mutter 
against him as a niggard, because the enamelled or jewelled 
present laid with the bread-roll under the napkin was a 
shade less costly than what they had desired. 

Little Fanfreluche was right. 

In other ages the jesters fed on blows and black broth, 
yet oftentimes loved their princes, and would have died for 
them had only their jingling bauble been a two-edged sword. 
But in this age the wagered fools, fed on the fat of the land, 
and drenched with the choicest of vintages, have none such 
fealty as this, but rise from their master’s board to spit 
forth venom behind his steps, and ring their bells to chime 
out his dishonour. . 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HIS VIEWS ON DINNERS, 


Arroros of these Richmond entertainments, I often 
wondered, by the way, why men, who had their own admir- 
able cooks, and their own elegant abodes, and their own 
choice selected wines, were so addicted to coming out to 
dinner at the Star and Garter, or Ship, or any suburban 
place, that it was fashionable to dine at in this manner. 

I often wondered what peculiar attraction existed for 
them in spending about five times as much on their dinner 
as it would have cost at home, only for the sake of getting 
in return a questionable cuisine, lumpy sauces, cold soups, 
and fifth-rate champagnes at exorbitant prices. 
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I never solved the question; and J cannot but think the 
mode ¢s an extraordinary mistake—a great waste of time 
and money, without any adequate guid pro quo. 

If I, instead of being a dog, fed at best on scattered 
erumlfs, were a rich man, and a man of influence enough to_ 
be ablé to command whatever society I chose, I should ne: cr 
dine out of my own house. 

But if everybody did that, you object, who would there 
be for guests? Pooh! my dear friend, men will never be 
so equal but what there will always be your gay, courtly, 
silver-tongued, half-bankrupt, though well-born Martial, 
who will always be charmed to enjoy the magnificence of 
Lucan’s villa. And if I were Lucan, I would always eat 
my cena at home. 

A dinner is not a thing which should be left to chance. 
The choice of so delicate a combination as the menu should 
never be given over to hazard. And now that I am on this 
topic, forgive me if I add my mite to all that has been already 
written on the great science of dining. 

I have seen a great many dinners in my time, since that 
first London season with Beltran. Duchesses’, actresses’, 
millionaires’, playwrights’, nobles’,and bohemians’ dinners— 
I have been present at them all, one time and another, and 
IT cannot forbear from a dew remarks on the subject. 
Dining, or rather giving dinners with success, is an art. 
Epicures have recognised this long ago, but I want it 
universally reeognised. 

There is no reason in life why Rus, with only his bottle 

, of old port, and his new-laid eggs, and his plump home-fed 
pullets, and his sunny apricots fresh from the warm south 
wall, and his honey drawn from fis own cabbage-roses and 
carnations and white jessamine flowers, and a ruddy-cheeked, 
clean-handed Phillis, and ashady, leaf-bowered,sweet-scented 
little chamber, should not study to give an entertainment 
very charming in its own fashion, quite as well as Urbs, 
who has his swift, silent, clever men-servants, and his gold 
plate, and his porcelains costly as gold, and his cook, with 
the soul of a Garéme, and his magnificent pines, and his 
hothouse grapes, and his wonders of food brought from all 
ends of Europe, and his perfect wines all of comet years, 
and his brilliant guests culled from the Legations and the 
two Houses, from White’s and the Guards’ Club, from 
Brooks’ and Boodles’. 


The two entertainments will be at the two extremes of 
the art, of course; but there is no reason why they should 
not both be true art—like a Meissonnier and a Poussin. 

rete pout see the most of the game, they say. Perhaps 
you will bear with me a moment, whilst I tell you ne or 
twe things that I think of, your dinners. 3 

They are not anything like what they might be. Hera, 
in London, you have every requisite for the very best dinners 
—dinners to call up Brillat Savarin, in ecstasy, from his 
grave. You have the best wines, you have the best food, 
you have handsome women, you have clever men, and you 
never spare any expense; how is it, then, that in London 
you reiterate the eternal complaint—all of you—that there 
is no such thing as Society? It is really very ridiculous; 
you ought to be ashamed of the confession. 

You echo it one after another, and yct night after nicht 
you go on elbowing each other at assemblies that resemble 
a crush on a hustings, and crowding together in fashionable 
wnobs at garden-parties, and you do nothing in the world to 
remedy the defect. 

Now it is a fact—if you don’t go to thefn I can’t help 
ihat—it is a fact that there are little dinners even in 
London which are a success, because they are thoroughly 
enjoyable. oe 

a are they so? 

Well, one can hardly give a recipe for caeeaie any more 
than for cooking an omelet. It is not a knawledge to be 
taught; it is a thing that comes by nature; a thing of 
genius. 

‘They are agreeable, first of all, because they are given 
out of a genuine design to amuse and be amused, aml not 
merely to ‘knock off’ a social duty, and occupy a space in 
the ‘ fashionable intelligence.’ 

Also because they are small enough for the ball of con- 
versation to be tossed lightly, and rapidly, from every hand; 
the talk is not therefore a mere buzzing and stoma tite ofa 
score of voices. 

Also because the host or hostess has the supreme talent 
of selection, and also the supreme talent of leading the 
conversation, unostentatiously, but skilfully; it is almost 
as great a talent as that of leading aright at whist. And 
thie also in a manner must come by nature, though it may 


be increased and polished by study. 
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If you are people who will persist in giving huge ‘ feeds,’ 
as slang very fittingly styles them, of thirty or forty covers, 
I cannot hope to instruct you. But if you are open to 
conviction and willing to give little dinners (once'every 
night if.you like) of four, six, or at most eight, guests, jus}, - 
listen to me. ' : 

-Be firm in rejecting an odiously long menu. A dozen 
services are quite enough 1 all reason; and to risk too 
great length, is certainly to. risk ennui; a touch of ennui 
will make your dinner a failure, even though your cook 
should be a Vatel. se 

Take heed to have amidst your dishes two or three 
which, whilst exquisitely prepared, yet shall be perfectly 
simple aud wholesome; remember that your very choicest 
bon viveurs are the very people most grateful for a change 
in this respect; and remember too the great Savarin’s eulogy 
of a larded fowl, which he preferred to all the chickens 
fricassée’d, supréme’d, marengo’d, singara’d, or bordelaise’d 
that could be proffered him. 

Have a care that your servants are perfectly educated 
in the science of the wine-book, so that they may be certain 
to give the proper vintage at the proper time, and neither 
fill the glasses too fast or too seldom. Have your table 
elegantly appointed, and a fair show of gold or silver to 
brighten it; but let your flowers be far more conspicuous 
than your plate, since they must be far more beautiful, and 
you do not want your board to look like a great silver- 
smith’s shop-window. The most delicate porcelains and 
fhe exquisite cristalleries of Clichy or Baccarat may be 
mingled with advantage ; Majolica or Dresden in too heavy, 
to my taste, for a dinncr-table. 

Pray do not follow the ridiculous mode of thinkmg it 
chic to have everything out of its proper season; it is never 
really good ; if you be a real genius you can well afford to 
abandon the flavourless asparagus of mid-winter and straw- 
berries of Christmas with silent contempt to millionaires 
and the demi-monde, who have no other thought than to dis- 
Play their ill-gotten gains. 

s regards the number of servants, I think you make a 
mistake in fancying it is their quantity and not their 
uality that is of importance. When there are too many 
they only tread on one another's toes, as they have trod on 
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my tail many a time. A couple of men perfectly trained 
will do more for the comfort of yeur guests than x dozen 
powdered viants behind the chairs, if the giants be secretly 
intent:on listening for the last new scandal or afraid of 
injuring their own dignity by a swift movement. — 

“Unless a servant be as <xact as clock-work, and as indif. 
ferent to the talk round him as an automaton, he is n>} 
worth the tax you pay for him. A servant that I kno. 
well would not start if a thunderbolt burst at his feet 
when he was handing the asparagus, nor give a sign that 
he heard if a score of Sydney Smiths were doing their best 
to kill him with laughter as he changed their plates; now 
thaé man is worth his weight in gold. But there are 
thousands of footmen who will preserve a decorous aspect 
of earless and eyeless gravity throughout a dinner, while 
very many of them are listcning and seeing with all their 
mivht for all that—hence they wait badly. 

To the good servant his attendance is his art, and he has 
no thought except to obey its rules absolutely. The most 
beautiful woman should be sexless, and the most eloquent 
scandal-monger be tongueless, for aught that he should 
know or should care. Now, you can make your pattern 
servant as you can make your standard rose—at least, if 
you be fit to give a good diner you can. 

Of course you will never in future years resort to the 
hideousness of food set on the table, now that the Russian 
mode has once taught you how to refine, aad, if one may 
say 80, to spiritualise eating. Nor will the grotesque folly 
of nodding the head over each glass at some neighbour, 
like a mandarin on a tea-box, in a eustom ealled ‘taking 
wine’ (of which I have heard, though it was ovér long 
before my time), ever be revived, it is to be hoped, for 
nothing cnn well be more thoroughly absurd. et the 
present ae of pouring the same wines in everybody’s 
glass, without any seeming remembrance of the exceeding 
difference in men’s wine-palates, is not what it ought 
to be. 

There are men who only like two sorts of wine in one 
evening; men who like a different vintage with each 
service; men who like all their wines still; men who 
abominate certain brands; men who like the French order 
of precedence for their wines; men who like the Hnglish 
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order, which is exactly contrary to it; all those various 
tastes should be more consulict than they are usually by 
butlers z 

Of course my own race are all Rechabites, thergfore I 
treat this question from a purcly impersonal point of view. 
No on€, Lam happy to say, ever saw a dog drunk; inebricty 
is one of those ‘supesiorities’ which you are so naturally 
proud to claim over us. Men, pigs, ducks and geese are 
the four orders of creatures distinguished by a capacity for, 
drunkeness; perhaps it is for this reason that they all 
four make more noise over their own small affairs—a rise 
in gold, a swill-tub, a caddis worm, or a blade of grass 
than any other created thing ever is overheard to do. 

But all these, after all, aro the merest matters of detail 
compared with the one essential element of prandial 
success—t.e. the conversation. After all the great account 
that we make of decoration and of cookery, I have secn 
two thoroughly enjoyable dinners—one in a little set of 
chambers where ¢he carte was confined to becf-stcaks, 
bapa Poméry Gréno and Pichon de Longueville; and 
the other in a.little fishing inn overhanging a picturesque 
trout-river, where the entire fare consisted of those dainty 
fish perfectly grilled, and a grand capon, that would have 
warmed Falstaff’s heart, washed down by the sparkling 
ales of Trent. : 

But then, those who dined at the first were six of the 
gayest, cleverest, and happiest-tempered people that ever 
tilted together in a playful tournament of tongues; and 
the anglers who laughed over the last were two of the 
wittiest writers that cver charmed the world; a soldier 
whosg silver speech is as lightlyebrilliant as his deeds of 
daring are of sternest fame; and one woman, frank, 
bright, full of grace and of beauty, a child in her mirth and 
a queen in her empire. 

N.B. Of these hag none were in love; if only one had 
‘lost his head,’ the harmony of the dinner would have been 
most probably at an end ; the perfect frecdom of it certainly 
would have been. They were only friends, in that intimate, 
pleasant, half-romantie friendship, which only men and 
women of the highest intelligence can know. 

The one great element of success at a dinner is the 
talk ; and who shall give a recipe, as I say, for that? It 
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. a thing that goes by nature, like the gift of colour and 
of song. 
It i. reposterous to say that yor men do not talk well. 
I haveheard talk to the full as brilliant and as epigram- 
matic as anything the cleverest writer can put ixto the 
’ ‘mouths of his imaginary characters. When I hear people 
rotest that in real life*no such witty converse as you 
find in very witty novels can ever be met, I wonder where 
these protestants have had the misfortune to live. As I 
said in my introductory remarks, it is almost as difficult to 
print the wit one hears as it is to petrify a souffice de 
jecule; but if you never hear wit in this world—good 
gracious me!—you must keep very bad company. 

I think it is a mistake to think that tremendously clever 
people are required to obtain radiant conversation. Your 
very great genius, your very obstruse scholar, is often a 
very stupid fellow, so far as lingual utterances go. The 
best men at a dinner are such men as are to be found by 
the dozcn at the best clubs in London ;+men of quick in- 
telligence, of good culture, of consummate worldly know. 
ledge, and of just that sparkling, mischievous pleasant 
social wit which is to conversation what the truffle is te 
cookery, or the champagne is amongst wincs. 

These men are to be found, and better companions need 
never be sought. True, at som’ tables they may sit silent, 
morne, and as contemptuous as their politencss permits, 
but believe me, that 1s only because at those tables you are 
boring them. Get them into a congeniaf atmosphere, 
their tongues will go, their mirth sparkle, and their laugh 
be heard as enjoyably as any one can wish. They can be” 
the most amusing compagions in the world ; if they are not 
so with you, it is your fault: you bore them in some way. 

Polities you shuuld banish absolutely—if pcople are not 
of one mind about them thcy are sure to quarrel over 
them ; if they are of one mind no subject can be drearier. 
Some little bit of political news, quite fresh from some 
Legation or some Secretary of State, before the world has 
heard it, is all that should be admissible. 

Any quite fresh scandal is a great relish; especially if 
ou ow something about it that no one else knows. 
erhaps you had better take heed that the chief of the 

actors involved are not present; though, indeed, in this 
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age you sre all so entirely free from prejudice on these 
pointsethat (if you be discussing a divorce, for instance) 

ou need not mind the presence of the relatives in the 
feast scarcely of the husband now-a-days; the only,person 
whose® feelings must not be hurt is the co-respondent. 
Wheré this last interesting personage is in the plural you 
had bettér not invite ¢wo of them at the same time; t 7 
are sure to have either two much jealousy, or too muc 
compassion, for one another. 

Du reste—Don Juan is always a delightful fellow, and 
the most amusing guest you can ever obtain, unless indeed 
it be weighing on his mind that he will have to mar:¥ 
Julia Abbandonata. In which case of course you cannot 
reasonably expect him to be lively. 

If you have not tho knack of setting the ball of talk 
rolling, it is impossible I can impart it to you: one cannot 
make a good host any more than one can make a great 
composer: both are born. Still there are a few things 
which help it. Is the first place, there is the care needful 
in the selection of your guests; they must suit one 
another, or you will have discord ; a mingling of classes or 
of opposite political purties is, I think, a mixtake: men 
are more at ease in thcir own caste; if you introduce an 
‘outsider,’ he or she must bega very brilliant one. 

Let your party be of verY small number rather than, for 
sheer sake of enlarging it, introduce the wrong element be- 
cause you cannot get the right. There is a certain unity 
of feeling. anf common likeness of tone and manner, in an 
Order, still more so in each ‘ set’ of that ‘order,’ which is, 
"if made use of, an essential aid to harmony in itsclf. It is 
an infjnite ennui to a man to sit rext to another who does 
not catch his allusions flying; it ruins conversation when 
one person outside the pale fails to understand ail that is 
cause for mirth or for chat within it. 

Jakewise, you should be very careful not to let any 
topic get worn threadbare; the instant it is getting the 
least bit of a bore, sweep it away with tho brisk besom of 
a fresh and welcome subject. 

A little scandal is, as I say, an excellent thing ; nobody 
is ever brighter or happier of tongue’ than when he is 
making mischief of his neighbour; but it is a two-edged 
sword that requires very dainty handling; and all caps of 
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slander unluckily fit so very many heads that you must be 
heedful how you select them. 

If it be a party of both sexes, ask people that are a 
little in love with each other, for people a little in love 
_ are always eager to shine; but banish all grandes pacsions ; 
they have an cloquence of their own indeed, but they are 
very stupid society at a dinner-table.. 

And now, if you be a woman, let me offer you one piece 
of advice, though I know you will never follow it: pon’r 
THINK OF YOURSELF. Kesign your pet flirtation pro tempo; 
don’t care for ‘making play’ even with your favourite 
lover. Do not indulge your own palate, nor meditate on 
your own dress; let your heart and soul be with your 
guests, let your whole mind be given to the guidance and 
the surveillance of the conversation. Remember that your 
dinner is your campaign, and that on your skilful direction 
depends your victory. 

ut then withal you must be quite at ease, and not ir 
the least pre-occupied, or your influence wil be nil; you 
must be always gay, alert, suave, ready to skim over a 
difficulty, to supply an hiatus, and to prevent a pause; you 
must lead with radiance and with tact, and yet you must 
be perfectly willing not to shine, and to let your powers 
lie perdu if your guests are in full career without you, and 
if your self-assertion would be their interruption. 
Do you think this all very hard ? 
Well my dear, if it were ten times harder, would you 
not have your reward when men should deciare that your 
dimers were the most charming in London ? 

One last word,—lcave the table early, and do not grudge 
the men their half hout of solitude. Nay, send them 
cigars and a chasse to prolong it. A trial to you I know— 
but they like it; don’t you believe them if they tell you 
they don’t. They may call it a ‘barbarous custom ;’ but 
it is one that they relish exceedingly, as they do many 
other ‘ barbarities ’"—their vices to wit ; and you will be all 
the mure successful as a dinner-giver if you have the sense 
in you to see this. 

The most charming woman will be only wise if she take 
fully into her mind the conviction that too much even of 
herself may be a bore. 

I don’t kuow what more I can tell you; one cannot 
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make a dinner-giver as I have sgid, any more than one can 
make # Michael Angele. I am half afraid, too, that you 
English, despite your repute for hospitality, have not the 
genius of entertainment in you. You are far to self 
consciots and you are seldom light-hearted enough. 

If I ‘were to tell you, also, alk that I have heard your 
guests, when they have gone out in the night air and had 
their cigars fairly in their mouths, say of dinners you had 
thought quite perfection you would not believe me. There 
is nowhere such a thorongh-going sceptic as a man or 
woman who disbelieves in his or her own shortcomings. .- 

So I will not weary you longer on the subject, as I can 
hardly hope to improve you, even if you had not skipped 
this chapter in my memoirs, which is probable. Let me 
only paraphrase a famous saying, and add: 

* Montrez-moi ton menu, je te montrerai ton caeur, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HE STUDIES THE STAGE. 


I LEARNED many wondrous things betwixt Epsom and 
Ascot. A bricf space, indeed, yet one that to me seemed 
longer than the wtiole of my previous life, so crowded was 
igs every hour with new and marvellous experiences. 
Worldly experiences, I mean. Iptellectually, 1 am not 
sure that I acquired much. 

Indeed, to a little brain teeming with memories of the 
Théitres Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Moliére, Feuillet, Sardou, 
Sandeau, &c., which I had heard read so continually at the 
Dower-house amongst the Fens, the views of dramati 
literature held at the Coronet appeared of the most extra 
ee character. They certainly had one merit—sim 

icity. 

‘ The verb ‘to steal’ was the only one that a successful dra- 
matic author appeared to be required to conjugate. 

For your music steal from the music-halls ; for your cos. 
tume* steal from Le Follet; for your ideas steal from any- 


body that happens to carry such athing about him ; for your 
play, in its entirety, steal the plot, the characters, the 
romance, the speeches, and the wit, if it have any, of some 
utractive novel ; and when you have made up your parcel 
of thefts tie it together with some string of stage directions, 
herald it as entirely original, give a very good supper to 
your friends on the press, and bow <rom your box as the 
‘Author.’ | 

You will certainly be successful: and if the novclist ever 
object, threaten him with an action for interference with your 

wbroperty. 

These I found were the laws laid!down by London drama- 
tists; and they assuredly were so easy to follow and so pro- 
ductive to obey, that if any Ben Jonson, or Beaumarchais, 
Sheridan, or Marivaux, had arisen and attempted to infringe 
them, he would have infallibly been regarded as a very evil 
example, and been extinguished by means of journalistic 
plating and stall-siflage. 

Beltran had indeed now and then imperilled the peace and 
prosperity of his Coronct by ccrtain forms of opposition to 
this quict régime of uninterrupted theft. @nee, I heard, he 
had actually lost some hundred pounds by relinquishing a 
piece at the day beforc its production, because he found out 
that it was a piracy from a novel, and that the novel-writer 
had an antiquated prejudice against being robbed. 

Also, when a piece was taken from the French, he had the 
weakness not only to pay the Frenchman for doing him the 
honour to use his creation, but actually had‘ translated and 
adapted from the French original’ printed in his programmes 
and advertisements ; a ridiculous concession to truth, which 
kept his house half entpty—the English public naturally 
eye pollution from so unnaturally unadulterdted an 
article. 

But Beltan was quite an exception amongst lessees ; and 
it was no wonder that all the town by the voiccs of its pro- 
phets declared for once unanimously that he must be ruined 
in atwelvemonth. Indeed, they saidit wasonly the wisdom of 
Dudley Moore and little Lance that had saved him from 
destruction hitherto. 

‘What's that new piece you have advertised, Vere P’ 
asked Paget Albermarle at one of the Sunday breakfasts. 

‘This,’ answered Beltran, tossing over to him a paper- 
covered book. 
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‘ Ze Péché de Vivienne,’ read Albermarle, ‘and you call it 
Vivia’s Secret. What sort of thing is it?’ 

‘O, a glorious piece,’ Said Denzil, lifting his head. ‘I saw 
it in Paris a month ago, with the Desaix in it. A tprrible 
piece, atrong and noble, and full of a curious kind of poetry, 
and ofa wonderful power. Desaix looks superb in it too. 
She is a grand woman. But you ‘hever mean to say you are 
going to bring it out, Beltran ? 

‘We are going to turn it into English for the Coronct,’ 
answered Leo Lance, striking into the conversation. ‘It 1s 
wonderfully effective, as yousay. Weshall have to shorten 
it—make it three acts ; andit will be more of a drama thai” 
a tragedy, of course. There’s no time fora long play before 
the burlesque. 

Denzil shuddered very visibly. 

‘A drama—three acts—one knows what that means! 
Good heavens, Vere! Ilow came you to decide on the thing 
before 1 came back? I could have told you that you haven't 
a creature in yourcompany capable of giving the Péché de 
Vivienne.’ 

Beltran lifted his brow wearily. 

“You were at Nice, and we wanted something; we have 
been doing this old legitimate business too long: Lance sug- 
gested this play, and thought that it read very well.’ 

‘Of course it read very Well! It is the finest thing they 
have had over there since A/arion Delorme. It is a tremen- 
dous tragedy, I tell you; and you have vulgarised it by this 
atrocious title‘alrcady !’ 

‘Mr. Lance is an excellent adapter,’ put in the quiet 
fonorous voice of the great editor of the Afidas. ‘ Ile always 
panda oe well, that no residuum of the original genius ever 
appears.’ 

"The hapless Mouse coloured and fidgeted where he sat; 
but he never dared to resent the sharpest thrust of his great 
censor, 

‘I intend to adhere quite closely to the French play,’ he 
muttered sullenly. ‘It will only be slightly shortened; I 
shall hardly change the text at all. 

‘Then you may withdraw the piece after ita firat night, 
Vere,’ said Dudley Moore, serenely. 

‘Don’t you like it?’ asked Beltran. 

‘Lake it?’ echoed Dudley Moore. ‘ How is that the 
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question? It isa very clever play ; very clever, though I am 
scarcely so enthusiastic on'its meritsas Denzil. But itisa 
play simply unproducible in England.’ 

“O, nonsense!’ cried Denzil ! ‘how is it worse than dozens 
we five? The poor woman never sins but once, azd that 
under such circumstances, and with such agonies of remorse, 
that the moral is the finest possible. There’s not ari indecent 
line in the tragedy ; it is only fearfully human and real.’ ' 

Dudley Moore shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ You write for the English public, and don’t know them 
better than that!’ 

™: ¢Than what P’ 

The editor closed his cynical mouth, and entirely refused 
to sev 

‘Than to suppose that they like what is human and real, 
he means,’ said Beltran. ‘They don’t care the least about 
that; they like a little broad farce, a little rough murder, 
and a little rosewater sentiment. Anything more bothers 
them ; they can’t understand it.’ ° 

‘Then why, in heaven’s name, fritter away on them a 
grand play like this ?’ cried Denzil. ‘ 

‘Can’t be helped now. Lance has begun it, and the an- 
nouncements are out.’ 

‘ And who is to play Vivienne ?’ 

‘Maude Delamere, of course.’ 

‘What? <A character almost as awful as Pheedre, and 
quite as desolate as Antigone, represented by a graceful co- 
quette in point lace and pearls, who would take poison as 
sweetly as if it were a cup of coffee, and will die with, 
elaborate care not to tumble her train? Preposterous!’ 

* Blaze away, Derry,’ suid Beltran resignedly. ‘ Byt the 
thing’s settled. There’s only one question: to keep to the 
story or not. Old Wynch will have it that it won’t do.’ 

‘Old Wynch knows his world,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘Of 
course you must change the story, in its chief incident. In- 
deed, I don’t see that Mr. Lance need acknowledge any in- 
debtedness to his original ; he will only appropriate the main 
idea, all the characters, as much of the passion as he dare 
use, and all the wit that he can contrive to translate. Si pew 
de chose !—not worth a reference.’ 

The poor Mouse moved uneasily. 

‘ My intention was,’ he murmured, ‘to have given thepiece 
quite as it stands, love and all.’ : 
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‘What! with the susceptibilities of the British Public!’ 
said Dadiey Moore. ‘They never stand any nonsense with 
the seventh commandnient, remember. You must change 
the illicit love into a decorous bigamy. Indeed, yoy might 
t~y trmamy. They wouldn’t at all mind three husbands,’ 

‘Bigamy!’ sighted the adapter. ‘They never have 

enough 8f that,’ 
* “No. The English conscience is so intensely mercantile, 
that it has no notion of a passion that does not result in the 
cheating of somebody,’ said Denzil, taking aim at me with a 
coffee honhon. ‘ Bigamy is fraud ; and the fraud commends 
it, to the public of these very commercial isles. But it wit 
ruin all the symmetry of the picec ; it will entircly dest roy 
its purport. It will make it altogether witless, senseless, 
absurd. Jt will neither have point nor intention; neither 
meaning nor object!’ 

‘No sort of objections to it on the stage those,’ answered 
Dudley Moore quictly. ‘ You ought to be well aware of 
this, Mr. Lance ;eyou have had theatrical snecesses.’ 

Little Lance winced, as he usually did, beneath the 
great censor’s.flagellations. 

‘It is different with this,’ he muttered, apologetically. 
‘Denzil is right. You see, it’s really very grand in the ori- 
ginal. <A great sin, and a great repentance, and all that ; 
symmetrical, you know; rtally artistic; and if one has to 
change it into bigamy, it will just be vulgarised and bruta- 
lised, that’s all.’ 

‘Precisely? said Dudley Moore, still in the most affable 
,manner. ‘We want something to attract a London 
fashionable audience, don’t we?’ 

‘Don’t goin for a dramatic conscience, Mouse,’ said Bel- 
tran ; ‘it’s too late m the day—all that sort of thing.’ 

‘You have had one, my dear Vere,’ said Dudley Moore 
‘I think, on the whole, you have spent more on it than on 
your racehorses ?’ 

‘The deuce I have!’ murmured Beltran. ‘Take your 
own way, Lance, if you like—’ 

‘Only,’ the censor interrupted, ‘ you won’t have a week’s 
runif youdo. With Lady Frederic just bolted for the third 
time, and Lady Stevenham coming into the D. C. with her 
amatory four-in-hand, the aristocracy will be infinitely too 
virtuous to look at a heroine who sins ones, and then reper ts.’ 
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Beltran laughed a little. The world had added his name 
to those of Lady Stevenham’s favoured quartette, and he 
knew well enough that he had only waltzed twice with the 
woman, and scarcely thought about her as often. 

‘T’d‘chance that,’ he made answer. ‘The thing js, that 
French part is an awfully strong one, and I’ve aobody 
strong cnough for it, if we render it,as it stands. 

‘There’s always the Delamere.’ ‘ 

‘Pshaw ! Maude Delamere is a very pretty creature, and 
drapes herself uncommonly well; but she could no more 
give the passion of that French play than she could do you 
Phadre in the original.’ 

‘No,’ assented Dudley Moore. ‘Mrs. Delamere acts 
very gracefully, and dresses very charmingly, and is one of 
the few Englishwomen that can carry a Cashmere ; but she 
is Mrs. Delamere in every part that she plays, and if I saw 
her in Lady Macbeth, I should expect to see her with her 
fan and her eyc-glass, her black guipure lace, and her 
afternoon tea.’ : 

‘To be sure! The perfection of an actress is to get ont 
of herself ; and none of ours ever do that.’ , 

‘They’re too fond of themselves.’ 

‘That’s just it. They’re a set of nice-looking women 
who dress well, and look well, and—never forget it!’ 

‘The greatest actress I ever+saw,’ put in Denzil, was a 
little Jewess of Cordova. She had no sort of beauty ; she 
was small and yellow; she had nothing in the world but 
those wonderful Israel eyes, and a voice like assilver cymbal. 
And yet, what a genius that creature was! She was only 
playing in awretched Spanish theatre, just forthe populace; - 
but 1 went night alter night to see her. It was marvellous! 
That woman could reach every passion and every pain in 
human nature, She was transfigured, metamorphosed, the 
moment the fury of art got into her. She would give you 
anything: an old man dying of wretchedness, a young girl 
wild with first love, a miser gloating over his gold, a homeiess 
child heartsick and lost, a forsaken mistress burning for 
vengeance, a discrowned queen daunting a mob, a mur- 
deress stealiug to slaughter, a maiden blushing over sweet 
shame—that creature was them all, one after another, as 
she would. You never saw her at all. You only aaw the 
thing that she chose to create,’ 
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‘Nothing short of that is genius,’ said Dudley Moore 
briefly. ‘The only great actress is a woman whom you 
utterly forget in the impersonation that she chooses you to 
see. The actresses we are blessed with are always making 
us think, how well A looks to-night, how intricate B’s 
coiffuré is, how becoming that tawny satin is to C, and how 
resplendént are D’s djamonds ! ’* 

** What did you let that Jewess slip for, Derry ?’ asked 
Beltran. 

‘Well, I shouldn’t have let herslip. It’s years ago now, 
but I bad half a mind to take her over to Paris or London 
just on the chance. It seemed atrocious that such trans ~ 
cendent gifts as these should be wasted on muleteers, and 
water-carriers,and olive-pickers. But just about three weeks 
after I had first seen her act in a comedy of Caldcron’s she 
was killed—killed horribly, gored to death in the streets, b 
a circus-bull that had broken looso from his drivers ned 
dened with the midnight-glare and the tumult of the people. 
I didn’t see her die, thank God.’ 

He said it so simply, and so touchingly, that there was 
silence for a moment in the chamber. 

‘It is always so!’ said Dudley Moore at last,with a plain- 
tive pitié de soi-méme! ‘Thedear Delamcres, who are of no 
earthly artistic use, always liye on and on, till good dinners 
and too much champagne destroy the only symmetry they 
oe —that of form. And a creature of genius, like this 

ewess of yours, is always killed by a bull, or a fever, or a 
bit of orange“pecl on the pavement, or something that is 
blundering and bizarre!’ 

‘Mrs. D’Eyncourt had some genius, eh?’ said Beltran. 

‘No,’ Denzil answered rather coldly. ‘She was a woman 
of beauty, and of talent ; but she was by no means a genius.’ 

‘No,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘I remember her very well ; a 
rplendid woman, but she had not genius. I doubt if any 
Englishwoman ever has; I cannot call one to mind. Your 
great feminine intelligences have all been Italian or French, 
and your grcat feminine actresses all Jewesses. An Eng- 
lishwoman is never impersonal enough, nor sympathetic 
enough, for real genius. With her “the great I is the 
measure of the universe.” ’ 

‘There was Mrs. Siddons?’ hazarded Denzil. 

Dudley Moore took snuff. 
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‘I lave grave doubts of Mrs. Siddons. She was a 
goddess of the ave of fret and fume, of stalk and strut, of 
trilled R’s and of nodding plumes. If we had Siddons now 
I fear we should hiss; I am quite sure we should yawn. 
She must have been Melpomene always ; Nature never.’ 


‘You are very hard to please!’ said Denzil. * 
‘I never am pleasca,’ responded the great censor 
meckly. 


‘Well, let us finish about the piece,’ interposed Beltran, 
“Is it to be a fine play badly acted, or a bad play decently 
acted P It must be one or the other.’ 

‘O, the bad play, of course,’ decided Dudley Moore. 
‘Your women always dress well, and build their hair in 
the latest fashion ; so long as you do that, the Public won’t 
mind what words they hear so long as they are not words 
that fly utterly over their heads. Your people alwayr 
look good style; and if the play’s tolerably ailly they’ll be 
strong enough for it.’ 

‘IT wish they heard you!’ 

‘They have heard me—fifty times. But it don’t make 
any difference. They stare at the stalls, while they talk 
of the moon, and they keep an eye on the Zimee critic as 
they writhe in their death agony.’ 

‘You wish this thing made irrational and stupid then?’ 
say Beltran, stirring the ‘leaves of the French pley- 

ook. 

‘I wish you to have a success, my dear fellow—yes.’ 

Beltran faagled a little. : 

‘Well, do as he tells you, Mouse. He knows best. 
Don’t make the stalls yawn, whatever you do, that’s all.’ 

‘They won’t yawn,’ «aid Dudley Moore confidently ; 
‘not if they find there is going to be bigamy early ehough 
in the first act, and if you transform that grand old priest 
of the Paris piece into a Yankee elder from the Salt 
Spring, or a pedagogue of the Busby type.’ 

Denzil ruefully drew caricatures with his pencil on the 
paper cover of the Péché de Vivienne, and heard in silence, 

“What does that mean, Derry ?’ asked his friend, con. 
struing the silence into disaproval. 

Denzil flung his pen into the fire. 

‘It means, that I’d either have something like Art in the 
house, or I’d shut the place up altogether!’ 
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‘Art!’ echoed Beltran impatiently. ‘ Where’s the use 
of talking about Art? The company won't play it, and 
the public won’t come fo it.’ 

‘Well, shut the house up then.’ e 

‘An@ turn those forty pair of fine legs out of work ? 
For sltame, Denzil,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘ What a churl 
you must be to put such thoughts in his head! The picce 
will do admirably. Don’t mind his nonsense, Mr. Lance. 
You change the play, as I say; and if Worth makes for 
Mrs. Delamere, and somebody puts her in good humour by 
sending her some new jewels; and Beltran invites a_ 
dozen of the right men to dinner on the first night; and ii 
those new scent fountains play in the private boxes and on 
the staircases; and if the plot is carefully confused so 
that none of the press-men can make head or tail of it, and 
thus are driven back in despair to praise the dresses and 
the drawing-room sets for which your theatre is always 
distinguished, why, I will undertake to say that you will 
have a good run all through the season!’ 

‘Yes,’ laughed Beltran, ‘and the next weck’s edition of 
the Midas will take Vivia’s Secret as an example of the 
utter degeneracy and absolute foolishness of the English 
stage in the Victorian era!’ 

‘Ah, that may be!’ said the editor placidly. ‘But, my 
dear Vere, if my advice fill*your house, my staff may well 
be allowed to cut-up youractors. If you Jct them murder 
a fine piece, would you be any the safer from the A/idus 7 
—even thougk the emptiness of your theatre made you 
look for once like high Art?’ 
¢ ‘That's a fact!’ sighed Beltran. ‘ Well—fire away, 
Mouse. As it’s to be all dresscseand drawing-room scts, 
it can% tax your brains over-much.’ 

The Mouse obcyed ; and three weeks later Vivia’s Secret 
was brought out and became the talk of the town. Mrs. 
Delamere’s dresses were pronounced divine; the cabinets 
wm the salon scene were really of marqueterie; one of the 
scenes was a real luncheon, with real champagne cup and 
real things to eat; the carpet on the stage was a genuine 
Aubusson ; gallons of perfume danced away every night 
in the fountains; the plot was profoundly incompre- 
hensible ; the action delightfully rapid ; and every one had 
the pleasure of feeling that the heroine was as immoral as 
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‘Eh?’ asxed Pagct Desmond in amaze; peing given to 
thinking bis friend one of* the keenest-witted men on the 
town, in vihich indeed he was right. 

‘The very biggest fool,’ averred Lord Brune solemnly 
‘Do you know the last thing that he’s done ?’ " 

‘Taust thing? No’. | 

‘Woil—just this. Know woman .that played® mother’s 
part nn Vivia’s Seeret all first month?—ugly beggar, 
yellow, grey-haired, and all the rest—woman not worth 
Bixpence ?’ 

‘Yes; broke her leg last week in the street. Had to get 
substitute.’ 

‘ixactly. Well, her boy came crying to Beltran; little 
wretch, eight or nine; said his mother'd sent him to say 
she must give up her part for good and all; leg was broke 
above knee, and she couldn’t stir for six months, if ever. 
Boy made a beast of a row, bellowing. They'd nothing at 
all to live on. What do you think that ass has done? I 
got it out of old Wynch. Continued her salary, by Jove! 
and had her and the boy sent down to the sea, and all the 
rest of if, at his cost. A woman as ugly as sin, too!’ 

And Lord Brune went out of Brooks’s in immeasurable 
dis ust. 

A few hours later, I heard, some other men ask Beltran 
what had become of the old actress that broke her leg in 
the street. 

‘Ilow should I know?’ he answered them. ‘Nobody 
ever does know what becomes of old women. Women 
oughin't, by rights, to live at all after forty; we never 
look at ’em later than that.’ . 

‘They go to workhouses, I suppose?’ suggested Fred 
Orford, with that sort of vague, pensive curiosity with 
which a connoisseur wonders where all the ordinary china 
that he only uses for coffce, and does not care to catalogue, 
OCS. 

‘I suppose they do,’ said Beltran. ‘It don’t much mat- 
ter. H’e’ve done with ’em.’ 

And if he had known that old Wynch had betrayed him 
to Lord Brune, he would have been much more seriously 
angered than if he had discovered the gravest of that 
worthy’s secret pcculations. 

About his faults or his follies people might chatter tii! 
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they were tired, for aught that he cared ; but for his better 
deeds hea had an almost morbid ‘horror and avoidance of 
puolicity. 

‘I don’t believe you are so kad as people think, Were,’ 
paid Lady Otho Beaujolais to him one day. She was a 

retty cfeature, with whom he had that sort of pleasant 
ee platonics which are so common to the prescut 
ebiod. 
: He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Don’t you, dear? Wall, pray don’t say so.’ 

As for Laura Pearl, of course she always took him at his 
word,—being a woman incapable of any sort of insight 
mto such a character as his,—and I think that his createst 
attraction for her lay in the fact that she thought him the 
incarnation of human heartlessness. 

I saw her often. 

I never saw her without marvelling by what spells she 
induced a man of his temper and his taste to endure 
association with hen own coarse, cruel, and mindless life; 
by what sorcery of personal beauty she persuaded him to 
forget her ignoraace, her brutality, and her avarice. 

From the first moment that the blaze of her splendid 
auburn eyes had flashed over me I had been pursued by 
vague memories to which I hardly dared give shape and 
name; from the first hour*’in which I had bcheld her 
covered with rubies at the head of her banqueting-table I 
had been ceaselessly haunted by a fancy that took entire 
possession of md. 

For the scent of the moors and the dales rang in her 
voice ; the scent of the old pinewoods scemed to come to 
me as she flung her perfumed hairs upon the wind; when 
she gazed on the shining stones of priceless girdles, 
carbuncle-studded, there was in her eyes the look I had 
seen given at the ‘dimonds’ of Dick o’ the Wynnats’ 
pack ; and when there floated in the gaslights the golden 
and gossamer tissues of her stage attire, they half veiled 
and half revealed the same form that I had used to behold 
imprisoned in the russet garb of a ragged linsey, as fhe 
whiteness and the softness of the almond are shut in ‘yy 
their fibrous shell. 

I felt sure, and yet I doubted. 

The conjurer Gold can baffle even a dog’s keen scent 
and faultless memory. P 
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At last one day I knew. 
There was a theatrical question that had brought them 


all down to the house in the forenoon—a question of 

~ whether they should or should not accept Mrs. Delamere’s 
ultimatum, which was to have her salary doubled at once 
vr to withdraw from the company altogether. She was 
entirely wrong legally; but as Kiva was then at the 
height of its first success, and as Vivia without Mrs. Dela 
mere would have been in racing parlanee nowhere, and 
as that lady, if coerced into keeping her engagement to the 

- fetter, was perfectly capable of breaking it in the spirit by 
acting so sullenly and so badly that the audience would 
have been driven away in ennui and disgust, she obtained 
her own terins mm full triumph. 

The cabinet council had broken up; a note had been 
dispatched to Maude Delamere couched in terms to satisfy 
the utinost exactions of that capricious beauty ; Beltran, 
Denzil, and the rest had gone their own ways; and J, by a 
stroke of ill-fortune, had got aceidentilly locked up in that 
famous supper-room, which served also as council-chamber. 

I knew there was no chance of escape, till they came 
again in the evening, which one or other of them was cer- 
tain todo; and 1] composed myself dolefully to slumber 
away the intervening time.e An hour might have elapsed 
when, to my pleasure, I heard a key turn in the door. I 
thought it might be some servant whom Beltran. missing, 
had sent for me. 

Instead, I saw Laura Pearl. 

How had she entered? He believed that he alone coyld 
open that room, as he had had affixed to the door a steel 
lock of very complicatéd Italian workinanship, of which he 
possessed the sole key. I presume she must have had a 
bkcletun key made, and that his antique fastencr was not 
of such mysterious manufacture as he supposed. 

She entered, admitted old Wynch aftcr her, and closed 
the door with her key. 

‘ Get to business,’ she said curtly, seating herself by the 
table. 

He seated himself opposite, and obeyed. 

Unperceived, where I was curled up on one of the 
couches, J listened in horror. 

The wicked old man, with as dry and simple a commercial 
exactitude as though he dealt of groceries or calicoes, 
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detailed to her the various matters in which he was her 
pander; accomplice, ane financicr. 

Appointments, intrigues, gifts of jewelry, pan of 
flattery, or of folly, careful audits of how much gold such 
and sugh poor fools would yield before their final ruin, 
elaborate estimates as to the pfobable valuc of so much 
gilded youth caught in the toils—all these he laid before 
ior m what secmed a sort of custom of periodical auditory, 
received her instructions, and proffered his advice, having 
mn all Getween them but two simple objccts—to make money 
and to cheat men. 

She listened attentively, answered with that curious 
shrewdness which often accompanies complete intellectual 
ignorance, thrust the presents and the letters into her 
carriage-bag to be examined at Icisure, and began and 
ended the conference with that good humour and brevity 
which perfect harmony between two coufedcrates alone 
can bring about. 

As Avice Dare had conspired with the Pedlar of the 
Peak, so did Laura Pearl conspire with the Pandarus of 
the town. . 

As her solitary object then had been the amassing of 
silver and the betrayal of her brother, so her solitary object 
pa was the amassing of gold and the betrayal of her 

over. 

It is a terrible thing to corrupt a woman—ay, so it is ; 
but it is a more terrible thing when Nature has made a 
woman so corrupt that no fiend, if there were one, could 
teach her aught of evil. 

Shedismissed him at last carelessly, but good-humouredly, 
asa cleycr workman lays down a clever tool. 

‘I forgot one thing,’ said the old man, returning a pave 
or two. ‘The old woman in Shoreditch wants ten shillings 
a week for the boy. She says now he is over three years 
she cannot afford to keep him for six.’ 

She listened with an angry gloom on her face. 

‘Ten shillings is a deal for the keep of a brat,’ she mut- 
tered, turning round and round on thee finger a sapphire 
ring, worth a king’s ransom in the old days when kings 
were deemed things of worth. 

‘So it is, said old Wynch dryly, with a gleam of humour 
in him. ‘It is almost as much as the keep of a parrot.’ 

Pa 
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The sarcasm passed by her unfelt. 

‘ He’s sure to go on living, I, suppose?’ she: asked, 
sullenly. 

: Well—yes,.’ said the old man with a smile. ‘Some 
children will, you know. I suppose bad air, and sour milk, 
and mouldy bread, and breised flesh, and the stench 6f those 
bone-boiling places agree with "em. ‘Seems as if ‘they did.’ 

‘What do you mean? I’m sure the woman’s good enough 
to him,’ she answered sharply, as if a momentary touch of 
conscicnce smote her. 

‘O, very good,’ said the old treasurer, with his queer 
smile. ‘She’s so fond of children: she’s got thirty all in 
one attic to take care of; she’s a true Christian, that 
woman, Shall I say she shall have the ten shillings a 
week? Ifa child dies when it is out to nurse, it is always 
a uasty business. There are inquiries, and a great deal of 
nonsense talked about “neglect” and “ abandonment ” and 
all that.’ 

‘Very well; she shall have the ten,’ she said reluctantly ; 
‘but not a farthing more, mind—not uever.’ 

‘Tl tell her so,’ said Wynch; and heewent out with a 
pleasant-spoken farewell. 

Laura Pearl remained behind him, locking herself in, 
and spelling through some tf the notes, and testing some 
of the gems she had received through the good offices of 
this unlovely Mercury of sixty years. 

She had made at least a score of rendezvous—one at her 
milliner’s, one at her florist’s, one in Kensington Gardena 
onein Richmond Park, one in the coffee-room of the Levia- 
than, one in this very room of the Coronet. And to pre- 
serve them all from collision or misadventure, and above 
all, to time and arrange them so that none of them should 
be known to Beltran, required as much ingenuity and pre- 
cision as your betting-book requires from you. 

It is true, she had one great thing to help her; she knew 
all his ways and hours and habits, and through her spies 
and his servants knew quite well all his movements hea 
he was away from her. 

Men object to the surveillance of a wife, and most justly ; 
but they seem to forget that it is nothing compared to 
unscrupulous espionage of a courtesan. 

She was some little time occupied in arranging her book 
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of engagements ; for though she seemed to have a system 
of marks and crosses that she herself understood, all usage 
of pen or pencil appeared strange and awkward to her. 

This business at length completed, she shut up hér mo- 
rocco Bag, and took her burnous from the chair to depart; 
doing this she saw me for the firgt time, and caught me up 
with a quick gesture of dislike; no doubt to torment me 
in my master’s absence. 

The sun was shining strongly through the window by 
which my couch stood, and as she seized me, the light 
gleamed on that little ring of white metal that Ambrose 
of the Forge had graven with my name, and which I still 
wore about my throat. 

lt caught her sight fo the first time. 

She grew suddenly pale—for she had no need of rouge 
upon her rich and ruddy skin—and the blood camo and 
went strangely in her face. She stared intensely at me, 
spelt the letters on my collar slowly, over and over and 
over, then flung me from her, as though I were an asp. 

‘It’s the pup!’ she muttered, as she sank down into the 
great carved chair. ‘It’s the beast of a pup! I might 
have known it!’ 

Lying where she had thrown me, I grow deadly cold; I 
also knew her now. im 

Kor a second, in her hard splendid eyes there was a look 
of craven fear, of troubled memories. No living creature 
is without some conscience; and the fangs of recollection 
bit now into hers so sharply, that they aroused it for an 
‘nstant from its gold-drugged sleep. 

‘Poor Ben! poor Ben!’ she muttered. ‘Be he alive, I 
wonder P’ 

Perians she had never thought of him from the time 
that she kad betrayed him until now. It seemed so. 

For the instant remembrance held her in its thrall. Be- 
holding the little creature whom she had sold into bondage 
that she herself might escape to the liberty of sin, she saw 
again the sheltering rosethorn, the dark mournful yews, the 
open cottage door, with the brown brook running on its 
way, the soft peaceful purple hills, the blue kingtisher 
perched beside the pool, the deep green wood with all the 
sunlight quivering through, the tender homely face of the 
man she had betrayed. 
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The dead time had no beauty for her--O, no. Thess 
women are but ashamed fhat ever they were mxocent ; 
they are but fevered and enraged to know that the days ever 
were When they were poor, and lowly, and of no account. It 
had been abhorred by her when it had been her piesent ; 
it was loathed by her nowethat it had become her past 

Yet in a sense it smote her; fer a brief &paco her 
eonscicuce thrilled with life. Yet not strongly, nor for 
lone. 

She shook her hand in the light till it flashed in every 
facet of her gleaming rings ; she looked at her reflection m 
the old silver mirror of Venice that was opposite her; she 
east down her eyes, and gazed upon the diamond locket 
that rested upon her breast under the soft silks and laces 
of her dress:—and she laughed. The same laugh with 
which, tossing her arms above her head, she had beheld 
herself the mistress of the mock jewels of the old pedlar of 
the Peak. 

‘{[ ha’ done well,’ she cried aloud in the silence, her 
native accent strong in her voice in that moment of excite- 
ment. ‘I ha’ done well! If ony Nell o’ Moor Farm could 
sec me now!’ 

Then she thrust her foot against me, and spurned me to 
the farther end of the chamber, and passed out and away 
to her carnage. 

J heard the shiver of her silk robes on the stairs of the 
theatre; I heard the chime of her ponies’ sleich-bells 
throngh the open window; I heard the rush and roll of the 
wheels as she dashed down tha stone-paved street; and 
knew now whence it came, that instinct of terror and aver- 
sion Which had possess¢d me: I knew now whence they 
roxe, those memorics wherewith her voice, and her eycs, 
aud ber cruel beauty had beea so strangely weighted for 
me. 

For this woman was indeed Avice Dare. 

Perchance it night be urged she would have never found 
her way to gilded wickedness, had not the old pedlar of the 
Wynnats first thrown open the door of temptation. 

ell, perhaps not ; she would only have wedded Ambrose 
of the Forge, or some other honest-hearted toiler of the 
woods and moors; and merely dishonoured a name that 
was of no account, in the brutal orgies of drunken miners 
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and herdsmen; and only have dwelt, in sullen discontent 
and sayage repining, in a little lowly cottage, that her 
passions, and her sloth, and her violence should have made 
a hell to her husband and children. She would haveedone 
less injwry indced, because her sphere would have becn the 
village 6n the moorland, instead of the citics of the world. 
She woulds only have byoken a poor labourer’s peace insteag 
of a score of rich men’s fortunes. She would only have 
been aragged tipsy virago at.an alchouse instead of a splendid 
cocotte, who swept nobles and gentlemen at will into her 
net. She would only have been the curse of one unhappy 
man, about whose neck her sin and shame would have been 
hung for ever like a millstone, instead of being as now the 
Ciree, into whose fell power there were gathered high names, 
and proud titles, and fair lands, and lordly honours, to be 
devoured, or destroyed, or levelled with the swine, or 
stripped and made a mock of as she would. 

O no; there would have only been the common tale of a 
wretched cottage heme, and a female drunkard, and children 
who quoted the word ‘mother’ as authority and example for 
all evil doing, aad a woman losing all likeness of her sex 
through sullen hatred and through dull debauch. Only that. 

Imprisoned in the cage of obscurity and poverty, this 
kite could only have struck gJoomily and hungrily at such 
poor feeble worthless mice, and larks, and night-moths, 
and other home-bred things to which her native moor had 
given life. Loosed to full flight, she could pursue all birds 
of rarest plumage that spread their golden wings out to the 
sunlight of a glad fair fate; could tear the breast-feathers 
of the proudest falcon that ever flew; and could dip her 
thirsty beak into the heart’s blood &f a score of wild, happy, 
thoughtless, heedless pigeons, slaughtered on a summer’s 
qay to yield her sport an hour. 

But would she herself have been more innocent? Not 
one whit. 

If you want a truth (which is not very likely, for it is a 
ware that is never saleable), take this truth: a woman 
guilty for the sake of gold would be guilty without gold for 
sheer love of guilt. When Mephistopheles finds that he 
ean tempt Gretchen with jewels, he is a fool for his pains; 
he might know that he has wasted his money; she would 


have been sure to have come to his realm of her own accord 
-—unasked. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
THE WOOD-ELF. 


« 

Onz evening towards the close of the season a nasfor- 
tune chanced to me. J was lost. , ; 

Beltran went down to speak at the Lords—a thing that 
he scarce ever troubled himself to do—and J, following him 
without his knowledge, got divided from him in the maze of 
strects about those legislative houses of yours whose archi- 
tecture will last just about as long as the laws passed in 
them will endure—perhaps even a little longer, gimcrack 
though the architecture may be. 

I was sorely gricved and frightened, of course, and ran, 
and ran, and ran, wildly hither and thither; not knowing 
any better, and getting under the feet of the horses, and 
Josing all my senses in the din and press. 

Tt was quite late also, and night, although a midsummer 
night, was coming on apace. I could have found my right 
road if left to nyself; but you always put as many obstacles 
im the way of a dog’s return to his home as in the way of a 
man’s or woman’s return to honesty and virtue. 

Boys hooted at me; cabmen swore at me; girls chased 
me; and catsspit at me; and terrified, blinded and deafened 
with the noise and the pursuit, I had no other thought than 
to rush away and away at my pa ea speed, eluding every 
grasp, until at length, fairly exhausted, I was caught by 
the gentle hand of a girl. It stopped me, and stroked me 
tenderly, so that my terrors were stilled. 

‘Poor little thing,’ she said in a very soft voice that had 
in it the sound of extreme youth, almost of childhood. 
‘ Poor little thing. Stay with me.’ 

It was so dark in the little narrow street into which I 
had unconsciously darted, that I could not see her features; 
but her touch and her tone reassured me, and I let her lift 
me in her arms and caress me, 

‘We are both stray,’ she murmured. ‘You seem like a 
little friend.’ 

Then I felt her tears fall on my forehead, and by dusky 
moonlight I saw that she bore in her other arm a sheaf o* 
sweet country fowers—bluebells and moss-roges, and othe 
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tender homely blossoms that crown the cottage-walls and 
meadow-hedges with their beauty. 

I suppose she strove to sell them, for standing there she 
offered them timidly to some passers-by; a few of these 
thrust*them roughly aside; most hurried on without reply ; 
none took them. I wondered how they could refuse that 
touching*mute appeal. 

Finding all efforts useless, she turned, with a heavy tired 
sigh, and went up the little street into another more narrow 
and poorer still, and opening the little door of one of its 
desolate houses, entered and passed up its stairway, dark , 
and steep, and smelling foully, to a very small, bare com- 
fortless garret. She put me down upon the floor, and 
struck a match alight. By the gleam of the little lamp she 
trimmed, I saw for the first time the face of this flower-girl. 

It was excessively lovely—very pale, very sad, but of in- 
finite beauty. It looked wan, as though for want of 
nourishment; the bow-like mouth had little colour; and 
the large eyes, of that gray which burns dark as night, had 
heavy circles under them. Her weighty yellow hair was 
coiled simply about her head, and her black dress was 
russet-hued from age and well-nigh threadbare. She was 
very poor, it was casy to see, and by the thinness of her 
transparent checks it seemeé as though she had not tasted 
good food for many a day; but she was very young, sixtcen 
years at most, and was lovely despite all the cruel anta- 
gonism of povprty and sorrow. 

Who could she beP All alone, thus, in the heart of 

e London. 

J, who had scen life in the green-room of the Coronet and 
the ghambers of Vere Beltran, Khew at a glance that this 
girl was proud by instinct and most pure in innocence. 

Yes; though she had been out in the gas-lit streets at 
ten of the night, and only sold poor drooping thirsty flowers 
that no one cared to buy. 

She poured some water from the broken pitcher for her 
faded harebells and moss rosebuds; and laid me on a 
corner of her bed; and put out her lamp, for economy’s 
sake, no doubt, and undressed herself and knelt down to 
her prayers. 

I do not know why it was; but as I saw the linen fall 
off her delicate slender shoulders, and the yellow rippling 
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hair fall down almost to her feet—as I saw her kneel there 
with her hands folded on her bosom, and that look upon 
her face which Sant has given to the prophetic child of 
Isracl.-1 thonght, curiously enough, of Avice Dare as I 
had once secn her when she had sought her couch, with that 
wicked triumph in her own bared charms, and that wicked 
discontent within her soul, flinging herself upon'her bea 
without a thought of prayer, with only a muttered savagé 
word because her beaut y was unseen of men, and her sleep 
was taken on a rude flock-pallet. 

This child’s eyes filled with tears, and her chest rose and 
‘fel: with sobs as she knelt; the moonlight, the one un- 
sta ned thing that a city could not pollute, came streaming 
in upon her, and seeking this creature who also was 
ina rrupt amidst corruption; the quarters tolled often 
whi st she praved there, and yet 1 do not think her prayers 
wer? for hersell, for I heard oftimes the murmur, ‘Harold, 
Hai pld, Harold. After a while she came and stretched 
her young limbs on the hard narrow canvass bed ; her eyes 
closed with a long breath that still was a sob; and—so 
merciful is even sorrow to all youth—that before long she 
slept, and, by the look upon her face, dreamed peacefully 

She awoke carly, at sunrise, and caressed me with gentle 
little hand that was very white and very thin, When she 
was dressing she looked sadly at her flowers. Despite all 
her care of them, they were dead. Bluebells are the 
shortest lived of all flowers, once gathered ; they are little 
gipsies, though such modest oncs; they must have the 
freedom of their green wood and their hedgerow; bring | 
them beneath roofs, they perish. 

Cage robins and gather bluebells, they both surely die ; 
they are the innocent bohemians of the forest and the lane. 

‘ Lhave nothing to give you unless you will eat dry bread?’ 
she said to me, breaking off for me a piece of a stale loaf 
that seemed the sole contents of the little cupboard in her 
attic. Now, 1 had dincd late, and was not yet hungry, and 
I abhorred dry bread; but lest she should deem me un- 
grateful or dainty, I scratched my throat with a few of the 
rough morsels. If you have not secn a dog force himself to 
eat something he dislikes because he fears to vex the feel- 
ings of the giver by refusal, you are a very poor observer.® 


# TI have seen it.—Ep. 
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Whilst I was eating it, the doorwasthrown violently open, 
and omits threshold stood a stout, red-visaged, untidy 
woman of fifty or thereabouts. 

‘‘Where’s ny rent?’ she demanded fiercely. e 

Theegirl’s pale cheeks grew paler still, but she looked 
calmly and fully in the infuriated face that was turned upon 
her, thowrh her voice trembled a little as she answered. 

‘ ‘Tam sogorry. No one would buy anything of me yester- 
day. And, as I told you, 1 have not a penny left. Butt 
you will kindly have paticnce—’ 

‘Patience!’ echoed the virago. ‘I’ve had a dea) too much 
patience with such muck as yeu. A comin’ into honest folks 
houses withoutashillin’ to bless yerself—ascllin’ nasty weeds 
in make believe to look a trade—a takin’ bed and board like 
a thief a knowin’ you can't pay forit! Patience! Vl hev pa- 
ticnce! Giv’ me what yer owe, or I'll send for the police 
this minnit !’ 

The child grew ashen pale now, and her limbs shook; but 
her eyes did not lese their resolute frauk clearness, and she 
answered firmly still. 

‘Indecd—indeed—I paid you every farthing till this week. 
You know I did. And if I could only find my brother—’ 

‘Yer brother! Gammon o’ yer brother,’ yelled the wo- 
man, coming farther into the chamber. ‘Stow that trash. 
I’ve had enow of it. Go dnd tell that rubbish where you 
please, yer poor pitiful white-faced mawther, but don’t think 
to come over me no more with it. It’s a pack of hes—’ 

‘It’s true !” The colour flashed back into the the girl’sface 

,and her eyes gathered a sudden deep fiery glow. 

‘ Lies or no lies, it ain’t nothin’ to me. I ain’t to be done 
no mpre by it. Out ye shall patk, with the constables to 
look after yer, if ye can’t givememy money. Give me my 
money! Give me my money !—’ 

‘T cannot give you what I have not.’ 

She spoke with a strange dignity in one so young, and the 
passion of the vixen had not power to break her self- 
command, 

‘Then yer’ll hey to make it,’ yelled the woman. ‘ Will 

er go in the streets and make it J Yer well favoured enow, 
if ye waren’t so shabby dressed and so white i’ the gills!’ 

‘I will go on the streets if you will let me,’ answered the 
child, not comprehending the base question. ‘But I have 
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no money to buy fresh flowers! and only look—who will buy 
these ? they are quite dead!’ : 

‘And I wish you was dead along of ’em!’ shrieked the 
fury, made more violent by the innocence of the answer. 
‘J’d have the shower o’ hair off yer head anyhow, tien, and 
make a penny by that. Th’ idee o’ comin’ and using o' honest 
victuals, and honest folk’s beds, and cheers, and tables, with- 
out so much aga bit o’ linin to leave behind yer as yer pay- 
ment. Ye’d a box when ye come, and it’s dratted empty 
now, for I looked in’t last night, and there wasn’t nothin’ 
but a nasty mouse a’ gnawin’ at the lid.’ 

‘I have sold what I had, to pay you for the last three 
weeks,’ the girl replied to her, quietly still, and with a certain 
pathetic pride. 

‘O, yer have?’ retorted her tormentor; ‘and ye hain’t 
got a mossel o’ nothin’ then, let alone the rags on yer back ? 
Well, then, to jail yell go, my lass, and that as sure as you’re 
a impident, lyin’, white-livered hussy as ever crept into a 
honest house to—’ 

‘This will bring you your due,’ the girl said coldly, and 
from where it was hidden in the bosom of her dress she drew 
out a little old-fashioned round gold locket, and tendered it 
silently to her torturer. It was given in silence, given with 
a singular firmness and reticerce of all emotion; yet there 
was that in her face which madé me fancy that to part with 
the little locket was worse to her than to part with her life. 

The woman clutched it thirstily, with the ruthless greed of 
her cormorant class. ‘ 

‘A bit o’ pinchbeck !’ she muttered, biting it, smelling it, 
testing it as best she knew how; it was genuine gold, how- 
ever, and she was compelfed to admit thus much to herself. 

‘Jt ain’t worth half you’ve had this week,’ she said sul- 
lenly. ‘But it ‘ull dew. Dl! no send yer to jail if ye’ll trape 
off this minnit ; and here—here’s tuppence to get yerself a 
loaf with; nobody sha’n’t say as I deals hard with yer, though 
ye’ve took me in shameful, and I a poor lone woman.’ 

The girl took up her little straw hat with one hand, and 
myself with the other. 

‘The locket is worth twenty shillings, and what I owe you 
is but six. God forgive you if you were ever so wicked to 
my brother as you have been to me.’ 

Then without even glancing at the copper coins which the 
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subdued virago, in a sort of stupid shame and gloomy wrath, 
held ouj: to her, she went away down the narrow dusky stair- 
case, and through the low door, into the street. 

It was a beautiful summer morning ; the sun was wadiant 
even insthat dreary place, making indeed its squalor, and its 
unloveliness, and its grimy outline, more hideous and more 
desolate. « F 
¢ Sunrise is beautiful in the country ; but in the by-ways of 
a filthy city it is only sad—ay, and even fearful. Night pity- 
ingly covers, with its cool gray shade, that scrofula of brick, 
and mud, and dirt, and vileness, with which men have defaced 
the sweet fair face of nature; but the sunrise only shows in 
their uttermost nakedness those throbbing festers of the 
earth which your mad humanity exalts as triumphs of the 
tribe of Enoch. 

The child went slowly out, and down the narrow road ; it 
was too early yet for any of the closely pent population to be 
stirring. A footworn cat moved here and there, the sparrows 
twittered in the gytters, a tired homeless starving dug slunk, 
shivering, through the warmth ofdawn. She, moving like a 
creature in a dyeam, walked mechanically where chance took 
her. 

A woman-child alone in a great city—thcro is nothing 
more pitiful on earth. « 

She went on and on, slowly, and dreainily gazing straight 
before her. JLer hands were very cold, a her lips were as 
white as marble. 

Suddenly she paused, with a quick gasping breath: her 
, frame shook with a feverish shudder ; her eves closed, and 

ele .veied against the stone wall by which she stood. The 
next moment she sank senseless 6n the flags. 

She fell in a half-sitting posture against the old steps of 
a deserted house; so that, to any passer-by, it would have 
looked as though she only rested there and slept. 

I, sorely frightened and sorrowful for this young desolate 
creature, could only cower helpless near her; I knew not 
my way home, and if I had done so, should not have had 
the heart to leave her. 

She appalled me in her awful stillness. I had never 
seen death, but it seemed to me that surely I saw it now. 

I moaned aloud, thinking to summon aid. JI did no goad. 

From a house farther down a woman threw open her lat. 
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tive, and shouted to me to be quiet, or she would brain me 
with a bit of wood. A young slender man, with hier hands 
folded upon a book that bore a red cross on its cover, 
passed by on the other side; he paid no heed to my sad 
cries; doubtless he was on his way to early matins, aad was 
too absorbed in thinking of his own salvation to have an eas 
for me. . 

Presently there came into the strect a cheery, ruddy, 
stout-built woman with shining brass pails on cither side of 
her, whose metal clang resounded through the silence, and 
_ brought the cats out from the area raila, eveing her ex- 
pectantly. There was no one up to receive her in any one 
of the quict little houses of the strect; and she filled, from 
her milk-pails, each one of the jugs, or pots, or tin-cans, 
which were sct out on the doorstep, agamst her coming, in 
that curious trustfulness of each other which the poor so 
often show, in such marked contrast with their acrid 
suspicions of the rich. 

These pots and cans were, for the chief. part, covered, but 
in one or two the eats dipping their noses, had a feast ; 
and one unlucky puss, being unable to witkdraw her head, 
set forth full gallop in her prison, raising a loud clatter 
with the pitcher on the pavement, and banying it to and fro 
till she released herself. e 

Even at that moment I could ‘not but think how like she 
was toa human being caught by the neck in the jug of his 
poverty, alter drinking up all the cream of pleasure; but 
from about the cat’s head the earthen jug did at leneth 
break, falling away in a thousand pieces: who amongst you 
ever releases himself from the iron pot of debt ? 

As the woman drew nef&rer to us, I gathered hope, that 
she would stop and take some pity, for her face was a broad 
and homely, and pleasant one ; and she had the tan of the 
Berkshire sun still on her skin, and the accent of the 
Berkshire people still in her voice. But 1 was dis- 
appointed. 

She glanced at the recumbent figure, indeed, but she only 
turned aside so as not to step on it. 

‘More muck o’ bad gells!’ muttered this comely-looking 
sun-bronzed Pharisee, with her pails—thus passing on with 
judgment. 

Her cry soon echoed down a distant strect. 
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4 awaited with a trembling heart, powerless and very sed. 

After a little while I, heard assuddenly swift pattering of 
feet, the rush of a large breathless body, the panting of an 
eager, creature and round a corner in full speed came the 
form @f a big brown dog. 

Emaciated, dust-covered, footsore, I recognised him in a 
momente—it was Bronze. 

* He threw himsclf on the girl’s for:n ; he kissed her franti- 
eally, he moaned over her, he Jashed her with his tail in a 
paroxysm of idolatry and joy ; he never saw me, but I did 
not need one glance from him to tell ine who his darling was. 

Wakened from ber trance by bis rough rapturous em- 
braces, the child Gladys slowly raised himself, gazing at him 
with dim eyes that were unconcious of him, and of herself, 
and all round her: then she put out her hands feebly, 
and felt and grasped him by his loose brown curls: then 
started and looked at. him with a strange fixity of gaze. At 
last, with a ery that pierced my heart, she flung her arms 
around him, and buried her face upon his ueck, and weptin 
avery passion of tears. ‘QO Bronze, dear Bronze, good, 
precious Bronae!’ she murmured wildly. ‘You are cone, 
you are come !—then he is near!’ 

Bronze crouched in silence at her feet. 

‘He is here? Ile is wall? O, tell me, Bronze,’ she 
gasped. ‘Dear, dear Brorize, do tell me!’ 

Bronze could only gaze at her with tender hazel eyes, 
that seemed 40 look love into her very soul. 

‘Take me to him, Bronze!’ she ecricd. ‘This moment— 
this moment! Look! I am quite strong! ’—and she darted 
to her feet, and stood erect, quivering all over with hope 
and gread and lon wing. : 

Bronze crouched again at her feet, as thouch to entreat 
pardon for a disobedience he could not help: and moaned— 
@ pitcous heart-broken and heart-breaking moan. 

She sank down once more, being far weaker then sho 
knew, and on her face there caine a ghastly terror. 

She seized him, and held him, aud gazed into his eyes. 

‘Bronze—Bronze !’ she gasped. ‘O God !—is he dead? 
You are alone!’ 

Bronze lifted his head, and sent forth on the still mornin 
air a long wail of anguish, terrible as the Irish openece 
over an open grave :—then down he crouched afresh before’ 
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her, and silently caressed ber feet, ber hands, her dress, her 
hair. - 

She knew the meaning of that one long note of woe; and 
withouf a cry, without a sign, she fell back senseless on 
the stones. 2 

There came down the street at that instant a girl who 
sang as she went a snatch of a music-hall ballad. 

The voice was fresh and gay and very full of melody, the 
mirthful slang words rang out in strange contrast with the 
gigom and the sileuce around her. She was a pretty 
ercature with flushed cheeks and round limbs, fantastically 
though cheaply attired, whilst her chestuut curls were 
tumbled in picturesque disorder out of a tiny Watteau hat 
with a bunch of moss-rosebuds in its front. At a glance 
] recognised in ber the little Wood-Eli of the Coronct’s 
Burlesque. Would a httle dancer of hornpipes and singer 
of slang songs be more merciful than the pious youth on his 
way to his canticles, and the buxom milk-woman with her 
swift judement P 

Little Courcey was coming no doubt from some casino- 
ball or theatrical supper, that had been prolonged till sun- 
rise, and the devil himself would be strong in her, and utter 
through her mouth some coarse and crucl jest. 

As she approached her eyes fell on the child Gladys and 
on Bronze, who was vainly tryizg all he knew to recall bis 
recovered treasure to life and consciousness. She looked, 
paused, then crossed the street. 

‘Mercy on me! what isthe matter?’ shectied. Asnone 
of us gave answer, she stooped and raised the virl’s insensible 
form ayainst the steps, and loosened her dress, and fanned 
her with her little hat. -These efforts failing, she darted 
swiftly, with more regard for charity than honesty, towards 
one of the little milk jugs standing before the door of the 
nearest house. It was a slender white china pitcher, and 
she forced its mouth between Gladys’ lips, and poured some 
of the still warm liquid down her throat. 

After a few moments it revived her; her eyes opened 
with a dull streamy stare in them. Through want, and ex- 
haustion, she was still unconscious of where she was or of 
what had happened. 

‘Are you better, dear?’ asked the Wood-Elf very kindly, 

an’t you hear me? won’t you speak P’ , 
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‘Ido not know,’ she muttered. ‘He is dead,—)e is dead.’ 

‘Whe is dead P’ ° ° 

Gladys put her hands to her temples, and gazed pbout 
her wit the look of a hunted deer. 

‘He §s,—look !—Bronze would never have left him, and 
Bronze is all alone. He must-be dead, you know, he 
must!’ fn the simple words there was an unutterable 
heartbroken certainty of an irreparable woe. Nellie, quick 
of thought, answered to the truth as she guessed it. 

‘Are you only sure “he” is dead because the dog is 
alone? That is no proof. Dogs stray, or are stolen, very 
often. Do not think “he” is dead only from that.’ 

The girl glanced up at her with eyes in which a swift 
radiance of sudden hope shot through the dulness of 
stupified senses. Then her lips quivered, and she burst 
into a passion of tears; the spirit which tyrannous and 
vulgar brutality could not bend broke now at the first 
touch of kindness, 

Nellie let that tempest of grief somewhat exhaust itself 
then she spoke again. 

‘My home is close by here. Come along with me if you 
can walk; you are not fit to be out in the streets. Or 
shall I go nome with you; is it far?’ 

‘I have no home.’ er 

‘None! then come along with me and rest abit. We 
will see for “him” afterwards, whoever he is. Come 
along. I live chose by.’ 

Gladys strove to rise. 

e‘ You are very good,’ she said gently, as she lifted her 
hands to her forehead again, and, looked about her with 
that pitiful, wondering, uncomprehending look. Her limbs 
trembled ; she had very little strength, and scarcely any 
knowledge of where she was or of what she said. 

‘ Come, then,’ said Nellie simply, and she took her hand 
in hers, and half led, half supported her through that 
street and the next, Bronze and I following them close at 
hand. He had made no objection or opposition to the 
Wood-Elf’s possession of his treasure, nor had he as yet 
taken any notice or given any recognition of myself. 

Where Nellie went was to a vegetable shop in a little 
street to the left of the one in which she had found us. It 
was a small place, dingy, dusky, smatty from the sacks of 
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coal that were also sold on the small premiscs; but with a 
certain fresh and pleasant smcll from cabbages,.and let- 
tuces, and lemons, and thymes, that brought vagucly to my 
sens&s the memory of the little herb-garden in the Peak. 

Early as it was the shutters were down, and ., white- 
haired, brown-faced old woman was washing some sage and 
marjoram in a wooden bowl of water. 

‘Lawk a mussy, Nell, why when’ll be a bed next?’ sue 
ericd, catching sight of her late returning wanderer. ‘Ten 
to six, as I live; I doan’t like it, I doan’t like it.’ 

‘Don’t you, grandmother?’ said Nell indifferently. 
‘Well, I do, and that’s all about it. Do the kettle boil 

et?’ 

‘Kittle was on the bile beautiful half-a-hour agone, but 
she’s off agen now. Kittles can’t be looked for to bile for 
ever,’ responded the old woman with a little asperity. 
‘In my young days if wenches had come in at six Selocke 
after trapezin and flamickin about all night, they’d ha’ had 
to go down on their bended knees ’stead o’ axin’, like a 
queen, if kittles biled. But, Lord’s sake! who’ve ye 
brought in with ye?’ ‘ 

‘A girl I know, that wants a bit of breakfast. I met 
her hard by, a pretty girl, gran’, and a deal more respect- 
able than Iam. Now, lookesharp, there’s an old dear, and 
get me some tea, and put a dash of the craythur in it, for 
I’m dead tired, and so is she.’ 

And Nellie therewith half-drew, half-forced, up the 
stairs into a little room at the head of them, the still half- 
senseless, half-stupified form of Gladys. Bronze and I 
followed of course. 

‘Dogs!’ screamed ihe old woman below, ‘ twg dogs, 
Nell—Nel]—them, nasty, dusty. pgly beasts sha’n’t go up 
my clean boards.’ 

But we were up, on the newty scrubbed stairs, and Nell 
called out with careless anewer to the clamour that the 
dogs might do as they lized, her grandmother wasn’t to 
bother. 

The little chamber, like all about the place, was scrupu- 
lously clean: it was a small square white-washed room, 
with deal furniture and a truckle-bed, and a latticed win- 
dow, that looked out dolefully on chimneys and on roofs. 
But there were touches of grace about it, despite its 
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nakedness, as there were aboyt Nell herself, despite her 
impudence; about the little window the golden-drop 
creeper grew out from a pot, and ‘made a sunshine,in that 
shady place.’ There was a canary in a bright brass cage, 
eanopted with white-blossomed chickweed and the amber 
tufts of groundsel. There was a heap of bright-hued 
,things in a corner, Which, though only the trumpery satins 
and tinfoil glitter of stage costumes, still made a glow of 
colour and a shine of silver. And on the bed was a short 
full skirt of rose-hued tarlatan, that was fresh and dainty 
and unworn, and gave something of the grisctte’s grace to 
the barren attic. This new ball-robe Nellie cast aside, as 
roughly as though it were an old piece of sacking, and with 
a gentle force pushed her guest down upon the pallet, and 
bade her lie there and not speak. 

Gladys obeyed, her senses still but half-awake and in- 
capable of resistance; and Bronze, flinging his huge form 
ou the bed at her feet, kept watch and ward over her 
safety. : 

tiand out of the room the Wood-Elf darted, some half. 
dozen times, noiselessly always, and brought by degrees 
tea and toast, and bread, and a cluster of round radishes 
white and smooth as ivory, and a green fresh crown of 
dewy cress. All the while the voice of the old woman 
below was grumbling, in a running chorus of blame and 
of complaint; but Nellie paid no heed. Indeed, as I 
learned laterg she was justified in this, since her money 
paid the house and all that was therein. 

Vainly did she entreat the girl Gladys to touch food : 
she could not eat. Food was lpathsome to one who had 
beerswithout it for four-and-twenty hours, and who for a 
month past had well-nigh starved. Notso her good Sama- 
ritan, who, having eaten four hours earlier a hearty supper 
of lobster, oysters, ices, and confectionery, attacked with a 
will the radishes and bread-and-butter. The infusion of 
brandy in the tea, which she had put unknown to her 
young waytarer, acted like a soporific on the child, who 
promely ad never tasted the spirit in her life. It flushed 

er face, it warmed her chill and trembling limbs, it made 
her eyelids heavy, and drop with sleep, against her will or 
even her knowledge. 

Deep dreamless slumber, like the sl _mper of an infant, 
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came over her, and she lay on the narrow bed with all that 
beautiful unconscious coloufless repose you see in a dead 
child who has dicd painlessly. 

Bronze, crouching nearer, and also refusing all offers of 
food, sinee they involved the leaving of his post, stre¢.ched 
himself on guard. 


Nellie, munching her radishes as rabbits munclf clover, 


sat and looked at her wish curiosity. 

‘By the looks on her she’d do for the profession,’ the 
Wood-Elf muttcred to herself. ‘ButI guess she'd go and 
break her heart mm it, asthat D’Eyncourt woman did. You 
honest loyal thing,’ she went on, laying a quantity of 
broken bread beside Bronze, ‘ your bones are half through 
your skin, and you're fairly perished, and yet you'll go 
without eating rather than leave her. Hang me, if you 
dumb uns don’t beat us hollow!’ 

Then, without noticing me, she threw off all her finery, 
dipped her face in a pan of cold water to take the rouge off 
wrapped herself up in an old blanket, and, curling herself 
up in a corner of the room, was soon fast asleep like a 
dormouse. 

In something less than three hours, by the tolling of the 
clocks, she awoke. All women are not at all pretty when 
they awake ; some look very stfipid, some very cross, some 
very pallid and untidy; but Nellie looked pretty, with her 
cheeks as red as roses and her eyes as blue as forget-me- 
nots, and her chestnut waves of hair all tumbled, and her 
ruddy mouth half-pouting and half-yawning. 

She splashed about in her cold water like an otter or a 
salmon; came out of it ruddy and fresh, and dripping like 
a rose in a shower. Then she dressed herself very sgftly, 
wrote ona big card with great, sprawling, ill-formed letters, 
' You are with a friend ; do not fear!’ put the card where 
the sleeper’s eyes would fall on it if they unclosed, and 
then left the room, locking the door from without. 

‘What d’ye know o’ that wench up-stairs? Next to 
nothing, I'll be bound,’ I heard the old woman’s grumbling 
voice ask as she went down. 

‘Less than nothing, Gran,’ the Wood-Elf answered 
gaily ‘But Dll wager she’s a good girl, and that’s more 
than I am!’ . 

‘Y’re good enow,’ grumbled the oid dame, ‘if yer 
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wouldn’t stop out so long a nights; and if yer wouldn't 
spend such a power,o’ monéy on yer victuals and yer 
finery ; and if ye wouldn’t be allays a givin’ ercdit to all 
them trapezin poor as asks yer, and a wastin’ apfles and 
nuts (ind pennorths o’ baccy on all the young uns and the 
old uns o’ the street.’ 

The Wood-Elf only laughed, and (by the more distant 
echo of the laugh) disappeared, I think into the street. 

As for me I was in hich dudgeon to be unrecognised 
and pent in durance like this; and Bronze would not enter 
into any sort of conversc, nor permit me to utter a sound 
or move a limb, lest I should disturb the sleep of Gladys. 

I felt deep interest in her; I could not help it; but 
I also wanted greatly to return to Beltran, and I thought 
with a sort of anguish of the delicious minced chicken on 
which his servant was wont at this hour of the day to regalo 
me. Qne’s regrets for a lost fricnd ace never so poignant 
as when that loss also entails a limitation of one’s daily 
dainties. . ' 

So I withdrew myself in a corner and sulked, having an 
erroncous notion, caught up from human-kind, that sulki- 
ness was a fine vindication of dignity. 

With noon the Wood-Elf returned, having been down, I 
daresay, to the theatre in that toilsome routine which forms 
the most laborious part of the profession. To skip and 
sing and spout at night in the blaze of the light, with the 
stimulus ofgthe crowded house, and the flattery of the 
clapping hands,—that is well enough, even when one is not 
a star but only a little fifth-rate performer with a guinca a 
week. But to tramp down to the house at noon, in snow, 
or gain, or heat, or tempest, anf go through all the dreary 
repetitions in the ugly darkened daylight; to be scolded 
by shrill voices, and to be pushed about by rough hands, 
and to stand until your legs ache while scenes are shifted 
and elaborate sets are arranged,—ah, think twice, my good 
maiden, unless indeed you be a Rachel or a Mars, before 
you refuse the comely village-carpenter’s marriage-troth, 
or leave the old father’s mill-house in the woods, or fling 
away the homely peace of life on the moor farm, for this. 

Gladys once during her absence had awakened anc 
started and gazed about her, then beholding Bronze and 
teading the kindly words on the great card, had sighed 
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and smiled as in a drcam, and fallen once more into 

slumber. 7 . 

: fie of the door aroused her now, and aroused 
er fully. 

She sprang up on her bed, and turned her beaytiful 
wild eyes on Nellie. 

‘Who are you that are so good tome? And where am 
TI? And how is he? And why is Bronze alive, yet all 
alone? QO tell me? Pray do tell me!’ 

Nellie sat down beside her and regarded her with per- 
plexity. She scarecly knew what was best to say; and 
she was absorbed in gazing with all her might at this 
creature, still younger and far more desolate than she 
whom yet she felt was as widely different from her as 
though she had come from one ol those distant worlds of 
stars which she, who dwelt in the gas-glare of citics, scarce 
ever even saw. 

Gladya caught both her hands. 

‘O, do tell me! You are so good, and you wrote your- 
aclf there my friend. What is it that has‘happened ? and 
why is Bronze here? and where is Harold? ’, 

Nellie was foreed to answer something. 

*My dear, J don’t know,’ she said slowly. ‘I found you 
in the strect. You had fainted. I brought you home 
with me. That’s all. Whose dog is Bronze ? and who are 

ouP? 

The splendid flash of hope paled out of the girl’s face. 
It. grow white with vague fear. ‘ 

‘Tam Gladys Gerant,’ she answered breathlessly ; ‘and 
Bronze belonged to my brother, who took him away with 
him a years ago. And Icagncto London some weeks since, 
and I went to the house where Harold had written his ¢ast 
letters, and he was not there. They only knew that he had 
left them—long ago; and I never have learned more. And 
Bronze rushed on me to-day, and then I found he was 
alone. IJ was sure that Harold must be dead, or the dog 
would never have left him.’ 

She spoke in an agony of dread, her slender hands 
locked hard in one another. 

It was an inarticulate slight fragment for Nellie to gather 
any sense from it. But she had tact, and said the first 
thing that seemed best to her. 
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‘Dead ?-—because Bronze is alone? What nonscnec, 
child! *Who put such fancies in’your head? The best of 
dogs gets lost over and over again. Why, if he was half 
as fond of your brother as you says, he’d never havé left 
his graWe,—that you may take your word on.’ 

‘That is true, murmured Gladys. ‘You would never 
have left Ais grave, weuld you, Bronze? dear, good, patient, 
Precious Bronze?’ 

‘That I would not could I have found it,’ said Bronze’s 
wistful eyes as he listened. 

‘That he would not,’ averred Nellic. ‘This Harold of 
yours is alive—depend on it; the dog got astray some- 
wheres, and smelt you out, as those clever beasts always 
docs. What was Harold?’ 

‘Harold? <A poet.’ 

There was a superb glory and pride on her young wan 
face as she spoke those words. Nellie, like the practical, 
ae little worldling that she was, gave a significant 
shrug. ° » 

‘A poet! Wants a deal o’money to be of that trade! 
Was he rich?’ ° 

‘Ono. We have been very poor.’ 

‘And he come to town to scek his fortune? And to 
make a great man of his-self®’ 

‘He came to London for that—yes.’ 

‘And what did you come for ?’ 

‘Only to fing him.’ 

‘Whew! Without an address!’ 

e ‘I had that one. But he had not written for so long 
that I telt certain something had happened. O, something 
has—gomething must!’ : 

She hid her face upon her hands, and shuddered. Tho 
dim shadow of an unknown woe is worse still than the 
presence of a calamity whose worst is told. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Nellie imperatively. ‘You must not 
fret yourself like that. Young men have a hundred 
different lodging-houses in a twelvemonth. For you to 
come to look for him in this sort of way is just madness 
like—you might as well set to look for needles in a bottle 
o’ hay. He might be within a stone’s throw of ye, and 
ee know it. Never think a man dead for that little. 

ell try and find him. Poets isn’t so common as women; 
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and I'll ask some gentlemen I know as writes in papers. 
But come, tell me a bit more about yourself, dear. Are 
ou all alone in this place?’ : 

‘Tum all alone in the world.’ 

‘Goodness! Well—a many is. Only you oe as if 
you'd never roughed it like. How did it come about, if 
one may ask P’ ; , 

Gladys, by one of those strong efforts by which she had 
restrained all emotion when she had given the locket to her 
tyrant, looked up with dry, calm eyes, and spoke with a 
low and steady voice. 

ee course you may ask everything. You have becn so 
good—’ 

‘I aren’t good,’ said the Wood-Elf pettishly, while the 
colour sprang ruddily in her cheeks. 

‘You are tome. That is all I know. It happened in 
this way: we had a farm in Sussex, such a fresh, lovely, 

uict place. My father was never rich; but he was better 
than rich; so wise, so gentle, so God-fparing, so loving to 
his men, and to his beasts. I always think that Isaac must 
have been just such a man as he. And we were very 
happy—very—though troubles came. You know farming 
is but uncertain work; the sun, and the wind, and the 
rain, and the snow, are all itseministers; but they rule very 
ill for it sometimes. When I was quite a little child 
think we had no want; but I can hardly remember the 
time that there was not some anxicty in the house. My 
father was very generous, and always gave much to the 
pore he could not sit down and break bread for himself 

nowing that another wanted it within hisreach. And the 
sheep would sicken, and ‘the lambs die, and the wheat rut, 
and the hops wither—so often, so often! Not from sny 
fault of my tather’s, but just from the cruelty of things, as it 
seemed. And yet the life was so happy—at least I thought 
it so. Harold, I know, grew tired, and chafed because of 
the stillness, and would lcave us, and go forth to make the 
world ring with his name, as he said. My father took 
blame to himself because, he said, that it had been his 
reading aloud of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Massinger, 
and Ford, and Jonson, and all of them that had first 
moved poor Harold with this spirit of longing and of 
unrest, I do not think it was that Harold was born to 
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dream dreams. But I must not trouble you with this” 
you only want to know why Iam here. Well, Harold left 
us; and my mother seemed to droop ever after. InalittK 
time she died ; of the cold, they said, since she was dclicate 
in healgh; but I am sure what killed her was the absence 
of Harold. He was full of grief when he heard of it; but 
he did nos offer to return. Nor did my father press it, 
% If the lad can do for himself it will be well,” he used to 
say. “To come back hither is to be buried under the 
timbers of a falling house.” He meant by that, things 
were very ill with us, and that he had no heritage te 
bequeuth to my brother. The land had been mortgaged 
many w year, had been mortgaged when he came to it by 
my grandparents. ut he had always paid interest to the 
day; and those who held the mortgages had promised 
solemnly never to call for more. The year that Harold left 
us was one of misfortune from seed-time to harvest. The 
cattle died, the hay failed because of the drought, the hope 
did not yield, and two of the best horses were struck by 
lightning ; nothing fared well of it all. It was a terrible 
summer ; terribte, and yet so beautiful. Thus at last, my 
father for once could not pay all the sums that were due, 
and the mortgagees broke faith with him, and claimed the 
old house and all the lands. eMy father was a proud man, 
and just, and upright; and—it killed him. He died of 

aralysis, they say; but it was only his heart that was 
brokei When he was dead they took all. They said that 
there was nothing for Harold or me; it might be so, I 

annot tell. 1 only know they thrust me over the thres- 
told the first day that he was laid in his grave.’ 

A qpnvulsive shudder shook hér, and the veins of her 
throat swelled like cords; but she kept calmness still, and 
ended her tale in a few brief phrases. 

‘A woman who lived in a village near took me to her 
home through the winter. A good, old, tender creature, 
blind, to whom I read, and for whom I wrote. She said my 
father had been good to her in her youth. But when the 
spring came I could not live on her charity. It was not 
possible. I served her in the rough cold season; but with 
the bright weather a young niece of hers always arrived, 
and then I knew she could really need me no more, 
Besides, I longed to see Harold. SoIcame hither. I had 
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a little money; five pounds in silver that my godmother 
once had saved for me, all in bright sixpcnces,+and I 
thought it would last well enough till I had found my 
brother. But you see, it went so little way. It was 
almost all gone, it seeined, in a weck or two. hen 1 
bought some flowers and tried to sell them; but I did not 
get again so much as I paid for them; and—and—the 
Bo were so rude, so jecring, so cruel. Ard at last hk 
vad no money, and the woman of the house turned me out, 
and—there is no more to tell. Only that now I have 
found Bronze all alone, I am sure that my brother 1s not 
with the living.’ 

She ccased, and was very still; still with that quict of 
absolute grief which is far more intense in its desolation 
than all more passionate and eloquent emotions. 

Nellic had listened with great tears gathering in her 
bright eyes that had the sunny azure of the little cuckoo’s- 
eye flowers. 

She was touched, she was awed, she ,was subdued, she 
was for once at a loss for all words. 

‘Don’t wed yoursclf to that fancy, dear, she said softly 
at last. ° Maybo after a bit the dog will help you to find 
him. As I telled you, them poor beasts never Icave 
their masters’ graves ; and it’sgnore like by far that Bronze 
have becn stray. Whose dog’s that other little white un 
that was with you?’ 

‘One that I found last night. And now,—may I not 
know who you are t sat have been so good to meP’ 

The Wood-Elf flushed a little hotly under the short 
locks of auburn that fell over her forehead in thick waving‘ 
fringe. « 

‘My name’s Nell Browne. Leastways I was_bapitisec 
so in the poorhouse. My mother came tramp, they say ; 
she dicd the day I was born, locked up, I think, in a sort 
of adamp hutch. Nobody knew she was in trouble till 
they looked in in the morning and found me—and her 
dead. There’s a many dies that kind of way. They never 
knew no more about me, nor who my father was. I dare 
say he wasn’t no good. So it don’t matter. Gran’ here is 
no grandmother of mine. They farmed me out to her 
when I was seven, as a kind of little maid like. The old 
woman kept a little tea-shop in a village down in Berks; 
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and she was very good to me; never beat me; not once. / 
Well, you see, when I grew upsa bit I was pretty and 
lissom: and 1 thought as I might do better nor go on 
sweeping out a little sty of a tea-shop all my days. S61 
bid good.pye to gran’, and the noddin’ chiney figures, aud 
I come up here to seck my fortune— 

‘And they were not gruel to you?’ 

Bless you, my dear!’ answered Nell hastily, with the 
colour still hot on her face, and her eycs wandering a little 
away to the speck of gold that the canary made against the 
light. ‘ You’re the sort Life’s cruel to—not me. I got 
all my banging about in the workhouse. I’ve done pretty 
well since. You sce I’ve a knack of singing and jigging 
about, and I’ve got the go of it in me, and so I took to it 
natural, as it were, and I’ve fared very well as things run. 
I’ve been five years at it, though you wouldn’t hardl 
think so ; I’m twenty come July, and I was fifteen when 
left granny and the chiney nodding-men.’ 

Gladys looked bewildered. ‘I don’t understand,’ she 
said softly. ‘What is it that you do?’ 

‘Stage, my dear,’ said Nellie a little curtly; ‘the theatre, 
you know.’ 

Gladys’ eyes opened in mute awe, and radiated with a 
solemn wonder. e 

‘The stage! What, do you play Beatrice?’ she mur- 
mured breathlessly, ‘and Victoria Corrombona, and the 
Duchess of Malfi, and Imogene, and—’ 

‘Dear heart, fio!’ cried Nellie, laughter back on her 
lips, though her tears were not dry on her cheeks. ‘ Ae 
take leading business? Nota bit of it. I just dress asa 
boy, or a sprite, or a devil, or something queer, and jump 
about, afd sing, and talk balderdash, and look pretty ; that’s 
all I have todo. It was awfully hard at first, you know. 
One could only begin, of course, with penny gaffs, and—’ 

‘Penny gafis!’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I mean low places of amusement, 
where the poor people come.’ 

‘Poor people need not be low.’ 

‘O, of course not, but they mostly are. And that’s how 
one has to begin. But that’s over now. I’m at a fashion- 
able house, and—and—it’s all right enough. A year ago, 
when I’d made some money, I thought I’d go and have a 
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‘look at the tea-shop. So I went down by return one 
Saturday to the little old village, and I asked after granny. 
The chiney men was there, nodding fit to kill themselves, 
anw looking as wise as judges; the street was there, and 
the trees were there; and an old cat, as was qur kitten 
when I first went to sweep out the shop, was there too, 
» shunning of herself on the door-step. But poor old gran’ 
wasn’t there. She’d come to grief; got in debt, fou 
know; and all the plant and the things had been sold 
right over her head, and she was living on the parish in the 
wretchedest old almshouse, hard by the church. So I just 
said to her, “ Come along, gran,’ and keep house along of 
me;” and I took this bit of a place, and set her up in 
business like, because she’s happier thinking as how she 
does something for her own living. And she’s a good 
deal of use, the old woman is; she gives cads richt down 
facers when they come after me; and it makes it feel a bit 
like a home, you know, having her, though she’s cranky 
as cranky can be. It’s a sort of fancy one has—that 
of getting a home, when one hasn’t had none but a work- 
house.’ : 

In the expressive eyes of Gladys Gerant I saw a hun- 
dred changes pass whilst Nellie spoke. There was shrink- 
ing distaste; there was Wondering non-comprehension 3 
there wag an instinctive sense of wrong, and yet there were 
the swift sympathios of a noble nature with that gratitude 
which had thus paid its debt to an old end helpless crea- 
ture, and with that wistful desire for a life denied, a love 
unknown, that thus broke out in Nellie’s latest words. , 

She did not answer for a moment; these two young 
lives, so widely sundcted by training and tempes, bewil- 
dered one another. They had only the common ground of 
their mutual trust. 

‘Are you happier than I, never to have loved any—never 
to have grieved for any?’ said Gladys softly. ‘No, I think 
not; I wish—I wish you had such memories as mine.’ 

‘O God, so do I wish!’ cried Nellie with a eurious 

assionate cry ; she rose impetuously and crossed to where 
hee canary hung; she felt, I believe, as though she would 
have died in the streets on the morrow only to have such 
memories of the beloved dead, as this child possessed and 
cherished. 
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‘Rut you see,’ Gladys murmured, with a strange sad / 
tender snvile on her face, (I have ad all my summer in my 
spring; it is all over now. There are nothing but the 
night and the winter. While you—you have had the vold 
and the Gurkness first; your sun has yet to dawn.’ 

Nellie turned quickly and st#red at her. She had never 
heard any vne speak ike this. ‘Are you a poet too?’ she 
sa#l suddenly. 

‘I? Ono! Harold could tell what he felt, I can only 
feel ; but I am rested now, 1 must go. I cannot thank you, 
only—’ 

‘Go? what do mean to do?’ 

‘Ide not know. I am not afraid. God will give me 
some friend as He gave me you.’ 

‘Noasense! ravens gobble up worms on their own hook, 
and sw up the rents in their own nests; they don’t go 
about on heavenly messages nowadays.’ 

‘But you must have found friends when you came hither, 
quite alone?’ ° 

Nellie’s cheeks flushed. ‘That’s neither here nor there. 
Friends ! a womait has no friends unless she has two thou- 
sand a-year. She has only—but that’s no odds to talk 
about. Just you stay there, stay as long as you like—stay 
till you are strong; and then*we'll set about secing for 
Harold.’ 

‘I could not live on your charity.’ 

There was thaj singular dignity in the answer with which 
this delicate, terrified, desolate child had awed her vulgar 
tyrant ; a pride lofty, stainless, incapable of accepting alms. 

‘Charity!’ cried Nellie, quickly catching the tone and 
translaijing it aright; ‘it wouldn’t*be no charity of mine. 
You're so different to me—so gentle-born like, and uses 
such fair language; and I dessay so clever, and book- 
learned, and all that. There’s a deal you might do for me, 
for I ain’t no scholar ; and if I could only read hard words 
off quicker, and speak ’em with a nicer accent, as it were, 
why, they all say as I’ve a deal of talent, and there isn’t 
the least atom of reason why I shouldn’t take a much 
higher line of business. And all that you might teach me; 
only by being with you I'd pick it up like; and then one 
day, perhaps, when you’ve found your brother (for I’m 
sure as he may be found, and shall be found), he’ll write a 
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great play for me, and I’ll make a grand hit in it, and then 
we shall both say what wonderful good has come ofBronze’s 
hollering out, and bringing of me to you on a spring morn- 
ing, all by chance like, don’t you see P’ 

Gladys looked at her with a look of infinite comprehen 
sion and gratitude. 

‘T see how nobly you try to make me think your charity 
a selfishness; but I see no fit return that I could give you 
for living at your cost, and I must beg of you to let me 
have my way and go.’ 

‘Go to death or perdition, you innocent creature !’ mut- 
tered Nell. Then at that instant she caught sight of the 
collar on my neck, and darted at me, and read the inscrip- 
tion, glad of some diversion, as hor cloquence failed of its 
point. She dropped me on the floor, with that curious dis- 
regard of our bones and feclings from which we dogs per- 
petually suffer, as she read. 

‘Why, as I live, it’s little Puck!’ she cried. 

‘You know the dog?’ e 

‘To be sure I do! Why, here’s a run of luck: there’s 
five pounds reward out for it this forenoon, offered on 
handbills in the shops, you know, and one never thought 
once of this little beast of yours and Puck being one and 
the same, I was so busy wondering about you.’ 

‘You know its owner too, then?’ 

‘Why, gracious, he’s the lord as owns our theatre. 
Here, I'll take it back this minute to him, and bring you 
the five sovereigns, and if you pays me half-a-guinea 
a-week, you'll treat me like a queen, and you can stay gn 
here two or three months, anyhow.’ 

‘Take the dog to him, but do not bring me bgck any 
money ; I am not a thief, to take payment for honesty.’ 

‘What! But he’s offered the five sovs. for the dog; 
you’ve a right to it—where is the harm?’ 

‘Thore may be no harm, but I would not take it. My 
father would have never let me ucceyt a reward for doing 
such a little simple thing, so plamly mght as that.’ 

‘No wonder your father’s farm was swallowed up in 
mortgages,’ muttered Nellic. ‘Well, shall I take Puck 
anyhow, and will you wait till I come back, certain sure?’ 

‘I will, indeed, thankfully. But I beg of you to tell 
that gentleman that I am very glad to be able to restore 
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his dog, but that if he were to send me any moncy, / 
shouldsat once return,it. Do-not tell him cither that 
want money, or he might think himsclf bound to give if, 
please remember ; I trust you.’ 

Nel&e turned, a little uncasily, from the grave sweet 
gaze of those thoughtful and pleading eyes—eyes half 

rayer and half command. 

¢ ‘Tl be careful,’ she murmured ; ‘but I'll go at once, for 
you aren’t strong enough, and I know as he'll be pleased 
to sec the little un safe back.’ 

And with that she carried me forth, and closed the door 
once more upon her guest. 

‘What a queer lot of chances!’ she murmured. ‘I am 
at my wits’ end, little Puck, what to do for that child. 
She’s a Jady bred,if she aren’t a lady born; she’s not fit 
for our life; she makes one feel so good-for-nothing like 
with that look of her two big eyes. Tl tell kim anyhow, 
if I can see him; he’s generous, and he’s a gentleman, and 
I know he aren’t ane-half so wicked as they says. Maybe 
he will do something ‘for her: I never believe he’d go for 
to hurt her—are innocent thing like a fawn or a kid.’ 

Then, with myself under her arm and her little rosebud 
crowned hat on her head, Nellie set forth into the strects 
again followed by a grumbéing valediction from the old 
woman to the effect that ‘ gells as was allus a flauntin’ and a 
trapezin abroad 7’ that fashion, and a takin’ of low mawthers 
to gie ’°em bed and board, couldn’t look to kip a roof over 
their heads a week longer, with taters at two shillin’ the 

quarter, and every blessed head of brocoli eyelet-holed wi’ 
worums. To which dismal prophecy Nellie paid no heed ; 
but wound her way through the streets which led from her 
own little home in the low purlicus of Westminster, to the 
aristocratic places wherein the Coronet and its patrons 
were to be found. 

When we reached Beltran’s chambers it was six o'clock, 
and his night brougham with its pair of bays stood before 
the house; with a certain shyness Nellie, who lost het 
rardihood with her entrance into his neighbourhood, rang 
the door-bell. 

No sooner was the door opened than I wriggled out of 
her hold, dashed up the stairs, and bursting through the 
aparwments, danced and whirled round Beltran, where he 
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at»od before the mirror in his dressing-room. He welcomed 
me kindly, whilst they told- him who desired to see him. 

He was already dressed for dinner, and soon passed inte 
1* -eveption room, where Nellie was standing looking for 

“hy and ill at her ease. Nellie was not prommted to 
sat standing from which a burlesyre dancer cau hail lords 
an’ gentlemen as I’red and George aya | ck, as cld fellow, 
and old cus, and old hoss; perhaps becanse she ‘kep: 
straighter than most of them;’ the glories of drag-seats 
and of little dinners were as yet unknown to her; and a 
neer was to her still only a very great and terrible person. 
For Nell no brougham waited as yet; no stalls clapped 
approval with delicate lavender gloves; and no Richmond 
repast was ever ordered at three guineas a head. She was 
as yet only a little dancing-girl—unpromoted. 

‘I am very much obliged to you, Nellie,’ said Beltran, as 
he gave her a kindly good-morning. ‘I am glad the dog 
found so pretty a guardian. Won't you sit down, and have 
some fruit or some tea?’ ; 

Nellic blushed, and fidgeted. The very langour and 
ease of Beltran’s manner—a manner as natural to him as 
it was to breathe—only increased her unusual perturbation. 
It was easy, no doubt, to chaff, and flout, and exchange 
impertinences and puns with young university men or boy- 
soldiers in at casinos; but it was very much more difficult 
to her to speak out to and look straight at this thorough- 
bred, indolent, weary-looking employer, whase consummate 
insolence, when he was displeased, had, she knew, passed 
into a by-word even among his own set. 

‘I didn’t find Puck myself, sir,’ she murmured. ‘It was 
a young girl as is at mine now, my lord; and ske was 
almost dying this morning; and I took her in, though 
gran’ made u fuss, and she’s gentlebred, 1’m sure, though it 
seems as how she be all alone, and hasn’t not a shilling in 
the world; but she told me not to say a word about that to 
you, because she seems so proud like, and she won’t accept 
of no reward, and she trusted me not to tell, and now I am 
ues and I fee) so mean, and yet I don’t know what to 
do. She is so helpless and seems so innocent, and with it 
all she is as proud; and you see, my lord, for a girl like 
me to work for her living aren’t nothing ; but this one—’ 

And Nellie bruke down in her flvod of disconnected and 
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involved phrases, stammering very much, and entangled hy 
a web 8f words. Beltran smilcil as he stood by tho hearth 
but only kindly, with no touch of contempt. J 

‘I don’t quite understand. Tell me all about it, Nellie, 
Don’t Suppose I’m ina hurry. I dine down at Greenwich 
to-night, but I needn't start for half-an-hour. Who is it 
that is tod proud to take these five pounds for the puppy ?’ 

4 Thus encouraged and reassured the Wood-Ell told her 
own tale, and that which she had heard also. Told it, too, 
rapidly indeed, and very brokenly, and with not any clo, 
quence save that of feeling, but pathetically for all that, by 
reason of her quick, ardent, honest sympathies with its 
subject ; and Beltran listened, yielding her far more atien- 
tion, and indecd more respect, than L had seen him show to 
the elegant nothings of a marchioness, or the eoqucttish 
repartees of an ambassadress. 

‘And you see, my lord,’ continned tho girl eagerly, her 
awe of him fading away in the excitement of her genuine 
pity and desire to do good, ‘my sort of life’s well enough 

or the like of me. I’ve always roughed it, and I’m fond 
of the business, and I never was eddicated nor nothing of 
that kind’; but this one,—she may be afarmer’s daughter ; 
she says so; but sho’s a lady, if ever I see one, and she’s 
roud, and so delicate, and,s8 coy-like, sho couldn’t do as 
do, she couldn’t. She'd just go mad with the rudeness, 
and the bustle, and the—the—shamefulness, as onc may 
say. And I haven’t a notion what on earth to do for her, 
—and she won’t touch them sovercigns as you've offered 
for little Puck ; and I shall never be able to stop her from 
rushing off again right into starvgtion and her coflin, and 
T thuaght as how maybe, if it wasn’t making too bold, you 
a2ght taxe w xind of pity o2 her, and know some great lady 
or scothsr as might know of something as would suit her!’ 

And she paused at last, fairly out of breath, and 
frigntened at her owa temerity now the words wereuttered. 
Beltran szeied again. 

‘Great ladies are not very easy to persuade, I fear, in 
wach cases. But I will do anything that I can for this 
child be have so generously befriended. She will not 
take the five oounds, you are sure?’ 

No, sir; I am sure she will not.’ 
‘But you can tvke and use it for her P’ 
R 
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* €No, sir, Lcouldn’t. I don’t tell a lie well at no time, 
and I never could tell one’ at all with her big eyes & watch- 
ing yf me.’ 

‘Well, it is difficult then to help her. Of courso if she 
were fit for the theatre I might give her a place do you 
think she would be ?’ 

‘She has the looks for it, sir; and:she fired up‘like a wild 
thing about Imogene and Juliet and that lot. But you 
gee, my lord—I mean—as she’d have to begin—being so 
poor, and so young, and nobody not knowing about her— 
as she’d have to begin like I did, just with hard, hard work, 
and a shilling a night, and a miserable trap every mormmg 
and evening to and fro; she’d die off, I think, of cold, and 
worry, and hardship. And--and—she's that eoy, and 
dainty and proud ; her heart would break on the stage, 1 
think.’ 

Beltran laughed. 

F ‘Do you think hearts break on the stage, Nellie? I 
on’t.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. They says as Mrs. D’Eyncourt’s did. 
I don’t suppose there’s a many as keeps on the stage as 
cares a hang; but some few as is drove off of it, as one may 
say, sir, do.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I never considered the question. If your 
protégée would not like the stage,—what is her name, by 
the way ?’ 

‘An odd name, sir,—one as don’t sound: altogether En- 
glish— Gladys Gerant.’ 

‘Gerant! It is English enough, very old English. Her 
brother must surely be the same lad that wrote those verses 
which 1—which the world has taken to praising.’ » 

‘She did say as her brother were a poet, sir.’ 

‘That is very curious,’ murmured Beltran, stirred for 
‘the moment out of his habitual indifference to all created 
things. ‘There is not much doubt, I should think, but 
that they must be the same. However, thcreis small con- 
solation for her, Nellie, in this: the boy is dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ echoed Nellie. ‘O, dear heart!-~how sorry I 
am. I have told her so to keep on believing he is alive, 
and that she’d find him and be happy with him, and all 
that! Might I make so bold as to ask what you know of 
him, my lord?’ 
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Beltran walked to the other end of the room, and gavg 
her a pretty green volume. 

‘Nothing in life,’ he said carelessly. ‘ But these poems 
are a little the talk of the town, and you see by tho in- 
scriptior that the author is dead.’ 

Nellie turned the leaves over reverently and helplessly ; 
the dirty pages of Laay’s ‘acting-cditions’ were the only 

_g#ics she ever strove to read. 

‘To be clever cnough to make a book as big as this, and 
then die!’ she murmured. ‘Lord! how sad at seem! 7 
never can tell her; O, I never can tell her! Couldn’t I 
hear somthing of hin, sir, where this was printed ?’ 

‘L think you had better nottry. You see you know no- 
thing of her.’ 

‘O sir!’ cried the Wood-Hlf eagerly, in her zeal forget 
ting her awe of him. ‘ You’d never say them sort of sus- 
vecting things of herif you could only look in her face! 

f ever I see a face as was all innocence, and loveless, 
and pride, and light,and sadness like, all mixed up together 
and changing every minute, I sce it now in hers—I do 
indeed. There’s that about her, sir, as do scem to make 
me feel so common, and so coarse, and so good-for-nought 
beside her. My bit of a place aren’t fit for her, and my 
talk will only do her harm, and—aud—O! I know as ever» 
word she says is gospel-true. I'd swear it!’ ; 

‘T like to hear you, Nellie,’ said Beltran kindly. ‘Tt is 
good and generoys of you. Tam not doubting in the least. 
But at the same time you could not satisfy the publishers 
that she was any connection of this writer's ; and if you did 
there would be very little good init. Poems never pay: 
these age no exception to the rule. ° The town may talk of 
them ; but five hundred people, at the outside, buy them. 
Leave the matter with me. And until you hear from me 
again, tell this child that you have lighted on her brother’s 
work at a bookseller’s—take her that copy, it may give 
her pleasure—and persuade her to stay with you till you 
can hear of him. It is not worth while to tell her he is 
dead.’ 

As he spoke ke twisted out the front leaf or two which 
bore the record of the young poet’s brief life and death, and. 
handed the volume back to her. 

‘But what shall I tell her, mr, please?’ murmured 

R2 | 
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\Fellie. ‘She’s not a one as I could tell false to; and she’ll 
ask me, and ask me, and say she won’t live on chanty.’ 

*Tell her the truth, then, not all of it, but just so much 
as this:—That you told me her name, and that I gave you 
this book and that I will see her myself to-morrew. She 
will not leave you then, unless she be an utter little fool.’ 

‘She’s no fool, sir; but she’s dreadful proud.’ 

‘She’s all the better for that. Leave me your address. 
P)l try and get to you at noon.’ 

“'Tisn’t a fit place for the like of you, sir; *tisn’t indeed,’ 
stammered Nellie. ‘It’s nothing but a little old green-stuff 
shop, and in a horrid part of the town, too.’ 

Beltran laughed. 

‘My dear girl, I have been in fifty times worse places, I 
will warrant. J’ll see you at noon.’ 

Nellie took the hint that her interview was ended, and 
rose. 

“ You're very, very good, my lord,’ she said earnestly. ‘I 
don’t know how to thank you. She’d.do it better nor me. 
I was suro as you was kind and pitiful, though—’ 

‘Though what P Come, out with it !’* 

Nellie looked for once up in his face, and took courage 
from its look. 

‘Why, in the theatre, y6y know, my lord, they’re very 
afeared of you; and they calls you very hard, and very in- 
different, and very full of scorn like. But I never thought 
that they spoke as was all true about that,’ 

‘Didn’t you? Well, I suspect they did. Good-bye. 
And, for your own share in bringing back that little rascal, 
do me the pleasure to wear this.’ 

He tossed lightly into her lap as he spoke a pretty necklet 
of quaint Roman beads, which lay with other trifles of the 
sort in an old Vernis Martin dish on a table near him. 

Nellie coloured as brilliantly with pleasure as she had 
done with embarrassment. For a moment she held it, 
gazing at it in blind bewildered adoration. Then, as though 
the green scarabexi which were in it had life and sting, and 
sharply wounded her, she started and shrank a little, and 
put it quickly down upon the table near. 

‘If you please, sir—no,’ she murmured. ‘I'd rather 
‘mot. I'd rather you'd not think as I could have come for 
sake of sueh a thing. I’d nothing to do with finding Puck, 
Nothing—nothing, indeed.’ 
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And ‘hen she turned before he could reply, and ale 0 
ewift'y from the room, 9s though if she tarried longer in 
aight of those glittering scarabwxi with their golden clasp, 
be> contineace would perish, strangled by desire. __ 

‘Wonecrs will never cease!’ said Beltran to hineself. 
‘Th. icv.v talks of a dead poct instead of kicking him as a 
dead ae <a dog comes back withouta thief eatching hold 
_of nm ; --and one of my dancing-girls refuses to take my 
‘ewehey! J] thought that 1 knew the world, Puck ; but 1 
ps? ppcse after all that I don’t.’ 

And with that soliloquy he lighted his cigarette, and 
went down-stairs to his brougham. 


CHIAPTER XXIL 
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On the morrow he went out alone, and did not permit 
me to accompany hin. 

Hence ( knew nothing of how the fates of Bronze and 
the child Gladvs fared in tlte hands of a man whom the 
town called a gamester aud a libertine. 

Ascot followed almost immediately on the night in which 
J had found bef with her dying blue-bells ; and we were 
the guests of its prettiest maisonelte, all through those gay 
peasant sunny davs of early June. 1 often thought of 
poor Bronze as I watched that brillmnt secne from the box 
of Lad} Otho Beaujolais, ta which Beltran occupied his 
accustomed place, ignoring or defying, with his natural in- 
different recklessness, the furies that he thus awakened in 
Avice Dare, whose box, though he had given five and twenty 
guincas for it himself, he almost entircly neglected. 

She took her vengeance in a curiously characteristic 
manner. She went sharcs with the most unlucky and 
reckless plunger that she knew in all his maddest ventures, 
and as he (the merest lad) left off a loser by about five 
thousand, she involved her friend into the payment of one 
half of that amount: Beltran of course being obliged to 
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Aisregard the poor boy’s courteous protests that ‘ladie# 
losses never counted. = ° . ‘ 

ANtogether that Ascot cost him very heavily,and the social 
waicty at the maisonette, where the champagne-cup seemed 
to flow in perenmity under the lime-trees, and card#to come 
out of their own accord at evening on the Jaurustinus 
terrace, it seemed no marvel if he had altogether forgot his 
promise to serve a fricndless child. v.. 

IT remarked this to Fanfreluche, who was of course at 
Ascot with her mistress, and was made much of by her old 
masters, the First Life. 

‘My dear,’ returned that sapient moralist, ‘a gentleman 
may forget his appointments, his love vows, and his political 
ploeaes he may forget the nonsense he talked, the dances 

e engaged for, the women that worried him, the electors 
that bullied him, the wife that married him, and he may be 
a gentleman still; but there are two things he must never 
forget, for no gentleman ever does,—and they are, to pay 
a debt that is a debt of honour, and to keep a promise toa 
creature that can’t force him to keep it. Now, Beltran is 
a gentleman,—core through.’ : 

By this I suppose that she thought that the case of 
Gladys and Bronze was safe with him. 

We — judge very differently from what you human 
beings do. 

I was once taken into a night-club, where some of the 
highest play on the town is to be had ; whyre the men who 
lounge outside its doorway, on a hot night in the season, 
are the maddest plungers of their time; and where those 
quict soft-toned patrician voices name the biggest coups of 
their generation. ‘ 

‘Pick out the best fellow amongst us, little one,’ said 
my patron of the night, who was Clyde Paulette, of the S. 
F. Guards. 

All the men were, as it chanced, almost entire strangers 
to me; of none of them did I know the character before. 
hand ; but I studicd them all one after another, compre- 
hending what was asked of ine. 

At last I selected one—I cannot tell why—by that 
eculiar instinct which leads us instantly to a correct 
iagnosis; and I was greeted by loud shouts of laughter 

from all present, including the man I signalised. 
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¥t seemed that he was known as ‘Ruthless Rhy,’ fro 
his duels, his intrigues, his fatality to marricd women, ahd 
many other wicked sports and pastimes ; was indeed lopked 
upon as the very worst lot, im a set as wild as it was 
thoroughbred. 

But though they made such mockery of mo for my choice, 
I adhered, to it, and would not alter. 

Well—two years later on, this man Vaughan Rhysworth 
was martyred in China, when he was on his travels; killed 
by the most lingering ‘and hideous of deaths. He might 
have saved himself—might have been living now—if he onl 
would have told one lic. He would not; and he eae | 
Then men m England, hearing ot that death, began to tell 
to one another inany buried things of this lost life; and 
many who had owed him much were full of shame at their 
long silence, and spoke out their great debits to him; and 
the world thrilled strangely at this grand and simple heroism 
in one who had so Jong been caluinniated and ball shunned 
in its midst. And so rt came to pass that they found at 
length how wisely I had made my choice, and how blindly 
they had mockeé it, 1 that late summer night in the billiard 
room when steadfast in wy selection I had trusted Ruthless 
Rhy. 

Bat I wander too far a-ficdd again; if I stray over all 
my recollections I shall havé you as impatient of me as was 
Gil Blas of the archbishop’s sermon. 

Our Ascot weck was a very pleasant onc—bar is losses 
in money, These were not limited to the losses on the 
turf; they were increased by those at the picquet and 
cvarté tables that stood out after dinner on the laurustinus 
terrace, which overlooked the e%ose-shaven lnne-shaded 
lawn ; With the cosiest of arm-chairs beside them, and the 
mellowest of lamps burning near them. 

The play was higher and more continual than common in 
consequence of the presence of the Prince de Kerras, one 
of Beltran’s guests ; a handsome and witty person, who was 
the most inveterate and the most fortunate card-player it 
has ever been my fortuneto know. Beltran rather fancied 
himself at écart¢é, and with justice; for there were few 
better players than he in his set. But either the Prince 
was in reality far his superior, or else the run of the cards 
was too strong for science to change them, for it is certain 
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that in the five Ascot days M. de Ferras won from his host 
sone very enormous stakes. He was a very rich man too, 
which made it more provoking. 

‘The French were very stupid when they fixed Play in 
the masculine gender,’ grinned Fanfreluche, sore of heart 
for her hero. ‘IIow can it be anything but a woman? see 
how it smiles on the fullest purse.’ | 

Avice Dare, however, was not like hazard; she did not 
smile on the courtly de Ferras, who for his part treated her 
with a coo] and even ceremonious manngg, which seemed to 
argue a profound distaste for her. 

I remarked this to Fanfreluche; who tilted her ears 
over her nose with her accustomed gesture of satiric scorn. 

‘My dear ! how ean one tell! I saw a man once, the whole 
London season through, so insolently rude to a marriec 
woman, that everybody wondered she did not strike him off 
her visiting-list. Well, when August came, he eloped with 
her in his yacht to South America. O, you can never tell. 
Men in love are often most intensely disagreeable. The 
are so mad with themselves for being such fools that they 
take it out in hard hitting all round. 

‘But M. de Ferras,’—J began in a maze 

‘O, pooh, my dear!’ cried Fanfreluche. ‘He has robbed 
his host at cards, and abused his host behind his back : to 
fulfil the whole duty of a nincieenth century guest it only 
remains for him to betray his host in love!’ 

‘You think very ill of men?’ J muttered; I was indeed, 
slightly weary of her sceptical supercilious treatment of 
all things ; your pseudo-philosopher, who will always think 
he has plumbed the ocean with his silver-topped cane, is'a 
great bore sometimes. 

‘] think very well of men,’ returned Fanfreluche.' ‘ You 
are mistaken, my dear. There are only two things that 
they never are honest about—and that is their sport and 
their women. When they get talking of their rocketers, 
or their runs, their pigeon-score, or their bonnes fortunes, 
they always Jie—quite unconsciously. And if they miss 
their bird or their woman, isn’t it always because the sun 
was in their eyes as they fired, or because she wasn’t half 
good looking enough to try after ?—bless your heart, ! 
know them!’ 

‘If you do you are not complimentary to them,’ 1 
grumbled. 
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‘Can’t help that, my dear,’ returned Fanfreluche. 
‘Gracigus! whatever is there that stands the test of knew- 
ing it well? I have heard Beltran say, that you find out 
what an awful humbug the Staubach is when you go-up to 
the top and see you can straddle across it. Well, the 
Staubach is just like everything in this life. Keep your 
distance, and how well the creature looks!—-all veiled in 
its spray, and all bright with its prismatic colours, so deep, 

“and so vast, and so very impressive. But just go up to the 
top, scale the crags of its character, and measure the height 
of its aspirations, and fathom the torrent of its passions, 
and sift how much is the foam of speech, and how little 
is the well-spring of thought. Well, my dear, it is a very 
unconimon creature if it don’t turn out just lke the 
Staubach.’ 

I have since seen the Staubach myself, and don’t consider 
it any finer than the Kinder Scout* of my birthplace ; at 
that time I was mute; 1 was thinking that there were some 
waters, deep, cool and silent, hidden from human sight, 
that no man evcr fathomed, and that there were such 
characters likewise. 

‘Yes, there are,’ said Fanfreluche, divining in her curious 
fashion my unuttered reflection. ‘And there are men Jike 
them. And I will tell you, what there is too; there is a 
torrent that flings airiest foam-bells on the wind, and 
sparkles with gayest colours in the light, and secms to 
dance and sing all its mirthful hours through, as lightly 
and as emptil¥ as though it were but a sheet of froth; aud 
yet beneath, all the while, it is so dark, so deep, so sad, so 

estill, and it only flashes with colour and foam, so that none 
may probe its depths, and none sir its dead that it hides, 

‘Put, gooduess me, 1 shall be too late to dine at Maiden- 
head !’ she cried, interrupting herscif, as though ashamed 
of her momentary earnestuess. ‘You know the Brigades 
have taught them simplicity there, and the dinners are very 
goods I don’t care for simplicity as a rule, it’s the biggest 

ore and impostor that ever existed, and with women 
always means limp muslin, weak tea, and a thatched cottage 


* Puck means a fall of water in the wild country about the Kinder 
Scout, the highest summit in the hills of the Peak range. Allowance 
must be made for his patriotic prejudices. —Eb. 
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fyll of rats and earwigs. But when simplicity has the 
Gi ards for godfathers, and takes the form of ducks and 
green peas, or a perfect haunch of venison, I do like her. 
She’s*worth all tho forcign cooks in the universe.’ 

And off she went to enjoy it, perched atop of one, of the 
drags of the Household. 

Ascot fell very late that year; and as I overhcard that 
we were shortly to go yachting, antl afterwards to the, 
German gambling-places, 1 trembled for the fate of Gladys 
Gerant and Bronze, notwithstanding the assurances of my 
little Mentor. 

The dav she spoke thus was our last day under the 
Jindens and acacias of this pleasant little ecottage—a cottage 
with a billiard-table and a croquct-ground, a conservatory, 
half-a-dozen men-servants, nine o’clock dimners, and & 
drawing-room in biue velvet. 

There are few things more pleasant, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, than the mixture of Town and Country, judiciously 
managed. You like the purling murnaurs of a brook all the 
better, if beside you a delicate Burgundy also murmurs out 
of its jug. You find the odours of the sweet briar and the 
roscs all the sweeter, if they be crossed by the spice-like 
perfume of your favourite cigarettes. 

The song of the nightingales comes more purely and 
elearly than ever as you sit by the open windows, pushing 
tho wine and the olives around. The hay never smells so 
fragrantly as when the wind tosses it to you where the five- 
o'clock tea is passing froin hand to hand, under the golden- 
starred pyramids of the blossoming lime-trees. 

And when the great white moon goes sailing throngh - 
the dark clouds above the woods, you think how lovely the 
wight is—as lovely as nights used to be in your boyhdvud— 
when leaning over the baleony you are fanned by a jewelled 
hand; and lighily chunmg across your thoughts come 
breaks of song, murmurs of laughter, fragments of the 
world’s idlest talk, from those bright chambers within, that 
you sec through the lace of the curtains, and the screen of 
eamcllias and myrtles, as you look away from this starry 
still night, and this fan that stirs like ihe wing of a bird. 

O yes, it is well to talk of the mountains and forests in 
solitude. Take your tent if you will and live roughly, 
eloft on some barren plateau; cook your snared bird in a 
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bed of ashes, and lie down to sleep on your pile of heather, 
and sfare at the stars ¢hrough the rent in your canvas and 
stalk out alone in the mists of the dawn. That is/very 
well; and it is very well you should think go, if you cannot 
afford*any other; and it is simple, and solemn, and grand, 
and all that. But for purc amusement, my friend—combine 
the Town and the Cpuntry. 

A certain friend of mine went not long ago to pass his 
villeggiatura in one of the fairest spots in all Murope. 
There is a poetic calm about the place that is beautiful ex- 
ceedingly; great snow-clad mountains enclose it; decp 
darkling lakes sleep in its shadowy woods; wild pinc-woods 
tower against skics of deepest blue; boats glide all through 
tho day dream-like upon 11s waters; there is the sound of 
falling torrents everywhere, and now and then the chime of 
bells. 

Hoe spent seven weeks there. When he lounged into 
Arthur's again, another man asked. hin how he had enjoyed 
his time in that happy valley of the Oberland. 

‘Well, ke made answer slowly, with a big cigar in his 
mouth, ‘we mide the time out pretty tolorably. We used 
to breakfast late; and we’d gct to whist about threc in the 
afternoon, and we'd play on till about two next morning— 
bar dining, of course. Weedid that every day. It wasn’t 
half bad fun. Never had such a steady innings in all my 
life; and we'd first-class players. I don’t know that I ever 
saw better: yot even here, nor at the Arlington.’ 

Now this man, whatever you may think, is neither of an 
. unpoetic temperament, nor of an inartistic nund ; he bas, on 
the contrary, a great deal of fecling and of perception in 
himg and for athletic powers, wActher in cliinbing, boating, 
or walking, he has few rivals. It was not therefore that he 
was a Peter Bell, to whom every primrose was but a stupid 
weed; it was only that he wanted his town in his country, 
and took it—in the form of a pack of cards. 

I think that is the reason why, of all your human 
pastimes, yachting is the most charming to you. 

You have the freedom of the seas, the freshness of the 
winds; the width of the waters is round you, and above 
flashes the silver-winged gull; life and its worries lie behind 
you with that low white shore that has died out of sight; 
all debts and all difficulties have been severed with the rope 
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that moored your row-boat to the pier-head. You are 
aw. y, mid are afloat, and are free. , 4 

Aivl yet all the luxurious pleasantness of the world you 
have left, are still with you. On the cushioned bench there 
lies the newest novel, Just cut. In the big goblet thé lumps 
of ice float on the golden wine. Screwed upon your deck 
vour whist-table shows its green, tranquil, familiar face. 
The silky nectarines and the purple grapes lie lazily to- 
gether on your plate. In the pretty mirrored cabin a shioics 


little dinner will wait you, when the sun goes down; :2nd,_ 


if you be one not happy without this additioaal toy, there 
ean be also beside you some feminine form clad in the 
richest and coyest of dresses, that with gold buttons and 
azure satin aa snowy silk so amusingly copies ycur own 
sailor’s attire. You can strike right across an ocean, and 
yet. can carry the town with you. 

Hicre is the real charm of yachting that makes 1t te 
prince of all your pastimes. 

To that pastime we went from Ascot; to the beautifu 
graceful, gleaming schooner Bonniebelle, that called my 
master master also, where she lay on thé smooth gray 
narrow ribbon of the Solent water. 

]t was such a picturesque existence, I am ashamed to say 
I forgot. everything else in it. Lady Otho was queen on 
board the Bonnicbelle—charming Lady Otho, with her 
pes haughty head, and her gracious imperial ways, and 
ver soft, patrician languor that was sweet.as the south 
wind, after the brusque tyrannies of the vovottes. 

Jt was so pleasant there. 

Resting all through the night, with the .amps of tie op 
posing shores glistening through the gloom like gloww- ma 
through a twilght. Gliding all through the day, witr 
laughter and musie and song, and the scent of cigarettes 
gud the sound of gay careless voices, just crossed by the 
auilors’ shouts and the splash of the severed waters. Stay- 
ing now and again at nooks in the little Island, where some 
pretty house was bowered ina nest of red tangled creepers, 
and a green shadowy lawn sloped down to be lapped by the 
waves; and quaint balconies, all leaf-covered, leaned over 
the white foam-crests. Waiting far into the midnight, 
while the waltz tunes rang over the beach, and the white 
dresses here and there flashed through the aisles of syringa 
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and myrtle; and the lights shone out through dark festoons 
of folisge and thickets of tall fuschia; and the glad gosd- 
nights were called, gaily from voice to voice ; and the cffars 
were lit, and the boat was pushed off, and the watersrippled 
junder gthe oars, and the harvest-moon arose, broad and 
bright, above the silvered sea. Ah, how pleasant the life 
was !—the old 4¢wect life that is dead! 

. Init L could discefn no sign that my master had remem- 
dered the child Gladys. Only once did I fancy that he had 
spoken of her. 

The Bonniebelle had run far down Channel; it was a 
very sultry afternoon; the sky was cloudless, and the sails 
hung motionless in the hot dry air. Lady Otho reclined 
under her awning, lovely beyond compare with a gorgeous 
feather fan in her hand. 

Beltran had been talking more seriously to her than 
usual ; and those two, whose attachment was of the serenest 
and the most passionate sort, now seemed for the moment 
almost to have approached—a quarrel. 

You turning knight-errant, Vere!’ I heard her say, as I 
drew near to listen; and there was a smile on her lips new 
there, and not sweet. ‘Ah, je ne crois pas les miracles excepté 
en foi!’ 

Believe or not, as you like,’ answered Beltran, as he rose 
from his seat and lighted @ cigarette. 

‘some women are awfully good to us, Ned,’ he muttered 
a few minutes later to Lord Guilliadene. ‘ But how bitter 
bud the best é£ them are to their own sex!’ 

‘ Awfully bad,’ assented the handsome Earl, brewing him- 

*self a pick-me-up. ‘ What’s amiss with Alice Beaujolais? 
You've ruffled her somehow, hawen’t you?’ 

“Wot I, said Beltran. ‘It’s the weather.’ 

But I do not think it was the weather, oppressive though 
the heat and the calm might be. I think he fad been speak- 
ing to her of the story of Gladys, and seeking to interest 
her in it—vainly. 

I suppose I shall be considered very heterodox if I write 
a thing that I really believe; but I do believe it; and it is 
this—that men are much softer at heart than women. 

O, I know men can be hard enough; they can swear 
savagely on occasions ; they can hit mercilessly when they 
are minded; they can be like steel or granite to a woman 
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whom they have ceased to care about; I know that. But 
for all that they are never hard with the chill, con‘ented, 
egoftstic, hifelong brutality of women. Apres moi, le déluge t 
—that is a woman all over. If the Pompadour did not say 
it, she oueht to have done. 

Lueretius has said how charming it is to stand under a 
shelter in a storm, and see another hurrying through its 
rain and wind; but a woman would refine that sort of 
eruelty, and would not be quite content unless she had an 
umbrella beside her that she refused to lend. 

I get very out of patience when I bear of the tenderness 
of women; they are ouly tender just for themselves and 
their beloneings—as tigresses and bears are. They have 
no notion ofany impersonal sympathy. Men you ean move 
by a thousand things—their imaginations, their affections, 
therr chivalrics, thetr follies, their intelligence, their per- 
seption,—what you will, But a woman ean only be moved 
by just one thing alone—her own private interests. 

Women always put me in mind of that, bird of yours, the 
cuckoo. 

Your poctry and your platitudes have «ll combined to 
attach a most entiieilal value to cuckoos and women. 
All sorts of pretty phantasics surround them both; the 
spring-tide of the year, the brecth of early flowers, the verse 
of old dead pocts, the scent of" sweet summer rains, the 
light of bright dewy dawns—all these things you have 
mingled with the thought of the cuckoo, till its first call 
through the woods in April brings all these memories with 
it. Just so in Jike manner have you entangled your poetic 
ideals, your dreams of peace and purity, all divinities of 
patience and of pity, all s¥ect saintly sacrifice and sorrow, 
with your ideas of women. 

Well—cuckoos and women, believe me, are very much 
Nike each other, and not at all hke your phantasy :—to get 
a well-feathered nest without the trouble of making it, and 
to keep easily im it themselves. no matter who may turn out 
in the cold, 1s both cuekoo and woman all over; and while 

ou quote Herrick and Wordsworth about them as you 
walk in the dewy green wood, they are busy slaying the 
poor lonely fledglings, that their own young may lie snug 
and warm. 

Allons ! I shall be told, I suppose, that it is very easy jand 
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therefore ignoble) to satirize woman. Itiscasy, no aoubt— 


e 
. 


ust at Pasquinades weye casy in the corruption of Boryian 
ome; just as epigrams were easy in the Hehe 4 of 

Bourbonie France. Uad Rome been virtuous or Franco 

pure, Rasquin’s pillar would have been blank, and Figaro's 

mouth been silent. 

After t,he yachting there camo the playing places in Gor- 
many; and after those there camo the shooting: the latter 
at avaricty of houses, ina variety of counties. Ourservant, 
who was, as L have said, a notable exception to his class, 
and ad taken me greatly into lus affeetions, bore me about 
throuchall these manifold changes ; and though his master 
and mine lanehed at him for cumbering himself with me, 
Beltran never offered any serious opposition to my presence 
wherever he went. 

It seemed to me the hardest work that ever men set 
theinselves, that inveterate ‘gunning’ from sunrise to sun- 
set: that incessant unremitting assiduity with which they 
devoted themselves to the slaughter of birds without any 
pause or breathing space, save in that one bour when the 

ot luncheon smoked under the nut-coppice, and the 
champagne-cup was drunk where the great curling ferns 
shiclded the mouse and the wren. 

But the share that I had imwit was pleasant enough. Some- 
times we were at great country-houses, filled with fashion- 
able gatherings ; sometimes we were at those grand ducal 
mansions that stand amidst the gorse and bracken of the 
midland shires; sometimes we were at his own place, a gray 
rambling old baronial pile, set in the heart of the green 

Sneadows, and the beechen woods, and the drowsy hawthorn 
lancs, of Bucks. : 

There were always women, of course; dainty dames and 
demoiselles of the world of fashion. Alice Beaujolais being 
always invited with the same circle of guests as Beltran, , 
with that curious tacit recoguition and condonation of 
such a liaison which people always accord while the woman 
is ‘in society,’ and which contrasts so comically with their 
virtuous ostracism of her if she once be fool enough to 
blunder into an open scandal and the columns of the 
newspapers. 

“My dear, she goes everywhere; she attends the Draw- 
ing-rooms, you know; and her own people visither It 
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would be ridiculous for us to object.’—TI have heard titled 
wuen aay this hundreds of times. of great ladies »f their 
own! order, whom they knew to be guilty of the vilest of 
indrignes and the foulest of sensualities, and whose ‘con- 
nections’? were as notorious to their own set as thot zh they 
had been pilloricd in a market-place. And they never did 
object accordingly, but asked cach aristocratic siuner, with 
her favourite ‘friend’ of the moment, in the very kindest_ 
and most charitable manner possible. 

Jf asilly idiot mismanaged her matters and created scandal 
by getting into the divorce court, or by irritating a lone- 
suffering society with some folly that it is quite impossible 
for socicty to be blind to, of course it was a different thing. 
They ‘objceted’ then with all imaginable severity, and com- 
bined their forces to drive forth the foolish one from the 
sacred precinets of an outraged community. 

Lady Otho, therefore, being a woman of an exquisite tact, 
and taking care to be always au mieux with her husband (a 
sensible creature likewise, who thought that in the matter 
of condonation it was always best to ‘give and take’), went 
to all the houses that Beltran went to, and carried on her 
‘platonies’ with him with the most admirable ease. She 
dcigned to take much notice of myself; and though she de- 
clined to accept ne when offered to her, petted me habitually 
very much, as she usually did the youngest and sauciest 
addition to her ‘ pretty pages,’ from the cornet-list of the 
Brivades. 

I never knew quite whether I liked her—how can you 
with those women of the world? She was kind and insincere: 
she was gentle and she was cruel; she was generous and 
ungencrous ; she was true as steel, and she was false as 
Judas—what would you P—she was a woman of the world, 
with several sweet natural impulses, and all a coquette’s 
diplomacies, 

She tended me with the greatest solicitude one day that 
autumn, when I had runathorn into my foot: and the very 
next day, when I was well again, she laughed to see me 
worried on the lawn by a bull-terrier. If you have not met 
a woman like that, [ wonder where you have lived. 

However, as a rifle I enjoyed myself amongst those fair 
patricians in the various houses we visited. I played with 
their wools and floss silks; tore their yellow-papered novela, 
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and stept on their velvct or silken skirts at my fancy, in the 
mornings; strolled afttr them in the conservatories And 
rose gardens; was curled on their folded plaids wher.’they 
graced the pheasant or grouse drives with their presence ; 
and ledrned to care for the bang of the breach-loaders, and 
the risk of a shot, as little as they cared when a brave old 
cock bird staggerededead through the smoke, and they 
- watched how the wagers they had laid in gloves went. 

Then when luncheon came on the sturdy gray pony's back, 
and they dispossessed ine of their plaids tostretchthemsel es 
thereon, they would toss me fute gras, and truflles, and 
biscuits; while nonsense, ‘delicious thing, like the bubble 
from a spring,’ and laughter, and stories, and half-gay, half. 
sad fragments of vague sentiment, floated with the smoke 
of the cigarettes, and the scent of the delicate burgapdics, 
amongst the yellow furze and the wet mosses, and the big 
dock leaves of the bank, up to the branches of the nut-tree 
hedge, where amongst the half-reddened foliage the linnes 
would be singing elicr latest, and the robin his earlicst, 
song. . 

It was pleasant, very pleasant, and in these bright, care. 
less, sport-filled days of autumn, there seemed no time in 
which to remember Bronze and Gladys. I forgot :—and I 
supposed that he forgot alee 

When I met Fanfreluche again, she scoffed at me severely 
for this. She came to stay with her mistress at that old 
place of Beltman’s in the beechwoods of Bucks. He was 
seldom there except in the shooting season ; it appearcd that 
ehis fortune was too impoverished for him to be able to 
sustain the enormous expenses which a nobleman’s open 
house and great establishment involve. 

When he went down to the place it was in a half- 
bohemian, half-bivouac fashion, that yet was perhaps plea- 
santer than any other, in the old dim, picturesque, historic 
house, with its oak-panclled rooms, and its stained windows, 
and its shady grass terraces with their dark cedars. For 
though he called it roughing it, the roughness was only of 
the most artistic sort; with a perfect cook, and perfect 
wines, and perfect cigars; with wondrous old cold pate, 
and fabulous antiques, and paintings, and china, all round ; 
and a grand piano in the Elizabethan drawing-room. and 
the clash of billiard-balls under the painted arches of the 
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Chapel entrance, and whist-tables in the little garden room, 
tha looked through oriel windows n to the terra¢es ané 
the cedars. 

Here Lady Otho came not; and the society somewhat 
scandalised the county. ¢ 

I suppose he thought that the demi-monde best suited that 
indolent, irrcgular, half-bohemian existence ; and that when 
his guests and he came eps wa in through the twilight, 
from the golden-woods, and the broad bistre fallows, into 
that strange old place, it was easier to be able to lounge 
into dinner in their velvet shooting dress ; it was casier to 
be able to talk whatever impudent mischief came uppermost ; 
it was easier to be able to brush a kiss from a check so 
coolly, and with as little pardon asked, as when brushing the 
bloom off a peach. 1t was easier certainly ; and they were 
wont to declare that the ultimate practice of both mondes 
was the same, it was their theories only that differed. 
And when you come in tired from a long day’s shooting, 
and indisposed for more exertion than to drink your wine 
and to light your cigar, it 1s casicr to have to do with women 
who have no theories. For, at any rate, the theorists ex- 
a you to put on your dress coat, and to keep awake after 

inner. 

By the way, permit me, in parenthesis, to say that one 
of the chief causes of that preference for the demt-monde 
which you daily and hourly discover more and more, is the 
indulgence it shows to idleness. Because: your lives are 
80 intense now, and always at high pressure,—for that very 
reason are you more indolent also in little things. It bores 
you to dregs; it bores you to talk ; it bores you to be polite. 
Sir Charles Grandison might find ecstasy in elaboraténe a 
bow, a wig, or a speech; you like to give a little nod, cut 
your hair very short, and make ‘awfully’ do duty for all 
your adjectives. 

‘ Autres temps, autres meurs. You are a very odd mix- 
ture. You will go to the ends of the earth on the scent of 
big game ; but you shirk all social exertion with a cynical 
laziness, You will come from Damascus at a stretch with- 
out sleeping, and think nothing of it; but you find it a 
wretched thing to have to exert yourself to be courteous in 
a drawing-roow. 

Therefore the dews-monde suits you with a curious fitness, 
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and suitg you more and more every year. I amafraid itis 
not very good for you. ‘I don’t mean for your morals // I 
don’t care the least about them, I am a dog of the world: 
I mcan for your manners. It makes you slangy, incrt, 
rude, lazy. And yct, what perfect gentlemen you can be 
still, and what grace there 1s in your careless weary ease, 
when you choose to be éourtcous ; and you always do choose, 
that I must say for you, when you find a woman who is 
really worth the trouble. 

Fanfreluche, who ca.ne thither with Aviee Dare, took me 
to task, as T sav, for my supposiaon that Beltran had for- 
gotten his promise. She insisted that he had not done go, 
however appearances might betoken. 

‘He hasn't forgotten,’ she assured me again and again, 
and with much force, one Sunday afternoon, when there 
was no gunning, and everybody was out on the terrace in 
the warm golden October afternoon, reading novels, playing 
écarté, drinking scltzers, chanting glees, sauntering under 
tke great old cedars while the crimsoned woods stretched 
away in the sunlight, and the creepers glowed scarlet where 
they truled over the stone balustrade, 

‘Gentlemen don’t forget—not that sort of thing, I mean. 
Now, you look there at Neil Strathalan—there—he’s pour- 
ing out the claret-cuo for Laura. SBoastly stuff, that thoso 
tomfools of the butler’s pantry poke cucumber, and lemon, 
and spice, and brandy, and every abomination into! As 
thousi. wine wéren’t baa enough by itself.’ 

1 looked at Neil Strathalan as she spoke; he was one of 
the men staying with us; an ex guardsman; a duke’s son; 
a hardsome, worn, reckless, widulgnt-looking man of the 
world¢of whom I had seldom heard anything good. 

‘I know what a bad fellow everybuay thinks my Lord 
Neil. And he does go awfully fast, thut £ graut. Plunges ; 
turns night into day; makes love to uv end of marricd 
women ; does everything that he vught not to do. Well, 
Vil tell you a thiug I know about Neil. Tt happened a 
loug time ago, when I belonged to the Brigades. There 
was a mac alive at the time called Mazrice Drysdale ; he 
was a great friend of Neil’s, and they weze always together. 
Poor Maurice was tnoroughbred all over, but he wasfearfully 
poor; he went the pace like all of them, aad he aadn’t sta 
sn him for it; and he broke down—utterly—cortune, an 
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body, and mind. He got abroad to avoid arrest, and he 
die! abroad at a little fishing town in Norway. 

‘Neil Strathalan was yachting at that time in the northern 
waters, and he just reached in time to see the lag of one 
of the handsomest, bravest, truest gentlemen that ever was 
killed by plunging. I was with him, and I saw Maurice 
too lying in that little, pent, dark, close chamber, with its 
secnt of fish, and of tar, and of salt water, and with the 
endless sound of the sea comiug in through the square hole 
in the wall, which was all that served him as casement. 

‘f can see him now, with his frank fair face, and his bright 
chestnut curls, and his great massive limbs that had, so 
little a while before, owned all the strength of giants, and 
now were stretched there powerless as a child’s, and with 
the Jife ebbing out of them as the tide ebbed off the shore, 
lis eyes were growing very dim, but he knew Neil. 

‘He looked up at bim with his old sweet smile, and found 
force to grasp his hand. “ You'll: take care of Ailie,” he 
murmured. “Poor little Ailie! She'll be safe with you, 
Neil? You'll look after her, won’t you? her and the 
ahild?” 

‘Neil clenched his hand in both his own: “By God, I 
will!” and as he said it the dast wave of the tide rolled off 
the shore, and the Jast breath died on Maurice Drysdale’s 
lips. And Neil—ah! do you know what a man’s grief is 
to sce P 

‘ Ailie Gratton was a mere girl—eighteen years I think 
at most—and she had loved Maurice with all a woman’s 

assion, and much more than most women’s fealty. Hy» 
find met her in a summer-tour about the Irish lakes; it 
had been the old story, the Faust story that the* world 
loves to condemn, whilst it leaves unarraigned the Messalinas 
of its palaces. She was far lovelier, truer, and more tender 
than most Gretchens are. Dying there, his last thought 
had been of Ailie—poor little Ailie—as defenceless, as 
lonely, and almost as innocent as any one of the heaths on 
her native mountains. For he had kept her in perfect 
seclusion, and had never let a gross word or a coarse glance 
light near her. Yet he had died alone—well, because such 
men will; they drag themselves out to solitude like stricken 
stags. 

‘Do you think Neil forgot his promise or not? Perhaps 
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you will confess that I know something more of men than 
you da when I tell you that no sister was ever dealt with 
more loyally, tenderly, and reverently than is his ¢oad 
friend’s darling dealt with by Neil Strathalan. Ailic lives 
in uttey solitude, giving herself up to the care of her son, 
and to the memory of her lost and unforgotten love. All 
want, all jhardship, all anxiety are spared her; and_ she, 
ubsorbed in one remembrance, hardly heeds, scarcely knows 
all that she and her child owe to Neil. As for words of 
shame or passion, he would no more breathe them to her 
than he would lift his hand to slay her. 

‘Once when his visits to her got bruited about (for all 
things are scen and told in this day !), the world, which is 
always so vile of thought that it deems all men must be 
vile of deed also, said that this man was worse even than it 
had called him; that ere his comrade was cold in his grave 
he sought the dead man’s mistress as his own. Neil smiled 
when he heard that they said this. He knew—I know—~ 
that sacred to him as: the name of his mother, were the 
trust of his friend and his promise.’ 

] said nothings I felt that she spoke truth; although of 
Nei] Strathalan [ saw nothing save an evil, careless, hard, 
good-looking man, whose speech was very caustic, and 
whose life was very lazy, andy whose ways and works were, 
as the world said, all of wickedness. 

Fanfreluche, ashamed again of having suffered herself to 
feel—unwiso shame, that she had caught up from her friends 
of the Clubs and the Row—trotted off, shaking her bells, 
to beg for bonbons from Beltran. Whether she was right 
About his memory of the child Gladys I knew not; and 
events soon took place which tbrast all speculations on it 
out ofmy head. 


CIIAPTER XXIII. 
VENDETTA. 


Tae Coronet was of course far too fashionable a theatre 
to be open during the months when the town was a desert. 
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Hapless amateurs would indeed now and again dispors 
themselves upon its stage, and some crazed creature would 
pekchance ruin himeclf with a ‘Shakespearian revival,’ or 
an “Opera for the Million,’ in those dusty desolate months 
when the clubs were tenantless and the park was a, prairie. 
But its own people knew it no more. 

Mrs. Delamere went to the Baths, sweeping from Spate 
Homburg, and from Homburg to Baden, es her fancy, 
changing her dress three times a-day, wearing the costliest 
of Worth’s costumes, throwing the Astolat gold away at 
the tables, and holding her pretty classic head as proudly 
as any queen tegnant or empress amongst them all. And 
go did likewise such of her wise sisterhood, as, nominally 
dancing at the Coronet, actually spent in three months the 
fortune of any young baronct, or coronct of the brigades, 
who thought it manly and fashionable to have their brazen 
chignons beside him in his phacton, acd to pav for their 
ball at Willis’s Rooms or their big dmner at Richmond. 

As for the luckless ones who either had uot « pretty tace 
to attract the stalls, or else were foolish euvuph to clmg te 
some poor shred of self-respect and honesty, they ot course 
went in the dead season to east-end theatres and music 
halls, or to a toilsome tour about the provinces; and spent 
their sultry summer amongst the grit and dust of stifling 
cilics, paying thus in murk and misery, and continual toil, 
for their ignorance in not perceiving that the only horn of 
plenty is held fast in the hands of vice. 

With tho carly days of November the‘ glories of the 
Coronct revived, and were to revive with more extravagance 
than usual this season; with a new burlesque, gorgeous int 
the extreme, and of cnorpous cost, in which the darting of 
the public was to delight it with even less draper} and 
more jigs than ever. 

It was much talked of during the shooting-time, and as 
no pains or expense had been spared in the preparation of 
it, ko great results were expected from its production. 

Denzil had often urged uy master to sever his connection 
with the theatre, but Beltran had never been induced to 
do so. 

‘Amateur management is worse than plunging,’ Denzil 
had said one night on the grass terrace in the shooting 
season. ‘Farquhar of the old Royal Buskin makes his 
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fortune by a theatre, and why? Because ho is a clever 
man of business, who supplies the town with amusement 
as 2 mere matter of commerce, just as a publican does beer. 
He has been at it all his days, is not troubled with scruples, 
and is as hard as nails to boot. Ile would never allow a 
pretty pale piece of inanity to murder a fine bit. of “ leading 
business,” as 1 have known you to do, beeause the piece of 
inanity Was young aad poor, and wept bitterly, and prayed 
of you to treat her like a star. And he would, on the con- 
trary, take his twenty or thirty sovereigns a-week from 
any dainty dame of casino cclebrity, whose “friends” 
would pay to get her onto the boards, whose dresses would 
be ninety guineas each, and all stiff with golden brocade, 
and whose admirers would fill the stalls and muster strong 
and often in the private boxcs. Now, as for you—you 
bade Wynch keep on that wretched woman Berthald be- 
eause the woman was old and was ugly, and could ill find 
engagements; you insisted on little Lacy being retained 
because she was only scventeen and had not a shilling in 
the w.rld, ,.heneyou knew she broke down in the mcre 
letter wit. every fifth word she spoke; you allowed thatwild, 
German, Waldenvorst, to rant in Kotzcbue and Shake- 
speare, because you found him ascholar, and a poet, and a 
beggar, and God knows what all besides ; you never give 
yourself the trouble of hayfng the accounts audited by any 
public accountant ; and you never give yourself the chance 
of making money by the only paying placcs in the house, 
because youeare always lending stalls to any man that 
wants them, and always offering the boxes to every pretty 
creature you meet. Nigat after mght I have seen every 
private box filled with women of our set, to whom you had 
given them, and who only came fhere to flirt, and to chatter, 
and to yawn a little, and to have cups of tea sent them in 
from your room.’ 

Beltran smiled. 

‘Go on, pray: the recollection of the tea seems to excite 
you rather. As far as I can remember, the wine that the 
Press drinks is the bigger item.’ 

‘And I have seen,’ pursued Denzil, regardless of the 
Interruption, ‘the very best actresses you ever had snubbed 
out of the theatre by that woman yonder. I have known 
the poor girls actually surrender their engagements rather 
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than endure the insolence of her abominable injuries, 
When she is called at rehearsal, she is always absent. 
Inquire, and you find she is ‘bored,’ and gone to her 
brouyham, and so are Dora Delany and Vie Villiers, just 
because you give them high wages to oblige Annesley and 
¥red Orford, though neither of the girls has a gfhin of 
talent, or sense, or decency even; and both have their 
‘brougham, and can snap their fingers at fines. Then, 
when the first night comes, you wonder they are not letter- 

verfeet, and that the prompter’s 1s almost the only voice 
heard 

‘You are hard to please, Derry,’ said Beltran with a 
smile. ‘fo am wrong when I take penniless virtue, and 
wrong when J take independent vice! Pray go on; it is 
delightful to hear you. In Gertrude d’Eyncourt’s time 
you weren't s0 severe on that poor old Roi d’Yvetot—the 
stage.’ 

‘Like most Rois d’Yvetot, it pays its ministers with a 
senile laugh, and starves its public while it crams its 
courtesans, “3 

‘Dot be so fearfully epigrammatic. An epigram is a 
truffle of truth, dished up in a soufflée of superciliousness, 
Your antagonism to the poor theatre—’ 

‘T have no antagonism to any theatre. J have a very 
bitter antagonism to women wlto order their lover to take 
one, as they bid him buy them a £5,000 diamond locket, 
careless how he may pay for their toy with his ruin, 
women who, without one shred of talent, grace, or learning, 
seck it siinply as the arena on which to show their forms, 
and display their diamonds, dress at their rivals, and put 
themselves up for sale. It is as utterly disastrous for a 
gentleman to become an anpresario as it is for him to 
become a builder. Where the adept makes a fortune, the 
ainateur only rushes to ruin, A theatre is a most ruious 
tov for any man of your temper and tastes. Is the game 
worth the millions of candles you burn at both ends for it? 
Kor the lite of me, I can’t see what you get in return for 
your money? Only the obligation to give dinners and 
suppers to actresses whose genius lies in their legs or their 
hair, and comedians whose facetiv are even staler and more 
intolerable over the claret-jug than before the floats; only 
the necessity to mingle in a suciety inferior to your own, 
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composed of people who, whilst they supplicate you with 
unblushing 1m pudence for your invitations, curse vou behind 
your back, because you are what they call a swell! People 
who submit to your contempt for the sake of your cham 
pagnes, ano who tout you for Richmond or Greenwich 
dinners, while they hate you like poison for the mere tone 
of your voice, the mere cut of your coats, the mere cost of 
the flower'in vour buftonhole!’ 

‘You're awsully good fun, Derry, when one does get a 
rise out of you. Perhaps IT eladll please even you with an 
actress one day—qui miera verea, There's the dinner-bell, 
The cook sent me word that he’s invented a new siyle of 
jumping mushrooms im wine, which he thinks we shail pro- 
nounce very great in it’s way. Come alone.’ 

In this wise was Denzil’s advice always disregarded, and 
we went to town for the first nicht of this splendid picee ; 
many of Beltran’s own seb—aeen and women both—did 
likewise, although it was early winter, and fashionable 
London was still desolate. 1t was to be produced on a 
Saturday night, and*he went up in the afternoon of that 
day, having askcd, some score of critics and lifferati to a 
dinner on the morrow at the Leviathan—the one hotel in 
London where the clarets are what they call themselves, 
and the innumerable nuancesgof choice fish are studicd, 
and the artichoke and the tomato are comprehended to be 
as equal in import, aud as dilfercut, as a fugue of Bach and 
an overture of Rossini. 

Laura Pearl had been in London some two weeks or so, 
rehearsing; and the extravaganza was entirely to her 
glory; for notwithstanding ifs maguificence, its cost, and 
its reputed worth, asa thing actuaky of esprit, it was well 
understwod that its chief attraction for the town would lie 
in the fact of its being written chiefly to exhibit a soulless, 
shameless, mindless woman, who had a fairer face and a 
more notorious infamy than any other; or at least had the 
good fortune to have them more talked about. 

‘If there were a Garrick on the stage, the stalls would 
vote him bad form, yawn, and go away to their carriages 
or their clubs. But they will flock night after night to sce 
Pearl, half-dressed, jump about in a breakdown,’ said Tan- 
freluche. ‘The fascination Pearls, or anything at all 
treating of them, possess for society is a very odd feature 
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of said society.* It isa fact—there is no disputing 1t— 
that the public are as cager to sce the worst woman of her 
head as they would be to see the greatest hero that ever 
ived. <A theatre wil] fill from pit to roof, if only a cruel 
courtesan will show on its boards. <A girl’s photograph 
will sell Jike wildfire if she be only known to be absolutely 
infamous. People in the park gaze after Laura Pearl] or 
Jallian Lee with as curious a wortder and reverence as 
if they gazed after a Jeanne d’Are or a Vivia Perpetua. 
Honourable women name them openly, and study their 
dress, and put their pictures in their albums. They have 
their opera-box and their pew at church; they are copied 
in their coiffures, and they are asked for their patronage to 
charities. It is awfully odd, this deification of degradation ! 
Where will it end, ] wonder? Ah, where will it, indeed ? 
Well, J suppose it will end in their apotheosis. They have 
got to the Lawn; they will get to Hurlingham: and then 
1 suppose there won't be a reasonable doubt but what 
they’ll get also to heaven!’ : 

Which was profane of Fanfreluche, ‘but pardonable ; for 
if she placed heaven latest and highest jn her estimate of 
the triad, it is certainly more than most ladies seem to do. 

I contrived to slip unseen down to the Coronet on this 
Saturday night. We arrived there towards the end of a 
witty, graceful old comedy, which formed the lever du 
gideau. Beltran went almost at onee to the box of Alice 
Beaujolais, and thenee to other people he knew in the 
house. 1 stayed behind. : 

The comedy soon came to an end. Maude Delamere 
swept off in a superb dress, and an injured frame of mind ; 
martyred indeed she might well fecl, as the house had 
been only one tlird full until her last act; and the was 
well worth secing m her comedies, despite the Adidas 
sneers at her. 

It was half-past nine—the time for the burlesque. 

‘Where on earth is Laura?’ said Beltran, coming in 
from the front of the house, where he had been conversing 
with some friends. 

‘It’s a quarter past her time,’ said Denzil, who was 

* This was in the printer's hands before the Formosa audiences 


gave fresh evidence of the accuracy of Mlle. Fanfreluche’s observa- 
¢ions.— Ep. 
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flirting a little with Mrs. Delamere as he put her carriage- 
sloak reund her. ° 

Beltran went across and rapped on the panels of the 
Pearl’s dressing-room door; silence following, he pusned 
it opens The little chamber was empty. 

The music had burst out afresh, and succeeded in 
amusing the audience, They played through the whole of 
the Bronze Iforse overture; when it was ended she had 
not made her appearance. 

Beltran smoked a cigar with apparent indifference, but 
his eyes grew angry. 

The gods of the gallery began to raise an uproar; they 
stamped, and kicked, and whistled, and sereamed snatches 
of song. 

‘Time’s up!’ they holloaed. 

“Tis, by Jove!’ muttered Denzil. ‘Shall I go and look 
for her, Beltran P’ 

‘Let the call-boy go.’ 

The eall-boy went. — 

The orchestra—gallant defenders of the stormed breach 
—burst bravely ifito a ringing waltz of Offenbach. 

But the gods had heard enough of melody, and preferred 
their own tuneful sereechings; they would not hearken to 
their Orpheus with his floyrfshed baton. They shouted, 
and hissed, and swore, and kicked, and screamed out 
snatches of the vilest music-hall comic ballads. 

The stalls yawned visibly; the women in the private 
boxes rose. 

Beltran, with Ins cigar m his teeth, looked pale with 
anger. But he said nothing; gilence was his second 
naturein any crisis; he abhorred people who ‘ ruffled ill. 

‘Let me go on and sing, sir!’ said a little musical, 
feverish voice at his elbow. ‘They cotton to me, you 
know, my lord; and p’rhaps I'd keep "ein quiet ?’ 

Ife looked kindly down on Nellie as she approached him. 
She had been allotted a good part in the coming burlesque, 
and was radiant in the gauze and gold, the glittering wings, 
aud the starry crown, of a fairy’s best Paris costume. 

‘ You’re a good child. Well—go.’ 

She tripped on to the stage at his order, and burst, 
without preface or trepidation, into a charming little slang- 
song. It was utter nonsense, but it had gay, airy music 
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to it; the musicians knew it, and took up its burden at her 
frst bars; the gods welcomed her -vith rapture and growl. 
mg intermixed. The song was a success, aud a truce, for 
the moment. 

‘While they’re quiet TH get Alice away. They may 
grow noisy,’ murmured Beltran. 

A second or two later L saw him, through, the flies, 
ma private box where sat, with her party, Lady Othe 
Beaujolais, 

‘What an ass!’ swore Denzil, regarding him as he 
qaced her Cashmeres round the great lady's shoulders, and 
cd her fromthe box. ‘To give the signal himself to empty 
his own house!’ 

‘What on earth did you do that for, Vere?’ he asked, 
when Beltran, returning to the scene of warfare, calinly 
re-lit another eivar. 

‘Jady Otho hates rows,’ he said briefly. 

‘Aud you think there'll be one?’ 

‘Must be.’ ‘ 

He leaned his back against one of the upright beams, 
and waited. : 

There was a frightful confusion and tumult around hin ; 
prompter, seene-painters, old Wyneh, the luckless players, 
all the numberless supers and machinists of a fashionable 
theatre, were wild with exultafion and agitation, Still he 
said nothing; but his face grew pale, and L did not care to 
look up at the gleam in his darkening grav eyes. 

There was still no appearance of Laura Pearl, nor of any 
apology trom her. 

‘Surely she must be all?’ hazarded Denzil. 

‘She'd have sent in tht case,’ said her lover, his feclings 
undisturbed by the suggestion. 4 

To commence the piece without her was impossible ; the 
first scene entirely, and almost solely, depended on the 
absent ce. 

The gallant little Wood-Elf, a heroine to the core, re. 
commenced her singing with a daring and persistence 
worthy of the Vieille Garde itself. But her charming 
could charm no longer; almost all the respectable part of 
the house had followed when Beltran had led out his 
veeress ; some men in the stalls alone remained. But the 
srowd in the two upper tiers and the pit were still there; 
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and their howling and hooting sounded as though demons 
themselves were unloosed. 

The Wood-Elf ran off breathless. 

‘O, my lord! I’m afear’'d—I1 am indeed—that they'll 
get chiftking something at me!’ 

‘Dress and run off home,’ answered Beltran. ‘I'll 
thank yoft to-morrow, Nellic.’ 

The girl's eyes flashed and danced, and her young checks 
were in flame beneath their rouge. 

‘I don’t want thanking, sir,’ she whispered. ‘ Might I, 
please, stay and see it out?’ 

Ere he could attend to or answer her, the call-boy 
rushed in, gasping for utterance. 

‘Well?’ said Beltran imperiously. 

‘Tf you please, sir,’ palpitated the hapless Mereury, who 
was in mortal terror at the message he brought; ‘if you 
please, my lord, she’ve a bin out since five, and she han’t 
bin back, my lord. But they ses as how this here was 
left, and was to beesint when you sint arter her.’ 

And the boy tremblingly tendered a note, 

Beltran, with his face as calm as an alabaster mask, tore 
open the letter. 

Long afterwards I knew that letter ran thus: 


‘You're a clever fellow, Beltran ; but you're a fool all 
the same. Don’t tell a woman again you can get as good 
as her for breakdowns with whistling for em. When you 
get this I shall be off to Paris with the Prince de Verras. 
Uf you think me worth fighting about—well; he’s a deal 
better shot nor you, | saw that with the rocketers. I hope 
your ew piece will bea hit to-night. But I guess it won’t 
work very smooth. Yours no longer, 

‘Lavra.’ 


As he read his face changed terribly ; but it was only 
for a moment; he recovered himself instantly, and crushed 
the note up in his hand. 

‘She will not be here at all to-night,’ he said simply to 
the men around him, without a tremor either of passion or 
emotion in his voice. ‘Tell the people, Wynch, that the 
piece is put off, and return them their money-—doubled— 
at the doors.’ 
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Wynch only stared anxiously at him. 

‘Damn you, sir! do you hear ne?’ said his master, 
ealmly still, but with an accent in his voice which sent the 
wicked old man to obedience as fast as his legs could carry 
fim. . 

‘You may all of you go home now,’ Beltran continued to 
the actors and actresses, who stood like seared sheep about 
him. ‘Attend here to-morrow, at noon, as usual. Your 
salarics will continue.’ 

Then he put his hand on Denzil’s arm, 

‘Come out with me, Derry.’ 

They turned to go; but at the moment the announce. 
ment that Wynch was making, in lieu of conciliating the 
people, only exasperated them. In the tumult of their 
rave they seareely heard the offer of the double money, 
but only incensed at the deprivation of their evening's 
amusement—for at this house the drama counted for 
nothing, and the burlesque for everything—they became 
utterly unmanageable in the pit and gallery, and howled 
like a herd of hyenas. 

‘Clear the house!’ cried Beltran, his voice ringing firm 
and imperious out as he paused, and abandoned his inten. 
tion of quitting the scence. 

‘Easier said than done!’ muttered Denzil. 

“We shall have a free fight,’ laughed Paget Desmond. 
‘I’m aerccable.’ 

‘Call police, and clear the house,’ said: Beltran again, 
unheeding alike the terror of his actors and the chaff of his 
Friends. P 

Old Wynch, before the fallen curtain, continued to 
shrick his entreaties to the public, all invain. The xoughs 
were strong in numbers, and rampant in injured feeling. 
They saw an exquisite opportunity for their vengeance, 
and the temptation to seize it proved irresistible. Pit and 
gallery rose on one impulse, hooting like owls, roaring like 
tigers, and set to work to damage and demolish everything 
that they could reach and seize. 

The half-dozen men remaining in the stalls left their 
seats and came round to us by a passage which, as they 
dah privileged frequenters of the wings, they knew by 

eart. 

‘ House will be wrecked,’ muttered Denzil. ‘J’ll swea 
she’s sent a score of lambs in here on order.’ 
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As he spoke, Beltran—forgetful that his name had never 
appeared to the public in connection with the Coronet 
since it was ostensibly licensed by the Chamberlain to old 
Wynch—left the flies, and displacing his manager, stood 
himself Hefore the footlichts. 

‘At the doors you will get your money doubled. I 
regret you have lost your night’s amusement; but I will 
make you what amends I ean,’ he said to the infuriated 
mob, while his voice penetrated to the farthest corner of 
the theatre. ‘As to your rioting, I shall not permit it; 
quit the house at once, or the law shall force you.’ 

For an instant they were too amazed at his unexpected 
and unexplained appearance to speak; but the pause 
lasted only that one flecting second; the next the very 
calmness and contempt of his attitude and address in- 
furiated them the more. 

‘Curse the swell,’ roared a gigantic bully, who seemed 
to urge on the affray. ‘ Will ye give over a rare lark just 
for his cheek, lads? * 

The words were the signal for a terrific onslaught. The 
men became lunatics, posscssed and loosed; they tore the 
curtains down, they wrenched away the gildcd scroll-work 
of the balconies, they broke the glass of the gas-burners, 
they pulled up the benches,and used them as levers and 
as mallets to work more destruction; they wreaked their 
rage upon the inanimate, harmless things, as a mob, once 
seized with the devil of ruin, always docs in its blind rabies. 

‘The beasts!’ swore Beltran under his breath. In 
ayother instant he and the four or five men of his own 
class who were behind the scenesehad sprung across the 
orcheswa-box, vacated in a rush by the terrificd bandsmen, 
and were in the midst of the crowd and the worst of the 
combat. 

I, as though the blood of all the mastiffs flowed furiously 
in my veins, stood with Ieonine courage before the floats, 
and barked my loudest, till E thought that I should shake 
the house down, Sampson-like, on friends and foes in one. 

T have since been told that my loudest does not rise one 
note higher than the smallest wail of a penny trumpet ; but 
this I donot believe. Fanfreluche has said it, and, besides 
the notorious fact that no female creature ever acknowledges 
sxcellence in what she has not done herself, it is well 
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known that all carthquaking thunders, waoeine., ef the 
orator’s voice or the hero’s cannon, are invariably poon- 
poohed by those jealous of them, as the mere co:apsing 
erack of broken windbags. F 

T must, however, in veracity, grant that the fulminations 
of my wrath took Jittle pereeivable effect on tna com 
batants. The rouchs, of whom thefte were this nicht un- 
ns numbers ine pit and gallery for this fashionable 
theatre, had beeun wild work, and appeared only the incre 
resolved to prosecute it to its worst issnes, because ‘tha 
swells’? cndcavonred to prevent them. No searlet-clothed 
matador ever more furiously enraged an Estremac iran pull 
than did the sieht of these cight or ten men in evening 
dress infuriate the aweeps, and costermongers, and butcher- 
hoys, and counter-jumpers, who had commenced the sick 
of the Coronet. * The ewentlemen,’ hittine cut strarcht 
with their old Oxford scicnee, looked so eool, ao trang, 
so contemptuous; and the roughs, hot, and dirty, and 
elamorous, and clumsy, were so thoréuchly conscious of 
that immeasurable difference betwixt themselves and their 
adversaries, and henee grew only madder, fiereer, coarser, 
and more brutal. It was a duel of Crass in its way ; and 
hitter as class warfare ever oust be: with disdain on one 
side, and hatred on the other. 

seltran and his friends were but as one against a seore, 

a little knot of silent scornful men forcing their way, 
shoulder to shoulder, against a furious, yehing, tumultuous 
crowd; levelling their blows with fearful foree when they 
did strike, and thinking, it secmed, less of saving the 
theatre from its wreckers than of chastising the andacity 
of the mob towards themselves. There were onlyten of 
them, and there were some three hundred of the riotors ; 
ves I felt: the little Courecy girl was right as she cried 
breathlessly to the prompter, crouching terrified in his den, 
‘Ten thousand to nothin’ on the swells, Davy; they'll 
beat, they'll beat, they'll beat!’ 

But Davy, crouching in his hood-like box, was fer too 
white and frightened to accept or even hear the wager, 

Meantime, every available weapon that could be torn ot 
twisted out of wood and metal work, the mob seized and 
used. [Fragments of gilded mouldings, of shattered glass, 
of coloured plaster, of carved decorations, flew hurtling 
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through the air. There was not an unbroken gas-globe 
left in the whole house. The central chandelier hung 
unhurt indeed aloft; but all its glittering glass stars and 
rays fell crashing to the floor under the missiles hurled 
against It. Howling, stamping, and struggling, they 
wreaked their passion on all things within their reach. 

Never a vont spokesBeltran ; but he acted as his Order 
always acts when, out from the serenity and impassiveness 
of habit and of temper, the fire of a sudden furious scorn 
breaks into flame. The roughs went down like felled 
oxen before him; no stroke went home so surely and so 
zruelly as his, and here and there a rioter, glancing up and 
catching the look in his eyes, crouched, though unstruck, 
like a lashed hound before him. The mob knew by instinct 
that this man contemned them utterly, and would never 
fear them,—knew also that though his property was being 
destroyed before his eyes, there was a certain, fierce, cool, 
sweet delight in the mere sense of combat that had both 
dleasure and passion*in it for the quict aristocrat. 

The actors and gctresses had all fled away aghast by the 
stage-doors ; the workmen and other people of the place 
hung aloof amongst the wings, unwilling to come forward. 
No constables had as yet arrived; there was Nellie, who 
kept her ground and watchedethe issue of the fight with an 
intense absorption into which no selfish fears had power to 
intrude. In all her fluttering gossamer, and golden glisten, 
and winged fairyism, painted and tinselled and spangled, 
she yet stood there with so much of youth, of eagerness, of 
fear, of vivid feeling and of tortured pain upon her face, 
that all the art and artifice, the cearseness, and the com- 
monuness, seemed dead, and all the tenderness and courage 
that were in her the only living ruling things that had 
their dominion over her. 

Laura Pearl could never have been transfigured by 
emotion as this poor child was. She was only a little com- 
mon girl, with a pretty baby face, that was her only fortune, 
and an ignorant little mind, that had slang songs, and ob- 
scene jests, and evil knowledge, and vulgar trickeries as its 
sole store of wisdom ; she thought it fun to show her shapely 
form in posture dancing; she bared her pretty rounded 
limbs unthinking, to the gaze of the populace; she had 
never heard a gentle word, or caught the echo of a holy 
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thought throughout her bricf hard life, whose laughter was 
more sorrowful even than its sobss 

Yet for the hour standing there, she was transfigured,— 
because she had not fear, and she had love. 

The confliet probably had not endured ten minutes; but 
its uproar, its oaths, its ferocity, its insane frenzy of 
destruction, its noise of splitting wood, and tramp'ed plaster, 
and falling glass, made it seem like a long-drawn-out battle. 
The broken benches, were already slippery with blood, the 
ground was already cumbered by the prostrate bodies of 
some half-score of the mob; the roughs employed every 
missile they could Jay their grasp on, the gentlemen only 
used their science of attack and of defence ; yet those neat, 
straight, calm blows were very pitiless, and took unerring 
effect. From the moment that the struggle had commenced, 
Beltran had striven to reach the ring-leader of the affray,— 
a huge brawny bully, who, standing erect at the back of the 
pit, had been the first to shout forth tho signal for the 
wrecking. H[e appeared to perceive the cfforts of ‘the 
swells’ to reach him, as he dodged them repeatedly, forced 
himself behind woodwork, or anongst a'thick knot of his 
companions, and escaped that direct vengeance which he 
saw hung over him. At length, however, Beltran, with a 
leap like a stag’s, sprang at; and reached him, and caught 
him by the throat. 

Although the big brute was a giant, the gentleman in 
height outmatched him ; but while Beltraa was of slender 
build, and had lost strength from the manner of the life he 
led, his foe was of massive form and sinew; a mighty 
brawler, all made of bone and muscle. The conflict looked 
utterly unequal,-—the dclicatcly-fashioned man of pJeasure 
looked to have no possible chance against the bully of the 
populace, strong as any bullock. As they closed, their faces 
were in as wide contrast as their forms—the one colourless, 
calm, intent, with the pale curved lips pressed close; the 
other flushed and swollen, and big-veined, with the great’ 
tecethlocked like a mastiff’s. I shuddered and closed my eyes 
for a moment—only one, when I looked again the man was 
down, and Beltran, with his hands still at the rioter’s throat, 
shook him to and fro as though he were a child, and beat 
his great shock head against the iron pillar beside which 
he stood, 
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I saw then what the rage of a man, habitually calm and 
mdifferent to an excess, can be when it at length is roused. 
All the pent passion in him, to which he had permitted ne 
utterance, poured itself out now in physical violence. 

The iron column was the one nearest the stage of all 
that row 8f£ futed gilded metal shafts which ran the whole 
semicircle of the house, and gave it half its elegance and 
lightness. Thus he wae very near to me and to the Wood. 
Ulf. The girl gazed on in that wrapt fascination which the 
ferocity of physical struggles exercises over all women ; and 
I shared it with her. The writhing of the huge ruffian’s 
body ; the impotent convulsions of his gigantic limbs; the 
swellings of the black veins of his throat; the gasping of 
his open mouth for words that would not come; the dull 
thud as his skull was again, and again, and again dashed 
against the iron; the contrast of the furious onslaught 
which thus dealt with him,and the look upon Beltran’s face, 
which never lost its pitiless and immovable repose !—these 
had an awful fascination for both myself and her ; one which 
held us breathless, wonder-stricken, spell-bound. 

‘You will kill him, my lord,’ gasped Nellie. 

Beltran did not seem even to hear her voice. 

‘You will kill him, sir!’ she cried out, her pretty chim- 
ing voice grown shrill and tremulous with fear ;—not fear 
for the death of the man of her own class, but fear for the 
issue of the passions that she for the first time saw roused 
and loosed. 

The cry passed®*over the head of the one she supplicated, 
unheard or regarded. The girl, beside herself with agita- 
tion, and nerved by the strong impulsion of an impersonal 
terror, sprang down the six-foot depth that severed her 
from the ground-floor, and seized with both her hands the 
sleeve of Beltran’s coat. 

‘You will kill him—my God!’ 

‘Why not?’ said Beltran, without looking up ;—and he 
struck the man’s skull i again against the iron column; 
driving it home upon the metal as though he drove a nail 
in with a mallet. 

The girl gazed with her great blue eyes dilating. 

‘Is he worth it, sir?’ she dared to whisper. 

Her instinct led her to say the only thing that could have 


@uched him to attention in this hour. 
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His old, quiet, contemptuous smile came on his mouth in 
an instant. ’ 

‘I doubt if he be,’ he said indifferently, rather to the 
sense of her words than to their speaker ; and he flung the 
man down with a crash upon the floor,where the hpge body 
lay motionless, and the beaten brain throbbed slowly into 
stupor. 7 

At that instant one of the many gas jets from which the 
glass globe had been shattered, flaring higher, caught one 
of the lace curtains of the pit tier boxes. There were a 
sheet of flame; a scent of burning stuffs ; a puff of smoke; 
—they were enough. 

The rioters, dominated only by the one sovereign impulse 
of self-preservation, ceased from their work of violence and 
ruin, and rushed pell-mell to seck their outward way 
through the narrow doors and passages. 

Beltran saw the danger; it was in a favourite box of his 
own,where he would lic perdu sometimes after dinner, with 
only the jewelled arm, and the bouquet, and the lorguon of 
his companion of the hour visible through those very 
drapcrics of blue silk and white lace, which were now con 
suming under flamcs. As he saw, he caught up a breadth 
of green baize which had been torn off the pit benches, 
reached up, grasped the buening curtain, and wrenched it 
down with no other cost than a scorched wrist. In two 
more seconds the danger which had threatened the theatre 
had died wholly away and only left the gdour of charred 
wood lingering after it, and the naked framework of the box 
exposcd. 

But the terror it had inspired endured much longer ; the 
crowd were blind and deaf to the fact of their own safcty; 
the alarm of fire had killed all other memory if them. 
Like terrified sheep one moment, and raging wolves the 
next, they huddled together, then fought, and tore, and 
shrieked, and swore, and trampled one another underfoot 
in mad competition for pre-eminence in egress. 

‘They will do their own killing now!’ said Beltran with 
that placid contempt which men of his character always 
feel for the excited agony and maniacal terror of a populace 
And he stoed with that odd quict smile on his face, looking 
on at the Pen ing, shrieking, struggling mass of his 
enemies as they fought their way out through the portals 
of the house which they had ruined. 
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Tt was no vengeance of his own seeking ; but it was ven- 
geance turidusly swift afd sure. That wild throng pour- 
ing from the doors, the stronger trampling down the weaker, 
the more ruffianly brutally forcing their passage over the 
trodden®bodies of the feebler in the fight, the whole stream 
rushing outward, pent-up, broken, mad with fury, like a 
swollen mountaiu-stream hemmed in a narrow gorge, drew 
at last attention in the street without; and constables com- 
ing to the rescue were met by that screaming, terrified, 
maddened, living river. 

At length the building was slowly cleared of the last of 
the mob that had disfigured, and striven to destroy, it. 
That last was the big bully. As they raised him his eyes 
opened and glared stupidly, yet with returning conscious- 
ness, around him. 

They fell upon his conqueror. 

We made a sign for Beltran to draw nigh him, and drew 
his breath tightly. 

‘Tt was all alongeo’ her,’ he gasped. ‘ Look’ee, ye’ve hit 
me hard, but I don’t hate yer as 1 hate that devil, now all’s 
paid.’ 

‘She set you on this to-night?’ 

‘Damn! I ses she did,’ gasped the wretch, his voice 
hoarse and almost inarticulafe. ‘I warn’t no worse nor 
most, and I bore yer no grudge, though ye’re a swell; but 
I seed her night after night in yer theayter, and I was mad 
on her, right en mad. She’s the buxomest blowan as 
ever—’ 

‘Never mind that, go on.’ 

‘Yer minded it, as well as me. .I ain’t got no breath, I 
can’t go on; not rightly. Yer see, them huzzies that yer 
swells take up with, they lags yer ready, but it’s us as they 
scts their eyes on; they aren’t never true to you swells, 
they allus git a lover somewhcer out o’ their own kind. 
It’s a fact, don’t go for to doubt it. You swells keep my 
lady, and my lady keeps Tom, and Dick, and Jerry unbe- 
known to ye! Lord, what game I've made of yer with her—’ 

He stopped, his breath failing him, and the great veins 
in his throat swelling like cords. 

‘Go on,’ said Beltran simply ; but the look in his eyes, 
under their lowered lids, was darker even than that which 
_ heen in them when he had hurled this man down at his 
eet. 
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‘Go on! ye'd go on, choking like this,’ gasped the other. 
‘She made a lord o’ me for an hour or two—’tis them 
women’s way—lI’d yer wine and yer gold, and yer victuals 
and yer baccy, and you warn’t never no wiser! We never 
are, none of ye. Ye dainty swells, ye’re peer trash to 
wenches like her, they takes strappin’ big blokes like me 
as’ll beat ’em as soon as look at "em. Eh? what was I 
telling ye? My head—he do buzz so. Handsome—ay, 
she’s a rare un to look at, but a bad un to beat. She got 
sick ’o me, she kep me on and off like; I was a awful fool. 
Not such a fool as you, though. Well, daysagone she seed 
me, just a minute like; and she telled me as how, if ’'d wreck 
yer place to-night, she’d take me back to favour, and not 
never look at you no more. She sed she’d be in the 
theayter, and when the smash was done, she'd have me 
round in her own room; and we'd get dead drunk together 
and nobody’d come anigh her never agen but me. Aud I sed 
I was game for’t, and I’d do it, and I’d get my pals about me 
like, so that there’d be the damndest row. And there hev 
been—-ch ? And now she aren't here, curse her—and the 
sed awhile agone close by me as she’ve a stole away wit 
some other lord, and cheated you, and me, and all on us! 
And they’ll give me the ston jug, and hard labour, just for 
this ’ere spree—damn her, dainn her, damn her.’ 

And with the savage oaths rushing ficrcely in a torrent 
of blasphemy from his purple lips, the man once again lost 
all sight or sense of where he was or what he said. No 
one had heard the strange confession. 

‘Take him away,’ said Beltran quietly, turning to the 
police, ‘and have him as well cared for as you can, at my 
cost.’ 

Then he turned to his own friends: ‘They can do with- 
out us now; and we have had enough of it, I think. Won't 
you come and have some supper?’ 

_ The other men assented willingly, they were heated and 
bruised, two or three of them had contusions; and all were 
thirsty and tired. 

‘It’s a nappy thing they did not know where the wines 
were, said Beltran with a little laugh, as he motioned his 
friends to ee him through the familiar ways. ‘There 
was something worth wrecking in them, if they'd only 
guessed it.’ 
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He lingered behind the rest, and approached the Wood- 
Elf whf stood by, very pale, so that her rouge burned with 
a hectic fire, and her large blue eyes looked black and 
humid in her little plaintive face. 

He took her hand, with a grave and gracious respect m 
the action. 

‘I thank you sincerely, Nellie,’ ho said gravely, ‘you 
saved me from a passion that disgraced me.’ 

It was very gracefully said, this acknowledgment from a 
man commonly so contemptuous to his kind, and so reticent 
of all manifestation of fecling; and it took a strange effect 
on the poor little dancer. 

She trembled in all her limbs till her bright silvery wings 
shook like those of a frightened dove. Tf ascason earlicr he 
had given her a jewelled trifle and a flattery she would have 
received both with a saucy laugh; the touch and the words, 
that had as much reverence in them as though they were 
given to his sister or his wife, moved hor curiously toa 
passionate sense of pain and of unworthiness. 

‘It was a rough scene for you, Nellie,’ he eontinued 
gently, noting hér embarrassment and her emotion, though 
not witting of their cause. ‘You werea brave little soul to 
stand by us through it. Come to supper with me, and 
have some claret-cup to shake off those horrors.’ 

The girl shrank back. ° 

‘Not now, my lord,’ she murmured; ‘not to-night. 
couldn’t, I coyldn’t!’ 

Ie looked at her quictly, and understood something of 

, what was moving her—moving a little ignorant, childish, 
burlesque dancer whom he paid ten shillings a night—to 
rejegt an honour and a pleasure *that 1 week earlicr would 
have raised her to the hcight of ecstasy and triumph. 

He dropped her hand and did not press her further. 
But he stooped to her with that graver swecter accent in 
his voice which Laura Pearl had never heard. 

‘You are as well away, little one. Go home; and keep 

our bright and honest courage untarnished if you can. 
hen you want a friend—rely on me.’ 

Then he went on his way to his supper-room. 

The customary attendants had fled in terror; but the 
supper was set forth as usual on the table, and he bade 
them welcome to it. Ile was easy, tranquil, indifferent, in 
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no way altered from his habituai manner; and but for the 
disorder of his attire and his inability to use his left arm, 
there appeared no sort of change in him. I shivered at 
what seemed such almost inhuman self possession. It is 
true, I was famished and unnoticed; all things look dark 
to us in such a case. 

As they sat down there was a buzz of voices crossing 
one another in a fiery fury of excited talk ; when it lulled 
a little, Paget Desmond’s ringing mellow voice came 
straight athwart the table in a point blank question: 

‘Vere! You have never told us—what’s amiss with 
Laura?’ 

‘Nothing is amiss with her.’ 

The voices fell; all the eyes of his guests turned wonder- 
ingly on Beltran. 

‘Nothing !’ echoed the guardsman in amaze. ‘Nothing? 
Then why on earth didn’t she show?’ 

‘Caprice!’ put in Denzil hastily, divining that there was 
something wrong with his friend. .‘ Last winter, in Paris, 
Yesaffich paid a forfeit of twelve hundréd francs, and, what 
was more astonishing, left her great part.to be filled up by 
her most detested rival, for a mere piece of obstinacy and 
ill-temper, and the determination to spend that particular 
evening in a dinner with Rugsians at the Café Madrid, as 
she had made a wagcr to spené it.’ 

‘But that wasn’t a first night, surely?’ 

‘It would have made no difference to Ysaffich if it had 
been. She would have beggered herself of everything she 
possessed to carry out her caprice, and win her wager ? 

‘The wager was a big stake, then?’ . 

‘The wager was a bax of sugared chestnuts from Si- 
raudin’s! Nothing more on either side. Paget, én my 
word, you don’t know women if you can’t estimate the 
overwhelming ecstasy that lies for them in having their 
own way, even when their own way is their own ruin.’ 

‘'W ell—is Laura dining anywhere, then, like Yesaffich P’ 

ersisted Desmond, who was the biggest and most good- 
hamoured of guardsmen, but slow to comprehend or to 
follow a hint. ‘It’s deuced cool and ill-natured of her if 
she be—making all this row!’ 

‘What on earth will poor Beaufort say? He begged me 
to telegraph how the picce went,’ said Dudley Moore. He 
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spoke of the author of the extravagariza—a clever Siete 
jester, evho was imprisaned by a sudden attack of illness. 

‘Beaufort need not despair,’ said Beltran, with a certain 
inflection of coldness and of authority in his voice. ‘It is 
only a question of delay. His interests will not suffer.’ 

‘Pardon me. It is not in your power to promise that. 
The publig—’ 

‘The public! Well! What of the public?’ 

‘Is not a turuspit dog that will come at your bidding to 
roast every joint ie may put to the fire; and it certainly 
won't be inclined to perform its good offices for one of 
which it has once been balked as a meal.’ 

‘No? And yet how contentcdly it lives, famished on the 
crumbs which the Press scatters to it from the begged 
crusts of borrowed opinions! At any rate, Mr. Beaufort 
shall Lave what justice I can procure for him; and what 
compensation money can offer. 

‘That is very amiably said,’ interrupted the great editor. 
‘But it seems to me tltrat you utterly ignore the fact that 
tt was the absence of a favourite actress to-night, not any 
hitch or fault in the presentation of the piece, that caused 
the émeute yonder. Now it wil be exceedingly difficult to 

lease the public with that same piece anyhow. It is as 
bad as champagne that has been uncorked but not drunk ; 
whatever vintage it might® be from, whatever sparkle it 
might once possess, it is flat and flavourless now. To pro- 
duce it at all wgll be of very doubtful wisdom ; not in your 
interests, I fancy, certainly not in Beaufort’s ; but to pro- 
duce it without Laura Pearl im it will be sheerly and 
fimply an impossibility.’ 

‘Why so?’ : 

Beftran asked the question coldly and curtly, and adark 
ness came into his gray, tranquil eyes. 

‘Why so! Can you ask? And you have known the 
theatrical public all these years !’ 

‘And so have J,’ dashed in Denzil. ‘And I could see 
your meaning fast enough if you were talking of an actress 
of mind, of talent, of taste; but we are only talking of a 
handsome woman who dresses well, and does breakdowns. 
There are scores of them to be had at the music-halls,’ 

Dudley Moore laughed a little, grimly. 

‘We are talking of a woman who—be it through beauty 
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or breakdowns—ingratiates herself sufficiently with her 
audience for them to pull the house down because she don’t 
appear. This popularity of hers makes her as necessary 
to the success of this establishment, as though she were a 
Grisi or a Ristori. Iam not paying her a complituent. If 
the public get accustomed to secing a performing monkey 
at a certain houee, and Jike the monkey, and fina salt in its 
antics and tricks, it will make a fearful row if the monkey 
be absent from any piece performed at that theatre. It 
considers itself cheated, in point of fact ; cheated out of its 
pet spectacle and diversion,’ 

' You are not very gallant to the absent!’ cried Denzil. 

‘I am not seeking to be gallant! I am stating a fact. 
You say she is of no consequence because she is only a bur- 
lesque actress; I say she would be of just us much conse- 
quence if she were only a monkey. However, I am talking 
on the premise that either her caprice of non-appcarance 
(whatever its cause) is to continue, or that our friend here 
is irritated enough by it to resent it -by her future exclu- 
sion, 5 
©Q, hang it!’ cried Desmond in dismay. ‘I say ;—we 
can’t do without Laura. She’s no end of fun in those Bip- 
flaps. Hoe won't cut up rough with her for this—will you, 
Beltran ?’ 

‘Colonel Desmond, you forget that we are all of us un- 
enlightened as to the cause of the lady’s absence, and con- 
sequently so as to the extent of her offences and the 
duration of her exile,’ said Dudley Moore, with dry cruel 
unction. i 

Beltran himself, thug, directly appealed to, once more 
could no Jonger evade answer. a 

‘I don’t fancy you will any of you be likely to see her in 
this place again,’ he said very cally ; ‘as for the cause,— 
1 don’t think that much matters to anybody. Yeaffich’s 
sweetmeats only concerned those who had to pay for 
them.’ 

There was the strange quiet smile about his mouth as he 
spoke, with which he had watched the rioters rush on their 
own destruction; everybody at the table felt that the sub- 
ject was not one to be pursued with him; even Desmond 
sees that it might be best to drop the topic, and ever 

udley Moore’s bitter tongue remained for once inactive, 
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Beltran, with his easy languid laugh, changed the theme 
by a brief and witty story. It was very seldom that he ever 
took the trouble to amuse people: when he did no one 
could do it with more effect or greater charm. LHe chose 
to do it this evening, and succeeded. 

The cgnversation grew brisk, and gay, and bright with 
genuine mirth; the wines were admirable, the men’s tempers 
were heated. They drank perhaps a little more than they 
ought to have done; but the laughter if continuous was 
always good-natured and always genuine. 

I no longer thought Beltran callous and heartless ; he 
seemed to me a very marvel of self-command and of 
courage. 

To be sure, by this time, he had given me food in abund- 
ance and a drink of water, which made me regard him 
through Claude glasses. But, my very dear people, you do 
just the same: when your master, the world, tae you 
starving, you, in your-cynical hunger, murmur at its cold- 
ness and harshness; it is a Saturn that devours its children, 
it is a Nero that fiddles while you are shrieking in agony, 
it is a Commodus that sees men tear each other to death 
for his pleasure, it is a Judas that betrays his Master, it is 
an Israel that crucifies all dyinity! But if the world onl 
toss you a cake, only keep*you well fed and well fattened, 
what a good and a fair world it 1s, how full of all sweetness 
and light, how true in its vision, how pure in its excellence ; 
fruitful as Ceres, smiling as young Hebe, tender as the 
virginal mother of Krishna, many-breasted as the Cartha- 

*ginian goddess by whom all the multitudes of men might 
Fe wirrared ! e 

Afid you are as sincere in your worship as in your curses, 

sa Eh are an optimist in both. 

en the supper-party broke up it was noisily and joy- 
ously ; there had been no Bayer or pieasanter night at the 
Coronet than this which followed on so wild a combat. 

Beltran saw his guests out by the private door, and 
laughed them a careless good-night. 

It was only one in the morning when he reached his 
chambers ; but two and three and four were chimed by the 
clocks, and he never moved from the chair into which he 
bad cast himself. 

Once his lips quivered with rage, though they had laughed 
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so lightly and so listlessly all the past hours through. His 
heart indeed had not been pierced by the blow déalt him 
that night; he had never loved this woman, save with the 
slight, soulless, inconstant passion which a loveliness purely 
physical evokes. But he was deeply wounded in hes pride, 
and in that form of self-love yet stronger than pride,which 
makes a discovered infidelity so bitter to any man, even in 
a wife or mistress who has ae all chat. and from whom 
release is ardently desired. It was horrible to the haughty 
and exclusive gentleman to be thus cheated and betrayed 
to be thus cast to the jests of the town; to be fooled lixe 
any boy in his carliest youth ; to be made the dupe and the 
laughing-stock of a woman drawn from the dregs of the 
populace ! 

Vhen his ignoble rival had panted out his confession of 
hatred and treachery, Beltran had suffered onc of the keenest 
indignities that a man of his temperament could have en- 
durcd. 

For tho opinion of the world, when he himself chose to 
provoke it, he cared not one straw ; but the opinion of the 
world when he knew himeclf a fit subject for its mockery 
was avery different thing to endure. 

He had been universally successful in his intrigues ; he had 
been uniformly more the sougnt than the secker of women ; 
he was unsparing in his contemptuous ironies on those who 
were the fools of their own amours; he was given to be- 
lieving, and to imbuing others with his own belief, in his 

erfect keenness of vision, and infallibility of judgment ; 
ho had as little of vanity and as much of it as a man of 
fine instinct and cool sense, but spoiled by a society tha 
has too greatly deferred to him, usually possesses. Above 
all, he was intensely proud. 

The blow fell on the most sensitive nerves of his nature, 
and the curse that he breathed through his teeth upon hie 
traitress could hardly have been deeper or fiercer if a 
cheated idolatry and a wronged worship had spoken in it. 
His pride had been pierced to the quick and abased in the 
dust ; it 18 a less forgiving and a more terrible enemy than 
the most cruclly outraged love, for its wounds are fat 
slower to cv re, and its scars far slower to fade. 

When five o'clock struck, and the last spark of flame 
died out from the gray ashes in the grate, he was still there; 
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east backwards in the great depths of the chair, and gazing 
out at dlc dead embers,of the fire, as though in its dreary 
shadows he saw the ghosts of his own dead years: years 
whose strength had been spent, and whose resolves had 
been stjfled, and whose purer dreams and higher desires 
had breathed out their faint life forever, underthe murderous 
embraces, and the poisoned kisses, of harlots. 


CITAPTER XXIV. 
LA PIPETTA. 


Axoor ten o'clock in the morning the valet was commonly 
used to knock at his master’s door, and being bidden to 
enter, would carry in some coffee or some soda and brandy, 
and such letters as had come by the carly post. At that 
hour I was always accustomed to run in likewise; and, 
perching myscl! on Beltran’s bed, to cat tho coffee-sugar, 
and watch him whilst he glanced through his correspondence. 
‘t was generally a great amusement to me, for being of 

uick intelligence, I had soon learned to guess from what 
fair hand each epistle came_by its very air and aspect, to 
say nothing of its monogram, and it was a little comedy to 
me to sce the weariness, the impatience, the contemptuous 
amusement, or the curt dismissal, which were what he 
gencrally best®wed on these delicate, tempting, and glossy 
letters, which the writers doubtless had conceived would 
»be so welcome or so terrible to him, according as they 
wooed him or reproached him. This morning, for once, the 
seryant’s rap was not answered by a permission to enter; 
but Beltran, with the only savage oath I ever heard him 
use, bade the man begone and the Ictters also. Even to 
my whine and moan no heed was paid by him; and I sat 
outsile the inaccessible chamber, tired in patience and 
wounded in heart. 

Neglected by my master, bewildered, saddened, and per- 
eenen by the strange events of the past night, I did a 
oolish thing. I incautiously wandered down the stairs, 
and finding the house-door standing open, I went forth 
into the street. 
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It was a sunny frosty morning, and petpe were astir; it 
was bright and busy and tempting. There are, in our race, 
natural and nomadic instincts that no education or captivity 
can eradicate—an inborn passion for freedomand enjoyment. 
This, in man, is damned with texts by your priests, and, in 
dogs, is chastised with stripes by your keepers. Bat, as a 
rule being of itself innocent, an a and even noble, 
it is too strong always for either priests or keepers; and 
under the damnation or the dog-whip will turn the man 
criminal and the dog mad. This instinct awaking in me, 
and I, being a little foolish guileless thing, deprived by my 
mode of life of many of my proper qualities of self-pre- 
servation and of foresight, and rendered helpless and 
dependent against my very will, was vaguely moved by it, 
and: knowing no better, moved to my own destruction. 

I wandered down the strect, playing with the rusty 

eaves that blew along the pavement, feeling pleasure in 
the fresh wind that wantoned among my curls, and thinking 
of no evil, because meaning none. The leaves were always 
escaping me, and always running gaily on; and I ran after 
them, wondering, indeed, how such poor, shrivelled, brown, 
and aged things had heart in them for play, when they 
knew, as they could not fail to know, that their day was 
done for ever, that they never more could toss in western 
winds and summer suns, but had no other thing to do than 
to drift dully on, and die. 

For I was young and did not guess that the leaves, though 
so worn and sere and useless, are all unconseious of their 
fate, and murmur amongst each other of their spring-time 
and their forest as though they were tossing stil aloft, and 
had not known decay, even as the old amongst you ‘babble 
of green fields,’ and do not see their grave. I chased.the 
leaves, and the leaves outstripped me. I ran unwittingly 
through many tortuous turns of streets. Just as, triumphant 
at the last, 1 caught my playfellows and found them rotten, 
useless, frail as timber, a black shadow fell between me 
and the light; a black cloth was flung over my head and 
body ; I was seized, crushed into silence, and borne away. 

When I saw the light again, I was in the horrible den of 
Bill Jacobs. 

‘He’s got to be a cussed pretty beast,’ said the brute as 
he surveyed me. ‘I sha’n’t chance a reward: rewards is 
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nlants now with them swells. He’s worth two ponies, and 
“11 get two ponies for hjm.’ 
* * ‘ ® * % 

TI have a dim recollection of blows, bruises, foreign tongues, 
bewilderment, dark dens, sharp whipcord, sickness from a 
turious motion, and imprisonment in some floating dungeon. 
But what I distinctly recall, as the first picture on m 
mind after the renewal of the hideous scenes of bloodshed 
and suffering at Bill Jacobs’, are, a sky of the deepest and 
most radiant blue, and a vivid quivering sunlight, that 
seemed alive in its intensity; a crumbled wall, all clothed 
with a green that I knew later as that of the acanthus; a 
herd of goats, a huge barrel upon wheels, and a small 
cream -hued, fox-like face, that was peering closeagainst mine. 

‘ Ruzzola—Pepe—I do not understand ?’ 

‘Well, I can tell you no more. Pepe is a servant to a 
marchesa, whose villa is close by; and he had been sent to 
fetch you from the English ship; some English friend had 
bought you as a gift to-the marchesa; and lo! as Pepe was 
between the town ¢nd the villa, we overtook him at a little 
village. The consadini were playing ruzzola; and Matteo 
was giving them wine; and he challenged Pepe, and Pepe 
set you down and went to play in right fierce earnest. 
They are all alike, these Italians: give them a spade or a 
mattock, and they die perspiring in ten minutes; but show 
them a ball, or a disk, or something to gamble with, and 
they will fag themselves at it from siesta to sunset! So 
they got to pfay, these two, and they presently waxed 
furious at it. That wine is fresh from the vat, and Matteo 
does not water it for his own drinking! Old Pepe had 
staked every coin he had on him before they had played 
nalf #n hour. The luck was at sce-saw, and lured him on ; 
then it set dead against him, and still he played. He 
staked his pipe, he staked his buttons, he staked his shows, 
and before ie had done he had stripped himself nearly bare. 
Then he went mad, and he staked you.’ 

‘Hush!’ said the owner of that face, in the tongue of my 
own kind. ‘Hush! I will not hurt you—I am Spirka.’ 

‘Spirka,’ I echoed—the name conveyed no meaning t 
me, and I did not know where I was. 

‘Yes; I am Spirka, the Pomeranian. [I live in the little 
booded house there up on the wine-cart. That is Matteo 
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my master, yonder, giving a drink to the goat-herd. 0, it 
is no matter; he will fill up the cask from the well! No one 
will be the wiser; and the wine is not his, you know. Are 
you in pain now?’ 
J zroaned that I was. , 
‘That is bad,’ said the sympathetic Spirka. ‘You have 
been in my house three weeks, and have seemed to know 
nothing.’ 
‘1 know nothing now. What has happened? Where 
am I?’ 
‘You are on the road between Civita Vecchia and Rome. 
And you are in my wine-cart. You were knocked over by 
one of the wooden rounds at ruzzola. That is one of our 
games, you know. Matteo got pl: ying at it with your 
Pepe, aud Pepe knocked you over; they thought you were 
killed, So did I—’ 
The Pomeranian paused, and I shivered; though you 
make your own selves so often into helpless counters on 
the green-table of fortune, you have ro idea how horrible 
it is to a dog to feel that he has been a mere stake, thrown 
for as a thing of no fecling—of no vorition—of no vitality. 
A man very often will game himself away till he has no 
more shame or senticut power than his dice; but a dog 
never docs this, and never loscs his self-respect or his sen- 
sitivencss. . 

‘Staked—and lost you,’ continued the communicative 
Spirka. ‘You were the property of his mistress—a present 
from a foreign land—a thing of price entrusted to his care. 
He shricked, he raved, he cursed himself and you; then up 
he lifted his wooden disk, and let it fly with furious force. 
It struck you as he meant it should; and as it stretehed 
you senscless on the grass, he took to his heels end fled, 
1owling like a beast—fled before Matteo’s knife cou!d reach 
him. Every one thought you were dead; but Matteo 
thought not. Anyhow, he put ou up here beside me, and 
gave you a chance of your life. And you are alive.’ 

In my present state, the declaration appeared to me pre. 
mature and unconclusive; however, as I certainly breathed 
heard, and saw, I did not dissent openly from it. I ventured 
to ask why Matteo had not taken me to this marchesa, who 
was to be my fate. , 

‘Pooh!’ said Spirka contemptuously. ‘He won you 
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fairly, at ruzzola. It was not for him to turn out of his 
road for’a strange womah and aforeign dog. What would 
she have given him for a little beast with two ribs broken 
ag yours were? He would have had the stick for getting 
at game#with Pepe, and you would have been thrown neck 
and crop down a well. Do not get asking rude questions, 
or I will give you a shake with my teeth.’ 

‘Would it be rude to ask whatis Rome?’ I panted 
timidly. 

‘Rome? I heard a man say once that it was an eternal 
archaism, uttered in marble—whatever that may havo 
meant. It is the place we take our wines to, that is all I 
know. We shall soon be there.’ 

‘Is itin England?’ 

‘England! England is a little bit of mud floating in the 
middle of a duck-pond—I have heard Amcricans say so.’ 

‘Itisnot! It is anoble place—a ercat place!’ I panted, 
oe coming on me, though I knew not one country 

rom another. , 

‘Pshaw! Nothing is either noble or great except Rault- 

belhautszeim!’ responded Spirka, swelling with scorn and 
ride. 

em And what is Raulthelhautszeim ?’ I asked appalled at 

the mere rolling grandeur of,the quadrupedal word. 

‘My village!’ responded the Pomeranian with dignified 
emphasis; and thereon fell a-barking at a goat who had 
strayed nearer the cart-wheels than Spirka deemed fitting. 

I, with my scarcely-healed ribs, lay still and silent among 
the straw, in the little pent-house over the shafts. The 
extreme strangeness of the scene, and the marvellous efful- 
gence ef the sunlight, stupefied me. 

‘ What time in the year is it P’ I asked faintly at length. 

‘December,’ the Pomeranian answered in a brief pause 
of his breathless tirade at the ohnoxious goat. 

It had been in November that I had been seized b 
Jacobs. Ignorant as I was of time, or of occurence, 
arrived at the conclusion that I must have been sold by 
the thieves to sume purchaser who had consigned me hither. 
And this conclusion very naturally explained all the impri- 
sonment, suffering, and bewildering torments that I 
endured, and which were all blurred in my memory into one 
indistinct maze of half-obliterated rctchuisas. 

uv 
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Matteo came to his place on the cart; the horsu_ with ite 
dedizened. leathern harness, jogged on ; the wheels creaked, 
the bells jingled; the huge wine-cask was drawn slowly 
along; and 1 lay motionless, exhausted, and frightened 
amongst the straw. : 

And thus we moved on through the great, golden, silent 
waste, all alive indeed with glorious-coloured insects, and 
waving, various-hued grasses, and shrill grasshopperstrilling 
under the leaves, and wise-faced bearded goats straying 
under broken arches and gazing down from vine-wreathed 
ruins; but yet withal so still, so strange, so death-like. 

The road was uneven; the day was hot; Matteo did not 
urge his horse—in point of fact, he was ei: almost all 
the way, trusting doubtless to the vigilance of Spirka. 

Slumber, and your dog will guard you; it is only your 
human friend who will sieze that hour of your eyelids’ 
closing to steal your purse, or press adulterous kisses on 
your darling’s lips, or bid your children mock you for a 
sluggard. ; 

So we moved slowly on, through that.wondrous blinding 
sunlight, which seemed as though no clouds could ever 
darken, and no rainfall ever soften it; moved on through 
two days, resting innumerable times, and covering but a very 
few roods in an hour. 

The horse paused at a little town, whose name is needless 
here ; alittle cluster of dwellings lying, as your Campagna 
village often does, among deep cork-woods,and old chestnut- 
trees; with quaint gray houses, and ancient walls made 
rey by the lichens, and great wells everywhere, into 
which for ever waterspouts were emptying themselves with 
sweet cool soothing measure. e 

Spirka barked loudly ; Matteo awoke; looked lovingly 
for a moment at the open door of a tavern, then descended 
before it. The wine, to whomsoever it belonged, seemed 
likely to be long upon its journey Romewards. 

A handsome, good-tempered, dark-eyed woman bade him 
welcome joyfully; and after setting him down to a meal 
at a little round table in the ivy hung balcony; brought to 
me and to Spirka a plateful of rice, and of what they call 
macaroni. 

Before I had a chance to touch a portion of it, Spirka 
swept the whole up with his tongue. 
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‘Whatright had you to do that?’ I murmured wofully ; 
‘some was mine.’ . 

‘Right !’ snapped Spirka, ‘I like your impudence. Why, 
Iam a Prussian !’ 

Who dees not believe in nationalities ? 

I wonder if Europe will ever do as the good-natured 
Roman womhan did? She boxed Spirka’s ears (who took it 
quictly, as she was so much bigger than he), and then she 
served me afresh with some food by myself. 

There was a black-browed, handsome, thievish-looking 
man sitting in the balcony with a box of musical puppets 
beside him. He looked at it and spoke to Matteo. 

Soon afterwards he came down from the balcony, and 
took me out of the wine-cart and shook and pinched, and 
tormented me in that peculiar manner whereby you men 
imagine that you test an animal’s value, and health and 
temper. He was clad in greasy sheepskins, he had a sly 
cruel gleam in his great black eyes, and he looked sluggish, 
brutal, and a rogue te boot. I trembled beneath his slight- 
est touch. 

* What didst give for him, Matteo P’ I heard him ask. 

‘I won him at ruzzola, the wine-carrier replied. 

‘Art in the mood to sell him?’ asked the puppet-player. 

‘Ay, ay, assented Matteo. ‘I have no wish for him. Pll 
stake him again ata game of morra, if thou wilt, against 
five baiocchi.’ 

‘Done!’ cried® the other Roman, with all his nation’s 
passion for hazard and for lottery set on fire. 

eo they commenced playing. 

I, trembling in the hooded house ef Spirka, was powerless 
whilst my fate swung in the balance. It was one of the 
greatest moments of mental agony that Thad ever known. 
They played that wild, strange ancient game of morra, 
which with its antics, its vociferations, its twinkling, daz- 
zling, ceaseless movement of the fingers, so utterly bewilders 
the stranger who watches it. They looked to me like 
maniacs. But to be sure if dogs ruled in the world, they 
would very often raise the cries of ‘ Rabies!’ against very 
many human actions and grimaces. 

A man wheeling round in the maze of a walts; a man 
frantically tearing over the turf in a running match; & man 
iahoriousle beating the water with two flat wooden ae P 
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aman solemnly blowing forth fire-smoke from his mouth 
und nostrils; a man furiously battling with twenty others 
for the right to kick a big ball into space—do not all and 
any of these look infinitely more like insanity than a poor 
dog just specding in a straight line to the river-s:de on a 
hot summer’s day. 

This frantic and foolish battle camp to an end in favour of 
the poppet pinyer 

My heart sank within me. The wine carrier had a frank, 
good-humoured, sunny face that inspired me with some trust, 
but the mere touch and glance of this fantoccint owner froze 
my blood. 

He saluted me with a blow by way of greeting, on enter- 
ing into possession of my little captive body. 

‘Wo! In a week’s time thou wilt jump about like an eel 
in a frying-pan!’ he cried to me; and nodding and laugh- 
ing a good-bye to Matteo, he threw me roughly on the top 
of his music-box, and hoisting it on his shoulders, departed 
from the hostelry. ‘ 

‘What an ass thou hast been, Matteo !’ the woman of the 
house said, as we moved away. ‘To have lost at a game of 
morra & little beast like that, who looks worth his weight in 
silver!’ 

Matteo hung his head, locking wild with himself for his 
greed and his loss. Spirka barked a loud farewell, but I 
think he was glad to reign once more alone on his throne 
of the wine-cart, where he had so long been supreme. 

As for me, I went with a bitter heart, and a trembling 
brain, forth on fresh travels, seated on the slanting roof of 
the box in which the puppets of my new master reposed. 
Ah! how I wished—the first of a thousand suck futile 
wishes—that since we were made to be delivered over to 
be the slaves of man, we had been created deaf and dumb, 
as those wooden burattint, and not cursed with nerves, and 
fibres, and affections, and instincts, that are never of any 
other use to us save only to make us suffer! 

I had indeed cause so to wish ; for the time of my most 
intense torture was now at hand. I had never suffered like 
it ere then—in truth, I doubt if any human being ever 
knows such suffering, even in the worst agonies of your 
prisons, your mines, and your mad-houses. 

My taskmaster, whose name was Giacone, knows amungst 
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the populace as Gia, proved the tyrant his look had be- 
tokened. He was indeed merciless beyond all description; 
and the brutalities and privations he inflicted on me came, 
of course, with tenfold more torture to me because of tho 
peace afd comfort—and latterly the extravagant luxury— 
of the life I had chicfly led. With the exception of the 
time passéd in Jacobg’ power, I had never had anything to 
peur me for the misery I endured with this Roman slave- 
river. 

In the first place, he scarcely fed me, save just enough to 
keep my life in me; in the second, he fettered my limbs 
into a little coat and cap that were to me what the fetters 
of iron are to your prisoners; in the third, he exercised 
every ingenuity of torment in the process of what he called 
my education—+. e. the endeavour to make me dance, jump, 
posture, and go through card tricks to the sound of his 
organ-music. 

And this reminds me to tell you what idiots you are 
when you beat your dogs as you do; a puppy is thrashec 
within an inch of his life to teach him ‘ intelligence!’ In- 
telligence, forsooth! when you have dazed the poor be- 
wildered brain, and confused all the struggling senses, 
with physical pain! In educating a dog for sport, for 
instance, remember that yon are educating him against all 
his natural instincts, though to your own uses—. e. you 
want him to stand still and point, when nature would tell 
him to dash forwards; you insist on his not ruffling an inch 
of either fur or feather in retrieving, when instinct would 
jead him to eat up the whole bird or beast ; you swear at 
him for not sneaking step by stepat your heel, when every 
fibre ef his body, and every pulse of his limbs, are quiver- 
ing with longing to be ‘at them ;’ you require, in # word, 
every law of his being to be either violated or altered, to 
serve your purpose and pleasure, 

This being the case, you proceed to instruct him in these 
offences against his own habits by the brutal stripes of that 
foul instrument of torture, a dog-whip ; and when you have 
made every muscle throb with pain, and bewildered all his 
mind with internal suffering and piteous terror, you wonder 
at his ‘stupidity,’ and curse him or shoot him because he 
does not obey your word on the instant. O, how wise you 
are and how just!—if there be a spectacle on earth ta ro- 
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joice the angels it is your treatment of the animals that 
you say God has given unto you! * ¢ 

It is not for me, a little dog, to touch on such awful 
mysteries; but—sowetimes—I wonder, if ever He ask 
you how you have dealt with His gift, what will yeu answer 
then P 

If all your slaughtered millions should instead.answer for 
you—if all the countless and unpitied dead, all the goaded 
maddened beasts from forest and desert who were torn asun- 
der in the holidays of Rome; and all the innocent, playful, 
gentle lives of little homebred creatures that have been rack- 
ed by the knives, and torn by the poisons, and convulsed 
by the torments, of your modern science, should, instead, 
answer, with one mighty voice, ofa woe, no longer inarticu- 
late, of an accusation no more disregarded, what then? 
Well! Then, if it be done unto you as you have done, you 
will seek for mercy and find none in all the width of the 
universe; you will writhe, and none shall release you ; you 
will pray and none shall hear. 3 

here was I? 

Ah! let me pass quickly over the pain of that cruel 
time ! 

I do not wish to dwell on this portion of my life. 

Gia was at his best but a tough taskmaster, and at times 
avery brutal one. He taught me many accomplishments, 
as I have said, such as begging for food, as erect as a 
sentinel ; marching on my hind legs ; shoutdering a piece of 
stick as a musket ; taking wonderous leaps over a stretched 
cord; and finally putting a little cap on my head, and 
sitting gravely in a chajr with a pipe in my mouth. As 1 
was excessively small, the pipe was a very small one also; 
and as this was a very favourite attitude with my audiences, 
I gained the name in Italy of Pipetta. 

Like most other brilliant amusers of the public I was 
weary enough at heart; and though I looked so gay and 
gilded to the contadini in my little scarlet coat, and my little 
cap with the gold band, as I went through my tricks, I wished 
over and over again that I were dead, and ached in every 
bone of my little body from blows and from hunger. I 
went through my dances and my postures trembling with 
terror, till in the burning days I was as cold as ice; and I 
ealy costumed and capered from dread of the lash and 
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starvation, as you men of wit coin their brain from the 
dread of poverty and a prison. 

It was a miserable, toilsome, sordid life I led; one 
mechanical routine of stereotyped anticsg one ceaseless 
round @ mimicry of that joy A which my heart gave not 
one echo. 

I was the envy of all the children for that little red coat 
of mine, that little gilded cap, that little pipe I smoked, 
that little tambourine I played. 

Dogs were too wise to envy me, for they knew that I 
was not free; and I—I envied every dog I saw that roved 
at large, though with a soiled coat and a hungry body ; 
every dog that barked from his heap of straw outside his 
master’s loggia ; every dog that drove his herd of goats to 
and from thelr milking; every dog that followed some 
homely, honest, simple duty, and owned a kindly hand that 
would caress him now and then, and a wooden house that 
he could call his own. 

To be a goat-herd’s ‘dog ; to sleep on a fragrant bed of 
dried wild thyme; to bask in the soft warm dawns, and 
slumbrous evenirtzy shadows; to wake to the memory of a 

leasant duty to be done to the chime of tinkling bells ; to 
dak and splash at will in the hillside brooks, and to watch 
the old wise-looking bearded goats mbbling at the green 
wild vine shoots—what happiness it seemed to me! How 
passionately X envied, as I passed, them; all shabby and 
shaggy though, thcir coats might be! 

Some of these dogs, doubtless, were sometimes roughly 
treated ; sometimes hungered, and smarted, and were foot- 
“sore, and sun-heated. But they were free; and they had 
not ¢p go through that dreary desolate pantomime of mi- 
micked gaiety, while their hearts were breaking! 

Ah! you pity your hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
you weep for those who do your rude hand-toil that needs 
no thought, and live in the open air of moor and meadow 
blown on by all fresh winds of heaven. Guard your com- 
passion rather for those who must still pipe for you, though 

ou no longer dance; who must wear the festal robes of 
Fivolity though famine gnaw at their entrails, and despair 
devour their hearts. 

You laugh! You can see no parallel betwixt a little woe- 
begone anticking dog, and the men and the women ot 
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enius? Well it may seem foolish; yet believe me they 
bac nearer kindred than you think’; that one close terrible 
kindred of woe, and solitude, and bondage, and the iron 
cruelty of mimicked mirth. 

My life endured thus for a year. I saw and heatd much 
in the many wanderings which we made through all the 
Papal States; much which remains on the copper-plate of 
recollection, in sharp and defined outline; since there is 
no aquafortis that bites in so sharply as misery. 

There are many beautiful pictures which arise in my 
memory, of earth and sky, of colour and form, of night and 
day ; of the majestic old-world beauty of the women, and 
of the quaint, poetic, rich-hued life in the vineyards and 
cornfields, in the hill-side osteria, or the harvest-season’s 
out-door camp. But other and worther than I have 
painted these again, and again, and again, ever since the 
world was young. All the universe knows the smell of the 
Parma violets, and the taste of the waters of Trevi; the 
wail of the pifferari,and the chant of the, barefooted monks ; 
the frank sweet light of the Roman smile, and the deep 
strong stench of the Roman cabbage.” Why should I 
dwell on these P 

Though the sun was so cloudléss, and the smile so fair, 
and the sod so thick with flowers, the time was dark and 
jrear tome. A time of desolation. 

Now and again some girl, drawing the metal pail up 
from her fountain, would pity my little, dust-stamed way- 
worn face, and give me a drink from the clear Virgine 
water, and a kiss from her arched, ruddy lips. ‘ 

Now and again some old woman, seated at sunset under 
the vine-hung gallery of her house, telling her beads in the 
cool calm decline of day and of age, would lift her voice, 
and bid my master cease to beat me, as he passed. 

Now and again some gentle-eyed priest, with a wistful 
pain and peace together on his face, would take me up, and 
murmur a kind word to me, and pause at a stall in the 
street to buy me a little fried fish, al golden and shining 
from the stove. 

But these were few. 

For the most part people are cruel, cruel if only from 
lack of thought. And they were cruel to me. The chil- 
dren in especial; children are cruel everywhere. Fow 
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indeed of the virtues are inborn; and tht mrtue of mercy, 
rarely-very rarely—ever runs in the quick, gay, self- 
moved blood of youth. 

The children were cruel always. When they wished me 
to dancs, I had to dance, though I died. When I made, 
through fright, an error in my tricks, they stoned me and 
bawled ateme. When I had walked round and round on 
two feet, till I was sick and giddy with the strain, and fell, 
they screamed tomy owner to beat me for the fault—that 
fault of my weakness which injured their pastime. 

The children were cruel always—those brown handsome, 
graceful creatures, with the limbs of gods and the eyes of 
angels. So cruel they were, that at length when I saw 
children drawing nigh I would shiver, and moan, and seek 
to hide myself underastone. Invain! Unerringly they 
would hunt me out, and riot, and scream, and tear me from 
one and another, till Gia, for the sake of my value, would 
rescue me from their clamour and their grip, half dead. 

Therefore, that time is very hideous, very hateful, to me. 

And it seemed to me always, that in this Latin land the 
very earth, by reason of its drought, and pain, and the in- 
nuimerable dead it hid, was cruel likewise; and that even 
the sun, burning through so many weeks and months 
without one drop of rain, Srew hard, and horrible, and 
rather shed death than begat life, with its unquenched rays. 

There used to come upon me an infinite longing for the 

cool grey mistsy the cool brown shadows, the dewy grasses 
damp at noon, the wild west wind sea-fed in summer, that 
[ had known in that old north-country of my birth. 
” It is a thirst, I think—such as bjrds caged in cities feel— 
which devours us with so terrible a desire when we, who 
drew our first breath in the shady stillness of green 
northern woods, burn, and stifle, and grow blind in the 
merciless glare of southern suns. I suffered far more, 
also, because of the indulgence and luxury of my late brief 
enjovment of a life of aahion. I had known what it was 
to be an idol of society, to be sunned in the smiles of 
coquettes, and to be caressed by the hands of great ladies; 
my Apes had been attuned to dainty living, and my taste 
to ull the gay frivolities and charming follies of the world 
ot pleasure, only—as it secmed—that I might suffer more 
acutely from the degradation of my fate and the misery of 
my captivity. 
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I thought how wicked I had been to scorn all those poor 
dancing girls, who slaved for the popular amusement on a 
miserable pittance. I, too, knew now what it was to be 
the slave of the public, to be in the dress of the mime, to 
ave to dance with aching limbs, and play with an aching 

eart. 

How often I had joined with Fanfreluche in her merciless 
ridicule of these poor jaded, tired, rouged, and spangled 
coryphées of the burlesque ; how often I had scoffed with 
her at their poverty and their sorrows; at the faded prints 
and the ragged shawls of their own day-attire, contrasted 
with the gorgeous dresses in which they flashed and 
glittered in the gaslight; at the hard bread and strong 
cheese they nibbled by stealth, while they waited for re- 
hearsal; at the tears that gushed into their eyes, under 
the coarse oaths and brutal vitupcrations of their stage 
tyrant ; at the piteous fashion in which they would trudge 
forth on foot into the rainy or snowy midnight, they, who 
went skipping and bounding, and.whirling and laughing 
before the footlights, as though they had not a care in the 
world, or a necd in the universe! ; 

I knew not what it was to go through this mimicry of 
gaiety, this ostentation of radiant mirth, with grief in the 
heart and famine in the body, 1 knew what it was to long 
to lie down and die, yet be forced to rise and caper, and 
seem merry, because a ruthless Public cried— Dance, 
dance, dance! Shall ye dare to be weary or sorrowful 
when we have bid ye be joyous, and have Bought your joy 
with our money ? ’ 

Alas! If I had been cruel from the levity and ths 
thoughtlessness of youmz years, my sin was visited very 
heavily upon me. . 

And another sin too,—my momentary oblivion of my first 
beloved home, seemed to me now but justly avenged by the 
wretchedness of my doom. Puffed up with the sudden 
fashion and luxury of the eminence to which I had been 
raised; inflated by the compliments and caresses that I 
received from noble lips and gentle hands; esteeming my- 
self amongst the great ones of the earth, because I fed off 
silver, and ate of costly wonders out of their season, and 
drove in coroneted carriages, and looked from the windows 
of noblemen and gentlemen: conceiving myself, in my fool- 
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ishness, to be far lifted above the good and gentle com 

anion’ of my infancys I had, wickedly and shamefully, 
thought scorn of their simple and hardy life, and had dreaded 
lest people should ever know that my first year had been 
spent beneath the roof of that rosethorn cottage. 

Wicked ingratitude, foolish shame!—that now had bitter 
punishment. 

And it was not for the gay rich life in London, but for the 
innocent forest life in the green pinewood of the Peak, that 
I yearned with such an agony of longing as I was dragged 
through the towns and villages of Italy, footsore, bruised, 
bleeding, worn-out with fatigue, sore all over from blows, 
devoured by hunger, driven half-mad by thirst, and never 
hearing any other voices than those that rained their curses 
on me, or shrieked to me to dance though I were dying. 

A year passed with me thus. 

It was a hard life enough for Gia himself: all such lives 
are, however romance may colour them, or their vicissitudes 
ace them seem adventurous to the eyes of imaginative 

outh. 

: To tramp all weathers on foot, with a heavy box of fantoo- 
cini strapped to your back ; to sleep where you can, in a hay 
loft or a corn-barn; to walk fifteen miles to atown where, 
maybe, you do not get as many pence; to play in the 
scorching heat, under the balconies where the happy people 
lounge in their pleasant idleness, which seems to insult you 
with its insoleat prosperity of peace ;—all this was hard 
enough, even for him. 

But then he had many easy hours withal; welcome at 
some wayside trattoria where trade was dull, and a fritter 
was tpssed, and a stoup of wine poured with eagerness for 
him; mirth at some rustic bride, where the fun was at its 
height, and he, though a stranger and a wanderer, was 
frankly bidden to jom; a turn at morra; a stroke at pallone; 
a caste of the boccette; a game at dominoes when the day 
was done and the men and maidens were jesting and 
dancing in some little village under the cork-trees. Ha 
had all these things; for he was a man of ready tongue, 
and comely enough in person. But I had none of these— 
I starved whilst he ate his stew; I ached with bruises 
whilst he laughed in the inn-porch ; I was the sport and 
the prisoner of the brutal children whilst he was flinging 
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his heels in the measures of the dances. I was infinitely 
miserable; and it seemed to me that my misery wolld have 
no end. 

In the Eternal City, as in the Campagna, I was but a 
little, lonely, friendless, miserable suffering thing.+ To me, 
therefore, it was horrible. 

A victory looks but a sorry thing to the boy conscript 
lying cramped and bleeding, and crushed and woe-begone 
in the ambulance wagon on the red evening-tide after the 
battle. Rome looked but a motley, blinding, cruel, uncanny, 
eldritch place, full of noise and colour to me, as I lay, ach- 
ing and terrified and heart-broken on the top of the wooden 
fantoccini box. 

T have heard you speak often since then of its sorcery, of 
its sadness, of its wonderful hues, and ita unutterable 
beauty, and all its mystical, awful charm that none who 
have once been under its spell can resist; well—I never 
felt any of these. To me it was only a place where [| 
suffered. ; 

Believe me, it is the light or the darkness of our own fate 
that either gives ‘greenness to the grass and glory to the 
flower,’ or leaves both sickly, wan, and colourless. A little 
breadth of sunny lawn, the spréading shadow of a single 
beech, the gentle click of a litle garden-gate, the scent of 
some simple summer roses,—how fair these are in your 
memory because of a voice which then was on your ear, 
because of eyes that then gazed in your .wn! And the 
grandeur of Nile, and the lustre of the after-glow, and the 
solemn desolation of Carnac, and the wondrous beauty of 
the flushed sea of tossing reeds, are all cold, and dead, and 
valueless, because in those eyes no love now lies for. you: 
because that voice, for you, is now for ever silent. 

The narrow, crowded streets; the bray of mules and 
asses ; the eternal wail of the beggars ; the stench of stews 
and fries from the cooking-stalls in the alleys; the over- 
powering odour from the great mounds of fruit and flowers ; 
the squalor and the glitter, the filth and the beauty ; the 
glimpse through the butchers’ doors of a dying kid, or lamb, 
as it struggled beneath the knife; the shriek of a goose or 
a fowl, as it was seized from the living flock to have its neck 
wrung at the market stall:—these were what I saw of 
Rome ;—what I always see now when I think of it. 
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Moreover, I was harder tasked in the City even than nm 
the Cantpagna. In the latter there had been but a scant 
audience at best; two or three performances had always 
sufficed to gain what coins were to be had in tho district. 
But in Rome there was an audience the whole day long 
save at the brief noon-hours; and all through the star-lit 
evenings, till late into the night. 

When one crowd hid dispersed another gathered. No 
sooner was the round of tricks finished than it had to be 
commenced afresh. There was scarce a moment that I was 
not either dancing, or telling fortunes on the cards, or 
walking round with my toy tambourine to collect baiocchs. 
Gia had no mercy, and the people had no mercy either. 
It was one perpetual toil, one everlasting misery. At last 
it so wore me out that I went through the whole programme 
mechanically, with a noise like the rushing of winds in my 
ears, and the darkness of a sickly swoon before my eyes. 
More than once I dropped from sheer exhaustion ; and then 
was roused with a kick’ and curse. 

I think if you knew what you did, even the most thought- 
less amongst you would not sanction with your praise and 
encourage with your coin, the brutality that trains dancing- 
dogs. 

Have human mimes if you will; it is natural to humanity 
to caper and grimace and act a part ; but for pity’s sake do 
not countenance the torture with which Avarice mercilessly 
trains us ‘dumb beasts’ for the trade of tricks. 

All through those long, sickly, burning days, with their 
gcorching sun streaming onthe parched ground, the lash of 
ny task-master kept me at my tread-mill of mimicry. It 
was ag bitter, unbearable, agonisiig toil to me as any that 
your galley-slaves suffer is to them. The strain on the 
muscles and limbs was an intense physical torment; and 
the incessant nervous apprehension, the terror of ill-csage 
and blows, were yet more excruciating still. 

‘The Clown-dog draws throngs to laugh and applaud,’ 
says some advertisement: yes, and I knew a very clever 
clown-dog once. His feet were blistered with the hot irons 
on which he had been taught to dance; his teeth had been 
drawn lest be should use his natural weapons against his 
cowardly tyrants; his skin beneath his short white hair 
was black with bruises; though originally of magnificent 
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y 
° ycvlruis spirit had been so broken by torture that he 
coura’Embled if a leaf blew against him’ and his eyes—well, if 
the crowds that applauded him had once looked at those 
patient, wistful, quiet eyes, with their unutterable despair, 
those crowds would have laughed no more, unless tuey had 
indeed been devils. 
Who has delivered us unto you to be thus tortured and 
martyred? Who ?—O that awful eternal mystery that ye 
yourselves cannot explain! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE DOG AND THE DEVIL. 


Arter a space Gia quitted the city. What he did 1 
know not; but it is certain that be displeased the priestly 
authorities in some manner, and had te go stealthily aud 
swiftly out of Rome. For I heard many dark ominous 
words pass between him and his mates, ‘the pifferari, and 
the pifferart counselled flight; and he departed thence, all 
hurriedly, by night, taking me and the box of fantoccine 
with him. From the muttertd fragments of talk that I 
heard, I have a fearful fancy that he had killed some hap- 
Jess woman in a drunken brawl, and that the woman being 
a priest’s light-of-love, existence on the Seven Hills was no 
longer safe or cven possible for him. 

You will always find that these sluggards who are too, 
lazy to labour for themselves, and mek their support by 
means of some poor performing animal, are great brub2s as 
well as great cowards. Were you wise, you would forbid 
all such performances ; for, if the man who works neither 
brain nor body be deemed by you useless and of evil ex- 
ample to the community, what then must he be who, in 
order that he may live in 8 sot’s idleness and indulgence, 
does daily beat, fatigue, and torture a creature delivered 
into his power ? 

Hiding and skulking, and by means, I think, of false 
papers and names, Gia got across to Ostia; and thence 
‘went by sea to Marseilles. The horrors of this passage I 
cannot dwell upon. I was starved, sick, beaten for moan- 
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ing, and drenched in a deluge of rain that swept the whole 
Meditesranean with alinost the force of a water-spout. 
Had it not been for the goodness of an old weather-beaten 
sailor, who wrapped me in a morsel of tarpaulin, and tied 
me withsa rope to the seat, I must have been driven over- 
board, or have perished of wet and cold, whilst Gia below 
drank brandy and played dominoes with the half-drunk 
skipper of the rotten, groaning, olive-laden felucca. 

There is this that is consolatory in life; its darkest hours 
rarely have no ray of light; its woes, its tyrannies, its 
agonies, commonly give birth to some act of kindliness, or of 
courage, or of compassion, that arises in their midst as a palm 
in the desert ; it is little enough oftentimes, but it is some- 
thing ; something that just saves the carth from being hell. 

Marseilles lay white and blinding, and scorched with a 
hard burning sand-laden wind from the African shores, 
when we at length reached it after a hideous voyage of 
storm and heat, of hurricane and drouth united, a voyage 
through which the gkill of the old sailor I have named alone 
brought the vessel, whilst its captain lay drunk in the 
cabin, and the crew shrieked and roared to the saints. 

In Marseilles we tarried some time, and thence passed 
across France to Paris. 

It was the same old miserable life; the same tramping, 
and playing, and performing. 

‘O, what a happy little Shing art thou!’ said one day to 
me an honest, hut rather stupid dog (the only dog ever un- 
wise enough to envy me), who lived in a hut amidst the 
fields of the great south-west, with a goat-herd. ‘ Look at 
‘ne—I fare so hardly, I am out in all weathers, I never 
taste anything except a bit of bla¢k bread or rancid meat, I 
am all the year round with those silly goats, I never see 
anything all day but a plover or henharrier flitting by over 
the marches. How lucky thou !—to ride on the top of that 
box, and to be tossed sweet cakes and biscuits, and to have 
nothing at all to do but only to dance for thy living!’ 

Alas, he little knew the perpetual travail of my existence, 
and how gladly I would have changed places with him, and 
taken his black bread and his liberty together ! 

There is no labour so utterly weary and cruel under the 
sun as the labour which takes the semblance of pastime. 
For the dullard is free to go to his solitude, and weep his 
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heart oud, of he will, for the dead whom he laments; but 
Verdi must write his new opera thqugh the mistresg of his 
youth lies scarce cold in her coffin. 

Our passage across France occupied long ; going so slowly 
as we did, pausing at every little hamlet or wayside wine- 
shop on the road. The people on the whole were more 
cruel than those of the Campagna; the women were toil- 
hardened and sun-dried, and had not that frank sweet smile 
of Rome. There were often fairs, or fétes, on Saint-days, 
in the townships through which we went. 

These were very quaint and picturesque, I admit ; all the 
solour and the movement; all the gorgeous charlataus and 
conjurers ; all the saints and images and banners; all the 
white-robed choristers with their censcrs; all the flower- 
crowned girls with their crosses; all the chanting priests 
and singing women; all the green branches, and floating 
ribbons, aud ringing music, chimed in sv well with the old 
grey walls, and the high-peaked reofs, and the straight 
poplar trees, and the quiet narrow street. 

But on such popular days as these I‘ was so maddened 
with the noise and tumult, [ was so worn out with over 
exertion and pitiless demands on my frail strength, that at 
length, whenever we drew near the gates of a town, and I 
saw the gleam of the golden host uplifted, or heard the 
clamorous charivari of the fifes and drums, I trembled and 
sickened, and strove vammly to escape in any ditch or any 
hole, and was only dragged within the gates by sheer force, 
by curses and cuffs, and kicks and blows. ” 

Of course I had no power against my tyrant. I was a 
little weakly timid thing, and all the uatural agility and 
spirit I possessed were cramped by the garb in which he 
had imprisoned me, and cowed by the hunger to whith he 
subjected me. 

So my life passed: and I had been one year and a half 
with Gia, when at last we, drew near to Paris. I dreaded 
the city beyond all words to tell. I thought that there I 
should always see the host uplifted, and always hear the 
shrill din of the chartvart. 

Jn the country sometimes I had a respite, a breathing 
space: some woman milking her cattle gave me a drink 
from the foaming pail; some lad lying deep amongst the 
hay made me a nest beside him: some gentle cow w-uld 
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let me rest amongst the fodder of her stall; eome bi 
rough-foated dog about a farm would bring me food saa 
call me to his kennel; some young girl, leaning out of her 
lattice in some hostelry we stopped at, would call to Gia 
not to beat me, and would come down and caress me, and 
beg me of him for the night, and take me to her little bed 
under the eaves, and lull me to slumber like an infant 
against the warmth of her soft bare breast. 

But in the cities there were no pause, no pity, no peace, 
from morn till midnight, The very animals themselves in 
agony grew selfish, and had but little mercy for their kind, 
because, for their own dumb helpless lives, men had none. 

As we drew near Paris we came to a long steep stony 
street, uncleanly, unsavoury, full of noise; I heard them 
say that it was Sevres. I have ever since shuddered at 
the name when I have heard it spoken before those pretty 
porcelain things it christens. 

Here there was a crowd; the porcelain makers and 
ena had finished their work for the day; they were 
ounging and gossiping and singing, and sipping their 
coffee inside their hhouse-doors. 

Gia, as usual, wherever he could command an audience, 
set his box upright on its pole, opened its case, and began 
to play, bidding me dance t8 the music. The puppets 
never tired, of course; and I suppose he thought that I 
was like them. 

Now as it chamced I had performed all day long in the 
town of Versailles, hard by. I had scarcely had any rest ; 
and I did not know how to commence afresh. Dancing and 
performing are as severe a trial to ys as the hardest rowing 
or wrestling is to you; more so, indeed, because you, after 
all, are only doing that which you choose to do, and which 
is in a manner natural to you, whilst all these actions 
which you teach us are to us painful, unnatural, and full of 
an arduous strain and contortion, for which our nerves and 
muscles are utterly unfitted. 

The puppets danced gaily, as the organ handle turned ; I 
moved to and fro, as I ey Gee taught, on my hind legs; 
I smoked my little pipe; I struck my tiny tambourine that 
was hung round my neck ; I did all to the best that I could, 
and the youths, and the young girls, and the children, and 
the sturdy tanners of Billancourt and the wan pottery 
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painters of Sévres applauded gleefully and shrieked, ‘ En 
core, la Pipetta!—cncore, encore!’ so that I haa to go 
again and again through all my antics, and yet they were 
not satisfied. 

Now, 1 had heen performing all day long since 3unrise ; 
I had eaten nothing but the handful of boiled rice he had 
toxsed to me. I was very sick, and, tired, and worn out; 
and it so came to pass that, when in obedience to the ‘en- 
core, encore’ of the impatient and delighted little crowd, 
Gia shouted to me the word of command to commence 
afresh, I tried to dance again, but—my strength failing— 
tottered, and moaned, and fell, breaking in twain my litle 
painted tambourine. 

1 lay, stupeficd and sick, in the white dust. Gia furious, 
threw himself on me, and seized me by the neck, and beat 
me ;—ah! J] can feel the rain of the blows now. 

‘IT will teach thee to tire! I will teach thee to fall!’ he 
screamed aloud, and with every word the biting lash curled 
round my little quivering body. , 

‘Beast! would you kill the dog?’ cried one of the porce- 
lain makers, though he did not stir to succour me. 

‘It is mine!’ cried Gid, a coward though a brute. ‘It is 
mine, I will kill it surely ;—the little sluggish devil!’ 

Scarcely were the words ttjered, when suddenly a pon- 
derous body flung itself on my tormentor; a row of white 
and glistening tecth seized and shook him with tremendous 
force; he dropped me with a shriek of terror; aud my 
deliverer, in whom I recognised one of the princes of my 
own kind, caught me up in those massive fangs which had 
wrought my freedom, and bounded off with me in a stretch- 
ing gallop. “ 

The pressure of his jaws; the speed of his going; the 
heat; the bruises; the terror; At combined, made me 
insensible: this manner of deliverance was well-nigh as 
fearful as the torture itself had been: and I knew not 
where I was carried nor how long I remained unconscious. 

When I recovered my senses, I was lying on long grass 
beneath the trees of a garden: and over me stood my 
friend—a gigantic tawny-coloured Muscovite dog. Huge 
though he was, and with the grip and the claws of a lion, 
his eyes were soft and even tender, and gleamed very 
gently and benevolently on me from under the leonine 
waves of his shaggy mane 
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He addressed me in that universal tongue of ours which 
# one of tho many superjorities which we enjoy over men: 
—you, poor humanities, born on different banks of a river, 
or opposite sides of a plain, jabber Jargons mutually unin- 
telligible to eavh other, and on a public mart, or at a fir 
national,’ stand bewildered amidst a score of unknown 
tongues spoken by your next-door neighbour. But place 
a Labrador dog with a Pyrenean dog, let one of Poland 
mect one of Peru, and lo! you behold them intelligible to 
one another at once, able to exchange converse by a free- 
masonry to which the widest-spread of your brotherhood is 
as naught. For our race being too wise ever to build cither 
a Babel or a Babylon, no curse of coufusion rests on us, 
and though scattered all over the world, we are yet even as 
one great nation. 

‘I am Russ,’ said my deliverer. We always give our 
names frankly to each other; that base human device, an 
alias, is wholly unknown amongst us. ‘Lam Russ. I will 
not hurt you; you know that. We are far away from that 
brute, your taskmaster. No man can emulate my speed. 
T have raced even.with rein-deer; and have beaten them. 
You poor little frightened thing !—he would have killed 
you if I had not interfered. Are you a dancing-dog ?’ 

I groaned an assent: I wag ashamed of my profession, 
and of my little red jacket, and of the broken tambourine 
about my neck. 

‘ Ah, that is so like a man!’ said the giant Russ grimly. 
‘To case your liftle supple body in a tight bit of cloth, and 
to force you to strut awkwardly about on two legs, and to 
then call that sort of disfigurement “training” you. Well 
—I am glad that I saw you. I @y at all such creatures 
as Giik Wretched, lazy, lubberly ruffians, who are too idle 
to labour for their living, and torture a bear, or an ape, or 
a goat, or a puppy like you, to get the coins that they 
want for their food and their drink! I have had a tussle 
cre now with this Gia. Too idle a sot to work for himself, 
he is for ever pressing some innocent thing into his service, 
that he beats, and starves, and drives mad for his profit.’ 

I shuddered with the remembrance of my sufferings as 
he spoke; and with the pain of the bruises that covered 
every inch of my body. 

‘You are very id I faltered. ‘but how can you 
keep me from him?’ : 
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‘Why, see here. I will get you permission to stay in this 
place. You need not go out of the garden walls; und Gia 
will never dare to track me. Ask every one in Paris who 
Russ is and what he can do. If you feel well enough 
now, come within.’ c 

He stalked like a lion towards a low white stone build- 
ing; and I fecbly followed him, still wondering, dazed, and 
affrighted. My limbs ached, and my coat impeded my 
movements; but I managed to craw] after him meekly and 
feebly, through some winding grassy paths, all yellow with 
‘golden dandelions and shadowed with hanging boughs. At 
last we approached the low stone house; with a thatched 
roof on which pigeons sat pluming themselves, an old 
carved oak porch half smothered in that white creeper you 
eall traveller's joy, and some deep stone-embayed windows 
hidden likewise in ivy and creeping roses. Amongst all 
this verdure and blossom, there hung, half seen, a wooden 
board on whieh glistened a couchant silver stag. 

Russ crossed the threshold and mounted some broad 
wooden stairs, so black with age and slippery with polish 
that 1 had much ado to climb them after him. On the 
head of the stair-case he pushed open an unlatched door, 
thrust himself through it, and advanced into the chamber. 

It was broad and low, with casements looking out on 
sunny meadows; it was filled with what to me seemed 
lumber, quaint shapes and devices, shabby draperies, and 
strange wooden skeletons that filled me with terror. At 
what I afterwards knew was an easel, stood a young man 
painting; at a little distance sat a girl in a blue-serge 
gown, and with a white peaked cap. . 

It was to the woman ‘that Russ advanced ; taking me in 
his mouth, and laying me at her feet; then retreating a 
little, he gazed at her with eyes of wistful entreaty, thump. 
ing his bushy tail weightily on the floor. 

The young painter laughed. 

‘Another protégée, Russ? Verily thou art the most 
benevolent of all four-footed Christians !’ 

It was a misnomer. We have ever been pantheists; 
pagans, if you will. Had the dogs of Jerusalem been 
Christians, be sure that Pilate would have been torn limb 
from limb, and Peter with the lie upon his lips been bayed 
from out the hall of judgment. ere one dog lives and 
loves, there at least ia one friend faithful. 
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However, the speaker meant well, I doubt not; and 
Russ, understanding him, leapt on him in gratitude, 
knowing that he had obtained asylum for my helplessness, 

‘Poor little thing! How thin it is, and how frightened !’ 
said thé*young woman, who stooped over me and touched 
me gently. ‘This is the fifth dancing dog that Russ has 
brought ts me!’ , 

Russ thumped his tail in confirmation. 

‘The fifth! Where are they, then P’ the artist asked. 

‘O, I have placed them out; people around took them ; 
they are happy,’ the girl answered him, smiling and freeing 
me from my coat. ‘Ah, forgive me, Monsieur Carlos, I 
forgot that 1 was sitting; I have disarranged the pose!’ 

The painter looked down on her tenderly. 

‘No matter! The sun is low. We will put the canvas 
aside till te-morrow. Then I will paint you with the sick 
dog in your lap; that soft pity becomes you so well!’ 

She smiled again, and a bright warmth came over the 
cool clear olive of her cheek; then she rose and bore me 
from the chamber, followed by Russ. In a few moments 
Y was lying on some hay in a corner of a fragrant smelling 
loft, and being fed with fresh milk and bread, whilst Russ 
surveyed the operation with a good-natured and self-approv- 
ing air. ° 

That woman is an angel,’ he said to me as she passed 
out, leaving me cleansed, comforted, and refreshed. 

‘Who is she?’ I asked feebly. 

‘Our Madelon,’ he returned, as though all were uttered 
therein. ‘1 have lived with her ever since she was fifteen. 
She is twenty-two now. Philip Ferrand left me here when 
I wa® young. He never paid them, either, for his six 
months’ board and lodging. I have heard painters ga 
since then that he has risen to great eminence in england: 
Well, if be have, he has never thought of either his dog or 
his debts. The old Mére Bris, too, here nursed him 
through a dangerous illness ; and not so much as a kerchief 
for her throat has Philip ever sent her in payment.’ 

‘But they have been good to you?’ 

‘Good! Indeed they have. I was never happy with 
him. He would swear at me, and, what was worse, sneer 
at me. You know a dog would sooner be kicked than be 
laughed at. Here I have been happy all my days. It is 
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such a still, quiet, plecsant place; and one does as one 
likes. Sometimes I go out for a long ramble; when I do, 
I am sure to meet some animal in distress, and I rescue 
him, if I ean, and bring him to Madelon.’ 

‘That is very noble of you.’ 

‘O dear, no! It is just commonly right. [Life would 
get too smooth and too sleepy here if I did not go out 
soinetimes, and have a fight and a tussle over some bit of 
evil-doing. ‘or what else was I made so big and so strong? 
Do you know what they say in my country ?’ 

‘No. In Russia?’ 

‘In Russia. They don't let dogs enter churches, because 
they say that a dog once betrayed Noah to the devil for 
the sake of getting that thick warm coat which we northern 
dogs now all wear. Now, that isalie. It just shows the 
way men distort things. Amongst our traditions, which of 
course men can know nothing about, is one on that very 
point; and it runs thus, having nothing to do with Noah: 

‘In the very early age of the world there was a dog, very 
wise and brave, and who hated a lie most of all the sins 
under the sun. 

‘Now, this dog one day came to a church, where a 

reacher was being listened to as though he were an angel 
from heaven. The dog knew better, and sprang on him, 
and tore off his robes, and showed a cloven hoot and a tail 
beneath them. ‘Foolish people!” cried the dog, “your 
priest is the devil of Falschood;” and hé drove the devil 
out of the sanctuary. 

‘He went to a second church, and found the priest th 
devil of Greed, and drove him out the same. 

‘He went to a third, and there exposed the dtvil of 
Lust; and toa fourth, and there unmasked the devil of 
Self-love ; and to a fifth, and there sprang upon the devil 
af Empty-words; and the people all stood aloof and 
wondering, and cried, “ Eh, then! are our priests all devils?” 

‘But the devils themselves were sorely frightened, and 
said, “If the dog tear off all lies, then the trade of devils 
and priests will be gone?” So they banded themselves 
together, and persuaded the foolish pepe that the dog 
was a wizard, and must be killed for the weal of the world. 
And in the end, the wicked people stoned the dog to 
death; and he died because he dared to witness the 
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truth, and had not left those fools alone to their worship 
of falsehoods. : 

‘And from that day, devils still having great influence 
and, above all, being strong in all pulpits, whence they 
throw qust in the eves of the multitude, they have always 
hated all dogs, and have forbad them out of their churches.* 
This is the true tradition. The other fable is a devil’s 
device.’ ° 

I thanked him for his instruction, but being still faint 
and weary, longed in my soul to be quiet and sleep. Be- 
sides, when you have just been in the grip of a cruel man, 
it seems to you that the devils themselves can hardly be 
very much worse to deal with, and you hardly feel that 
proper abhorrence of them which you would do at any 
other time. 

Returning to present matters, I asked him who was that 
youth whom I had seen in the painting-chamber. . 

‘O, an artist!’ answered Russ, with a little good-natured 
sontempt. ‘ All the men who come to this place are artists. 
That one has beer here since the first days of March. By 
name he is Carlos Merle. Ile is of very great genius cer- 
tainly; but I am not sure of him for all that. He is fitful 
Ile works with great spurts, and then docs nothing for 
days, except lie on the grass and dream, or murmur to 
Madelon. Genius is a great thing, of course! but it is 
not everything. Genius is like a spirit flame; but genius 
must have ity armour of application, as the flame must 
have its lamp-shade, or both will go out under a blast of 
rough wind.’ 

‘What was he doing when I saw them ?” 

‘ Painting her portrait. All o€ them like to do that. It 
occupied Jean Stenlinck six weeks last year to get the por- 
traits of a brown pipkin and a market-cabbage; and Jean 
still is mad with himself because the pipkin won’t look old 
enough, and the cabbage will look too green on his canvas, 
do what he will to alter them. Ah, the ecstasies I have 
heard him go into over a well-painted wooden pail, or a 
pinch of snuff in a paper! They see nought to adore in 
seal pails and papers of enuff, then how can the mere 
imitation of the thing have any worth?’ 


® Except in Scotland; where I su that the people's gratitude 
t their Colley-dogs is too strong for faa te nquidh if. 
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I was too tired and ill to take any interest in his diequiat- 
tion. Since that time I have heard plenty of art*jargon 
talked by half the connoisseurs of Europe; but I am not 
sure that I ever heard anything more direct to the point, 
or more truly sensible, than this objection from Rugs. But 
Russ is not the world; and meantime Meissonniers fetch 
the same prices as Raphaels. : 

‘T like artists,’ continued ay instructor, laying his mas- 
sive form down to rest. ‘They are side: you know. 
They will stare for hours ata ripple of water, or a few 
twisted twigs, and they always talk as if heaven and earth 
depended on their hogs’ bristles and their oil-tubes. But 
they are a kindly, simple, genial race as a rule. They are 
so ignorant, and know nothing about a bird except the hue 
of its feathers, and nothing about a dog except the tint of 
his coat, and nothing about a woman except the red in her 
lips and the white in her limbs, going altogether by the 
surface of things and fancying they have got “atmo- 
sphere”’ in dabs of grey and yellow, and “ distance” in 
streaks of flake-white, and “sunset” In scumbled lakes 
and ochres. Yet they are very happy én that innocent 
blissful stupidity of theirs, and, like all happy people, are 

ood-natured. Of course no dog«was ever so ridiculous as 

o draw an imitation dog, and éake pleasure in the canvas 
creature that could not bark, 6r move, or smell, or feel. 
But then so many of men’s pursuits do look so trivial to 
us that I scarcely think Art, as they call it,,is much worse 
than anything else. And it hurts nothing, which is more 
than can be said of the generality of their pastimes.’ 

‘You do not think well of men?’ 

‘O yes, well enough,’ said Russ carelessly, as a giant, will 
speak of pigmies. ‘There are only two animals in all 
creation that I hate, and they are a cat and a woman.’ 

“You think these two alike, then?’ 

‘Alike’ My dear little soul, they are one and the same! 
When cats die, they become women. Did you never know 
that? Look at their pretty little teeth, their velvet skins, 
their agile grace, their idolatry of warmth, and ease, and 
good living; their chilly sensualism; their frolics, that 
always end in a scratch to their playmate; their passion 
for chasing a mouse or a lover, that, once caught and slain, 
is valueless vermin for evermore in their sight. The cata 
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keep all their characteristics when they turn into women. 
We becéme men, it is said, though I doubt it myself; for 
it would be hard to descend in the scale of creation. But 
dogs who believe this affirm that our singular antagonism 
to cats i instinctive, as against our future betrayers in 
our future state of existence. The dog that kills a cat 
will, it is said by our poodle-pundits, meet that cat as a 
woman when he is a man, and will marry her. There 
seems no justice in so terrible a punishment; but if true, it 
serves to explain the “cat and dog life’’ of most marriages.’ 
_ And with that Russ, fatigued by his long gallop throuch 
the heat of the noon, composed himself to sleep; and slept 
with fits and starts, and mutterings and growls, caused, he 
afterwards told me, by a dream which he had of a tortoise- 
shell cat, whom he had once slain in the days of his youth, 
incited thereto by his master, and who appeared to him in 
his slumber, with prophecies of her vengeance. 

I, overpowered with pain, joy, fear, and fatigue, all com- 
mingled, slept also, and forgot in slumber all my bruises, 
my woes, and my exile. 

Ah, when I awoke, how delightful it was: No coat Im- 
prisoning my limbs, no stick shaken in my eyes, no kick 
thrust into my ribs, no curse hurled at my defenceless 
weakness! It was all calm,*and still, and sweet. The 
bright summer sun-light came streaming in; the apple- 
boughs, fruit-laden, swayed against the windows, the cocks 
crew near at hamd, the sheep bleated afar, the pleasant 
scents of fruits and of blossoms and of herbs blew in upon 
the south-west wind; and I rejoiced in all this freedom, 
peace, and loveliness, with that gratitude which is a dog’s 
religiog. 

Why have you not more of it in yours ? 

The Romans, I have heard tell, veiled their faces in 
prayer: that was fear. The Greeks stood, with eyes 
fastened on the earth: that was meditation. The Chris- 
tians kneel: that is entreaty. There were but the poor 
Peruvians, who bowed low, lifting their eyes to heaven, 
and showering kisses in the air: that was rejoicing, thank- 
fulness, and adoration, all in one. 

And you think you are holier than they wereP 

Well, think so if you like. 
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CHAPTER X¥XVI. 
fHE SILVER STAG. 


{rv was a tranquil rragrant place, this little hostelry of 
the Silver Stag. It was quite old, and very rustic, though 
yet so near to Paris. : 

Its gardens were famous for their peaches, and its hives 
for their honey. It was a drowsy, shady, odorous place, 
full of the murmurs of birds, and of bees, and of ever- 
tremulous leaves. Untrained roses bloomed in every nook 
and corner, and pigeons and doves by the hundred flew all 
day in and out of a great square stone dove-cot, that had 
been built in the years of the Dame de Beauté. For 
human life about it there were only the cheery old woman, 
Manon Bris, her daughter Madelon, and the painter Carlos 
Merle. 

Their house was much frequented by artists, who came 
thither for sake of economy, fresh air, solitude, and the 
beauty of the woods; men could live there for a few francs 
a weck, enjoy all the stillness of the country, watch all the 
charm of woodland life, and yet withal be in Paris in less 
than an hour. The place was indced consecrated to artists, 
and few others ever intruded there, unless it were some 
gay group of students and grisettes on a Sunday, after a 
childish frolie in the wood, and some wild, rounds of games 
and dances under the orchard-trees. All the week it was 
very still, still as death, except for the fluttering of the 
doves, and the singing of the birds, and the turning of the 
water-whcel, and now And then the bay of Russ. ; 

For old Manon Bris, being well off, and her daughter 
well dowered, and being, moreover, an honest, fearless, 
pure-living old woman, cared not if she displeased her 

atrons ; and set her face straight against all those Greek- 
imbed models and Egyptian-eyed companions whom the 
uaa would fain have brought thither; and she would 

ave none of them—ng, not if it were ever so—and made 
ber will feit on her guests, who laughed indeed, but yet 
obeyed, and came there only with male comrades. 

It is needless to say what a paradise this place was to mo 
—a poor little terrified, agonised, hunted creature, who for 
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a year,and a half had, only known blows, ana kicks, and 
hunger, and thirst, and bag Serica They let me dream or 
doze all my hours away ; play at will in the sweet unshaven 
grasses; roll the fallen apples about as balls, and roam 
from dfiwn to twilight in the deep old leafy ways of the 
tragrant-scented garden. 

It seemed to me.happiness exquisite enough only to 
stretch my limbs in peace on the cool moss; only to pass 
the whole blithe day without one voice raised in anger 
at me; only just to be fed, and to be clean, and to be left 
quite free. The passion for freedom is intense in dogs. 
Men do not much mind the gall of fetters, if so be that 
those fetters are well gilded. But the gilt on a chain 
makes it none the better to us; and we pine, and fret, and 
thirst for liberty, with a force you can never know—you, 
who so continually sell yourselves into bondage for the“ 
sake of the purchase-price. 

Moreover, there waa one person very good to me—ever 
gentle, ever thoughtful, ever kind. This was Madelon 
Bris. : 

She had not very much beauty, this Madelon; not at 
least after the vivid colouring and the exuberant outline of 
Avice Dare, who had the scgrlet bloom on her cheeks and 
the northern gold in her Imir. She was very slender, and 
very pale, with great dark changing eyes, and swift small 
feet, and a mouth which, though somewhat large, yet had a 
emile so sweet that it had loveliness. 

In every iota she was so unlike to what Avice had been 

ein the old Peak days, that the contrast was almost startling 
to me. She was so skilled ateevery sort of work; so 
rapié and lithe in every kind of movement; she seemed so 
erpetually content; she sang so constantly over her 
tioar, indoor or out. 

She knew every fowl by name; she would twist the 
humblest grasses and flowers into such pretty forms; she 
did all household things with so neat yet so elegant a 
touch ; she dressed so simply, yet with so much grace and 
suitability for the work she tid ; with never any ornament 
save only one plain and massive cross of gold hung on a 
string of ivory beads. Everything about her was in 
harmony, and her life ‘seemed set to music,’ though it was 
a life of continual industry, and of even prosaic cares. 
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Her mother was very old, and ,did little save sit in the 
sun and read her well-worn book of Hours. All the toil 
and the thought of the place fell upon Madelon ; and there 
were no boards so white, no brazen pans so shining, no 
pottery so clean, no honey so clear, no poultry so plump, 
no plants so healthful, no omelettes so lightly tossed, no 
bed so sweetly-lavender-scented, as those of ‘the Silver 
Stag. 

This life of hers was prose, even as had been Avice’s; 
but there was a poetry in it. 

It was not heavy-weighted with tawdry fol'ies; it was 
not fevered with discontent; it was not disfigured by an 
everlasting straining after something unpossessed; it was 
not hideous with the dead incurable poverty of spirit, and 
abject slavery to the dominion of ignorance, that are so 
appallingly hopeless in the lives of your English poor. 

Avice had wreathed huge glass beads on her throat, red 
and yellow and blue; Madelon never wore but the ivory 
necklace that had been her great-preat-grandmother'’s. 
Avice had worn a gown of many colours, and of as many 
rags; Madelon wore one of dark-blue serge, but whole and 
deftly shaped. Avice, gathering radishes for the dinner- 
table, had thrown them all together, wet and soiled with 
the clods of their native earth; Madelon washed them 
heedfully, set them in little dainty pyramids of red and 
white, and garnished the whole with blossoming thyme. 
Avice at her work had kept her mouth suilenly tight set; 
Madelon at her work sung like some blithe bird. In Avice 

overty had been dire ugliness and sulky wrath; in 
Madelon poverty was smiling patience and thoughtful 
content. : 

But there is no need to amplify examples; the one was 
Gallic and the other British. 

Life went very softly and happily at the Silver Stag: old 
Manon Bris was a cheery old soul, with a stock of quaint 
legendary lore from her native province and a mirthful 
temper combined with a sturdy will. There was no one at 
the house that summer save Carlos Merle, and he lived 
almost like their son and brother. He was a man of seven 
or eight-and-twenty, Bohemian, enthusiast, and artist; he 
had few friends and little gold, but in compensation he had 
; most singular persoral beauty and as singular a genius 
or art 
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I have never in my life seen a man more beautiful than 
Carlos ; ¢he was like some perfect classic statue, and was 
radiantly fair with golden locks, though the country of his 
birth was far away south, touching the Pyrenees. They 
did not know very much about him; but from what he had 
said it had transpired that his mother had been a woman of 
noble family, who had contracted a low marriage with an 
opera-singer. Both were dead now, leaving him their 
beauty, their artistic dreams, and their poverty. 

It was easy to see that there was more than friendship 
betwixt Madelon and her guest. She was reserved wit 
him ; and as shy as the natural dignity about her, and her 
clear and candid nature, permittcd : but he never addressed 
her without the blood tinging her pale check, and he never 
entered her presence without her deep dark eyes kindling 
with a richer glow. As for the young man, he seemed ir- 
resistibly drawn to the peace and purity of this character ~ 
80 Opposite to his own; He watched her swift yet soft move- 
ments as she went about her household labour, ohne hast, 
ohne rast, with thé sume pleasure that he watched the 
graceful flight of a dove; he appealed to her continually 
for ber opinion of his art, and listened to her with loving 
reverence. For Madelons though by no means what you 
terin an educated woman, was of that natural intelligence 
which to a great extent supplies education by observation, 
and had heard and seen so much of art from her childhood, 
that her power of criticism was considerable when her 
modesty allowed her to give judgment. 

She had a strong influence over Carlos Merle: when he, 
&ith his native southern indolence, would lie all through 
the long sunny hours under the acacia shadows, ee 
of many pictures but executing none, she would approac 
him gently and murmur: ‘ Dreams are the artist’s heaven ; 
but they are not the highway to fame, my friend.’ And 
he, roused by that hint, would then rise, and shake himself, 
and go within, to work at his great picture for the Salon, 
or bring his tools into the open air, and sketch all manner 
of living things and floral life around hin. 

‘They love one another,’ I said to Russ, when I had been 
there a week or two. 

‘I suppose they do,’ he answered reulctanny ‘But I 
hardly approve of it. There have been many better men 
here than Carlos; and she has never cared for them.’ 
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‘What is amiss with Carlos?’ I asked; for indeed I] 
liked the young man myself; he was gentle of natvre, and 
often played with me. 

‘There is this amiss,’ said shrewd Russ. ‘Tie is the 
weaker of the two. Not in talent; he has superb talent, 
but in character. And there is always woe in such cases.’ 

‘May she not strengthen him? inspire him ?’ 

‘Where did you catch up that human cant? Do not 
believe that women ever do that. When a man is strong 
but has fallen, a great-minded woman may raise him to het 
height, to above her height; if she only move him with 
passion enough. But where a man is radically weak it is not 
in any woman to do it. A mistrese may, perhaps, because 
the tenure of a mistress is always uncertain, which piques 
and spurs him to retain her; but a wife never will, Her 
attraction falls away into habit; and her spell dissolves in 
familiarity.’ 

Bu look what influence Madelon has over this painter 
already.’ 

ah yen Because he is a little in ‘love with her; and 
is under the first charm of her swect modest worth, her 
lofty pure wisdom. But if he were to marry her these 
would svon grow only wearisome to him, if only by reason 
of their superiority to himself; and he would be sure to 
forsake them for sake of some warmer, fuller, and more 
merely sensual charm. Madclon is an angel to those who 
have studied her nature; but she is only a quiet good girl 
of the people to others, and she cannot, you know, be 
ealled beautiful.’ 

‘Are only beautiful women beloved then ?’ 

‘O yes! I have scen men mad for a woman who had 
acarcely a good feature in her face; but then she nad a 
diable au corps that supplied the place of beauty and se- 
duced them.’ 

‘A diable au corps?’ 

‘Au corps, et adlesprit,et a Vdme! A woman who was 
once a cat, my dear: which Madelon never can have been.’ 

I said nothing ; though I wondered greatly why a woman 
was likely to be less beloved because she was an angel 
than if she had been a cat; and I wondered also why 
diable aw corps should be such a great attraction. 

T do not wonder now: nor will you either, if you have 
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studiod the sex, and know all that Russ meant by the three 
little werds. ; 

However, despite the chill that ho threw on it, I con- 
tinued to weave my little romance in those pleasant sum- 
mer dayg, under the great blossoming lilacs and lindens of 
the place of my refuge; and I think that Madclon and 
Carlos Merle wove theirs too. 

She was seldom alene with him, for the white tower of 
Mére Manon’s head-gcar was ever in sight, in the sa:ne 
chamber or through some open door. But continually 
when she was out among the flowers, or the poultry, or the 
beehives, tying up the sweet-scented stocks, or gathering 
the rose-leaves to dry for pot-pourri, or calling the pigeons 
“round for food, Carlos would come down from his painting 
attic, and saunter forth likewise, and stand beside her in his 
picturesque linen blouse, with the sun on his handsome 
golden nead, snicking, and smiling, and somctimes tender-~ 
‘hg a nominal help. 

And at such times le would talk tenderly to her, wist- 
fully and sadly too, for he was alone in the world, and poor, 
and very ambitious; and Madelon would let the rose-leaves 
roll down on the turf again, or the grain all tumble in a heap 
at her feet, whilst she listened with tears that did not fall 
just gleaming in her great so& eyes ;—the tears of a yearn- 
ing sympathy which was, though she scarcely knew it, love. 

At such times, also, Russ would growl, where he was 
stretched full Iqngth under the trees. 

‘There have been many better men here than he,’ he 
would grumble in my ear; ‘and she never hearkencd to 
“one of them like that. O, he is well enough; I do not 
say anything against him ; but he-is of the stuff, look you, 
to make a great name by his genius one hour, and kill him- 
self for a courtesan the next.’ 

I, with the obstinacy of youth, disbelieved his verdict, 
and thought much better things of this sunny-haired 
southerner. 

I lived a good deal in Carlos’ atelier ; in rainy days I was 
there entirely; and I think that I got to understand him 
better than stout old Russ, with his preconceived conclu- 
sions, ever did. Experience is an excellent spy-glass; but it 
has this drawback, that prejudice very often slends the lens. 

Carlos, with all his beauty and talent, and mingled force 
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and indolence, had had but a rough life; and had bees 
sorcly tossed and evilly entreatec, and had suffered much 
from poverty and other ills. 

This place in its peace and poetry was much such # haven 
to him as to me; its calm idyllic daye were sweet ¢o him as 
to myself; life hore, under these blossoming limes, these 
clouds of foliage and flowers, seemed so still and fair a 
thing, so fit for dreams, so free of jain. 

There are pauses in all your lives in which a balmy rest 
comes unto you, and you say, ‘!t is well with me; [ will 
look neither at the years that lie behind me nor before.’ 
lt was such a pause in this young painter’s. In sucha 
scason a young man’s ‘fancies lightly turn to thoughts of 
love’—love for any woman near to him; any woman youth- 
ful enough to have in her the likeness of an idcal, and fair 
enough to seem to him the source wheuce his peace comes. 

““Madclon was both these, and she was more. She was a 
woman who won his reverence by her pure straight 
thoughts, free of all guile; who charmed his eye with the 
grave grace and the lithe ease of her movements ; and who 
made that poverty, which so long had been the King of 
Terrors to him, wear an aspect of sweet serene simplicity, 
which appeared of higher worth than riches. 

He loved her therefore ; lo~ed her truthfully ; if in such 
a season of summer and of rest he would have thus loved 
equally any mindless, laughing, red-lipped girl, or any 
dark-browed, lustrous-eyed faithless wanton, who should 
have been beside him in that soft maturity of the full year. 

The influence Madelon had on him was very genuine, if 
not destined to be very enduring. She seldom advised ; 
she never preached ; she jas disposed rather to undervalue 
her own powers of judgment, than to exalt them. But the 
very sight of her, in the untiring industry of her simple 
life, was of itself a tonic to the indolence of genius ; and 
beneath her honest humility there was a force of enthu- 
siasm for all high purpose and achievement, that acted as a 
fulcrum to the too facile talents of her guest. 

What he felt towards her it was plain to see; her own 
feelings were deeper hid, and less easy to guess. But that 
his presence was welcome to her, and his success dear, there 
could be little doubt ; and her sincere belief in the great- 
ness of his future was in itself enough to stimulate a mac 
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of spirit and of sensitiveness towards the realization of its 
inspiring prophecies. * 

So the summer sped sweetly away with us all; the pass- 
jing of time scarcely noticed except by the change of apple- 
buds to,fruit, and the appearance and disappearance of the 
ruddy gold-starred straw berrics underneath their leaves. 

Two other artists passed part of the scason there, but 
they were two aged men, severally painters of landscape 
and of animals ; and their presence in no way jarred upon 
the harmony. Indeed, in a manner they contributed to it, 
for they had both fame and influence in the world of art, 
and they also saw great things in the works of Carlos 
Merle, and bade him be sure of that ultimate victory over 
the world, of which he often despaired: the ten years in 
which he had studied art having been a decade af failure, 
neglect, and privation. ~ 

With fresh heart put into him, the young man laboured 
hard during those long, clear, midsummer days; taking his 
recompense in the codl of the] dewy evenings, with the 
great stars shining out, and the nightingales singing in the 
orchard, whilst Madelon, sitting in the porch, let her work 
fall upon her knee, and listened to him as he murmured 
passages of the Nuits d’Octobre, or of the Ohants du Ore- 
puscule, their melancholy and fervid poetry seemmg, indeed, 
to be the very voices of the ‘night. 

I did not share Russ’s contempt for Art. To me it 
always appcared,a marvellous sorcery this, through which, 
by means of pigments and of oils, allthings of nature were 
made to have their being ona dull, dead piece of pine-wood 
Gr of paper. I have moaned at the misery of Landseer’s 
‘St. Giles ;’ I have barked furiougly at the hunting scenes 
of Snyders; I have howled with grief before the ‘Dead 
Trumpeter’s dog’ at Avignon; I have longed for old Trust 
to see the sheep of Bonheur and of Verbeckhoven; I 
have thirsted to pull the meat out of the basket of that 
bloated ‘Jack in Office ;—therefore there cannot be a 
doubt but that I have the true feeling for art in me. For 
this lies, I humbly submit, not half so much in the sharp- 
ness of criticism, as it does in the credence of sympathy. 

Hence I watched with interest the progress of ahs great 
picture with which Carlos was about to challenge the 
verdict of Psris in the Winter evhibition of the Salon. 

¥ 
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it was a very peculiar picture; in a style that is not 
popular in these days, when you ar& fond of little Cabinet 
sketches of every-day life, and of a realism that faithfully 
reproduces every rent in a worn carpet, every knot in a 
carpenter's piece of deal. , 

his picture of Carlos’ was gorgeous in hue, shadowy in 
meaning, had but little detail, and was of a terrible force 
and a passionate poetry. And yet the subject was very 
simple. It was only a man lying dead in a hot glow of 
sunset, with a wondrous fair face, and a fearful woe set 
upon it ; self-slain it was easy to tell: and away from him, 
looking back over her shoulder, was stealing through the 
hush and the heat, with the light of the west all about her 
like a fire, a woman, with a wicked laugh upon her mouth, 
and her bosom all bare, and her hand gathering up rich 
. uisordered gold-broidered robes. This strange work, which 
had no story, was called simply ‘Faustine,’ and it spoke 
for itsolf. 

It was of this subject and its treatment that the painters 
who came and went that summer at the Silver Stag pre- 
dicted such great things, ‘ 

There was a little one, a highly-finished study also, which 
he intended to send with it, for ‘sake of the contrast, as I 
suppose. This was quite a“small picture of a woman 
sitting in cool, grey, silver-toned light, that came in through 
an ivy-hung lattice’; her work, a common shirt of serge, 
had fallen on her lap, and her eyes were lifted to the soft 
night sky without, where the first stars were gleaming. 
The subject was of the slightest and simplest ; but the 
colour, the patience, the tender poetry in this moonlit face, 
made it beautiful. It was on this that he had been en- 
gaged when Russ told me that he was painting the portrait 
of Madelon Bris. 

‘Send them both,’ said one of the aged artists to him. 
‘They show that you can feel and fathom the two extreme 
opposites of woman’s nature, Without being able to do 
this, neither painter nor poet can be great.’ 

Doubtless the old man was right. 

But how many of you men write, think, paint, and speak 
as thought there were but one of these two sides to woman- 
hood—according as the brazen, or the silvern, round of the 
shield has been turned to you. 
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It was into autumn when those two paintings were alto- 
gether gompleted. Madelon looked at the one which so 
much resembled her, of which she had indeed been alike 
the theme and the inspiration, with a shy swect pleasure, 
that blushed a little in her pale check, and spoke eloquently 
in her d&rk eyes. But before the Faustine she stood far 
longer, lost in thought; gazing at it with an intensity, a 
wistful wonder, a fascjnated horror—even as a woman may 
gaze at a rival who, though steeped in sin, is yet throug 
gin victorious. 

It was in the hush of an October evening that she stood 
looking at it thus for the hundredth time, his latest touch 
having been put to it;.making more wicked the laugh of 
the courtesan, more lurid the sunset glow, more glitterin 
her robes of cloth of gold, more white and rigid the face of 
the dead man. ape 

The evening was very warm. The leaves of the creepers 
around the wide lattice were tinged with amber and 
crimson; the sun was- burning in the west; the great 
golden pears hung *motionless amongst their still green 
leaves ; the fragrance of ripened fruit, and of damp earth, 
and of late roses came in on the western wind. 

‘The large wooden chamber was half in shadow, half in 
light; the only sound upon the silence was the lowing of 
the cattle in the distant fields, and the coo of the doves 
ere they settle to rest. All was cool, and still, and balmy. 

Carlos approached her when she stood in front of the 
Faustine. 

‘Why will you look so much at that picture?’ ho said 
gently. ‘Why not look rather at the other, which is like 
yourself ?’ : 

Madéelon did not answer for some moments, and I thought 
a faint shudder came over her. 

‘It has the fascination of the unknown for me,’ she 
answered simply. 

‘The unknown, indeed! But that is not all?’ 

‘Not quite all. I am trying to see wherein lies that 
woman’s power—that terrible power which has ended in 
stretching him there—dcail.’ 

‘You cannot. No woman can seo it—unless sho be like 
that woman herself.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that? Iam not. 
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‘Why? You say it is the sorcery of the unknown 
In saying that you have said you cannot comprehen it.’ 

‘I ought to have said rather the unfamiliar. It cannot 
be unknown to me, since I feel it. It hurts me; it setae 
me; it is an awful thing—that witchery of sin, that has 
such irresistible seduction for all men!’ 

And whilst she spoke she still gazed with the same pecu- 
liar intensity of regard into the wicked eyes of the Faus- 
tine, till it seemed as though she read a living mind, a 
living vice, a living lie, in that pictured sembiance of a gold- 
decked crime. 

Carlos, in answer, moved the other picture before her. 

‘Nay,’ he said softly, ‘if Faustiae triumph over some, 
others are saved—saved by such pure eyes as those that 
win them to their higher dreams,—to duty, peace, and 

s@onour. Fora scason Kaustine may allure; but the gold 

on her garments is bought by blood, and the cruel hot sun 
of passion kills. Men seek to rest for their lifetime in 
the holy light of those calm stars.’ 

Madelon smiled: the smile of a woman who believes, 
and for whom belief is beatitude. Yet the smile died soon 
upon her face, and she looked not at the woman who sat 
dreaming in the starlight, but still on the wicked eyes of 
the Faustine. . 

‘It may be so,’ she said, under her breath; ‘but your 
encil was closer to truth than your words. Look hee 
ies dead ; and she—she sits there by the Jgttice alone.’ 

Then she passed swiftly from the painting chamber, as 
though fearful that her answer bere some interpretation 
that she could ul endure to hear him give; some self- 
betrayal which for one brief moment had escaped her. 

Alone! Carlos echoed iho word as he stood before the 
little portrait, which caught the fading light ~: the west 
upon it. The word scemed to strike heavily on his ear; 
dully upon his heart, as with the melancholy of aforeboding. 

This little slender, simple study had more sadness in it 
than he had ever noted whilst occupied in creating it. The 
weary folding of the hands, the meditation of the uplifted 
eyes, the thoughtful shadowy smile upon the mouth, the 
faint grey light that seemed to float around the form ;—all 
were sad with the infinite sadness of resignation, the sad- 
ness of a woman alone with her perished youth ;—alone 
for evermore. 
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Theface was the face of Madelon ; but on it was a griet, 
around it was a solitude, that were as yet far from her; that 
as yet had never even touched her cheerful tranquil life. 

‘It is Faustine, who dies alone!’ he muttered, as though 
he repédlled the thought her words had conjured up. ‘ Not 
such women as Madelon. They die in the ripeness of 
time, after a life of.peace, with their children and their 
grandchildren about them." 

He went to the open window and leaned his arms on it, 
and looked down on the garden below. He was very 
thoughtful and touched, I thought with a reflex of Made- 
lon’s sadness. ° 

I wondered if he had ever been beneath the sorcery of 
such as that Faustine whom he had painted there; or, 
whether it were only by some foreboding of a fate to come. 
that he had dreamed that dark and awful story, and 
wrought it out with colour till it seemed the'record otf a fact. 

I could not but faney it the last. 

The fair face of this young painter was very frank, and 
tender, and eager; it had sorrow and unrest, and desire 
upon it, but these were all untainted by evil: it had rather 
the longing for a fuller life in it than the fatigue of one b 
whom the uttermost possibilities of life have been exhausted. 

Perhaps I hardly reasoned thus, then ; but I felt it : and 
now, looking back to that time through the light of my ex- 
perience, I am certain that I translated aright the look 
upon his features. 

As he leaned on the wooden window-sill, in the still green 
eparden beneath, where the moonlight already was stcaling, 
he saw Madclon. She was walling amidst her flowers, 
that #rew half wild amidst the grass and bushes. Now 
and then she stooped and raised some fallen carnation, or 
lifted some rose, which, overladen with dew, drooped down- 
ward and trembled, as a human heart that is too happy 
sinks and trembles with apprehension. 

Now and then, too, she moved aside, that her foot should 
not crnsh some tiny crawling thing, that had its one short 
hour of harmless joy amongst the leaves and grasses: now 
and then she lifted some little brown glow-worm, with its 
brightly burning lamp, up to some place of safety, on a 
leafy bough, or in the cup of a late lily : nay, even a beetle 
creeping with its load homeward, or even a sand-worm 
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crawling in the gravelled way, she stepped aside from 
leaving them their life. 

Would that more amongst you had that tender pity; 
had that reverence for the wonder of existence which is as 
joes in the tiniest fly that wings its way as in fne great 
eviathan of the sea. All things must suffer, and must 
think, since all things dread and trust: can tlicre be fear 
without mental torture? Can there be trust without 
emotional power? Ay—and thrusting a pin through the 
beetle’s body and cutting the brain from the living pigeon, 
in your hideous dissecting rooms, will not teach you this; 
it will only teach you to be blind to it. 

The young man leaning from the casement, hidden him- 
sclf amongst the thick screen of the ivy, watched her as 
»fhe moved. Perhaps that gentle compassion for the ‘low- 
liest thing that lived’ had greater sweetness in his sight 
because, to him, the world of men had been cruel and hard ; 
and the world of women had had for him some scorn, since 
he had not owned the gold that buys their kisses. 

When the stones of poverty and of disdain are rained 
from many hands upon one single head, he on whom the 
fall—bcing defenceless—grows one of two things beneat 
the storm: either he becomes case-hardened and ruthless 
in revenge or he grows weak as water, and is ready to sell 
his soul for the sweet balm of pity. To Carlos Mcrle— 
with the heart of a woman in his god-like young form— 
pity and comprehension bore so fair a likeness to love that, 

aying them with gratitude, he dreamed gratitude was also 
eee This error is common with you all; commonest with 
the tenderest of your ‘natures: but it 18 an error which 
often costs you more heavily than sin itself. For, ainongst 
you men and women, though there be absolute passion 
without love, there is no absolute love without passion. 

He watched her thus awhile, where she went amongst 
the trees, with the dark graceful folds of her dress sweep- 
ing aside the dews. 

On a sudden impulse, as it seemed, he left his studio, and 
ran lightly down the old broad oaken stairs, and went out 
into the garden. He was at her side ere she had heard his 
steps that fell so lightly on the grass. She started a little, 
and turned from him, as I noticed, having followed him 
myself out into the balmy evening air, 
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‘Madelon,’ he said to her, with a tremor in his voice, 
‘Madeéton,—it you wil? let it be so, you shall never sit at 
the lattice alone.’ 

She gave him one quick glance under her dark deep 
lashes then she was silent, her hand gathering the feath- 
ery crowns of tall seedling grasses that grew round her. 

‘May dt be so?’ he murmured. ‘ Have you faith enough 
in me to let me enter your life? You can make me what 
you will: will you give me place beside you always?’ 

She did not answer, but her drooped face flushed ti* all 
its colourlessness changed to a hot scarlet radiance, like the 
flush on the latest autumn roses. 

‘Tcll me,’ he murmured eagerly. ‘Can it be—that you 
have less pity for me than for that glow-worm that you 
lifted out of harm a moment ago? 1 love you, Madclon ; 
you must have known it all this summer through, and 1 
aa think—you have some love to give in recom- 

ense?’ 
: The glow died from her face; great tears stood unshed 
in re eyes; she frembled greatly whilst she left her hand 
Im nis. ® 

‘It is not a question of my love,’ she said, scarce audibly. 
‘It is of your peaces—your greatness,—your future. 
These lie far apart from me.’ 

‘They lie with you: with you alone!’ he answered her, 
with passionate belief in his own truth as he drew her 
nearer and negrer, and stooped his golden head, and kissed 
her where they stood beneath the great shadows of the dy. 
ing limes,’ 

For a moment Madelon surrendered herself to that sweet 
intoxication. But the breathless’trance endured but a little 
space ; she drew herself from him, and looked straight u 
into his eyes with that deep glance of hers that had in it’ 
such exhaustless tenderness and power of sacrifice. 

‘You speak in haste,’ she said tremulously. ‘I am the: 
ne woman near you; you have found some comprehension 
and some sympathy in me; you have a noble nature ;—and 
you offer me love. But, though I love you, Carlos, I am 
uot fit to be your wife!’ 

‘Not fit! My God! ’ he cried, ‘ what grace, what excel. 
lence, what purity of womanhood have there ever been 
found lacking in you?’ 
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‘Sho smiled taintly ; but her eyes never lost their steady. 
meditative wistfulness of regard. ' 

‘Nay, I speak the truth, she said gently. ‘Iam but one 
of the peopie; I have ever laboured with my hands; I am 
ignorant, even if sympathy teach me some few, things. 
You will be great, my friend; you will have fame, and 
fame brings fortune; I shall be no meet companion for 
you in that new life which so surely waits for you. I love 

ou—’ 

She paused, and stretched her hands out to him ina ges- 
ture of infinite tenderness, though her face the while grew 
yet more deadly pale. 

‘See! I do not seek to deny st or hide it. I love you, 
Carlos, but because I love you, I know—I know—that there 
will be no place for me in your future!’ 

,» He seized her outstretched hands, and poured forth 
poetic burning words of eloquence, that thrilled out upon 
the stillness of the antumn twilizht, and seemed to scorch 
and stagger her as they pierced her heart. But for her he 
swore he had been worthless; crushed beneath the load of 

overty and of the world’s neglect. Hcr influence alone 
fad breathed into him the strength to give form and sub- 
stance to the fair dream ofan idle brain. He had no name 
nor place in the world as yet: should he win either ever, it 
would be through her inspiration; through that brave ac- 
ceptance of the yoke of toil, which, beholding in her, he 
at length had followed. e 

So he urged and pleaded till the ardent eloquence of 
at was as a whirl of fire in which her thought and her 
will were caught, and blinded, and consumed. Yet not 
wholly ; for this woman’s love was—unlike the love of her 
sex—without one taint of selfishness, or of vain desire, or 
of untrue appraisement. 

‘You speak generously, she murmured, whilst her heart 
heaved and her lips quivered, ‘ But you speak in blindness. 
You love me now—O yes !—but for how long? Nay, it is 
not that I distrust you. I distrust myself. I may be well in 
your sight here—here in solitude and in summer—but with 
the moment that brings you fame, and that the world usurpe 
you, I shall be no more thanakindly memory in yourheart—' 

‘A memory! Ifever I love you less, if ever I leave your 
side, may God—’ 
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‘Hysh! The future is not in your nanos; not in mine. 
Call no curse upon it. It will not be possible that you should 
love me always. Ihave not beauty ; I have not knowledge; 
Tam only, after all, a peasant trained to household labours. If 
I were@o become your wife, what would you say inthe yearsto 
tome?—you would say this woman hasno likeness with my life 
as it’stantls now; no kinship with my fame; no fitness for my 
career. You would sa it—-nasuredly—in your own heart—’ 

‘Are you mad?’ ‘< cried with impetuous interruption. 
‘Am I a noble or aprince, that you should look on me with 
this proud humility—treat me thus, as though I were some 
creature of ahigher sphere descended to youP You know 
my history, my poverty, my dependence on my own labours ; 
the neglect the world has had of me, the chances that I shall 
never be able, do what I may, to give my name to famine. As I 
stand now, I am barely your equal. You have certain 
possessions; Ihave none. Tv me this sweet and tranquil 
pace is the happiest home that I have everknown. Is ita 

ittle thing to ask you to let me share it always?—to ask 

you to let me, in the fever and disappointments of a paint- 
er’s career, alway’ have its rest and innocence to return to 
for shelter and for hope? No! it is because it is so great 
a thing—a thing so utterly beyond my rights to claim and 
my power to requite—thaf°you draw yourself aloof from 
me, and plead your own unworthiness, in the noble false- 
hood of a woman’s pity!’ 

The words p6éured from his lips with all the vivacious fire 
of his southerner’s temperament, and with all the fiery re- 

eproach of that upbraiding selfishness which always sounds 
upon a woman’s ear as love itself jncarnate. It moved her 
strangely. The colour came and went upon her face; her 
limbs trembled ; her lips parted with swift uneven breaths. 
She looked up swiftly in his face with the great tears heavy 
on her lashes. 

‘Ah, if I could be of use or service to you,’ she mur- 
mured; ‘if I could be sure that you never could repent.’ 

She needed to say no more: he stooped again his 
beautiful fair head, and his lips rested on hers unchidden. 

They wandered long together that evening, through the 
lonely moonlit orchards, and the deep cool gardens; on 
which the last glow, and the last breeze, and the last sigh 
of the dying summer were lingering, as though loth to pass 
away and leave the earth to silence, snow, and shadow. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


FAUSTINA VICTRIX. 
o 

Lire at the Silver Stag, which had been full of peace be. 
fore, now deepened into happiness. .The beatitude of con. 
ferred and mutual love was there; nor was there any 
hindrance to it, nor any shade to mar it. 

The old Mére Bris had grown to regard with unusual 
favour this golden-haired young stranger, who treated her 
with all a son’s reverent kindliness; and she offered no 
opposition to his marriage with Madelon, desiring only 
that he should achieve some public success that should be 
a guarantce of his ability to add somewhat to her own 
‘slender store. And to this Carlos Merle offered but little 
opposition: he was too proud and honest to seek to live in 
idleness upon these women ; and, indeed, though he knew 
it, not, so much of the desire of rest, and so little of the 
desire of passion, was in his love, that it was almost enough 
to him to be certain’of this simple asylum and this innocent 
affection that he had already gained. So all things went 
sinoothly and joyously in this primitive and pleasant spot. 
lis pictures were complcted ; his time was his own; he 
could spend it at will with Madelon ; aiding her in her out- 
door tasks; watching her in her m-door occupations; 
listening kinaly to the old dame’s legefidary lore; and 
even spending his strength in such useful fashion as the 
hewing of wood for the winter firing, and the fetching of 
buckets of water from the distant well in the orchard. As 
for Madelon—there was in her fathomless cyes suchea look 
of tranquil intensity, of unutterable joy, as I have never 
reen on any human face; she spoke but seldom ; but her 
voice as she sang at her work had the sweetness in it of 
one continual hymn of praise; and to her the russet 
autumn was as the golden dawuing of years of perpetual 
summer. 

Russ alone was il)-satisfied. 

‘It is not well,’ he muttered to me. ‘It is not well 
He is sincere?—O yes, he is sincere; men mostly are 
whilst they talk of love. But it is only affection with him ; 
there is no passion in it; and no man, with his beauty and 
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bis nature, ever passes by — all bis lifelong. Hewill 
know that one day—and she too. But we cando no good. 
Don’t let us talk of it.’ 

‘Is passiqn such a good thing, then P’ 

Russ¢rowled a whole satire. 

‘Good? It is a devil, my dear: and one that the dog 
I told yo about never succeeded in driving out, whether 
from ehiseh: or castle, or cottage. It ia a devil that will 
tempt Carlos Merle, sooner or later; and it will drag him 
away from her in the end, let him scek or strive as ho may.’ 

The winter soon came. It was very cold, but very 
bright. Carlos sold a little landscape to a stranger who, 
resting at the Silver Stag, chanced to see, and paid five 
gold p‘eces for it; and he spent all the five in purchasing 
a sct of furs for Madclon. She chid him gently for the 
extravagance, but smiled on him for the love shown therci« 
She wrapped them about her mother, and moved blithcly in 
the snow to feed her poultry and her doves, quite warm in 
her dress of serge, from the rapture and the peace that 
dwelt together in her heart. 

The broad low kitchen of the place was always ruddil 
bright from the big fire of i that burned on an old. 
fashioned hearth, built “long, they said, ero stoves were 
known. It had a pleasant? odour always in it, from the 
many herbs that hung from the ceiling beams; knots of 
dried thyme, and marjoram, and sage, and rue. The 
reddened lightsof the stormy winter days played chcerily 
upon the brass and pewter that, shining like gold and silver, 

, filled the black oak shelves. 

All day long the little birds would crowd under the case- 
menés for food that Madelon threw them ; and the droll- 
visaged ducks, and the neat coquettish hens, when wet or 
cold, would come through the door she opened for them— 
the former with solemn march, and shrewd all-secing eyes, 
the latter with coy dainty steps, and shy sidelong glances— 
and go straightway to the fest: and there sit and dry 
their plumage and dress themselves, and turn their heads 
over their shoulders to survey themselves, precisely as I 
have seen great ladies do before their mirrors. When dusk 
closed in, and the fowls were all at roost, and the oil lamp 
lighted, Russ and I would lie alone within the warmth of 
the logs, watching, with dreamy pleasure, the big copper 
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kettle of soup swinging in the chimney ; while old Mére 
Bris dozed in the corner, and Madelon, with her great eyes 
all dilated and eloquent, listened to some chant du siécle 
read aloud to her by her lover’s melodious vibrating voice. 

It was a happy winter time; and in it I almost forgot 
my two past years of misery. Not quite: for a dog never 
wholly forgets; and, having its spirit once broken, is never 
altogether the same dog again. Naturally the eyes of 
ereatnres of our race are fuller of glee, mirth, readiness, 
aud gladness than the eyes of any other living things ; but 
most of them are clouded by sadness, by terror, and by the 
constant apprehension which your brutal training Icaves on 
them, Jong before they have even reached their prime. 

It was ao hard winter, so far as cold went. The great 
black woods were ice-bound, and the water of the duck- 

avond had to be broken every morning for the oid carp to 
reathe. Madelon put over the doorway a little oat-sheaf 
for the birds, in a fashion she had learned of some German 
artist; and the casements were thick with dense, white, 
glittering frost with every dawn that rose. But though so 
chill without, life went within gladly and brightly. The 
first real chill of the year seemed to fall when it was no 
longer possible for Carlos to longer defer his visit to the 
Salon. | 

His pictures had been accepted ; he went to the assem- 
bling of the critics. He was to rest there the night, and 
was to return on the morrow, bringing his trdings with him. 
As he quitted the Jittle porch Madelon thrust a covered 
basket into his hand. 

‘It is the carrier-dove Fleurette, she whispered to him, 
while her voice was full of love not spoken in phyases. 
‘She has often become between this and Paris. If all be 
well with you, loose her. She will be back here in two 
hours.’ 

So Fleurette went with him on his pilgrimage; for the 
electric wires were a costliness not dreamed of by these 

oor and simple people. Russ, and 1, and Madelon tarried 
Pehind in the old, ouken, dusky chamber. It was a drear, 
dark day, with fitful gusts of storm-wind, and sudden 
driving clouds of rain—a day full of melaneholy and of 
foreboding ; a day that makes dogs howl, and men pen 
satirea, and women sit all day long wearily watching the 
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sweeping on and off of the black mists. Madelon did her 
houschokl work of the day none the less quickly or well; 
but every now and then she started, as a blast shook tho 
house; and when her labour was done, sat with fevered 
checks by the casement, looking out with wistful eyes for 
the clearfnce of the skies that should allow the dove’s soft, 
slender wings to beat their safe way home. er whole 
soul was in her lover’s fame, even though she knew fume 
was her cruellest rival. ¢ 

The day passed very wearily to us all. 

There came back no Fleurette. 

Madelon kept the shutters down an hour later than was 
her custom, and stood gazing out into the shadowy bleak 
night for the white small form of her messenger of hope. 

‘Close the window, ma fille, called her old mother from 
the chimney-corner. ‘It is quite dark, and there may 
come beggars around, or worse—drawn by the light in the 
lattice.’ 

Madelon obeyed with that curiously implicit obedience 
which characterises*French filial duty, and came and sat 
down by her lamp; and began to sew—mending a worn 
summer blouse of Carlos Merle’s. Her mother did not 
see that ber eyes were wet with tears—but I saw. Je 
reste: tu ten vast Such ig, eternally the requiem over 
all women’s loves ; when theewoman has loved well. 

The long evening went slowly, very slowly. The 
bubbling of the copper pot, and the crackling of the fire 
logs, were the only ant upon its stillness. Russ once 
moved toward her, and laid his great head on her knee, and 
gazed into her face with great loving eyes of sympathy and 
reverent pity. Madelon stopped and kissed him, and tears 
fell orf his forehead. 

‘It is thus that i¢ must be, Russ,’ she murmured over 
him. 

The evening and the night passed; the morning broke 
fairer, though still cold. About noon a little flash of white 
glimmered in the stecly sky; there was a murmuring 
noise ; and, beating against the casement, there fell down 
the dove. Madclon caught her with a low ery. 

She was not cold nor wet, and could not have been 
loosed until that morning. He had forgotten to eend her 
home. 
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Beneath her left wing was a note. As Madelon read it 
she grew pale—paler than she ever had been through all 
this winter-time. 

“What does he say?’ cried the old mother from her 
chimney-corner, eager to learn the best or worst. 

Madclon waite a moment ere she replied. When she 
did so her voice was calin. 

‘Only three words, ma mére. “Success! Keturn to- 
morrow.” ’ ‘ 

‘To-morrow!’ cried Mere Bris. ‘He said this day—this 
day, beyond a doubt.’ 

‘Yes. But how likely it is that he has met with friends, 
and—see, mére—he has success at last. No wonder he 
stays from us!’ 

Then she left the chamber ; closing the door upon her, and 
earrying with her the tired, thirsty, ruffled dove. 

* Carlos did not come that day, nor the next, nor the 
next. 

Madclon said nothing, not & word, save at such times as 
she answered, to her mother’s petulant quibbles, that it was 
natural and fitting he should stay; that he was his own 
master; and that he owed them nothing. 

But the time dragged drearily; and she never sent 
Fleurette back to the city. 

With the fourth day indeed he came, sweeping through the 
snow, with his yellow locks on the wind, and his fair face hot 
with proud passionate glow. He rushed straight to where 
Madelon stood, having risen in startled amaze; he clasped 
her hands, he kissed her dress, ho showered letters, and 

yapers, and gold upon her lap; at first he flung himself ate 
Kee fect, and letting his head drop down upon her knees, 
sobbed hke a woman. . 

‘1 have the desire of my life!’ he ericd to her. ‘I have 
the desire of my i:fe—I am famous!’ 

It seemed, as I gathered awhile afterwards, that he had 
in truth achieved the most singular success of the winter ex- 
hibitions, and redeemed, almost in a day, the painful and 
long decade of disappointment and of failure. The general 
crowds of Paris flocked to stand before the Faustine; but 
some half-score of perfect judges offered him well-nigh its 
ier in gold for that little study of the woman at the 

tlice. 
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Faustine was one of those wonderful and instantaneous 
euccesses Which sometimes seize on the world with a force 
quite outside criticism, and quite beyond attack. 

People flocked in herds to see it; and on the class of 
which it was the representative it scemed, they said, tc 
exercise the strongest and most irresistible fascination. 

The day of the first exhibition had been a day of unsha- 
dowed triumph for Carlos. Ilis name had leapt to all the 
lips of Paris; and great artists, long neglecied and con- 
temptuous of him, fad turned and surveyed him with a 
curious puzzled look, as though they said, ‘ Eh, then, who is 
this that has been amongst us, and tha we have denied!’ 

They denied him no Ipnger. The ,opular voice is very 
scldom indecd the voice divine; but occasionally it does 
speak with the prescience, the spontaneity, the irresistible 
verdict of a godlike fiat. It spoke thus in his election; 
and against such a choice his rivals had no power. ° 

The Faustine had been sold ere it had hung two hours— 
sold for an enormous sum, as many said. Jor the Woman 
at the Lattice he had, with an artist’s and a lover's im- 
provident, unwise spirit of fanciful attachment, refused all 
the offers made to him. 

‘Are you mad ?’ painters had whispered him. ‘ Faustive 
in a year will be worth to yoy millions of francs, and that 
little panel will never againefetch so much as they tender 

ou for it now.’ But Carlos had shaken his head, and 

een firm. ‘Shall a man sell his soul?’ he had said in his 
heart. So the Faustine hung there, sold at her birth, as 
befitted the likeness of a courtesan ; but for the woman in 
the moonlight there was no gold chaffered. 

And he came back to us, wild and drunk with the wine of 
his fafhe ; he wept, he laughed, he threw himself like a child 
before the crucifix; he scattered grain in huge golden 
showers to the birds upon the snow; he waltzed, he sang, 
he was like one possessed; and all this was beautiful ir 
him, because his own youth had so much beauty, and all 
his ecstasies had so much truth. Then he grew very quiet, 
and came and stretched himself upon the hearth, and lay 
there with his head leaning upon Madelon’s knee. 

‘I shall be great,’ he murmured passionately to her. ‘Al. 

y—in a day—my name is famous, and men say of my 
work that it has in it the germ of the eternal And what 
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‘been without you—you, to whom richer, and 
tours, and life, all arp due?’ 
ws in shadow, and he was not looking up to it, 
“ning embers of the wood ; or he would have 
it that only the martyrs wear. 
»°be greatest,’ she whispered to lim. ‘So 
shall 1( " Sitent.’ 

And yet I think she knew so well that, saying this, she 
also aaid, ‘Go from ine, and never more return.’ 

Division already had commenced: passion and ambition 
will scarce ever live together. They are as two fierce para- 
sites which will not share with that which they cling to and 
corrode, but must have all or nothing. Ilecre and there, in- 
deed, they may grow side by side together; when they do, 
the world has no strength to stand against that furious 
fusion of strange forces. 

“ The first note of fame to him brought the first note of pain 

to her. Henecded now to be perpetually passing to Paris. 
Tt seems that fame is such an ignjs fatuus that a man, if 
he once lose his personal watch over it, fears to see it sink 
into the marshes of oblivion. 

It was natural that he rejoiced in his fresh-won success ; 
that the new voices of praise were very sweet upon his long- 
thireting ear; that the new life which had opened for him al- 
lured him with an enchantinent,he scarcely sought to resist. 

It was natural, morcover, for his name’s sake, or he thought 
it was, that he should have a studio in the heart of the 
artist-world, now that this world was busicd with his works. 
All Madelon said was simply, ‘What is best for thee, is 
for me happiest.’ ° 

The old mother grumbled at thethought of his considering 
some other abode so needful for him, just because be had 
won his way a little on to the tongues cf men. 

But he pleaded his excuse with his graceful kindly filial 
fashion. 

‘Nay, meére, it is not a home that I scck; my home is 
here,’ he answered. ‘Ido but go to Paris as to an armoury- 
shop, where I may be nigh at hand for the battle ; to circum- 
vent my foes, and to secure my victories.” 

And Madelon urged his cause also. ‘It is best, indeed, 
mére, All painters must have a working-place in Paris. Th: 
world is never so fond of genius that it will ever run far intc 
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strange corners and village-hearths to seck it. It is best 
out in the mart, with the rest of men’s merchandise.’ 

‘You do not want to be happy, Madelon!’ retorted the 
old woman sharply. 

Madelan smiled——that same sweet dreamy smile that had 
such an unfathomable meaning in it. 

‘Nay, mére,’ she answered, ‘let him be so first.’ 

So it came to pass tlfat, when the turn of the year came, 
and the first signs of life were stirring under the bark of'the 
trees, and the ice of the pools, and the dark sodden mould of 
the gardens, Carlos Merle had a studio of hisown inthe heart 
of the Art-world of Paris, and stayed there all the week, and 
oF came to the Silver Stag at the close of cach sixth day. 

t was inevitable, I suppose; they said so. Paris had a 
place for him now, and he went to fill it; the voices were 
glad about him, they were pleasant on his ear. The world® 
spoke his name; he liked to hear it sounding. Men pointed 
him out when he paysed; and was proud of that finger- 
homage. Crowds stood’ all day long about his pictures’; 
he was pleased to stand near also, and sce that worship of 
the multitude which worships the artist as it worships 
the god—blindly and yet unerringly. It was natural, I 
suppose, that Paris should draw him thus, daily and daily, 
more and more towards it. It?was natural, doubtless ; but 
at the Silver Stag the spring was dreary. 

The sweet scent of the russet fallowturned upwards under 
the Plough; the bees began to boom about in the pale sun- 
shine; the ducks found shoots of cress under the chill water ; 
the swallows came from Africa, and as they twittered under- 
néath the eaves, told to the home-staying doves a thousand 
stories of the old Libyan world. It was earliest spring 
with alf things ; but it seemed to us rather like the setting 
than the resurrection of the year. 

Yet Carlos came with every seventhday—came with burn- 
ing eyes, and eager words, and proud glad laughter, and spoke 
incessantly of the great life that had opened to him with his 
victory. The world was transfigured to him. He was no 
longer poor, or neglected, oralone. He had present ease and 
future wealth secured. Men sought him; houses opened to 
him ; friends came around him; he was known; ard in that 
one word there lies for genius all the width that yawns be- 
tweenheaven and hell. The verysuddenness of it made it the 


ewoeter; and he went to the phantasmagoria of the world 
with all the eagerncsa, and almoSt all the ignorénce, of a 
child. 

Vice had had scant temptation for him earlier, because 
clothed in rags rather than in robes. But now pleasure, for 
the first time, smiled on him from the sweet gay eyes of 
dainty, velvet-footed, silvery-voiced women. ‘heir allure- 
ments were not easily forgotten witen he returned to the 

uiet homely innocence of his little woodland shelter. Not 
that he loved it less, or less loved Madclon; but he seemed 
like the carricr-birds, which, though they are never easy 
until they have reached their home, yet, resting but a 
moment there, desire to fly forth ‘again. 

He poured out on her the same passionate gratitude. He 
still beheld in her the force whereby he had been lifted up 

#to greatness. He came to her for all his highest inspira- 
tions. He brought to her, as of vore, all his thoughts, and 
his hopes, and his dreams. Jfe beheld in her the most per- 
fect of created women, whore shoc-latchet he was not worthy 
to unloose. But still with tho sunrise of every first day of 
the weck he went, as an arrow from the bow; and though his 
eyes oftentimeslooked back, his swift reet never tarried once. 

On some of these seasons of*departure he would take me 
with him, having grown to Mke me in a fashion, though not 
deeply. Take me into the great white gleaming city, that 
scemed all colour, and tinsel, and marble, and foliage ; and 
into his little afelier, where already the world was flocking, 
because he had painted a courtesan in such sort that all of 
her kind recognised tLeir own likeness. 

The atelier was somewhat hich in air, in a famous part of 
the artist-town. He had taken it froma rich young gmateur, 
and it was full of eastern stuffs, curious woods, cabinets, 
cushions, and all manner of quaint glittering rubbish brought 
from Asian bazaars. Its window looked ona pile of zincroof, 
and its spiral staircase was dark and narrow, and its nortk 
light was obscured. If I had been an artist, I think I should 
never have painted so well in this small, luxurious, gaudy 
chamber, with its stuffs, and metals, and skins, as in that 
broad, low, wooden room, all open to the light, and swept by 
the free winds of heaven, and scented by the odours of the 
woods and fields without. Indeed, I know not why it was, but 
I felt a curious fancy thatin this Parisian studio Carlos would 
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wake paint again as he had painted when tho Faustine rose 
to life. e ° 

This little, dusky, bedizened, crowded, gilded chamber, 

with its pieces of art and its fabrics of India, might be a 

aradise to him, because to him it represented resurrection 
ie a death in life, and was asthe temple of victory. But 
to me it was only a den, pastille-scented, charcoal-heated, 
stifling with artificial aroma, and bounded by four narrow 
close walls, all hung weth fantastic gold Japaneso shapes, 
on a ground of black, that made me shudder whenever I 
looked at them. 

It was not dull, for there were throngs all day long com. 
ing in and going out;,men and women also, who came 
because tho Faustine was tho fashion. Beside, that singu- 
lar beauty which he possessed was fair in the sight of the 
sated dames of the capital, as in the thoughtful wistful eyes 
of Madelon. It was a beauty untamed and yet soft, virile 
and yet appealing, that had a sorcery for women; and ere 
long the great ladics of- Paris vied to seat this superb young 
painter at their board and welcome him within their pre- 
sence-chambers, ‘Je suis pauvre, he would object to their 
flattering overtures, with his gracious half-proud difhidence. 
‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est ca?’ they would answer. 

So, though he waited withjn all the day, I was always 
left alone at twilight, and the key was turned in the studio- 
door, and rarely ever again unturned until the first streak 
of dawn. He painted scarcely at all. How could he? He 
had done so much in the summer and carly autumn, because 
he had gone to bed almost with the kine, and risen always 
avith the lark. But now that his days and evenings were 
all spent either in the gay wild laughing company of wits, 
and “hymesters, and playwrights, and artists, or in the 
dazzling brilliancies of the great world of society, work 
was impossible. 

Do not think that Carlos spent all his gains upon him. 
self. Ono! He spent them royally ; and every manner of 
good thing and gracious gift found the way to Mére Bris 
or to Madelon. He had received as many orders as he 
would have been able to execute, working at the hardest, 
in the coming two years; and no thought that an hour's 
illness, a street accident, a horse’s kick, might turn his 
Eldorado afresh into a desert, ever weighed on the? nny 
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sanguine plow of his fervid temperament. He intended te 
Jabour assiduously, he i thes when all thie novelty 
should have worn off—when he should have in a measure, 
received his recumpenac for his ten years of weariness and 
vain. 
So that when with every sixth day he went to fhe Silver 
Stag, and the old mother would ask petulantly of him what 
the weck’s work had beheld dong, he would murmur 
hurriedly a thousand picturesque words, sketching a thou- 
sand picturesque scenes. It was the spring; it was just 
April; it was the height of the world’s folliag All things 
scemed so fair and new; people were kind ; and the days 
fled so fast; and friendships suchas those he made were 
fame and fortune likewise. And Madclon, who never asked 
him questions such as these, would call softly across to her 

smother from whence she sat at work by the casement, 
‘Carlos is right, mere. It is such people as these that are 
fitting for him; their voices are fame.’ 

But I think she only said‘it to disarm the sharpness of 
the old woman’s irritable toneue; ford think that Madelon 
knew that the greatness of the artist, cannot come from 
without; that genius is acurlew best rocked on the tossing 
crest of a roughened sea; and that for him by whom a 
thirsty car is lent to the aorld’s homage, the tocsin of 
feebleness, if not of failure, has already sounded. 

The gladness of the man is come when the crowds lisp 
his name, and the gold fills his hand, and the women’s 
honeyed adulations buzz like golden bees about his path ; 
but how often is the greatness of the artist gone and gone 
for cver! e 

Because when the world denies you it is easy to deny the 
world; because when tno bread.is bitter it is casy*not to 
linger at the meal ; because when the oil is low it is easy 
to rise with dawn; because when the body is without sur- 
feit or temptation it is casy to rise above carth on the 
wings of the spirit. Poverty is very terrible to you, and 
xills your soul in you sometimes; but it is like the northern 
blast that lashes men into Vikings; it is not the soft lus- 
cious, south wind that dulls them into lotus-eaters. 

In the north wind Carlos Merle had staggered to his 
reet, and been proud, and been strong, and had conquered ; 
m the south he was ready to say, ‘It is sweet; leave me 
“Xone; I have lived !’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


te A 
CLEOPATRL 


‘It is as you said,’ I lamented to Russ. 

‘OF course,’ he made answer, ‘ where two people love it 
fs always the deep heart that breaks itself for the shallow 
one. O—TI do not say’ his is shallow really, but it is for 
this passion. Do you not know that a man's passions are 
just like the channels of water-courses ? somo seasons they 
are narrow as runicts, others they are as broad as rivers ; 
sometimes a child can straddle athwart them, and plumb 
them with his littic forefinger, and at others a man shall not 
cross them with safety to his own life. It just depends on 
how the storm has come down.’ 7 

Which was no doubt true; and the storm-drum never 
yet has beaten that has warned men of a fatal passion. 

So the spring time came, and went, sadly at the Silver 
Stag ; though there was no lack of guests idiok passers-by 
all through that lovely cowslip time. There were always 
artists, of some standing ,or another, staying there, from 
the grey-headed masters to {he laughter-loying students, 
and one and all these talked,of Carlos Merle. 

By Madclon’s desire no one knew aught of the relation- 
ship between them, and so they spoke of him fully and 
frankly as of a familiar mutual theme of interest. It 
was only when they touched, as she thought, too closely on 
the personal matters of his life that she would check their 
converse ; as though, in the pure undivided loyalty of her 
soul, she feared to seem to ds him the dishonour to glean 
by hearsay what he withheld from confidence. But old 
Manon Bris, less scrupulous and more inquisitive, asked 
all she could of his life in the city from the nen who came 
beneath her roof, and caught many glimpses in it of ex- 
travagance, and heedlessness, and pleasure, that wore the 
tooh of evil to her sturdy peasant’s mind. 

‘ Carlos lives as a prince in Paris,’ she muttered to her 
daughter. 

‘O no, mére,’ Madeion answered her in deprecation. ‘He 
lives as every artist that is at all known must do. Do not 
believe that boy Looloo’s chatter; he is a little scaramouch, 
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who thinks it a feast to get a full meal of roast chestnuts, 
his people have always been so poor, and he is such a child? 
he can be of no judye of how a man should live.’ 

‘Carlos was as poor two months ago!’ 

‘Not quite, mére; and beside, if he were, he h&s carned 
a large wage, and a just, since then; he may surcly have 
some pleasure from the price of his own labours 

‘He will never marry you, Madg:lon,’ muttered the old 
woman, in discontent aud doubt. 

‘He would marry ine now, meére, if I would have it so,’ 
Madelon answered her gently. 

And this was true, for every time that Carlos came back, 
thither he renewed with almost feverish entreaty his offer 
of animmediate union. But perhaps Madclon detected 
the accent of honour only, and not of passion in his words ; 
Sr perhaps she felt, that he sought to bind his will by law, 
because ie felt it unstable in inclination; at any rate sho 
anawered to him always, ‘ Nov yet.’, 

It was not from any fear for hersclf Zam sure. Madelon 
was not the kind of woman that fears; 1 think it was 
rather that she feared for him, and that'she desired to leave 
this beautiful future, which wgs now unclosing to hin, 
altogether free and entirely without claim or lien on it. 

‘Servitude 13 well for women,’ she would say to him; 
‘they are hardly happy free ; but with men it is otherwise : 
—liberty is the very marrow of their bones.’ 

And she would not wed with him carlfer than that late 
autumn time which her mother had originally fixed. Yet 
though she was so resolute, her cheeks grew thinner, and 
her eyes larger and brighter every day ; and I think that, 
if she had once heard the pleading of actual love qifver in 
his voice, she would have put her hand in his and never 
have withdrawn it till the priest’s benediction had made it 
his own. 

Maybe those women are happiest who easily deccive 
themselves. Madelon was not of them. The ersential 
truthfulness in her made her, no doubt, specially keen te 
feel any grain of truth that was lacking in others. ‘ He 
does not really love me,’ she had told herself the very night 
on which she first heard of his love; and the lowliness of 
her self-esteem made it appear to her impossible that he 
ever should do so. 
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The full deep spring came; the great plumes of the 
hlacs nodding everywhere, and the grasses all yellow with 
cowslip bells. The days began to grow long, and be sultry 
at noon. The mavises and linnets sang all the light hours 
through, gcarce still even at the noontide. But over the 
place a certain sadness fell—in the deserted painting-room 
the shadows lay unbroken by any passing foot ; to the well 
in the orchard Madelen went alone; nor even now would 
she wait to bind a coil ¢gf ivy round the handle of the pail, 
or gather the big white marguerites that grew there, to 
make of their petals a sundial for love. In the few times 
that brought thither a laughing group of students and of 
girls, she served them glently with wine and milk, honey 
and meat, coffee and cake, and then withdrew herself, so 
far as might be possible, from out the hearing of the mirth- 
ful cadences of laughter; and in the evenings, when th 
day was done and the little latch lay quiet in the gate, she 
would take her work and sit beside the open lattice, look- 
ing ever and again at the calm gray sky beyond, as in the 
picture he had drawh. 

But the look that was in her eyes no longer seemed the 
same. The hush of maidenhood was gone, the rapture of 
marriage and maternity had not come; there was only the 
vague, passionate, dumb anguash of the womanhood, which, 
in the same hour that it earns passion, learns likewise 
abandonment. 

Now, amongst those youths who came and went in the 
golden April days, amongst the lilacs of the Silver Stag, 
young painters of careless tongue and mirthful mischief, 
fhere were many who spoke of the doings of Carlos in 
Paris, and tangled many names with his, as young men 
will. But chiefly they quoted one, a name of melody and 
meaning—Cleéopatre. 

Madelon grew paler whenever the name was mentioned ; 
a she never asked whom it might mean. Perhaps she 

ew. 

‘You are painting the portrait of Cléop4tre ?’ she said 
straightly to him when he next came. He started and 
looked at her. 

‘Who told you so? ’—it was the first thing that he had 
not of his own accord related to her. 

‘The students say so,’ she answered. ‘Is it true?’ 

‘Yes; it is true, for that matter.’ 
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Her voice sank very low. 

‘She is a bad woman, Carlos?” 

‘A vile woman— 

‘Why have you aught to do with her then?’ 

‘To do !—she is a perfectly beautiful woman ; ghe sought 
a portrait of me. She is an empress in her way. Was it 
worth while to refuse ? ’ ; 

He spoke hurriedly, bending to and fro a bough of 
blossoming lilac. 

‘TJ thought you would never paint portraits ?’ 

‘No, nor do I—but this woman is like no one else. She 
is a woman that comes once in five centuries!’ 

‘She is so beautiful P—I understand.’ 

‘No, you cannot understand,’ he muttered. ‘ Madelon, 
Madelon, 1 swear to you that I never hated the Faustine 
pf my fancy more than 1 hate this hell-born Cléopatre !’ 

She looked at him carnestly ; and a shudder ran through 
her. ; 

‘You defied Faustine!’ she murmured with a shiver. 
‘O, my love, my love, my love,—bewafe !’ 

It was one of the few moments an which the great 
affection in her broke up into ycarning and passionate 
speech. : 

Carlos stooped and kissedder; but his face was flushed, 
and his caressing answer was incoherent in its breathless 
and vague promise. 

And with the dawn of the morning ke went back to 
Paris. 

During the week, which was now May, there came man 
parties of students to the gardens of the Silver Stag ; ant 
they often spoke this one name—Cléopatre. Se they 
had christened a strange woman, come two summer 
seasons earlicr to Paris. They spoke of her great torch- 
light féte, of her carriage with silver wheels, of her great 
sapphire hollowed for a sweetmeat box, of her domino 
powdered with fire-flies in gold, of her enormous stakes 
won at games of dice, of her tiny house, that though so 
small was as perfect as a palace, and filled with all fabulous 
worth. And they said, also, with gay laughter, that her 
last caprice was Carlos Merle. 

‘Your old friend will fare ill, Madelon,’ they laughed to 
her, not meaning cruelly, because they knew not where 
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they wounded. ‘He goes every day to paint the portrait 
of CléspAtre—O, hé—And no man can look long upon her 
and live! They say that seeing how he had painted the 
Faustine, she was minded to have her vengeance.’ 

Madglon never made answer; except once, when she 
said, gravely, that to speak at all of such as Cléopatre to 
honest women was not well. Which silenced the reckless 
oe and made tlem mute on the subject, for they held 

er in reverence and fove. 

As for me, where he left me in the quiet country place, 
I wondered ceaselessly what she couid be, this strange and 
marvellous creature, whom they had christened thus; they 
had depicted her in their words till I seemed to behold her, 
with her full-lidded lustrous eyes, that had such magnetism 
in them ; with her curling lips, that so seldom spoke, yet 
breathed a sorcery over men ; and with her chain of tawny 
topaz, that seemed like a yellow snake about her throat. 

Any way,—lI felt that she was evil. 

As the season grew, and the summer came, the men who 
oe their leisure at the auberge ceased to speak of Carlos 

erle when Madelon or her mother were by. When they 
were alone, I heard them talk of him, of how his head was 
turned by the delirium df success, of how he was like one 
drunk with his triumphs; of how he flung his gold broad- 
cast, so that he must sodén be more utterly than ever a 
beggar; of how he was devoured body aa soul by one 
passion, and of how his genius was consuming as a reed in 
a flame. 

‘It is Cléopatre,’ they said. ‘She kills them all so. 
You remember the Prince de Ferras!—ruined in one 
winter, and run through the heart for her by a Russian, 
when she had pillaged him to her will. Recall too how it 
was with Bernaldés, when he had wakened up all Europe 
with that Venus of his—how she set herself to steal is 
nerve from his arm, and the cunning from his hand, and 
the fire from his brain, till he never rounded a line of 
marble more, but died raving mad in Bicétre! It will be 
the same here.’ 

‘It is Cléop4tre,’ another echoed one day: an old wise 
man, grown gray in the service of Art. ‘There are women 
who abhor genius; women to whom it is horrible that a 
map should live who can be sufficient for himself ; women 
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who set themselves to tempt, and corrupt, and destroy it, 
as the devils of the legends set themSelves to kill inntcence. 
It offends them, insults them, escapes them, outrages them, 
because it defies them—and they set themselves to have 
their vengeance on it; and to drag it down into thp dust, 
where they can spit on it. There are women whose whole 
life is a war ayainst all that lifts inen out of hell ,»they are 
scorpions who spit death upon every holy thing.’ 

Did Madelon hear as well as I heafd ? 

Sometiines I feared that she did, for her face grew utter! 
weary, and she never once now lilted a song as she worked 
What could she do? 

Ah, nothing !—only wait, and wat, and wait with that 
sublime patience which is the heroism of such women. 

The throbbing suminer came; all heat, and colour, and 
sterin, and wondrous lieht. There seemed fire in all the 
acariect roses and all the electric skies, and all the hot hard 
days, in which the very bees seemed drunk, and the very 
eattle drugged. Everything was silent, and gasping, and 
white with furnace heat, all things languished, stupefied 
vot burning, as a man may lie in the height of a mortal 

ever. 

In the sultry height of the summer the visits of Carlos 
altogether ceased, ‘ 

There came no word of explafiation from him, there was 
only silence. 

The long evening stole away on every Saterday, and sank 
down into night, and the little click of the latch sounded 
no more through the stillness. The Sunday noons brought 
with them the gay glad parties of youths and maidens who > 
romped together hough the tall seeding grasses and the 
yellowing corn, who loaded themselves with fruits and gar- 
lands of green leaves, who danced in the dewy starlight, 
and sang, and shouted, and chased each other through the 
shady cspaliers and the blossoming lime-tree walks. But 
he came no more with either noon or night; we heard no 
more the gladeome challenge of his voice, we saw no more 
the proud, bright, golden head like the head of a young god. 

To the incessant questions of old Manon Bris, the painters 
who strayed thither only muttered now in answer that he 
was well, that he was much sought in the world, that he 
was busied incessantly upon the portrait of Cléop&tre ; and 
they would add no more, or had no more to add. 
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‘You are sure it is well with him?’ Madé!on once asked 
ef a white-headed artist, laying her hands upon his arm, 
with a look from which his eyes turned away. 

‘It is well with his body, with his fame, with his riches,’ 
the oldanan muttered. ‘ Not well with his soul.’ 

On the morrow Madeclon told her mother that she was 
about to go to Paris. The old woman did not seek to op- 
yose her, and she wa8 merciful enough to ask nothing of 

er errand. 

Once she grumbled that, in her own youth, she would 
have thought it shame to go scek one who negleeted her 
for a wanton ; in herown girlhood women had deemed that 
a lover who was not kept by his faney was ill-kept by his 
troth-ring. But her daughter only smiled as she heard— 
the faint flecting smile of one whose thoughts lic too deep 
for tears, and whose love lies too high to be gauged by 
mortal eyes; of one who is indifferent to appearance or 
to misconstruction. And at.noon she went, wrapping about 
her a large dark cloak, and !ctting the fierce sun beat upon 
her unshaded head. 

To Russ she mgned to stay and guard the house ; for mo 
she stopped, as though seeming to pity my wistful look of 
unspoken petition, and Bore me with her beneath her arm. 

1 believe that in a mann@r the presence near her of a 
little living thing which hé had cherished had its consola- 
tion, and that I brought her sympathy because I loved him. 

It was a very burning after-day as we entcred the city. 
The dust was thick and gray upon the strects, aud the glare 
was great from the whiteness of the houses; there was not 
& breath of wind stirring, and the air smelt hot and sickly, 
andeas though it were loaded with wine fumes, and the rceck 
of opium sinoke. 

Here and there a mosquito hooted, and a hornet buzzed, 
above the thronging crowds. 

Here and there the scarlet glitter of a troop of soldicrs 
flashed through the shadowless sunlight, like a blood-red 
shape of death. 

She walked on long, not seeming to heed the oppression 
of the weather, or the scorching of the stones. She was 
not very certain of her way, and mistook it, and traced her 
steps only again to retrace them very often. Presently we 
‘same to a place that was thickly thronged ; and the people 
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were cumiug in and out of the house, and talking v 
eagerly amongst themsclves, and she could hear the wo 
Shat constantly recurred,—‘ Cléopftre, Cléeop&tre.’ 

‘Is it there ?’ Madelon asked, and I saw her lips were 
dry and white as she did go. etl told her thaw it was. 
She felt for a small coin, and paid it in, where she saw 
others paying theirs, at a hole in the wall, where'a money- 
taker sat; then she passed througt with the rest into a 
chamber hung with crimson cloth, 'uto which the people 
were pressing eagerly. I was hidden beneath her cloak, 
and passed in with her. 

The room was lighted by a flood of light pouring down- 
ward froin the top, and this light Was so managed that it 
fell wholly on a solitary picture at the further end, set ina 
earved fraine of ebony. 

elt was not a large picture; but the multitude were 
breathless before it, as they had stood before Faustine. 

‘It is her living self!’ they murmured. 

They meant the Cléopatre. 

She lay ou a couch of purples and of lion skins, with her 
head leaning back on her arm, and her litnbs lightly crossed 
on each other; she was unclothed save where some heavy 
folds of a Tyrian robe were flung across her, and save for 
heavy rings of massive gold tliat clasped her ankles and her 
wrists ; she scemed Just waking from slumber, and her eyes 
looked out from under their languid lids with a peculiar 
glittering, furtive, voluptuous, merciless regurd, whilst with 
one hand she drew against her scarlet lips one gorgeous 
blossom of the pomegranate. ; 

In the distance, beyond a marble archway, were the reeds 
reddening in the after-glow, the ruby skies of sunsety and 
one slender palm shaft cutting sharp against the gold of an 
Egyptian night. 

Tt was a wondrous picture: marvellous because in its 
revival of the dead beauty of old Nile it also gave the 
living presentment of that beauty which Paris saw amidst 
it every day. 

It was Cléopatre—but Cléopatre living, no less than 
Cléopatre dead. 

‘It is she!’ they murmured in ecstasy; for Cléopatre was 
in a measure dear to them, by reason of that supremacy in 
infamy, that mercilessness in destruction, which made her 
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heroic and deified in their sight. And it was she indced 
Shey said, as they stood. about the picture; all the dreamy 
sensualism, all the dormant power, all the oriental langour; 
all the leonine force that were in the living woman were in 
the portrait also. 

‘Befdre he could have painted that,’ muttered an aged 
artist as he gazed, ‘he must have sold his soul to her.’ 

Madelon gazed on, it as on some dread thing that com- 
pelled her regard, evea whilst it blinded her, as the light- 
ning fascinates, yet Withers up the eyesight. I felt her 
tremble as she looked; and she seized for support the 
brass rod that ran before the painting, severing the niche 
where it hung from the crowd of sizht-scers. 

The cruelty and the splendour of this beauty seemed to 
fascinate, and to paralyse her, almost, as they did all men 
that gazed on them. She gazed on them. She gazed, and 
gazed, and gazed, until every drop of blood faded from Her 
lips and checks; as though it were drawn out and absorbed 
by that imperial, scornful, deep-hued face, that made her 
own pale as a corpse, and poor as a faded violet. 

“How shall you, be remembered one hour beside such as 
IP’ the mocking, changeless, lustrous eyes seemed to 
demand of her in their,scorn; and Madelon seemed to 
shiver, and droop, and die oyt as it were, beneath that gaze. 

Those smooth, opal-hued, glistening limbs; that soft 
velvet skin, with the golden bloom of a fresh peach upon 
it: that dreaming repose of a half-banished sleep; that 
eurling mouth that hialf-cahessed the flower ; that deep full 
bosom that heaved above its ceinture of dead gold: how 

ecould the man who studied these, from their warm life 
abandoned to his sight and touch, have had a thought, or 
wisl? or memory left for any other thing? 

She blamed him no more; she marvelled no more; but 
her head dropped like one who has been stricken a physical 
blow, and she turned, and went feebly out of the little 
crimson chamber, with the unsteady flickering step of 
bodily sickness. 

To resist, to hope, to believe in herself were no more pos- 
sible to her: with her own eyes she had beheld this power 
against which she long in blindness had contended ; with 
her own eyes she had seen what manner of thing it was, 
this sorcery of the senses, this lust of the flesh, this temp- 
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tation by the breath of a woman, wherein the strength of 
her enemy Jay ; and she contended no more, she no more 
resisted, but went fecbly out into the sunshine, knowing 
that never again could she have either place or memory 
within his life. 

Ah! I havo seen the same warfare many tinfer; the 
same contest betwixt the soul and the senses, betwixt the 
love that is aanctity and the love that is devilry, betwixt 
the woman who eeeks a man for the god-head there is in 
him, and the woman who secks a man forthe beastiality there 
is in him; and 1 have never cen it cnd in any other fashion 
than this; never acen it come to any other close, than for 
the lily to die away, crushed beneath his foot ; and for the 
passion-flower to grow high, and wid, and free m triumph, 
above the ruin of his house. 

Madelon was a woman pure of soul, hich of thought, 
loving nobly and with innocence, desiring the greatness of 
that whieh sho loved, and secking its honour before her 
own joy; Cléeopitre bared her’ limbs to the painter’s gaze, 
and looked into his with her burning cole eyes; and gliding 
forth from her bath to her mirror, with the water glistening 
on her polished skin, eaid in her soul that he should love 
her in such wise, that this love should kill all manhood, all 
conscience, all godliness, all genius within him, and deliver 
him over to her prostrate, worthless, a mockery of men. 

Yet it was Cleopatre, and not Madelon, that he loved. 

Wherefore? Well, not because he was base; because 
there is a marvellous sorcory in the mere bodily beauty of 
women; and because there is a madness and a drunken- 
ness in love, that go best, as it seems, with the liberty and: 
fever of vice. 

And this is why in Jove there is so much of woe, avid so 
little of contentment ; because pure women are too cold, 
and passionate women are too vile; and when men stoop 
for kisses, their lips are either chilled to ice, or scorched 
with flame. Then, being content with neither, they break 
the bonds of love, and are pointed at as faithless,—not 
with much justice in the charge. 

Madelon went out into the street with the same feeble 
wandering gait ; and her face had a wan, scared, paralysed 
look upon it, as though she had secn some sight that had 
frosen her blood and stopped the pulses of her heart. 
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She moved mechanically out of the throngs, and into 
some col quict gardena of the public, whose trees threw 
their shadows opposite the house where the portrait of 
Cléop&tre was hung for exhibition. The gardens were 
almost deserted, and she sank down into a wooden chair 
under the sheltcr of a great sweet-chestnut. One of the 
guardiang of the place approached her, and brought her a 
drink of water, thinking she was faint. She put it aside 
gently, and asked el only to leave her in peace. She sat 
there quite motionless, it must have been mgh an hour; 
and the gray, rigid, startled look upon her face never faded 
Bway. 

On the clear air the voices of the crowds, from the other 
side of the rails, came plainly to whore we sat. They kept 
going in and out of the picture-chamber by hundreds all 
the afternoon long. ClCopatre was known to all in Paris, 
and this painting of her had a fascination as wide as the cily. 

Ever and anon there floated on the wind little fragments 
of their talk; words of wonder, praise, and homage: the 
artist of Faustine had been great, but the artist of Cléopatre 
was greater. It was well with his genius as yet. 

Madelon writhed as she heard. 

The desire of her prayers had been given to her, he had 
fame, and the world gave him honour ;—and she sat alone 
here, forgotten by him as the picture of the woman at the 
lattice was forgotten by Paris before the portrait of a 
courtesan! She had voluntarily delivered him up to his art, 
she had willingly surrendered himto theclaims of ambition ;— 
and all that art and ambition had done had been to bring 
‘him to the murderous embraces, and reward him with the 
poisonous kisses of the deadliest temptress of Paris. 

‘9, could he but have been content without fame,’ sho 
cried ; but she knew that he never could have been this, and 
that, if in selfishness she had striven to bind him down to 
the obscurity of her own humble and innocent life of labour, 
the stifled desires and the feverish unrest within him would 
have killed his peace in a slow torture as surely as hers 
was now slain at one deathblow. 

She had done that which was right, though the issue 
thereof was evil. 

After a while she rose and left the gardens, and asked her 
way to the place where his painting rooms were. I donot 
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think she knew clearly what she meant to do. I believe 
she only felt some vague impulse, such as a woman, whose 
great love yet made le humble, might well feel to look 
once more—and for the last time—upon his face, and leave 
him for ever to the infamy of the temptress who had robbed 
him of her. 

People guided her willingly towards the artists’ quarter. 
She knew little of the city, and in her misery seemed to 
have forgotten all she did know. = ‘° 

It was now quite late in the day, though the sun had not 
set; it was still intensely hot, and the crowds were growin 
larger, as all those whose work was done came out to seek 
a breath of air under the sultry yellow skies. 

She made her way with some difficulty to the street 
where his atelier was; there was no one w the building 
except an an old negress who had the charge of it, and who 
did such little housework as the four or five painters living 
on its several floors required. This negress knew me agam, 
and roughly bade Madelon enter her little porter’s lodge, 
and rest. But Madelon scarcely heard, she only asked if 
Carlos Merle was now within the house., 

The old black woman looked at her curiously, standing 
in her grimy den, a little old unccuth figure, black as soot, 
with al vide vivid colours in ker ragged dress. 

‘Carlos Merle!’ she echoed.- ‘ No, Carlos Merle rarely 
comes here now.’ 

‘He lives elsewhere ?’ ; 

‘Elsewhere!’ the negress laughed grimly, ‘elsewhere! 
Who are you that do not know of the caprice of Cléo- 

&tre?’ 
: A shudder passed over Madclon’s form, but she was a 
resolute woman, and brave, and she asked still: ; 

‘What caprice is it that you mean?’ 

“Why! her caprice, for sure, for this golden-curled 
i whom you ai of, this Carlos whom Paris for a 

ittle season has taken to calling a genius. Cléoptre is 
very famous, very rich, very powerful, she can afford 
such fancies! and she laughs to see all her princes and 
nobles so mad because she will for a while look at none 
but this painter.” \ 

‘But she—she—’ the words died on Madelon’s mouth; 
she leaned against the wooden shaft of the lodge door, and 
her breath came in painful gasps. 
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‘Well !—she what?’ chuckled the negress. ‘She car 
afford siich a caprice once in a while, I tell you. Her world 
will only be the madder for her when she shall have tired 
of her young yellow-haired god, and that will be before the 
last summer roses are dcad. He was hard to conquer, look 
you; he had a horror of her at the first, he shunned her, 
and fled from her, and that set her harder on this fancy to 
beat him. She will Ifaye no man look on her face and 
keep sane. So she sgt him to paint her portrait—yon 
can see the thing now in Paris; it has taken him three 
months to do; and she would have it painted in the noon 
hours, at her own dwelling, that is all marble, they say, 
and gold, with purple ceuches, and strange plants, and all 
the floors of silver. Well—well—he went, and before the 
painting was one-half done the world only held for him 
that one woman. It is always so with them all. And 
now it is her caprice, I tell you, to have none but him 
near her; whenever she goes abroad he is by her; and he 
seldom or never leaves her roof except with her. Itisa 
base life >—O, well, that is as it may be. I think he has 
shame of it,—bittereshame sometimes, but he is drunk with 
it, as it were; he has no will but hers. He would fling 
himself in the river at a sign from her.’ 

Madelon leaned heavily agfinst tho timber of the door, 
her eyes closed, her mouth panted for breath, under hcr 
clear pale skin the veins looked black. 

The old negross looked at her, and sccmed to take a 
cruel pleasure in the misery she saw she dealt. 

‘He is your brother, maybe? Well,—you will scarce 
get him out of the hold of Cléopatre. ‘Till her fancy 
slackens, at least !—-and then he will be little worth getting. 
Last autumn she had a like caprice for Hugo Cabarrus, 
the composer. They all said he was the man of the future, 
—just as they say of this Carlos,—how did he end when 
she had played with him a season and spent her will on 
him? Why—shot himself through the head one night, 
after burning the score of his great opera, that they said 
would have ranked him with Rossini. She has done some- 
thing the same with a score.’ 

‘And such a woman lives!’ 

The words broke with a shriek from Madelon—the only 
ratterance she ever gave to all the agony within her. 

Za 
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The hegress grinned. é . 

‘Lives! Sho will live every hour of her life, however 
Jong it be. There is not a second that she does not enjoy. 
Look at her great, brown, sleepy, scornful eyes! No one 
ever sees them change, and how they smile at you poor 
fools that fret yourselves with sorrow !’ 

Madelon put out her hands with a puecus ‘pesture as 
though praying peace ; then, tottering like a woman quite 
worn out with age, she turned acioss the threshold, and 
passed again into the streets. 

She had forgotten me: I followed her closely in and out 
& winding maze of roads. I think she had no sense nor 
knowledge where she went. 

The day was wholly dying now. It was scarcely any 
cooler, and tho great furnace glow in the west had the 
same red of Egypt in it that burned in that accursed 
picture, and made the very marble of the houses flush to 
colour, and gave the faces of the women all a weird and 
fevered look. 

She wandered a‘mlesslv, stunned with this one gricf that 
‘oft her no other memory than itself. None noted her; a 
pale, dust-stained, weary-footed woman, without beauty 
and with poor raiment, there was nothing to mark her from 
the sere that parted to let her pass through them, without 
8 much as noticing the agony upon her face. 

Once or twice a moan broke from her; but it was too 
low to reach any ear in those busied and necdless throngs. 

The great doors of an old church stood open; w.thin all 
was cool, and dark, and silent. She sought its shadow, 
instinctively ; turning e :de from the red hot glow, and the 
hele glare, and the sea of shifting and unp*tying 

aces. 

She dragged her tired limbs into a distant corner of the 
place where one little silver star of light burned beforo a 
picture of the Mater Dolorosa. 

Thore she fell on her knees,—and at last went. 

It was quite night when the peal of the choir aroused 
her, and she crept forth from her shelter once more into 
the streets. 

‘Ma mére !’ she muttered, as she raised me in her arms; 
her face was calm again, and the long habits of self-sacrifice 
and self-control had made her remember that her old mother 
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would be ére that time waiting, and watching, in doubt and 
anxiety for her long-delayed return. | 

The church was in a rich and famous quarter of the city; 
thongh eo still,and gray, and old, the tide of gayest and of 
wildest Ife surged round it; the broad highway in which 
it stood was brilliantly illumined, and the buildings that 
flanked anf fronted it were all ablaze with light likewise, 
and bright with floatisfoy banners and with gilded balconies. 

As Madelon went out, from under the dark porch, all 
this radiance secmed to blind and to confuso her; she 
covered her eyes with her hand and gazed upward with tha 
helpless look of those that are stricken sightless. 

Straightway, in frorft ahd ahove her, was a square balconicd 
window, open to the night. The balcony was of stone, and 
jutted out, canopied with amber silk, and filled with leaf 
and blossom; there was a strong light within that pourcél 
out through the yellow drapcrics into the street beneath, 
and in that light there leaned two forms; one that of a 
woman, who was carelessly thrown against the cushions, 
and carelessly watched the movement of the shadowy crowd 
below ; the other tRat of a man who in his turn watched 
her, with all that passionate ecstasy, that rapt worship in 
his gaze, which none ever seo in a man’s eyes but once, 
And where he bent above her, half shadowed in tho curtain’s 
shelter, he stooped his head, till his lips touched the fragrant 
hair that loosely lay upon her shoulders. 

The woman, n&t changing her position, smiled, and let 
her broad, calm, dreamy eyes rest unmoved upon the crowd 
beneath. 

Then she stretched out her arm, that had one great 
easterm bangle of dead gold upon it, and pointed to tho 
portico of the church: 

‘See! There is your poor fool,’ she said, wth the same 
calm scory upon her smiling mouth. ‘ Will you go to 
her ?—now f’ 

W".y did this woman, who jhad every earthly gift and 
grace, and every joy in absolute possession, thus set herself 
to the destruction of a creature, innocent, obscure, neglected, 
who had never harmed or crossed her? I cannot tell—thcre 
are women who love to murder, and women against whom 
all innocence is crime. 

The brutal mockery of the words galreuace Madelon 
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into sudden consciousness. She raised herself erect, and 
looked straight up at the broad golden casement, with its 
blaze of colour. 

She was a wroud, pure, brave-hearted creature, and she 
found strength in that moment to give back seorn for 
scorn. 

He, leaning there over the white shoulder of Lis wicked 
witch, and gazing whither she poipicd, met that full, up- 
ward Jook of unutterable rebuke, an} of unchangeable for- 
givencss. 

Their cyes rested on one another. 

Carlos, seeming to lose all courage and coneliness, a 
under some stroke of sorcery, shivered, and covered his 
face with his hands, and shrank back into the: abyss of 
blazing light behind him. 
ve Madclon passed onward with a steady step, and with her 
hands clenched upon the ivory cross above her heart. 

The shadow of the church, had sercened her from the 
view of her destroyer before the time that she staggered 
and fell down upon the stones of the great city, as Ben 
Dare had fallen in the market-place of. the little northern 
burgh. 

A sweet gay burst of motots music broke over the 
crowds and through the summer night. It came from the 
open windows of the house where Carlos had made his 
choice to dwell. 


CHAPTER XX14a. 
IN THE QUARTER OF THE POOR. 


Tue first thing that I remember subscquently was the 
loosening of some violent pressure about my throat, and a 
rush of blood through my head and throat that made me 
blind and dizzy. 

When I fully recovered consciousness, I found myself in 
a small low place crowded with innumerable flowers, dead 
and living, which filled it with an intense odour that re- 
called to me, till I shuddered, the beautiful flower-filled 
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road of the infiorata all covered with a sea of gorse, arm 
roses, apd wild thyme, and snowy cistus-buds, and all fair 
summer things that grew; that road on which in Italy I 
had been hunted and stoned, and singed with torches, and 
beaten with sticks, and kicked from side to side, in the 
commo? fashion at that poetic religious rite. 

A boy with a pale sympathetic face leaned over me; 
a woman Of noble stature stood beside me. She was silent; 
he was speaking eagerly to a withered old man ina blue 
blouse. ‘ 

‘So the little dog bit, and tore, and foamed, and raged, 
grandpctre,’ he was saying, ‘because they would move him 
from this poor sick woman who had fallen there, and whom 
they wanted to carry t6 the hospital; and the gendarmes 
bore her off upon a litter, saying she was not dead, only 
senseless, and they kicked the dog amongst the crowd be- 
cause it strove to follow them. Then the people shriekéd 
that it was dangerous and mad, and thoy called out to 
one another that it should be killed; and a soldier caught 
it and twisted a bit of cord about its throat. He was for 
stringing it up straightway to the lamp-iron; and would 
have done it too, but that madame stayed his hand, and 
bade him not to be so brutal to fidelity, and forced him to 
give up the little beast, and put it in my hands for me 
to bring here; and the cord was tied so tightly, I could 
not loose it till I came home to get a knife. I donot think 
the dog has any harm in it; it was not mad, it was only 
faithful.’ . 

‘Fidelity is madness,’ muttered the woman wearily, as 
she turned to the old man. ‘The dog is innocent enough. 
Let it stay here; it will be a pleasure to your grandson.’ 

‘4s madame pleases,’ murmured the man, not best 

leased himself, but respectfully submissive as to one 
he honoured and obeyed. 

The woman passed up some narrow, dark, crooked stairs, 
in which a little dusky oil-lamp was burning ; and the bo 
followed her until they reached a chamber in the roof. It 
was a small bare attic, clean as any brown stone that hes in 
bright brook-water, but without any sort of ornament, or in- 
deed any sort of comfort. 

The boy talked to me, stroked me, and made me a little 
bed of straw in one corner of the garret ; une woman seemed 
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to have forgotten both his presence and mine as she laid 
aside her ont-door garments, and went to a table under the 
lattice, where she scatcd herself at some kind of work— 
what, I could not. see. 

‘May I Icave him with you, madame?’ the boy asked 
after a time, when his efforts to make me cat of soine bread 
and milk wero all unavailing. ‘He moans and whines—I 
suppose for that poor woman—and grandpére might not 
like him down with Tambour.’ 4." 

‘Yes, leave him, Rémy,’ she anewbred him absently ; and 
the bey went out, closing the door softly. 

1 supposed from what they had said that my eftorts to 
serve Madclon had been futile, and that I was severed from 
her in all likelihood for ever, For several daysand nights 
1 mourned unceasingly with restless, feverish grief, refusing 
to be comforted: the woman bore with me, and was good 
te me in her silent, passionless, weary manner; and the 
gentle-hearted boy did his utanost to console me. 

He was the grandson of the-old herbalist in the little shop 
below—a kindly tender-natured child) They were quite 
poor people; and the various chambers of the old, dull, an- 
tique dwelling were Ict by them to persons no richer than 
themselves—penniless students and labouring women who 
lived on black bread and bitter coffee, and studied ar toiled 
early and late, and seemed only to exist to carry on that 
endicss warfare with starvation and ruin which is all that 
the very poor know the word of life to mean. 

I saw but little of the boy, for a few wetks later he went 
away to some religious place, where he was in trainmg to 
be made a priest—poor gentle child, who gave his birthright 
of the future up in such pathetic ignorance of his immea- 
surable loss. The old man I rarely encountered ; he was 
learned in simples and other herbal lore, and passcd all his 
time in studying when he was not vending his shrubs, and 
herbs, and flowers. Thus I was left entirely to the woman 
who had saved me from the hangman's cord. This woman 
was called Madame Reine. 

Whether this were in truth her name, or whether 1t was 
but one she had adopted for the purposes of hur life in Paris, 
I could not tell; the people of the place she dwelt in knew, 
I think, nothing of her. She lived quite alone, and seemed 
never to seek to hold anv eort of social intercourse with 
any one of those around her. 
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Only to those who were aged, or such as were in trouble, 
she was always merciful; with that noble, silent, unceas- 
ing chafity of action, which so often, amongst the poor, 
supplies the place of that charity of alms which poverty 
denies them the power to show to one another. 

Hersalf, she gained a barren living by continual hard 
toil. She modelled in leather (or, rather, carved the leather 
as a delicate wood-carver does his wood) for a Palais-Royal 
house that dealt largely in such things, but paid for them 
grudgingly. ‘ 

She did the work marvellously well ; she could imitate in 
it the most perfect wood-carving, a fern-leaf, a dead wood- 
cock, a branch of pine, a water-lily on its green raft of 
leaves,—she would exeoute these, or any other similar thing, 
in leather, until the keenest eye could scarce have told the 
work from a most delicate and exquisite oak-carving. But 
it was a slow and toilsome labour; the single feather ofea 
bird would take two hours in its exccution—even more ; 
and the wage for them was exceedingly small, beautiful 
though they were. 

She was all day long at this species of sculpture, sitting 
at the little dealttable, with her tools, under the single 
small square lattice in the roof: and the life was very dull 
for me. ° 

There was no sort of charfge from dawn to sunset. My 
heart was heavy for all those whom I had lost. It seemed 
to me that life was but a sequence of tender ties, formed 
only to be ruptured, and leave the torn heart aching. I 
missed, moreover, the glad,sweet summer season in the open 
air ; the freedom of the old fruit-gardens and flower-covered 
ways; the homely, happy sounds of all the stirring bees and 
chirming birds, of the ducks in the dark cool pond, and the 
lowing cattle in the paplar-belted meadows, 

This little garret was very clean indeed ; but it was bare, 
and dull, and lpnesome, exceedingly. The scents of a cit 
made hot and sulphurous the winds that blew in throug 
the lattice; and all the hours through there came up from 
the streets below the one unceasing muttering of wheels, 
and cries, and drums, and engines, and all the ceaseless 
noise of men. It was a quiet ancient quarter, it is true; 
but the quietest quarter of a city, after the lull of country 
silence, makes you know all that your poet meant when he 
wrote of ‘the car that aches with sound.’ 
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Of Madelon I never heard. 

But once, whilat the boy Rémy was still in the house, 
and when he took me with him across the bridges to the 
old green Luxembourg Gardens, as he was wont to do in 
the pleasant evening time when all Paris was out in the 
sunset hour, I saw a carriage with scarlet liveties and 
fretting horses and gay harness all hung with noisy silver 
bella, and I heard the people round us say to on’ another, 
‘Thero is Cléopatre.’ a’ 

And as it went through the whitd gilded streets and the 
ercen lines of leafy trees, and the air that was bright, half 
with the gleam of the lamps and half with the glare of 
the sunsct, her face came fully in my sight, lit with that 
evening light, and I knew her thea—knew her entirely— 
as that memory stood out clear and fixed before me, which 
had haunted me, though vague and troubled, when I had 
gazed at the picture of Egypt. 

Carlos Merle was not with her; beside her sat a dark, 
slender, gipsy-eyed man, whom the crowds about named, 
whilst he passed, to one another, asa prince of some 
Danubian province, fabulously rich, who had lavished on 
her black sable skins, and diamonds, and opals, and strange 
Byzantine things of untold worth. 

And my heart was sick for Carlos; for it seemed to me 
that already somewhere inthat*hot, brilliant, amber-coloured, 
magnolia-scented summer night, the last rays of the setting 
sun were seeking out his colourless face and weary body in 
some haunt of death ; while she, the Faustine, the Assassi- 
natress, the Hell-born, was gathering up her skirts, heavy 
with the golden wage of infamy, and fleeing, with the, 
wicked laugh upon her face, to passion, and to pleasure, 
and to riotous mirth, and to the witches’ sabbath of the 
BENCH, 

I longed to seek fer him. Alas, what could I do? alittle 
powerless, insignificant dog; dragged along with a cord 
over the asphalto; kicked aside by the hurrying happy 
. throngs that went trooping to theatre and dance-garden ; 
deafened by the music that swelled from the open-air con- 
eerta whore the soldiers were playing ; terrified by thesavage 
glance and word of the gilded and belted gendarmes; and 
grad to hide, trembling, beneath the chairs of the gay in- 

ifferent people who sat before the café doors, and ate their 
ices, and laughed, and cried, ‘Hola, there is Cléopatre!’ 
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Ah, I wonder if you ever think of the woe that it is to us, 
that uteer inability to serve or to aid those we love! 

The life was dreary. To watch the stiff brown sheepskin 
gradually moulded under the worker's hands into the sem- 
blage of some drooping, lifeless, moorland bird, or some 
lovely curl of clematis-tlowers, was all the distraction that 
T had. JZ was thankful—since ingratitude is a human 
monopoly—for my badily safety, for my sa welfare; 
thankful that I was not beaten, nor starved, nor chained. 
But I was very sad.* I had lost all my friends into the 
night of an unknown fate; and I could not forget, for I 
was a dog. 

The sole interest that this existence awakened in me waa 
an interest in this woman, who had delivered me from death. 
I wondered about her ccasclessly. 

Her garments were of black, and very worn, but the 
clung about a form fit for a sculptor’s dream of a Gree 
goddess; her hands were for ever working at the manual 
toil by which her scanty bread was gained, but they were 
long and white and slender; her face was very worn and 
attenuated, as though with infinite want and sorrow, and 
there were silver threads amongst the luxuriance of her hair; 
but the shape of her head and throat were haughty and full 
of stag-like grace, and the eyes were still wondrously 
beautiful, though the lids were so swollen above, and the 
shadows were so dark beneath them. 

She had a loqk that was very far above the place in which 
she dwelt and the poor people of the tenement. Although 
she lived more poorly still than many of them, and never 

"appeared to hold herself greater in any way, they yet 
treated her with a curious reverence, and called her Madame 
with more of courteous meaning than always lics in the 
common term. I was ashamed to fret at the monotony and 
obscurity of my own existence, when I saw how utterly 
joyless and eheerless her days were. 

To a woman like this, who must once have been of rare 
beauty, and who evidently had a proud nature and a deli- 
cate taste, the manner of her life must have been almost 
intolerable. She rose at dawn to go to the little work- 
table under the lattice; she rarely ate anything save some 
thin soup, some coffee, and some poor rye bread; she saw 
no one unless it were some ereature yet poorer than her- 
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self, who came to her door for an aid that she never refused ; 
she rarely went forth save very carly, to sell whatshe had 
modelled, or to obtain the bough, the fruit or the dead bird 
that she needed to copy in her dried-skin carving. 

1 was sometimes with Tambour, the dog in the place be- 
low—that little flower-shop of herbs and plunts dhd roses 
and immortclles, that smelt fragrantly always, and gave a 
lovely flush of colour inthe dark and crowded passage-way; 
and Ro tuld me some few things of her. 

He wasan old brindled mastiff, very old; so old that he 
remenibered the Days of July, and had seen his first master 
shot down in his youth upon the barricades; but he was 
very kind and very pitiful. All our race are. Was it not 
the dogs that succoured Lazarus, when the rich of his own 
kind scorned him P 

Tambour told me chat this woman Reine had dwelt with 
him three years, coming, be believed, from across the Alps. 
She had nevor in all that time lived differently to what she 
now did; nay, she had indeed’ lived worse, for at first find- 
ing none who would recognise her talent in the leathern 
carving, nor even purchase suflicient, of it to gain her 
money enough to buy sheepskins and birds for models, sho 
had been forced for some six or seven months to earn her 
daily bread by the hard courge of toil sewing the hempen 
shirts that the populace wore Saving a few coins from 
this ill-paid labour, she had been able at length to obtain 
the materiale which sho necded for her art, and had sue- 
coeded in obtaining also a market for that art at a shop in 
the Galérie d’Urléane. 

‘Why that woman works so I cannot think,’ said the old 
dog to me, where we rested together under the little low 
eviling of the flower-shop, among the quantities of btoom, 
and lilies, and roses, and sweet herbs, that lay dying sadly 
here in the heat and dust and turmoil of the city; flowers 
sick with longing for the cool touch of the dew, as your 
hearts get faint with longing for the freshness of truth in 
the fever and the falsehood of the world. ‘I cannot think. 
Why does she not set a pan of charcoal in her chamber one 

viet night, and make an end of all this toil for ever? 
ulio did that, here in this very house; and he was only 
twenty. Ho was a Bordelais; he was a musician; he wrote 
sery beautiful things in music; at least they sounded so upon 
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hia violin, which he would play from dawn to midnight up in 
that vew little garret where you hve now with madame. 
I have seen the people in the street all gathered mute as 
the dead under our easements, listening—listening, ay, and 
sobbing like children too. It must have been good music 
that could move them so? Ido not know why it was, but 
none would listen to it in Paris, save these poor workpeople, 
out of these courts and alleys, who were, I suppose, no 
good to him. Any way, I know Paris would not listen; 
no one would take his °opera—not even try it. And they 
snid—my people did—that when he went to one of the 
great masters, this great man derided him. It mght be so: 
men, you see, will nof recognise that all human genius is 
like all sun-rays, coming from the same source, and thore- 
fore the same light whether shining on Europe or Cathay, 
whether beaming on a king’s diamond or on acotter’s tu 
of daisies. No; they are so fecbly and foolishly jealous. 
The setting sun denies the sun that rises! Well, Julio 
could get no hearing; and he was exceeding poor, and the 
hunger of him killed his soul; and rather than sink down 
into his soulless, sightless, bitter life, he chose to die. They 
found him dead one morning—his breath stifled by the fire- 
fumes, that were kinder than men’s noglect. Why does 
not this woman do the same f’ 

‘Perhaps she thinks it a sin P’ T suggested, for I knew 
that Madelon, or Ben Dare would have held it to be so. 

‘Perhaps,’ asgented Tambour. ‘It may be once. We 
always endure, you know; we never slay ourselves. Yet it 
secms strange—how she can go on with that dreary life. 

#All these three years, no friend has ever visited her. No 
letter has ever come to her. It must be worse than death 
to be’ utterly forgotten, to be utterly alone like that. 
However, I fancy it will not last much longer. That woman 
is marked to die.” 

‘To die?’ 

‘Yes; hark at her cough! Took at the flush in those 
hollow cheeks! See how weak she is when she rises in 
the morning! She is marked to die, and that soon.’ 

I shuddered; it seemed terrible. 

‘You are unwise,’ said the old French dog ; ‘ very unwiae, 
if you wish the woman well. What is life to her? A 
burden borne for duty’s sake alone. Sho will be as glad to 
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lay it down as a hunted bird is to sink into its nest. There 
has come a certain peace upon her face of late; J think it 
has come because she knows death near.’ 

‘But she is voung still Y’ 

‘Ah, what docs that matter? I have seen a girl of 
seventeen vears thankful to die. Her beloved one had 
been slaughtered in the African raids, and for her the 
whole world was laid desolate because that one poor soldier 
was dead in a nameless grave. ‘You do not understand 
men and women much; they are very curious in that. 
They are at onee the most selfish and unselfish—the most 
sublime and the most sordid of all created things. See! 
one of their women will kill her lost Jover’s fresh mistress 
rather than Jet him be happy through another, and then 
kill herself because she cannot endure to exist without 
hin! There is not the slightest sense in any of their 
actions; but there are continually the most wonderful 
egotism, and the most marvellous martyrdom, side by side 
together,’ ; 

‘You think the life of Madame Reine a martyrdom.’ 

‘Well, Ido. There is the look of a woman who has re- 
nounced upon her face. It is she who has forsaken the 
world; not the world that has forsaken her,’ 

‘There is a difference, than ?’ 

‘A difference! The poles are not wider asunder. Look 
you—I was once a convent dog. It was the happiest time 
of my life. T never went beyond the garden walls it is 
true; but then it was so large, it was likea little kingdom. 
1 was there six years; years of perfect peace. My only 
office was to guard the convent fruit from marauding chile 
dren who would, undaunted by the sanctity of the place, 
climb the high walls at twilight for sake of the bitrsting 
plums and luscious peaches. The nuns made a favourite of 
me; and I came to know them all perfectly well. The 
greater number by far were women whom the world had 
abjured ; whom nature, denying beauty, or love, or sweet- 
ness, or sume other gracious charm of living, had driven te 
this solitude ; or who, disappointed of marriage or ambition, 
or of whatever desire their souls were set on, had come 
thither because naught else was possible to them. But 
again, there were a few whom the world would fain have 
kept; women gifted, beautiful, victorious, who had been 
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beloved and tempted ; who came of their own will toa self- 
chosen sétrifice ; laying down out of their hands the glory, 
or the passion, or the homage they enjoyed. Now, of these 
first women the look was always regret, discontent, sadness, 
helplessness ; but of these latter women it was always half 
conquest, and half captivity—an agony indeed. And that 
is the look¢this woman Reine has on her face; and death 
with it, as theirs mostlg jad.’ 

And then he would compose himaclf to sleep under the 
yellow plumes of the broom, and the sheaves of great white 
lilies, and dream, I doubt not, that he was once more 
amongst the deep unshaven grasses and the drowsy shadowy 
wavs of his old convent-yarden. 

This talk of his moved me to quicker and more curious 
interest than I might otherwise have felt in this lonely, 
proud, weary woman, who had stood between me and the 
hangman's cord. There was a strange fascination, too, 
about her; a fascination that seemed the stronger now that 
he had shown me that death was hourly stealing the cunning 
from her hand, and fhe brilliance from her eyes, 

There seemed in @hat mute, haughty, passionate, colour- 
less face, so eloqueut a story of a Fol a hard to crush, of 
hopes so hard to die, of a ‘spirit so hard to break ; a story 
of strong love, of strong pow®érs, of strong woes, of strong 
will, that had fought so bittédr a battle with fate, and at the 
end been worsted. 

It seemed an idle fancy, of a woman who modelled, in a 
garret, woodcocks and ferns, and wild vine-clusters for the 
Jgialérie d'Orléans ; yet I could not help believing that she 
had once been famous in the blaze of the world’s light. 

Onee, one twilight, Tambour and I were lying underneath 
the lilics ; the beautiful pure lilies that the loueel bore 
forth every evening to perish in the gas glare of the streets 
and cafés, as women take their innocence and honour to 
wither in the corruption of base sins and venal vices. 

There was more stir than usual in the little place that 
night ; there were eager voices, and sobs and laughter, and 
flushed wondering faces, all pressed together in the light 
of the little single oil-lamp, whose feeble rays struggled 
through the dusk of the evening. In the centre of the 
breathless groups was a girl of one of the adjacent houses. 
Her name was Mariquita. She was of Cordoyan-Jewishb 
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blood, though Paris born, the cea, ote of a poor fruit-' 
vendor, who dwelt under the tawny leathern awnifg of the 
melon and grape-stall opposite. 

The girl was handsome, and of a vivacious, electric, un- 
tamable temper: she had a voice too, mellow, s7cet, far 
‘eaching, and a form as lithe as a serpent’s. 

Sho stood, the centre of the excited crowd, with her 
brown arms outstretched, and her ‘whole body quivering 
bencath her picturesque rags, and her black eyes full of 
firc, and her white teeth glittering with a hysterical laugh 
of joy. Evidently some great joy or wonder had just come 
to her, in which the sympathetic crowd was sharing; for 
Mariquita, despite her gusts of passion and her lioncess-like 
rage, was a favourite with the people of her quarter, by 
reason of her beauty and her keen and witty tongue. 

¢ As Tambour and J, roused from slumber by their cries 

and exelamations, lifted our heads and watched them, 
wondering what had chaneed, Madame Reine entered the 
shop; which was the only passage from the little street 
sett io the staircase of the dwelling which led to the 
garret which she occupied. She had been out on one of 
the two ouly missions which ever took her forth ; either the 
sale of her carvings, to the Galéric d’Orléans, or a visit of 
charity to some dying or ailifig creature. 

She paused beside Mariquita, who was, in a manner, 
favoured even by her; Mariquita, tamcless to all others, had 
ever been docile to her, and had always shown a curious 
attachinent and veneration for her. 

‘What hast thou, Mariquita?’ she asked, arrested by the, 
girl’s aspect, and by the excitement of the little throng 
that filled all the dark den, whose only light came from the 
colours of dying flowers, as the only poctry of your world 
comes from the sadness of ruined lives. 

The girl finshed her glowing eyes upon the weary face of 
the woman who questioned her. 

‘Madame, Madame!’ she cried breathlessly, the words 
coursing each other off her lips. ‘Madame! my fortune is 
made—mvy fame is made! I shall be great—erecat, only 
think! The director of the Ambigu has scen me and has 
talked with me, and says that I have the genius of Rachel 
in me, and that if I will serve him, and him only, for five 
years, he will bring me out before Paris, and make me the 
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(tall of all the world, because I have the threo sole things 
that wofhen want for greatncss—beauty, and passion, and 
voice! QO, look! It has come at last,—the chance for 
Paris to hear me, to seo me, to know me. And | have it 
in me teconquer them; I feel it! I fear nothing, I heed 
nothing, [ hark to nothing—only ¢o this surety in mo that 
tells me I*shall be great—great—e¢rent!’ 

She was a ragged Jowish girl; she tote in the tongue 
of the populace ; she had lived all her short lifo under the 
yellow leathern awning, aclling the slices of water-melon, 
and the handful of roast cheatnuts, in which her father dealt. 
But for all that there was the fire of truth in her, and none 
who heard doubted’that her self-prophecy came, not of 
vanity, but of vision. 

Over the face and form of the woman who heard her—of 
the woman to whom the world was dead—there passed® a 
curious and terrible change. She trembled and recoiled, and 
seemed to sicken, as ono might do who saw tho gravo of 
some lost and beloved thing suddenly forced, and flung 
open, by an alien hand. 

‘Great, great!’ she muttered in her throat, while her eyes 
gazed, without sight or sense in them, at the dilated 
triumphant form of the young girl. ‘Great! Ah,God! I 
dreamed just such a dream—once!’ 

Then, without seeming to have any memory or knowledge 
of those about her, she moved mechanically forward, and 
up the familiar Stairway into the darkness of the steep and 
gloomy shaft ; away from the rays of tho little lamp, away 

from the fravrance of tho fading flowers. 

The group around Mariquité looked after her, suddenly 
checked in their riotous wonder and joyous felicitations ; 
they dimly saw, that in some vague way they had touched 
and struck the broken chord of this silent life, whose melody 
was gone for ever. 

The young Israelite stood, hushed, and afraid. 

‘Will it be so with me, ever?’ she murmuted, and her 
ies sunk on her bosom, and the light died out from her 

ace. 

I stole up the stairs into the desolate chamber in the 
roof, where the woman who had succoured me had passed 


one. 
In the faint reflection from the sunset in the evening 
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skies that still lingered here, above, though darkness brooded 
in the street below, I saw her kneeling as I lmd seen 
Madelon kneel in those weary summer nights which had 
closed the days that had failed to bring her Carlos. 

But Madclon’s hands had clasped her crucifix: this 
woman’s hands were empty. 

From that day her health declined more rapidly and 
visibly. Her weakness increased, so, that she could scarcely 
move from her chamber. She would drag herself wearily 
from her bed to the table where her work stood, and strive 
to model some feather, or leaf, or blossom ; and then would 
Jet fall the tool she held, and sink down from absolute 
exhaustion. - 8 

She could eat little ; and the hard tasteless food she had 
was ill fitted to tempt appetite. She coughed continually, 
and her hands were wasted and diaphanous. 

It was touching to see the poor people of her quarter 
bringing some little fruit, a golden peach, or a leaf full of 
mulberries, and begging her to taste it for their sakes. The 
had grown to hold her in great reverencé and affection, cod, 
and silent, and proud though her aspect -was; and they 
knew that only for a very little longer could this stranger 
tarry with them there. To her the young Jewess devoted 
herself with a passionate attichment: Mariquita seldom 
spoke, but she would watch for her every want with her 
great radiant wistful eyes : and would crouch on the floor 
sleepless and motionless through all the night; and would 
never tire, or be tempted from her side. Once or twice 
she brought some clear crystals of ice, some golden luscious 
wine, some clusters of violet grapes; the dying woman 
looked at them and murmured some wonder as to whence 
these costly things could come. Mariquita grew red under 
her soft brown skin, and muttered hurriedly of gifts made 
to her father. 

But Tambour whispered to me: 

‘Look you. She fal not that golden sequin that she 
always wore on the silk cord round her throat, the onl 
ornament she had. She has bartered it I doubt not to get 
the ice and the wine in exchange.’ 

And neither do I doubt that the girl had done so, though 
the golden coin had been the pride of her eyes and the 
delight of her soul; an amulet of potent charm, ne less 
than a jewel of price in her sight 
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Mariquita again and again urged her to see some physi- 
cian. Se always refused. 

‘What use?’ she would reply; ‘no skill can cure con- 
sumption. And if such skill even there were, I would not 
employ i’ 

This was all she ever said in reference to herself, or to 
the death which she knew to be so near. Usually silent 
previously, she had sunk now into almost perfect apathy, 
although the same desolate calm, the same proud serenity, 
that had always characterised her, were with her still 
There was this difference only, that whereas before she had 
seemed a woman to whom no hope of any sort was possible, 
she had now ‘his one*estainty of dcath which was release. 
Where the look in her eyes had been agony it was now 
resignation. 

Several months had passed with me here. Autumn wats 
deepening into winter. The only plants in the flower-shop 
beneath were the immortelles.and the wreaths of ivy leaves 
for tombs. All the rest were pods and sceds, withered 
foliage, and sheaves of dried herbs, that gave forth a curious 
faint odour like the scent of herbs that are laid beside the 
dead in coffins. 

Paris around, doubtless, was awakening to its utmost 
gaicty, its wildest whirl of pleasure; but here we knew no- 
thing of it—we only knew that bread would be dearer, and 
that the very aged, and the very young, would soon perish 
of cold, and tha? wood would be scarce for the stove, and 
that in the little chamber under the roof there lay a woman 

ofl im . 
hh vhat 18 all the poor ever do know of what there is on 
earthe That there is pain, and there is cold, and there is 
death. 

With other things they have no aa nor portion. 

And all the while I shivered in the dreary attic that was 
Bearce warmed at all by the little fuel that alone was burnt 
in it; and pondered ceaselessly and longingly of all those 
whom I had known and lost; and wondered if in truth I 
could have ever really been the little gay white creature, 
happy and playful and prettily proud, that had been 
caressed by the hands of fair women, and praised by the 
voices of nobles. ; 

One day, one very chill dark day, in that a winter. 

B 
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time I sat huddled beside the bed. The embers had quite 
died in the stove; the gray December light struggled feebly 
through the scant inlets of the lattice; the strong scents 
of the herbs came up the stairs like the odours of sepul- 
chres. Mariquitd was perforce absent, gone to ,her task- 
master, who was to give her fame as wages. Madame 
Reine, half raised upon the hard narrow palict that served 
her as her couch, had drawn some leéters from beneath her 
pillow, and was reading them—very slowly—one by one. 

She had been weaker that day than any heretofore. All 
the night through convulsjons had shaken her wasted form; 
and the hemorrhage of the lungs been only stayed by the 
ice that the Jewish girl had held to her Parelee lips. 
Although I had never beheld death, it seemed to me that 
there could not be many more hours to her life; it 
aeemed that very soon this mute, desolate, proud existence, 
without a history, without a friend, without a lament, or a 
sigh of self-pity, must end, and take its secrets and its 
sorrows to the silence of the grave. 

The letters were many, and were hours in her hand; 
tears had long been scorched dry in ker.dark weary eyes, 
but as she read them, one by one, the anguish was upon 
her face that I had seen on Madelon’s when she had heard 
that her lover dwelt in the house of Cléopatre. 

They were letters in a mart’s hand; letters doubtless in 
which a man’s heart had been spent in all a man’s frank 
and honest passion. ° 

When the last had been read by her the day was done; 
the light was well-nigh spent, the evening shadows were 
long and dark within the chamber. She dragged herself 
with slow laborious effort, from her bed to where the scant 
wood burned in the poor cold stove, and crouched down 
antes it, and slowly thrust one of the letters amongst the 

el. 


Her own secret she could take with her to her grave, but 
his she could not: she would not leave it for another's eyes 
to learn. 

One by one the letters were drawn within the heat and 
the smoke, and curled, and crumbled, and fell away, a little 
om of ashes. And to her it was even as though, with 
each, her own life consumed and passed away in fire; even 
as her pss had perished in the furnace of tho past, so 
perished these records ef a passion that was dead. 
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They were all her hold on life; all the bonds that still 
bound het to some old sweet unforgotten time; all the ties 
that still held her to some divinest season when she had 
known of joy: all the witness that still told her she alse 
once had dived. 

When the last letter alone remained she paused—so long 
that the cold white moon of winter rose and sone in 
through the lattice in the roof. She waited, as the suicide 
may wait ere he driveg home the thrust that shall stil 
memory in him for ever, and make him dumb, and kill, 
and senseless, as the earth that will yawn open to receive 
his corpse. 

It was quite night/the moon was high and full, and the 
chamber was dark as a grave, when at last she stretched out 
her hand and let the cruel fire take those living, breathing, 
throbbing words otf a love that wrote itself as deathless*; 
and burn them, as time burns passion till it dies; and 
ihe them there, a little coil-of wind-blown, silent, huetess 
ashes. 

Then, as though her own life indeed went out with theirs 
her hands moved:feébly as though seeking some other hand 
to hold them; her great dark eyes gazed upward as though 
searching for some other’ look in answer; a convulsive 
shudder moved her once—only once—then stretching her 
arms out wearily, in the darkness and the solitude and the 
silence of the night, she bowed her head and died. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A TORN LETTER. 


Tuxy buried her in the quarter of the poor. They had 
Joved her, these people, and they would not leave her in her 
death to chance, or charity. They did what they could to 
honour her in her grave; and the Jewish girl, weeping 
passionately, and refusing to be comforted, laid on that: 
nameless grave the earliest white-ladies that bloomed, pure 
and spotless out of the winter-snows. 

Amongst the trifles of her daily work, of the art that she 
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had prosecuted, they found a written fragment in her 
hand-writing, a sheet of paper torn obliquely, seéming to 
be a Jetter that she had penned upon her dying bed, and 
then had half-destroyed, in doubt whether or no to leave it 
to speak for her to some other when her voice shouid be for 
ever silent. 

The fragment was this—many words propably had pre- 
ecded it. ° 


‘Tt is aclfish to send you this; when I am dead it can 
but rend your heart, if your heart still holds a place for me. 
And yet I feel that I must write to you this one last word, 
—must bid you know why, why only, I fled from you. O 

od, you cannot doubt why it was, surely! 

‘I Jeft all, T lost all, when I gave up the world for you. 
T had vanquished them; I had vindicated my own powers. 
I had reached success, if not fame; I had talents, if not 
yenius; I had touched celebrity and brilliancy, and wealth 
and pleasure; I had learnt how swect the praise of the 
world can be; I had tasted how precibus is the homage of 
watching eyes and listening cars: and I gave it up all—all 
—for you. Only for you. It was not my duty as a wife, 
he had forfeited all claim to it. It was not my honour as 
a woman, you were dearer to me than that. It was neither 
of those that made me leave you to think me dead so long. 
No: it was for your sake alone. 

‘It seems such a little thing for a woman to give her life 
up to love; and it is little, truly, so little that do you think, 
I should have paused one moment out of selfish fear? But 
it 18 a great thing for a man—a terrible thing ;—a thing 
not less than ruin. 

“You and 1 have known the world—have we seen any 
fate less deadly to a man than that surrender of himself to 
the wife of another, in a union that has all the bondage, 
and none of the honour, of marriage? And the sweeter, 
the truer, the more loyal the man’s nature, the worse is the 
bandage for him. 

‘It was not because 1 doubted you that I dared not 
become your mistress: it was because I trusted you so 
utterly. You loved me with such noble and perfect love; 
you would hewe surrendered your life to mine as indemnity 
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for what you would have thought my sacrifice ; you would 
have held that the world’s scorn gawe me upon you a claim 
fast as iron, imperishable, eternal. You would never more 
have been freo! and I—I, O my love! should have been 
your gaoler, your injurer, your curse. 

‘T had%trength to save you from myself—from yourself ; 
to set my will for your sake between your passion and my 
ewn . ... . Will you understand this? you must at 
least believe. Since fér it 1 have lost all. 

‘Do not scek to learg how have I lived: it has been by 
simple hand-labour alone. 

‘The mock passions, the counterfeit woes, the mimicked 
embraces of the stage seemed profanation to me when once 

ou had looked into 4nyeyes. Moreover, had I remained 
befor the world, I could not bave been withdrawn from 
your sight, your voice, your presence ; and women aro so 
weak, I could not have been sure an hour of my strengt 

‘It was for you—for you alone. I knew so well the 
loyal knightly swectnesg of your nature; I knew so well 
that you would havg deemed yourself mine till death: I 
knew so well how it would have cnded—the old, old 
history !—when tome higher, happier, purer love should 
have arisen to you, and J—your mistress—should have 
stood between you and all fgir things of innocence and 
honour. - 

‘Will you believe? —My God! you must! For you I 
have bore worse than death ;—for you I have killed myself 
in my youth, my beauty, my power, my victory ;—for you 
I have died, and yet have kept the agony of life awake in 

~me; yet in my grave have I heard the laughter of the 
happy world, and all the glad and busy sounds of earth. 
Will ¢ver woman love you as I have loved! No—never 
never, never! . . 2 e 


There the words ceased, and the paper was torn asunder, 
as though, when she had written these, she had feared to 
send them to him lest in them she should leave a legacy of 

ain, lest by them she should deal the stroke that she so 
ong had spared, lest through them any sort of selfish pity, 
any breath of unconscious rebuke, should seem to him to 
linger in her dying memory of him. 
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Mariquita took the torn sheet, and caused it to be read 
wloud to her by some Jew of the gears who understood 
the English character in which it been penned. She 
heard it with wonderful eyes, all ablase with fire, and yet 
all dimmed with tears ; then she folded the papcr reverently, 
and laid it within a little curious leathern locket that she 
owned ; and thrust it within her bosom. 

‘Some day I may mect him,’ she muttered to herself, 
and she went on her way with tho first snowdrops of ¢he 
year to that nameless grave in the quarter of the poor, 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 
THE CHILD GLADYS.’ 


For a brief space afterwards I remained in the little 
flower-shop. Mariquité vehemently implored for permission 
to possess herself of me, entreating, and commanding, and 
execrating, and conjuring all in one breath, in her own 
impetuous volcanic fashion, but all her prayers were useless, 
The time had not come for her to have entered on the 
career that looked to her the high road of glory and 
affluence ; she was excecdingly poor; “ she had nothing 
to offer for me save a few old battered centime picces, 
The florist shrugged his shoulders and answered that I was 
of value; that he had a right to me, as his dead lodger hada 
cost him more than she had paid (this I am certain was 
untrue), and that he should keep me until he could’ make 
an advantageous sale. All the low cunning and the hungry 
avarice of the low French nature had awakened in hin, 
without any other counteracting mfluence to combat it, 
now that the one woman was gone towards whom he had 
felt forced to ee a certain reverent submission. So J 
remained; dull, weary, spiritless, ill fed, ill cared for; 
knowing no moments of picasure except when the Jewish 

irl would beg me for an hour, and warm me beside the 
Fittle stove at which her father roasted his sweet chestnuta, 
and sit with me under the broad old red weatheretained 
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umbrella that in winter replaced the tawny awning of spring 
and sumgner. But theso times wore few ant far between, 
for Mariquité went now daily to the theatre, at which 
she was to acquire the rudimentary grace and science of 
that Art which, as seen in her marvollous visions, was to 
make hef meet with the empresses of the earth. 

I did not scek to run away, though I was miserable. 1 
had acquired that sad knowledge which the young are so 
rebellious against—that there are things worse even than 
a dreary and desolateemonotony. I had known the lash, 
the goad, the life of the public toy, the endless labour of 
an ever-renewing task; and I knew that there were worse 
fates than to see the days and the nights drift dully by, 
sitting amongst thé stores of evergreens and the ‘ale 
winter roses, even as men and women, when their lite is 
done, sit amidst deathless memories and faint sickly hopes. 

Awhile earlier I should have rebelled passionately agairfst 
this colourless and weary existence; but now I knew that 
not actively to suffer js almost, in this life we lead, the 
nearest approach we get to joy. So I took the broken 
crusts and the begrudged shelter, and tho chilly hearth 
where the stové was cold; and tried hard to be thankful 
because the snow-flakes gould not cover me, and the hail 
could not pelt me, and tha shivering mountebanks, who 
came into the quartcr of ,the poor to dance on the icy 
ground and to shake their dh in the blue hard frost, 
could not seize me as a brother and claim me as a slave. 

‘Ah, little one! shall we ever live, thou and I?’ ericd 
Mariquita to me one day, rebelling in her wayward youth 
against the poor barren life of hardship and of solitude 
that she led at her father’s fruit stall. She might, I knew 
~—ff> she was a woman, and beautiful, and to such the 
apple of life will ever be tossed if they do not mind the 
black speck at its core of dishonour. Butto me it seemed 
that never more could mirth or joy return. 

Yet, as often chances, I think, in this life, both were 
nearest to me when I deemed them farthest. The time 
came when the old man sold me—sold me just as the new 

ear began. I was now so sick at heart, so tired, and so 

omeless, that indeed I cared little whither I went, nor 
what my fate might be. Only I dreaded with a terror 
untold, the stick of Gid and the little red coat of La 
Pipetta- : 
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There were the usual chaffering of strange voices; some 
broken weeks of unrest and captivity; some misery in 
strange hands and binding chains; some piteous, dumb, 
wondering woe, that none scemed to note or care for; 
then there came a day of travel by land and sea, and when 
my cage was opened and I was loosed from it With eyes 
blinded by the rush of light, and senses half numbed and 
half maddened, I thought that I was dreaming a dream of 
my old dead life. 7 

The chamber was strangely familiar. The place seemed 
Jo me like ‘a tale that is twice told.’ 

Its cabinets, its bookcases, its mirrors on their ground of 
ruby velvet, its grand piano in a half-lit recess, its single 
small marble statuette of tho ‘Gott und der Bayadcre,’ its 
exquisite copy of the‘ Départ pour Cythere,’ hung between 
photographs of Rachael and Ristori: did I dream of these 
in one of the many dreams of them which had haunted me 
among the long dry Campagna grasses, under the orchard- 
trees of the Nilver Stag, and amongst the white lilies and 
yellow broom of the flower-shop in Paris? Or was I, in 
truth, once more in the supper-room of the Coronet? The 
door had closed behind me; I was alone, I gazed around 
In cagerness and amaze. 

There behind the bookcase-giass were the cream-hued 
faces of Scribe and all his brethren; there on the couch 
were the sealxkins, and the black laces, and the painted fan 
of a woman; there on the table were the Majolica fruit- 
stands that I knew so well, and the little sitver wagon that 
held the cigarcttes, and the claret-jugs with their swan-like 
necks, and the quaint old flasks of Rhineland wine. Yes, 
surcly, it was no dreams I was once more, after my wan- 
derings, in the pleasant festal-chamber of the unforgetten 
theatre ; I was once more in the old charming life of ease 
and fashion, where the wheels of time were oiled with gold, 
and if Care still clung behind, Pleasure at the least ran on 
before. 

And I felt half blind with joy. 

For, write as you will of the glory of poreny: and of the 
ennui of pleasure, there is no life hke this life, wherein to 
the sight and the sense all things minister; wherefrom 
harsh discord and all unloveliness are banished ; where the 
rare beauty of high-born women is common; where the 
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passions at their wildest still sheathe themselves in cour- 
tesy’s silver scabbard ; where the daily habits of existence 
are made graceful and artistic ; where grief and woe, and 
feud, and futile longing for lost loves, can casiest be forgot 
in delicate laughter and in endless change. Artificial ? 
Ah, well) it may be so! But since nevermore will you return 
to the life of the savage, to the wigwam of the squaw, it is 
best, methinks, that the Art of Living—the great Savoir 
Fivre—should be brought, as you scek to bring all other 
arts, up to uttermost perfection. 

I sat down, and gazed around me in a tumult of ey 
and of expectation. It was very still, execpt for the roll 
of the carriages in the strect below. In this room you 
never, at any time, vould hear one sound to tell you that 
an audience of three thousand people was shouting with 
applause, or shrieking with mirth, only a few feet beyond. 

n this strange silence—strange because such intensity 
of life was so near—I thought, I knew not why, of the boy- 
statesman who had killed himself upon the hearth of this 
very chamber, to bave his jewels rifled, even whilst she 
kissed his dead lips, by the woman for whom he perished. 

Was it alway’ thus, I wondered? Always the love, and 
the loyalty and the faithfulness that suffered; and all that 
lived rs peace and plenteougness the Faustine—the Cléo- 

Atre ! e 
: As I mused the door opened, and a woman entered. 

Have you ngyver secn in life or on some old master’s 
canvas, a beautiful child’s face, fair, tender, serious even to 
sadness, with the golden hair cut low and square over the 
brow, and the dreaming eyes gazing straightly out beyond 
you, very far beyond your If you have, you have seen this 
Wwonfan’s face as she came into the lighted chamber, with 
black folds of velvet sweeping after her as she moved, with 
that grave grace of motion which always scems to belong to 
other centuries—to the terraces of Marly, to tho halls of 
Rambouillet, to the studios of Vandyke, to the palaces of 
Charles the First. And which you have lost—yes, lost 
strangely, in this day of yours, when, all lovely and thorough- 
bred though many of your women be, they smoke their 
paper cigarettes, and talk their stolen slang, bet on their 
gunners in a drove of grouse, and Jand their gasping grilse 
to their own line ; take a double and drop like a workwoman, 
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and ‘get on’ for a‘ good thing’ at the Craven or the July, 
with a reckless audacity that never flos at anyth'ng less 
than four figurcs. 

She looked at me with a smile which seemed, I thought, 
surety that 1 should have to endure from her neither harsh- 
nees nor caprice. 

‘What a pretty creature!’ sho said as she stooped to 
touch me; but I stayed not for ,her caress—I forgot 
her very presence, for beyond her I saw Beltran. 

Time had not dimmed my meméry of him, nor had it 
ia ae my affection. With a bark of delight, I escaped 
through her hands and sprang on him, recalling myself to 
his remembrance with all the innocent arts of which I was 
master, Ile was in nowise altered; but had he been so 
ever so greatly, my instinct would have been true to him. 

We, who can only love dumbly, cling to the creature of 
our affections, no matter how time have blanehcd his locks, 
bowed his frame, shattered his whole being. You, who 
talk so grandly of elective affirtitiesand the unions of souls, 
pass your carly love in the street without knowing her, if 
she have but wrinkled a little; and break off your marriage 
troth with your lover if a shower of shot chance to change 
his handsome face to deformity. - 

He looked at me in my ecstasies with amused surprise; 
he had no sort of knowledge of mo; but as he turned to 
her to speak of my value, tho little collar that I wore 
caught his sight, and he raised me to read the inscription 
upon it. 

The bit of metal that had been fashioned for me at the 
forge in the woods of the Peak was still about my throat ; 
a not worth a brass coin, so none had cared to rob me 
of it. 

If you wish to keep a thing, let it have naught to attract 
the eyes of others—a rule which sometimes seems to in- 
fluence you too often in the selection of your wives 

dlis face changed as he read. 

‘Puck !’ he muttered ; ‘as I live, it is the same dog that 
belonged—’ 

The phrase was left unfinished; the woman beside him 
turned with a flush of surprise, in which one saw how very 
youthful was that lovely face. 

‘Puck! Puck!’ she echoed, as though my name brought 
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also to her some memories. ‘Can it be the same? That is 
stranges indeed '’ 

‘It is the same dog, oddly enough,’ said Beltran, as ho 
gave me to her; but there was an annoyance, almost a dis- 
pleasurg on his face as he spoke. Whatever might be her 
remembrance of me—for of her I had none—to hin evi- 
dently I bore but one association, and that the unwelcome 
one of Avice Dare.. For me personally, I suppose, he 
cared nothing. Alas for us! it is almost ever so in tho 
intercourse between ofr race and yours. Between human 
beings, when two measures of love are weighed out by the 
hand of fate, to be mingled together in union, one sealo 
is always light and, the other always heavy. ILow much 
more so between men and dogs! 

Although we spend all that we possess of loyalty and 
streneth and courage in human service, and break our heaets 
oftentimes for human friends, we are scldom much loved in 
return. A carcless touch of the hand, a rough kindly word 
or two now and then, # broken crust, a tossed bone: these 
are payments enouth for a dog—‘ only a dog.’ 

ere and there a Rab will find a chronicler; o St. John 
will beg with his last breath that his bones be laid beside 
Lion’s; a Byron will value his‘ one friend ;’ a Walter Scott 
will think, amidst woe, and Yebt, and the exhaustion of a 
mortal disease, of ‘the dogs; and tombs will be raised to 
lost and lamented dog-comrades, as in tho little shadowy 
yew-circled cemectry of Wrest. But these exceptions are 
very rare. For the most part, we arc but little loved, little 
heeded, and not at all remembcred. 

The woman, bending over me, caressed me with a dreamy 
tenderness, as though thinking of other things that my 

resence brought from some past time. Her eyes scemed 
aim as she looked at me with a swect vague sadness, as for 
some remembered season of great woe. Beltran drew me 
away from her. 

‘ it he bring you those memories, he shall not stay. I 
would never have bought him if I had known—’ 

‘Why ?’ she answered him, still dreamily. ‘I shall care 
more for him. As for those memorics,—when do I ever 
ga them? And do you think I would forget if I could?’ 

‘I wish that you would at least. There is only one thing 
you can want to remember—’ ° 
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‘And what is that ?’ 

‘That you are famous now—and happy. You are happy?” 

There seemed, I thought, some little doubt and vague 
epprehension in his question. 

f there were, they must have been contented by the look 
mn her eyes as they turned on him: a look so elo vent that 
tt needed not in its confirmation the half-sigh of, joy with 
which her lips breathed the answer. 

: Peny ? Ah, yes! Ilappicr than if can ever seem right 
to me to be—’ 0 

lic did not ask her why this should be so,—perhaps he 
knew. 

Almost at that moment the door of the supper-room, 
which they had left open tothe passages beyond, was filled 
by the forms of five other men: three were strangers to 
mq; in the two others I recognised the fair features of 
Lord Guilliadene, and the lofty form and dark guerrilla-like 
head of Derry Denzil. To me it seemed so marvellousl 
strange, so breathlessly bewildering, thus to be tossed backs 
once more by the battledore of chance.into the heart of 
these old associations and unforgotten memories that I 
cowered, dumb and dizzy, in a corner, wondering still if I 
were not dreaming all these things under the dying lilics of 
the florist’s little den, or the golden-fruited pear-trees of 
Madelon’s orchard. 

But, with them, there appeared a presence which did 
assure me beyond all doubt or question that I was in the 
region of fact and not of fancy ; for into the chamber there 
entered a little black slender figure, hung about with golden 
bells, with piercing eyes, diamond bright, and a pert, proud, 
consequential carriage. Need I say it was Fanfreluche ? 

She darted at me, angered, curious, brimful of irritafion,* 
and readiness for insolence ; then dropped her‘nose to mine, 
and cocked her ears, and screamed ‘Mercy! if it’s not that 
little fool !” 

The salutation was not courtly nor complimentary ; yet 
it fell sweetly upon my ears. Is not the roughness, or the 
sarcasm, of afriend more welcome than the sauveinsincerity 
of conventionality-clothed foes? It isso to us: not per. 
haps to you; for humanity has learnt to love a daintily. 
dressed falsehood. What matter to you if garden sail 
pulled off the cabbages, have made your soup, so long a 
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you don’t know it; and are cheated by a clever cook into 
murmurgng, ‘ What a good consommé ! 

Fanfreluche knew me, instantly ; and was glad to sec me, 
with that warmth of heart which had always underlain her 
cynical assumptions. Quickly, as though we had never 
parted, we were talking fast in that tongue of ours, which 
you undexstand as little as you—deaf in your own conceit— 
understand what the yooks talk to one another in the sweet 
still evening time; or know the meaning of the night-birds’ 
signals, as they move ix the world of shadows ; or catch the 
word of warning with which the blackcock, on his tussock 
of heather, tells his brethren of the rific-gleam; or com- 
prehend the coquctries of the prairie fowl’s quaint cere- 
monious country-daneés; or know by what rule of com. 
mand and subjection the great armies of porpoises move 
with such precision and wisdom; or tell what amorqus 
poctry the stock-dove murmurs to her mates through the 
sweet green summer silence; or translate any other of the 
innumerable tongues that daily and nightly fill the woods 
and waters, the meadows and seas, with their meaning. A 
meaning to the full as intelligible and as uscful as that of 
your own specch ; only you are too vain to believe it, and 
too limited indeed in your intelligences to be able to do so 
much as perceive it.* ® 

‘Where on earth have yeu been all these years?’ began 
Fanfreluche, showing the passage of the years herself no 
more than doeg your ‘frisky matron.’ ‘Aud you look as 
much of a baby as ever you did, you poor little atom of 
swansdown!’ 

This was insolent, for I was treble her size, but I was too 
content to meet her once more, to pause to vindicate my 
dignity ; and indeed she gave me no time to do so, nor 
any peace, until I had related to her all my vicissitudes 
from the period of my disappearance. For them she evinced 
some compassion, and more contempt: as 1 believe you 
friends are in the habit of doing when you tell them how 
your wife has gone wrong, your bank broken, your horse 


* T hope acertain contemptuous tone of self-glorification, that runs 
throughout will be forgivento my friend Puck. It is perhaps pardon- 
able when we reflect that his race always smell out a rogue, however, 
he may be clothed; and that we seldom or never detect one provid 
only he be, as the French say of their abricots, trés bien doré.--Ep, 
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proved a non-stayer, your pigeon fallen outside the enclo- 

sure, or any other misfortune of your existence. « 

‘Jam sorry you have ever been professional,’ she said 
disdainfully, when she had heard of the days of La Pipetta. 
‘You haven't lost caste. We don’t: a thorouvhbred’s 
always a thoroughbred, if he come down to drawing a cart. 
But the stage uever suits us. It suite them. Human 
beings are always acting off the boards; they may just as 
well do it on ; a lie or two more or less, when they are about 
it, doesn’t matter much. But we— 

‘Tell me all about yourself. What have you done?’ I 
interrupted her, remembering of her old disposition to 
chatter epigram, or what she thought was such, with about 
as much reason as your ignorant Winer will take a bit of 
mutton, smothered in sauce, to be an epigramme d’agneau. 

‘Done!’ she echoed. £/? My dear, I should talk all 
night if I attempted to tell you. You’ve lived in a puppet- 
box, an auberge, and an attic. I’ve lived with one duchess, 
one marchioncss, three Anonyinas, a rector’s wife, a horse- 
couper, an ambassadress, a tinker, and & manufacturer of 
trufiles—india-rubber, and so true to life that nobody but a 
dog could have told the difference ; poe went into ecsta- 
sics over their flavour! Done? Why, it’s an eternity 
since I saw you! A bride whom I was bought for when 

ou went off the scene—such a pretty creature, and quite a 
love match !—has had time to get into the “ Court of Pro- 
bate, ete.,” and out again, and is just going to marry her 
lover. By the way, I saw her throw her arms round her 
husband, and kiss him with her pretty mnocent lips, the 
very night she ran off with the other one from old Lady 
Tynemouth’s “small and early.” O! those dear women ! 

‘And what became of the husband ?’ 

‘ How out of fashion you are, thinking of him—that comes 
of living in puppet-boxes and garrets. O, he went mad, I 
believe: is mad now. A fine, gallant-looking fellow, too ; 
but I knew from the first he was a great fool: he always 
preferred sweet champagnes, and never could eat a raw 
oyster. 

a But tell me all that has happened here?’ I eke 
breathless and curious, as I gazed at the familiar faces, an 
the familiar things, and heard Beltran’s slow melodious 
contemptuoys tones, and Denzil’s deep frank laughter. 
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‘Has he restored the theatre? And who is that lovely 
woman : : 
‘That lovely woman you will know more about than I,— 
for you are going to live with her,I believe. He restored 
the theatre, at a ruinous cost, directly after it was wrecked, 
partly because, out of kindliness, he wouldn’t turn his cm- 
he adrift in mid-winter; and partly out of pride, because 
e wouldn’t have the town say that the success of his stage 
depended on Laura "Pearl, or Avice Dare as you used to 
tall her—’ ° 

‘And she is in Paris? She is Cléopitre?’ I demanded, 
scarce able still to disentagle past from present, dream 
from fact. 

‘She is Cléopatre*—j ast now—yes, assented Fanfreluche: 
‘what she’ll be before she dies nobody on earth can say—a 
peeress, or a princess, I shouldu’t wonder. That woman 
understands the great rule of success—“frappez vite, et 
frappez fort” —and don’t care a hang where you strike. I 
was in Paris all last winter,’and I thought she was having 
a very good time,as the Americans say: she spent her 
thousand francs a day; she had peaches before anybody 
else, she changed her dress four times in every twelve eure, 
she had the best horses ig the Bois, the Court wore a robe 
Watteau she had revived, a new liqueur was christened after 
her, and tortoiseshcll fang became the rage because she 
carried one. I don’t know what a woman wants berides all 
this to be in pagadise !’ 

I shuddered, I thought of Carlos. 

That history seemed too terrible to speak of to this gay 
satirist. 

‘What are you thinking about? You are not the live- 
fier for your exile,’ cricd Fanfreluche. ‘Ah, my dear, you 
should have lived as I’ve done; with men who make up de- 
licious truffles out of a little india-rubber, and women who 
make up lovely faces with dead hair and their paint-boxes! 
They are the comedy of life. You’ve been with people 
dreadfully in earnest, who ate dry bread, and wore their 
own hair, and looked sallow with sorrow, and did no end of 
fool’s things, and went through life as through a tragedy — 
Iknow! There can’t be a greater mistake. Everything 
is amusing, if you’ll only look at it in that light,’ 

‘Life has gone so well with you,’ I retorted, 
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‘O, well enough, my dear! And why? I bite every. 
body’s legs if I’m unhappy ; you should see how q:.ick they 
get to make me comfortable! The secret of being happy 
yourself lics in the capacity to be intenscly disagreeable te 
other people.’ 

‘That sounds very unamiable.’ 

‘Unamiable! what docs that matter? An amiable dog 
is a fool—every little cur in the streets snarls in his path, 
and every scamp of a boy throws stones at him!’ 

‘But his own people love him?’ 

‘O yes, love him so dearly that they give him a sound 
kick in the ribs—knowing he won’t return it!’ 

I thought she had grown soured by growing older, female 
creatures will; or at least on our’ ear, a mot, that only 
sounds prettily piquant when the speakers are young, has 
a spiteful ring in its tone, we fancy, when they are young 
no longer. Indeed, these sharp trivialities annoyed me at 
this moment, when I was all agitation and excitement at 
my sudden return, and full of ‘eagerness as to all that had 
happened in this httle world during the dreary seasons that 
t had been absent from 7. 

‘We aro just the same as we always were, my dear,” she 
said pettishly. ‘Bless you! in our world we never alter 
anything ; our hearts may be broken, our honour be blasted, 
our peace gone for ever, the ohe friend we trusted dead, 
tho one womanwe cared for lost, we never change anything; 
we dine and drive, and smoke and sauntes, and laugh and 
drink, and make love just the same. Why not? Our one 
canon is, not to show that we're beat. Beau goueur ne faut 
se plaindre,’ 

‘It must be hard to do that sometimes.’ 8 

‘It is hard to the canaille; it is second nature to the 
gentleman,’ retortec this determined aristocrat. ‘If you 
want news, of course we have always plenty of that. No 
end of marriages and divorces, and scandals, and turf-ruin, 
and cocotte-rnin, and all the rest of it; there are fresh 
stories every day, just as there’s fresh butter for breakfast. 
But nothing makes much difference—nothing—unless per- 
haps it’s the grouse disease.’ 

‘The grouse disease!’ 

‘ Well, yes, there’s nothing exactly to put in those birds’ 
places; but,men and women get supplied quite as fast as 
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they get bowled over. “Durham’s gone,” they wore saving 
last auturngn everywhere ; and he was “gone” for some four 
hundred thousand; nothing in the world left him except 
his bare title; for Royeldene wasn’t entailed. Now, Sir 
D’Arcy Durham—you remember him ?—was, take him all 
in all, thé best-loved man in the country; witty, sweet- 
tempered, generous to madness, brilliant exceedingly, he 
was yet of happy oun nature to have scarcely an enemy, 
and to be adored nearly as much by man as by woman. 
Well—who thinks of him now? He’s ruined and has gone 
to Norway, or—no one knows where. “Durham would 
have handled these line hunters better than that d—d 
fool ;” or “ Durham wouldn't have squandered a fine lot of 
foxes like this duffer,” they have said now and then when 
wrathful with some M. F. H. And that’s all; except that 
two or three women have locked white, for a month or two, 
in spite of their rouge.’ 

‘Do hold your tongue,’ I entreated ; ‘or else tell me why 
I am here, and what has happtned to them all, and who is 
that beautiful fair woman.’ 

‘As to why you arc here I don’t know. Simply, 1 believe 
because Beltran wanted a dog of your sort, and bade some 
fanciers look out for one ; inconsequence of which you were 
sent him. No design, my dearg nothing but coincidence— 
the one odd-tempered deity that rules the world. When 
those poor devils of novelists jumble a lot of impossible 
coincidences all pell-mell together without building plan or 
sequence, or any sort of sense, they are all wrong as to Art, 
clearly, but they are awfully true to life. As to them—as 
I tell you, nothing makes much difference to them. They’ve 
dined, and dressed, and shot, and hunted, and played whist, 
anil mde love, much the same as ever they did. They’re 
always saying they’re tired of the life, but I don’t think 
they can be, for they never seem to try any other. Beltran’s 
been to Africa and killed a lot of things; and a mare of 
Guilliadene’s won the Oaks, spread-eagling in splendid style 
all her field, though the very merest outsider; and Derry 
Denzil’s published another book that the men swore by in 
the smoking-rooms, and the women cried over, and the 
eritics called immoral, so that I suppose it was a grea 
suecess with three such vouchers for it. Du reste—I don’t 
think there’s much to tell. There’a been plenty of news, 
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of course; but now-a-days, when nobody ever takes up a 
aper without secing some fricnd or another idivorced, 
anki breaking a bank, or writing a novel, no news 
goems to have much taste in it—your bombe is all water-ice.’ 

‘But the theatre?’ I] persist cd, out of patience 

‘QO, the theatre is doing wonders, they say, since this new 
miracle came into it. All the cellar-flaps done away with, 
you know, my dear, we go in for nothing but hich art, or at 
least as nearly high as is possible in an age that prefers 
hich feeding.’ 

‘But who is she ?’ 

‘T can’t say. Our stars are scldom lost Pleiades that 
ean be named and placed: they are generally “ étotles qui 
filent—qui filent—qui filent ct cisparaissent!” You are 
going to live with her. You can’t want to ask me.’ 

« “And where do you live?’ 

‘With Beltran.’ 

IT could not repress a sigh of envy and of sorrow; my 
pleasant place in those pleasant chambers! Nothing looks 
ko sweet to us asa lost home in which & stranger is installed. 
The flaming sword, betwixt. the infuriate cherubim of the 
brazen gates, was more merciful by far to the Eden-banished 
sinners than would have been the sight of other human 
ercatures sunned in the lo#t light of that fair forbidden 
kinedom. : 

‘You are fortunate,’ I said with a sharp pang. 

‘IT don’t know abont that, mv dear,’ she made answer. 
‘I suppose Jam. J have always made it a practice to pilfer 
anything that looks tempting, and bite everything weaker 
thar myself that I meet with; ] believe that is the sort of 
practice that makes men’s fortunes, so it ought ta make 
ours. IT wished to live with Beltran, so last season I just 
walked into his rooms and stopped there. They couldn't 
get. me to go out, do all they would; so they ended by 
making themselves agreeable to my staying. If you want 
to get a place, try that way. VPve secn so many publie 
men keep in offices, that: everybody wanted to turn them 
out of, only by that power of theirs of sticking tight, as a 
sea anenione sticks to its rock! “A masterly inactivity ” 
is never so masterly as when it glues you fast to a good 
berth, no matter whether you’re fit or unfit for it. They 
understand that so well in all cabinets!’ 
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‘You must know everything about him, then P* 

She turned her nose in the air. 

‘My dear! ‘There are four orders of creatures that 
always know everything—they are journalists, ladies’-maida, 
priests, and toy terriers.’ 

And therewith she left me in the half-lit recess where 
the grand piano stood, and trotted out into the full light, 
where she put herself jnto a pretty pose in order to get 
bonhons thrown to her. 

Whilst she was gleefully catching the burnt almonds 
and crystallised cherries, and cracking them with a monkey- 
like unction, I sat in my corner, not knowing rightly yet 
whether I were awake or dreaming. 

The very familiarity ofsthe aspect of all around me only 
increased the confusion of my ideas. There was nothing 
but what I had dreamily remembered, a score of times, ine 
the visions which had visited me lying under a contadino’s 
tent in the harvest-ficlds of the Campagna, or watching the 
pale moon glide above the métal roofs of Paris; nothing 
except the picturesque head of this beautiful fair woman, 
the like of which I have never seen either in life or 
dreams. I sat still and gazed at them; gazed beyond all 
at Beltran. Having so leng beheld nothing but the 
passionate, black-browed, sun-bronzed faces of the Roman 
aartenee and the lean, swast, keen, cager visage of the 

arisian workmen—save when I had seen the golden beauty 
and fervid youth @f the painter Carlos—these men, once so 
familiar to me, with their handsome colourless faces, their 
low serene voices, their tired laughter, their look of fatigue, 
their consummate tranquillity and indifference, seemed like 
the creatures of another world. 

Coufd passion stir them? pain move them? want con- 
sume them? life be known to them through any other 
thing save its pleasures and satieties? as I wondered 
this, judging foolishly from the surface. might have 
known that no passions burn fiercer, no romances wax 
stronger, no courage ever flames higher, and no hearts per- 
chance ache more wearily, than in these lives that look so 
passionless, so tranquil, so Nea so selfish, and, as your 
world will have it, so culpable. 

If you doubt what these men are whilst you see them 
live, go and seo them die, as they have ae — and 
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again, at Steinkerk, at Edgchill, at Vittoria, at Hougou- 
mont, at Inkermann. Jacques Bonhomme shrjeked and 
struggled, and writhcd and screamed, as they led him to 
the scaffold; but think you that Rohar. ca ‘ed nothing for 
the swectness of life because the proud bl sod never paled 
before the axe, and the mute lips never once lost that smil¢ 
of serenest disdain ? 

I cannot tell why these disjojnted thoughts drifted 
vagucly through my mind as I looked at Beltran, even 
in that moment of bewilderment and of restoration. 
Execpt, indeed, that in the faces of men lke himself, as 
they lie at length on the heather, or pace their yacht- 
deck, or smoke their cigar on a battle-field, or murmur 
love-nonsense in an opera-boxy you can trace the old 
race so curiously. The old race with all its reckles: daring, 
eind its feudal insolence, and its courtly gentleness, and its 
impcrious temper, and its loyal honour, and its simple 
religion ot noblesse oblige, still alive under all the changes 
of manner and habit; the oll raoc, which is still, whatever 
be its faults or follics, what a mob wil cower before, and a 
soldicr will follow to the death, and a people will look to in 
its hours of action or of need, and a woman will choose 
before any other type of manhood to be beside her in any 
time of menace or of peril. « 

From my dusky corner, 1 watched, and wondered, and 
listened, and puzzled my brain: the room was the same, 
the men were the same, I'anfreluche was,the same, the very 
silver box that held the cigarettes was the same, and yet— 
there was a great difference. The voices seemed much 
gentler; the laughter seemed much quieter; the wines 
were but little touched; the conversation, as I caught 
snatches of it, seemed artistic, pleasant, sometimes play‘ul, 
sometimes earnest, but at all times the conversation of 
nen, talking at their ease indeed, but still troubling them- 
sclves to talk ably, and conscious of the presence of a 
woman who aout discern such ability. Above all, their 
speech was fit for a delicate ear even in their sharpest 
wiiticisms, and there was not a flavour of that cynical 
indecency which had been so general to the same speakers 
hore in the days of Avice Dare. 

What had wrought the difference I wondered ? Certainly 
she who now sat there, with that fair, childlike, and yet 
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queenlike head, and those dreaming, luminous, grave cyes, 
and that toice which made the simplest words of common 
speech sound music, and that rich old-world velvet dress 
without a single jewel or ornament of any sort, was very 
different %o the form that I had used to see there; blazing 
in sapphires or in rubies, and full of the supreme vanity of 
its own wanton, deep-hued, gorgeous, physical perfections 
displayed to the eyes of others, as the peacock spreads its 
plumage to the sun. 

Men are very much in socicty as women will them to be. 
Let a woman’s society be composed of men gently-born and 
bred, and if she find them either coarse or stupid, make 
answer to her:—‘ Yau must have been coarse or stupid 
yourself.’ : 

And if she demur to the ¢u quoque as to # base and 
illogical form of argument, which we will grant that it 
usually is, remind her that the cream of a pasturage may 
be pure and rich, but if it pags into the hands of a clumsy 
farm serving-maid, then ‘shall the cheese made thereof be 
neither Roquefort nor Stilton, but rough and flavourloss 
and uneatable, ‘like a*Banbury cheese, nothing but paring.’* 
Now, the influence of a woman’s intelligence on the male 
intellects about her is as fhe churn to the cream: it can 
either enrich and utilise it, or Impoverish and waste it. It 
is not too much to say that it almost invariably, in the pre- 
sent decadence of the salon and parrot-jabbering of the 
suffrage, has the Atter effect alone. 

‘Pray tell me who this exquisite creature is * I begged 
of Fantreluche, who returned to me when she had eaten at 
her own sweet will of bonbons till she was tired of them. 

£ You'll hear enough of her, my dear,’ she retorted ; ‘ the 
town talks of her, and crowds this place to see her. She 
does act well, that I grant; but if she only knew it, she 
don’t want her genius a bit; she might act like a stick; 
ee come just the same,—once set going.’ 

‘But to set them going requires the genius P’ 

‘Gracious, no!’ returned my ancient monitress, with 
unutterable contempt. ‘If you can just get it well bruited 
about that a woman’s very pretty, or very immoral, or has 
tried to poison some people, or has got fabulously little 
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feet, or 1s going to play a shockingly scandalous character, 
any of these things will draw a great deal betterthan any 
amount of talent. What made this one’s fame? Not her 
capabilities, though they are great; but just this one line 
in the Aidas—“ She is the loveliest woman we fave ever 
seen upon this or upon any other stage, and her attire is 
simply—perfection.” The men went to sce the face, the 
women to see the dress: her fortun3 was made. Voila!’ 

‘She is a great actress, then P’ 

‘She is a charming actress. I tlon’t think we can have 
a great one. We arenot barbaric enough ; and we are too 
incredulous. You want a good deal of barbarism and a 
good deal of faith in an age, to get a.really great stage out 
of it. To us, after our late dinnérs and with our pleasant 
indolent spleen, Lady Macbeth looks ridiculous, and 
Othello seems very bad form. We are as wicked as ever 
other ages were, as passionate and as vile and as guilty as 
ever they were; but it is all in a very different fashion: 
and the fashion is one which it is much easier for the 
satirist to deal with pungently than it is for the dramatist 
to render artistically. Chignons, and co-respondents, 
plunging and panniers, Americanism and cocotteism, are 
so much better suited to a Sheridan or Beaumarchais, than 
to a Shakespeare ora Sophotles. The odd thing is that, in 
the dearth of the poctic draina, not one satirical comedy 
has as yet held up the mirror to all that tempts such a 
mirror so strongly. The odd thing is that, with such a 
field for them we Lig no Sheridan, and no Beaumarchais.’ 

‘J did not ask for a dissertation on the drama,’ I 
interrupted her impatiently. ‘I want to know about this 
woman.’ 

‘T'll tell you all I know, my dear,’ said Fanfreluche, 
seating herself comfortably. ‘You remember the wreck 
of the theatre, of course P—Well, he restored it, as fresh 
and pretty and dainty as any enamelled bonbonniére. Itis 
nicer than ever it was, with statuettes in its corridors, and 
little boudoirs behind its choicest boxes, and leaves and 
flowers everywhere. It cost enormously; but he did it 
chiefly out of pride, no doubt, that none might say the 
house had depended on Laura Pearl. Many persons 
wanted it: when a thing or a woman is known to be 
certain ruin jf is always bid for so pagerly! But Beltran 
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woula pot part with it. “TI shall chance it tilf the lease is 
ended,” ke always answered ; and the time came when I 
thought T knew why he had so answered. 

‘Phe performance was much the same for a time: Maude 
Delamerg and melodramas first ; burlesque and ballet after- 
wards. Money was lost every night. 1 don’t know why ; 
I suppose old Wyuch did. The losses were so profitable 
to hun that he retired, bought a small place in Surrey, and 
lives at case. Last autumn twelvemouth I belonged to 
Mrs. Riversleigh—pretty ; notorious; husband vaguely 
“in the city;” good for water-parties, fish-dinners, drag 
seats ; and doesn't rescut being eut if you meet her in the 
Park when you’re driving with your wife or your mother - 
you know the style Lo mcan? Royston Wressy!l was he 
chief friend at that time: a Major of Lancers in the ola 
Sixteenth. She was in town because the Sixteenth were 
at Hounslow. One night Wressyl and she went to the 
Coronet with a few others; they were to sup at the Levia- 
than afterwards; and to take me with them for a wager, 
which they did. Wressyl carricd me hidden in a big 
lorgnon case; but he necdn’t have troubled himself, they 
knew me there. 

‘“ What do they play to-night, Royston?” she asked as 
we drove. . 

‘“T’m not sure,” he answered her, “but I’m awfully 
afraid it’s some old duffcr’s dry-as-dust play. They were 
saying somethiitg to-day, though, in the Rag, about a new 
actress beme announced.” 

‘She didn’t ask any more. She only went to a theatre 
to show her diamonds, and have a pleasant supper some 
where, with lots of champagne-cup. They neither of them 
knew Beltran personally, and had heard nothing. 

‘At the entrance we mnct Guilliadene, who was intimate. 
with them. 

‘“ What’s up, Ned ?” Wressyl asked him. 

‘“ Much Ado about Nothing,” said the Earl. “ And a 
new actress as Beatrice. Never played publicly in her 
life they say. What a part to start with!” 

‘“ Awfully plucky,” said my Lancer. “Safe to make a 
mull of it, 1 suppose? Who is she?” 

‘“T don’t know much abont her,” replied Guilliadene, . 
\*Merest novice, 1 think, Bcliran’s always picking up 
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stars that turn out te be sticks, like the rockets at 
Cremorne.” e 

‘And he went to his stall, and we to our box. 

‘The play had begun. This woman was on; you see 
what her beauty is, and she was costumed supewbly; her 
hair was cut square on the forehead and waved loose 
behind, an aaachioniant doubtless, but the very poetry of 
Coiffure. Her audience, which seemed an ordinary one, 
was apathetic and cven hostile. It was the most piteous 
thing I ever saw. Her tones were°almost inaudible ; her 
colour kept coming and going; her agitation was ver 
great; and she looked so young, such a child with it all, 
you would have thought that the public must have been 
touched. But it was not. It hissed a little; it yawned 
a great deal; and Mrs. Riversleigh and one or two 
women laughed loudly behind their fans. I think she 
heard the laughter, for I saw her shiver. Ah! it must be 
a terrible thing, that first sound of your own voice in the 
vastness and stillness; that first ‘sight of the unknown 
crowd of satirical, indifferent, unpitying faces ! 

‘The impersonation all through the dist act was utterly 
tame and meaningless. If it had not been for her beauty, 
I think the house would have howled. As the curtain fell 
and Wressy] left the box for‘a moment, I managed to slip 
out and through the passages, till I got “ behind,” where 
there were only Beltran, Denzil, Dudley Moore, and Stein- 
forth, the great author, you know. As the girl had come 
off the stage she had rushed away to her room before they 
could stay her. Beltran looked grave, and more anxious 
than I had scen him do one race-day when a beaten horse 
had cost him half an estate. a 

‘“*One can’t say much for your new wonder!” they were 
muttering to him. 

‘““No,” he answered, very quietly. “But I believe she 
will do well in time, You have not seen her act in private 
—I have.” 

‘“ J don’t doubt her charms for any private performance,” 
gaid Dudley Moore drily ; “ but we fave really tried to float 
as great geniuses 80 many pretty women, with only their 

rettiness to recommend them that I am getting rather, 
Noubtful of the utility of the process—it can’t claim novelty, 
and I fear it can’t claim propriety.” 
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‘Beltran did not show either annoyance or impatience. 
“Don’t §udge her just yet,” wasall he said, very quietly 
etill. 

‘When the actress was called again, and left her room, 
her faceswas quite white and her eyes all black and humid 
with a bewildered sort of terzor. 

‘“T have acted so ill! I feel so frightened!” she mur. 
mured breathlessly te Beltran, not seeming to see that any 
others beside himself were present. He stooped to her 
very kindly and gently. 

‘“ You have not done great things at present, certainly. 
But you can—and you will. Try and forget that any one 
is listening; and only remember how I want you to 
succeed.” . 

‘The last words were murmured 8o low that only she and 
I heard them. She drew a deep breath, the colour flushtd 
her face, a sort of inspiration secmed to scize her, and she 
went. From that moment her acting was entirely changed. 
Her voice rang clear, and full of exquisite cadences ; her 
beauty grew radiant with pride and strength. She seemed 
to feel her own forsee, and to be filled with the powers of 
art. All the beautiful insolences, all the changeful colours, 
all the splendid audacities, of genius shone out in her; and 
triumphed. Her audience, indifferent and even alienated 
before, were first startled and then captivated. They 
realised that this creature to whom they had been at best 
contemptuously*indulgent, as to a lovely child whose failure 
they pitied, but whose weakness wearied them, was in truth 
their mistress, through the dominion of great gifts; and 
could force them to rejoice with her, to weep with her, to 
laugh, and to suffer, and to love with her, at her will and 
at her fancy. They woke from their apathy into a sort of 
fury of admiration ; and the house rang with raptures of 
applause. 

‘« And there’s not an ounce of that bought,” murmured 
Beltran. “It’s genuine, whatever it’s worth.” 

‘“'We were right to suspend judgment,” said Dudley 
Moore, taking snuff. I have never seen anything more 
poetic and more sincere, more delicate and more vivid ”— 
and what he said the town was certain to say after him on 
the morrow. 


‘Her triumph was very great; only the greater it seemed 
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because heralded by failure. The house was convulsed with 
excitement; they called for her again and again ; tke women 
laughed no longer, and the roof rang with a tumult of 
applause. 

‘When she came off the stage for the last timefter the 
recall, her face was deeply flushed; her eyes gleamed like 
two stars; her whole frame trembled; she had the look of 
a crenture in delirium. Sho stretched out her hands to 
Beltran, with a little breathless hysterical sob, “Have I 
done well—at last?” Wie took them in his own and bent 
tenderly to her. “ Better than the best: I cannot say how 
I thank you.” 

‘At that moment one of the officials of the theatre, whom 
Wressyl had sent to seck me, bore me away, and back to 
Mrr. Riversicigh’s box, where that lady was in wrath and 
dadgeon because the Lancer, in an excitement of admira- 
tion at the new Beatrice, had, unauthorised, flung her 
bouquet of red and white camellias upon the stage. We 
did not stay for the burlesque that evening, asthe delicate 
little suppers at the Leviathan are too perfect to be kept 
waiting and I saw no more of the actrgss, But from that 
night her fame was made, and her name heard upon the lips 


of London.’ . 
‘And what is she to Beltran ?” I asked, as she closed her 
narration. ' 


Fanfreluche grinned: her worst grin. 

‘Ah, my dear! That’s what the town’sebcen asking ever 
since, and never has got an answer yet. But look they are 
going. Good-bye till to-morrow; [’m very glad to see you 
here again.’ 

When the little gathering broke up, the actress ,lrew 
about her those black laccs and sealskins lined with rose, 
which I had noticed on the couch, and stooping for me, 
raiscd me so that I could lie curled upon the soft sea-furs. 

An clderly woman, who was in waiting im the ante-room, 
offered to take me, but she refused the offer, as she had de- 
clined those of the men about her, and carried me herself 
through the various passages to the entrance of the theatre, 
where a carriage stood. They accompanied her, talking 
the while with her, as men and women do who have the 
custom of daily association and familiar friendship; and 


bade her good-night at tho door of her brougham, which 
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rolled rapidly away. She and her maid drove on in silence, 
whither, of course, I could not tell. When the carriaga 
pense, we passed through a fragrant garden, whosc leafless 

oughs were very dark and still in the dim moonlizht, and 
thence through a very small square hall, and up a staircase 
in which the lights were burning low; it was too dark to 
see much, but all scemed pretty and luxurious about me; 
and as she carried mp into a room on the right, ] perceived 
that it was the chamber of one to whom both art and gold 
had ministered. , 

It was of small size, and of much simplicity ; but it had 
an exceeding elegance and harmony in all its arrangements. 
She laid me down upon her scalskins, then sank tuto a chair 
before the hearth on which a fire was brightly burning. Her 
attendant asked her, with a solicitude that seemed quite 
genuine, if sho wero not very tired ? ° 

‘T am often tired ; that is no matter,’ she answered with 
a wnile, which though fatigued was very sweet and glad. 
‘Take these things off me, ‘please, and bring me some tea.’ 

The maid obeyed, wrapping round her some cashmercs, 
and letting loose,all the fair masses of her hair; then 
brought her the tea in a miniature,old-fashioned service of 
egg-shell china, and left her alone by herdesire. She called 
me from my resting-place amd raised me on her lap ; strok- 
ing me, and even laying her lips on my forchcad. 

‘I shall love you for his sake. Ifad it not been for you 
I might never have known him,’ she murmured. ‘ But still 
you can never be to me what my dear old friend was!’ 

And, logking at her thus, with the fire-glow upon her, I 
knew her, despite all the mayie changes wrought by time, 

ang gold, and fame. I knew her to be—Gladys Gerant. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
& STORY OF THE SEs. 


I ryiwx Fanfreluche spoke with reason. Coincidence is 
a god that greatly influences mortal affairs. Ie is not a 
crgss-tempered deity, either, always: and when you beat 
your poor fetish for what seems to you an untoward acci- 
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dent, you may do wrong; he may have benefited you far 
more than you wot. c 

Not very long ago, 8 man and a woman loving each other 
well, were parted by misunderstanding—one of those sad, 
dreary, proud fantasies, that so often arise between you 
human creatures and your happiness. Neither would stoo 
to explain, they were divided during two long years ; for it 
is strange how people living in the same society may yet 
grow utter strangers to each othcr; how passing one 
another daily in the park, how brushilig against one another 
in the opera corridors, how hearing one another’s names 
uttered 4 many lips, how beholding one another's faces in 
the crowded rooms of great assemblies, or of private views, 
they may yet remain as utterly diviled from one another, 
as though oceans rolled between them. 

Well, the time came when the woman, haughty, lovely, 
and brilliant, was, through a series of family calamities, 
doomed to an exile that galled her bitterly, in a far-away 
lonely German forest-land. 

Awhile later, the man, by what he deémed the bitterest 
injustice and injury to him in his service, which was diplo- 
macy, was consigned as envoy to a miserable petty state, in 
which his talents rusted, and his name was unheard, and his 
weeks and months passed by in an unutterable weariness 
and inaction. 

One summer day, in deep old Teutonic wood, where no 
footfall but a forester’s or charcoal-burner’s ever fell, and 
the millions of pines were wrapped in twilight even at 
noon, these two, each unwitting of the other’s presence in 
the hated land of banishment, met face to face suddenly, in 
that stillness and that solitude. And inthat moment their, 
hearts went out to one another, and the veil fell from their 
eyes, and the old love reigned alone! 

Pride had been strong in the press of the world; but 
here, chance touched and startiod them, and surprise from 
both their secret; and thus from the thorns of harsh acci- 
dent, there blossomed for them sweet flowers of passion and 
of peace. 

(‘And, my dear, there was something beside chance, fur 
there was ennui,’ said that matter-of-fact iconoviast, Fanfre- 
luche, when she heard of them. ‘He must have been 
awfully bored, vou know, and so was much readier to make. 
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wt up with her, than he had been when decently well 
amusedin London. It’s animmense pull for a woman, you 
know, to get at a man when he is thoroughly bored. He’s 
so much more glad of her then.’ But this was only the 
comment of a shallow cynic; and the story truly ran as I 
have tod it.) ' 

Coincidence now had tossed me back amongst life, and 
luxury, and friends; and I was glad and gratcful: not 
querulous as you tod often are when what you have long 
coveted comes to you, 

When the morning broke I found myself in a small 
elegant house, as warm as an eider-bird’s nest, and as pretty 
as an enamelled snuff-box ; such a house as may be scen by 
the score along the Thames or the Seine; shut in amidst 
miniature gardens, that doubtless were one mass of foliage 
and flowers in summer, to judge by the maze of greenery 
that was now snow-powdered and silver-frosted. : 

It was so small and so pretty that it was like a toy; but 
in common with those little jewelled teapots, and stags, 
and other trifles that hang to your eatciechnn it was only 
such a toy as gold could purchase. 

Once more ther were the softness, and the smoothness, 
and all the nameless pleasantnesses of life when mone} 
rounds its angels about mp. Once more I slumbered on 
silken cushions ; and was fed on dainty forms of nourish- 
ment; and was prankt up* with bright ribbons upon my 
throat. And if was sweet to me to be thus soothed, and 
fed, and caressed, and decked, and dighted, as in my early 
days of fashion and of favouritism, for such outward 
symbols show that the world goes well with us, and that we 
are of value and of ornament in it. For it is all very well 

*to%all these things fribbles and frivolities, they may be so ; 
but they are a great portion of the pleasure and the ease of 
existence at any rate. I know a man who was always in 
veighing against them (he was rich and possessed them 
mind you), he was deeply bitten with many stern philoso- 


* Puck seems fond now and then of retaining some of the archaisms 
af the language which he learned no doubt in the north country, where 
many of the strong picturesque words of Shakespeare and Piers 
Plowman are still in daily use. Why should such words be lost? 
Talkers may perhaps shrink from the charge of eccentricity incurred 
by using them; but writers surely need not care for t.—ED. 
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hier of equality, and was wont to sigh for a time wher 
read and broth in even portions to all should vouch for thé 
perfect isonomy of the State. 

But whilst he thus theorised, I never knew any one more 
particular than he as to the age and delicacy of hig wines ; 
and in the autumn when he was belated, and perforce de- 
tained by a broken ankle, in a rough and remote Highland 
inn, his rage at the peat, and the fleas, and the oaten cake, 
and the rusty bacon, and the wrctched rooms, was go dite 
that none durst scarce approach him., 

‘Equality would be very charming, dear—but still—lI 
don’t think you’d do for it,’ said his pretty provoking wife, 
as he swore right and Icft at the Gaels. 

This house in which J found myself, was,as I say, exquisite} 
on that first morning breakfast was served in the daintiest 
fashion, in a bewitching little warm, violet-hued room, in 
which you caught here and there the glint of dead gold 
and the mistress of it all (in whom beyond a question I saw 
the child whom I had once seen: so sad and desolate in the 
strects striving to sell her dying harebells) was fully iv 
keeping with such a chamber, as she gat in a low chair, 
beside the fire, reading her letters and papers of the early 
day, whilst her maid served her with chocolate and delicate 
bread, and purple hothouse grapes. 

It was all perfectly charming :, the fire, the chamber, the 
colour everywhere, the silence only broken by the singing 
of a bullfinch in the window ; this beautiful woman, the ver 
cream and biscuits that they brought me for my food, all 
were charming beyond measure on that winter morning, so 
cold without, so bright within, so vivid in contrast with 
those cheerless dawns which had broken so gray and biting 
in the attic of the house in Paris. And yct—my blood a 
a moment ran as cold as though I were anaes and home- 
less in the falling snow. 

How could a friendless, penniless, helpless young creature, 
such as had been Gladys Gerant, have come to attain such 
comfort and such elegance as were present here, except 
through the ways of evil! For I knew that such transmu- 
tations can only be wrought by casting into the crucible of 
fate the pearl of honour that, perishing, leaves in ite stead 
the coveted philosopher’s stone, which is gold. 

And yet I felt ashamed of my own thought, as I looked 
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at her delicate proud face, that from its innocence childish 
and sadness had changed into this exceeding beauty: alter- 
ing so greatly, and yet retaining the same grave lustrous 
ineditation in the eyes, the same dreaming swectness on the 
mouth. 

Whatever her life might be now, it was certain that sho 
was a creature of most unusual loveliness, and grace, and 
genius ; and no less certain that she was happy—happy with 
more than the mere feverish joys of fame. And to me, re- 
membering her in her great misery and her desolate youth, 
it seemed that she could not be so entirely content as this, 
unless she had in some way killed her conscience. 

For in wy bricf life T had seen that all which was noble 
and Joyal, and of purity and honour, was most usually 
doomed to a long and weary thole ; capable indeed of joy in 
its highest, but seldom if ever knowing it. 

She sat beside the hearth reading ; her room seemed filled 
with papers and new books; and I sat gazing at her won- 
dering, wondering where was Bronze, who had made the 
wandering child into this exquisite empress, was the poor 
dead poct forgotten—above all, what was she herself to 
Beltran ? onal 

T shuddered as I thought: that pure child whom I had 
seen kneeling in the moonlight, with the prayer for her lost 
brother on her lips, could never have learned the wicked 
ways, and taken the wicked wage, of Avice Dare P 

And yet, otherwise, how came she hither in this affluence 
and ease P 

The morning passed very quietly ; I was tired and slept 
a good deal, overcome with fatigue and excitement. I was 
awakened by the striking of the clock, and the appear- 
ance of a light luncheon. She scarcely touched it, and went 
afterwards into her drawing-room, carrying me with her; 
the room was as perfect as all the rest of the house, and was 
quite full of the bloom and odour of flowers, although the 
time of year was still winter. 

She moved about a little, touching her flowers, pausing 
beside a picture, rearranging some china in the pretty way 
baie ve, then seated herself once more amidst the 

OOKS 

Between two and three o’clock there was the grating of 

wheels in the carriage drive without, the sound of a man's 
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step, the tinkle of little bells, and there entercd Beltran, 
followed whether he would or no by Fanfreluche. 

He cast down a loose coat of sables, came to the hearth, 
and seated himself in a low lounging chair with the manner 
of one accustomed to frequent the place daily. 

By the quick turn of her head, by the brilliante in her 
eyes, by her smile as she saw him, it was easy to tell how 
welcome his advent was. No formal greeting passed between 
them ; they began to converse as though they had been 
together the last hour: people only do this betwixt whom 
there is an entire accord. 

‘Well, my dear, how do you find yourself?’ asked Fan- 
frelucho with a grin. 

I said that I found myself very well. 

‘I dare say you do: it’s a pretty place,’ she said drily. 
‘On the whole Platonics don’t seem such economical things 
as one thought they were—’ 

‘What do you mean P’ 

‘Never ask a person that. Uf his epigram or his argu- 
ment be pointless or involved, you shouldn’t show him that 
you think so, by asking him what he means. I told youl'd 
see you to-day: we come here most days when we're not 
hunting or shooting.’ 

‘You don’t hunt?’ y 

‘No. A terricr isn’t such a fool. We nip our prey in 
the necks in a second: we don’t run it across half a county, 
and lose it in a drain after all. And to see what the hunt- 
ing is now too! Knocking the horses all to pieces over 
cramped ground for sake of a fast twenty minutes! This 
is a pretty little house, isn’t it? The rent’s three hundred 
a year, furnished just as it stands; only the china, and pic- 
tures, and bronzes, and things are all ees his.” € + 

‘But how rich—’ 

‘Well, he pays her at the rate of fifty guineas a week, or 
rather has it paid to her, for she don't know exactly that 
it’s his. O, ae worth it, no doubt. She'd get it at any 
theatre, now. Gladys Gerant? O yes, she is Gladys 
Gerant; acts in the name to. Besple think it a fancy 
name because it’s pretty. You see we have so many Polly 
Smiths and Betty Browns who are Amandevilles and 
Fitzosbarngs upon the stage, that we think no woman can 
have a good graceful name really hers, unless she be in the 
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Libro d'Oro, and has 50007. a year of her own. I told you 
he'd keep, his promise, didn’t 1, when we were at Ascot?’ 

‘But how has he kept it?’ I murmured; ‘it was well 
indeed with her, so far as success, affluence, ease, beauty 
talent went, but otherwise P—’ 

‘I don't think that’s any business of yours, my dear, 
snapped Fanfreluche. ‘I can’t tell you anything. I knew 
nothing about her till that night she came out as Beatrice, 
and then, of course, I recognised the name, and remembered 
the story you'd told me.’ 

‘But Bronze P?’ 

‘I know nothing about Bronze either. I was abroad, in 
different plaees, almost all last year, with my ambassadress, 
and my prima donna, and my truffleemaker. But there’s a 
little low beast here, who can tell you, I daresay. Ho’s 
called Patch, and lives in the kitchen by choice.’ i 

‘A curP’ 

‘“Well—yes. Accur. Not that I like that word. They 
have snobs and eads, but we have no curs,—not in the sense 
of disparagement that they use the word toimply. Even 
the Lurcher, the lowest type amongst us, is immeasurably 
superior totheir Rough. With a poached hare in his mouth, 
he has a brisk, innocent, pleased air, and a conscience well 
at ease. He has no idea of dishonesty, and has only done 
his duty as his master taught + him. He is loyal, as far as 
his light goes; he has served the power he reveres; he has 
obeyed the law-giver of his humble hfe, in ignorance, 
indeed, but in fealty and faith. When can they say as 
much? No—we have no curs in the sense that they hare 
cads; for we have none in our race who strain to seen 
what they are not; who are made hideous by vulgarity, 
mate grotesque by assumption, or made infamous by lying. 
The lowest, ugliest, most hungry, most honest mongrel is 
always natural and always faithful. It is impossrble, there- 
fore, for a dog to be a snob.’ 

‘Does she suffer still for her brother, or still remember 
him ?’ I asked, not attending to her didactic digression. 

‘I ean’t tell you, I am sure,’ she said, with a sniff of 
scorn. ‘I never think much of their feelings at any time, 
They are all words. Creatures that take out their grief in 
erape and mortuary tablets can’t feel very much.’ 

‘There are many lamentations, from Lycidas ta Lesbia, 
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which prove that whether for a hero or a sparrow-—’ 
I began timidly to sugecst. 

‘That's only a commonplace,’ ae my lady. ‘They 
chatter and scribble; they don't feel. They write stanza of 
“gush” on Maternity; and tearthe hitledleating calf from 
its mother to bleed to death ina long slow agony. They 
maunder twaddle about Infancy over sume ugly red lump of 
human flesh, in whose creation théir vanity happens to be 
involved ; and then go out and send the springtide lamb to 
the slaughter, and shoot the parent birds as they fly to the 
nest where their ficdglings are sereaming in_ hunger. 
Pooh! Did you never find out the value of their words ? 
Some one of them has said that speech was given them 
to conceal their thoughts. It as true that they use it for 

e that end; but it was given them for this reason. At the 
time of the ereation, when all except man had been made, 
the Angel of Life, who had been bidden to summon the 
world out of chaos, moving ever,the fresh and yet innocent 
earth, thought to himself, ‘1 have cyeated so much that is 
dvomed to suffer for ever, and for ever be mute; I will now 
ereate an animal that shall be comptnented for all suffering 
by listening to the sound ¢f its own voluble chatter.” 
Whereon the Angel calla Man into being, and cut the 
franum of his tongue; whigh has clacked incessantly ever 
since, all through the silence of the centuries. 

‘Where is that legend?’ z 

‘Tn our traditions, which differ as much from the humax 
ones as the human ones do froin each other: on ne pourrait 

lus}? 
? ‘It is a great pity we were denied the power of the art of 
writing.’ °. 

‘Do you think so? We should never have kept our 
honesty if we had learnt it. Don't you know what that 
poor ruined Sir Robert said when he was dying ? “If I had 
never known bow to write my name upon paper, I should 
have been a good man, and a rich one now.” My dear, if 
we had known how to write, we should have taken to “ bills 
at GO days, etc.,” and a hound’s kennel would soon have 
been no better than a club-room, with a sweepstakes card 
up on the mantelpiece!’ 

I yawned irritably. I was et a of her talk. Your 
pigue-aesiefie, aa Lever has aptly yclept tbe professional 
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dinner-taple jester, is very agrecable over the turtle soup 
and the trout 4 la Chambord; but asacontinual companion 
he may be almost as tiresome as the bore of whom he 
relieves your dinner. 

I prayed her fo be quict a little, and turned my attention 
to Beltran. 

He was reading thronch several letters that Gladys had 
given him. 

He looked at home there, stretched on the low long ebair 
beside the fire, with that exquisite woman’s face opposite 
him. Ie was not in the least altered; only T thought that 
his mouth had not quite so sarcastic a curl as of yore, and 
that his eyes had avery gentle and almost sad look in 
them that was new to their languor and coldness. 

‘You need not answer those at all,’ he said, laying three 
of the letters aside. ‘To these two dinner invitations send 
a brief refusal. To this manager, answer him that you 
have no intention to enter Sntv any other envagenents. 
Yor these fellows who want to send you ms. plays, silence 
will show them that we don’t want their wares.’ 

‘T would rather let them send their plays, and look at 
them,’ she said pleadingly,eas though she were not much 
used to place her wish in opp@sition to his. 

‘Why? They are certaue to be trash.’ 

‘Most likely. Only—you know, some one amone these 
authors may be aqour boy, breaking his heart over his write 
ings as he did. They are all unkuown names, and it will 
not be much trouble to look through then; and there may 
be sume touch of talent, some glow of genius, in one or other 
of them, that will die out altogether if treated always with 
siltnee.’ 

He smiled. 

‘Well, ict them come if you like, though I fear they will 
hardly be worth the paper they are written on; and their 
verse will be emphatically “ blauk ” as regards wit, grammar, 
meaning, or measure. As for these other two letters— 
have you read them ?’ 

‘No. They seemed—flattery and folly. You told me 
once it was best not to read letters that commenced in that 
strain, and so I never go further than the beginning —u ws. 

He looked content, but not surprieed. ; 

‘I think you are right,’ be suid gimply, ‘Just read the 
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sirnatures, however, and send them back whence they came 
—without any comment. They will write these things to 
you—there is no help for it.’ 

T suppose they admire me?’ said Gladys thoughtfully, 
for they think it is the fashion to say so.’ : 

He laughed; his old, curt, contemptuous laugh. 

‘Of course they admire you. There is no doubt about 
that. Whata child you are still! Ts there anything else ?’ 

‘Only this note from Lord Dammerell. He sent it up 
quite carly with a wonderful little coffer, that, you see, he 
says belonzed to the great Catherine. It was a beautiful 
thing; malachite crusted with opals, and tho luck and 
hinges of gold. I wrote ‘him my thanks, and begged to 
return it. His messenger took it away.’ 

She spoke quite indifferently, as of an every-day uncon- 
sidered trifle; but his face darkened as he took the note. 

‘Cis Dammerell!’ he muttered; ‘I introduced Lim to 
you myself.’ to, 

IIe said no more; but he tore the note into many little 
pieces, very slowly, and as if the action expressed anger 
that he did not put into words. a 

‘I remember that coffer—at Christie’s,’ he said, afier a 

ause. ‘ Dammerell will be.slow to forgive you; he never 
ad a rebuff before.’ 

‘You said last night you were quite happy P’ he asked 
her a few moments later abruptly. ‘Are you very sure that 
is true P’ 

She looked up with surprise ; her wondering smiling eyes 
answering before her words. 

‘True! Indeed it is true! I am so happy that I feel 
somctimes that I must be dreaming of this marvellods Hfe. 
You see, it is still wonderful to me. All my childhood was 
so uneventful ; we had so much sorrow in our pleasantest 
days; we had always the woe and care of such anxious 
needs ; it was always so still there, and so simple, and so 
plain, just like one of those peaceful households that we 
read of in the old Puritan days; that you, who have had 
the world with you always, cannot understand how the 
colour and movement and change and beauty of this 
existence you have given me, seem to me half miraculous 
still. In the old time, when Harold and I used to walk at 
evening under the orchard trees and talk ta ome another of 
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all our fancies and our dreams, we used to picture just such 
a future ag you have made my present. have only one 
sorrow, only one—that I should have it al!, and he never 
have enjoyed one hour of it! I* seems so hike avarice, 
sclfishnesg, sin! And to think he cannot cven know—’ 

She paused, with a quiver in the rich eloquent swectuess 
of her voice, which told me that ber brother was unfor- 
gotten. e 

‘You ask me that question often now,’ she said, after a 
little while. ‘Why do you doubt, how can you doubt that 
Tam happy? Think how much I have, how much I enjoy ; 
and what a desolate, friendless, hopeless child I was when I 
knew you first.’ 

Beltran flung the torn fragments of the note into the fire. 

‘} hardly know why Lasked you. Only— I cannot do ex- 
actly as I would for you. You should not lave such letters: 
as these if I could prevent it; but it is difficult without 
doing you more harm than good.’ 

‘They do not hurt me;*and they go—there,’ sho 
answered hin with a pretty half-haughty gesture of her 
hand toward the flames. ‘I remember you warning me 
befure you let me’come to the stage, that in an actress's 
career, annoyances, humiliations, even insults were in- 
evitable; because, her art beme a public one, the world 
always deemed her life a public plaything too; and I told 
you what I thought then; that though she might be an- 
noyed, she need neither be humiliated nor insulted, unless 
she chose to merit such abasement. Iam an actress now, 
and yet I think so still,’ 

‘ You are but a child now, and therefure you think sv 
still.’ 

‘But is it not so? Humiliation isa guest that only comes 
to those who have made ready his resting-place and will 
give him afair welcome. My father used to say to me, “Child, 
when you grow to womanhood, whether you be rich or poor, 
gentle or simple, as the balance of your life may turn for 
or against you, remember always this one thing—that no one 
can disgrace you save yourself. Dishonour is like the 
Aaron’s Beard in the hedge-rows, it can only poison if it be 
plucked.” They call the belladonna Aaron’s Beard in the 
country, you know; and it ia true that the cattle, simple as 
they are, are never harmed by it ; just because, though it is 
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always in their path, they never siop and taste it. T think 
it nay just be su with us; with any surt of evil.’ 

She spoke with all the mingled poetry and simplicity, all 
the tender thoughtful seriousness that I had heard to her 
when she had told her story to the dancer Nellie. She was 
a lovely woiwan now; sitting there on hereown leearth, clad 
in velvet and in lace, and conscious of celebrity and of 
victory in her career ; but there was the same nature in her 
as in the days cea she had gone, a famished, desolate, 
houseless child, to the little garret in Westminster ; and the 
game aceent was in ber voice, toe same accent of mingled 
pride and innocence, of streneth and trustfuluess. 

Beltran listened, with a certain trouble in lis grey, calm, 
weary eyes. Something inthe wordgtouched him, f think ; 
for he got up and began to tease’the bullfinch on its perch, 
and to criticise the hanging of some cabinet pictures. 

‘You have put the Frere and the Tadema together,” he 
said, going up to them. ‘For heaven’s sake dou’t do that! 
Can’t you see how they haym one auother? The stately 
elegance and ceremonial of the Roman patrician hfe beside 
the little Breton interior, with two cottage-children at pla 
with some fugeots of gorse! Look how they hurt a A 
other, and make each other look, respectively, coldly 
artificial and insivnificantly homely ! Pictures, like beauties, 
kill each other; ) am afrad no sort of skill in the hanging 
of galleries w ill alter the tact, that the exhibition of many 
paintings amounts virtually to their extinction. We are 
getting too many, even into this little réom.’ 

And they altered the place of the Frére and the Tadema, 
and talked of art, to which I did not care to listen. The 
thoughts of art made my heart ache; it brought to my 
memory the low, sunny, wooden chamber at the Silve: Sfag, 
with the white fruit- blossoms swaying at the casements, 
and the long shadows asleep upon the floor, where the 
Faustine had taken her birth from that rophetie passion 
which is at once the inspiration and the destruction of 
human genius— a flame which consumes even while it 
ilumines and conceives. 

‘Can you tell what she is to him, my dear?’ grinned 
Fanfreluche. 

I admitted that I could not. 

‘Well, ask Patch; see if be can tell,’ she responded, 
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One isn’t fond of intercourse with common dogs; but still 
when one can get anything out of them—  Ilow civil my 
Lord A. &nd the ILon. B. and Sir C. C. can be to a low brute 
on the racecourse, when they want to get at any straight 
tip, or beon for dark thing! I don’t see why we need be 
more paflicular; and we have no class so slow as their 
Dookmakers, touters, and nobblers. A dog may be un 
polished; he may gnaw a bone on the hearth-rug; be mas 
go wild after a herriné-trail; he may carry his flag badly , 
he may demean himself to eat tripe; he may whine instead 
of bite when he’s hurt; he may do many things which show 
him an under-bred one; but he ig never a Snob, or a Cad, 
or a Rough, as I said just now; and thank heavens he’s 
never a Blackleg!’ . 

‘TIsit under-bred to Whine when one is hurt?’ J asked, 
conscious that despite my aristocracy of descent, I sinned 
in this particular, 

‘Very, my dear,’ averred Fanfreluche; ‘when you are 
hit, bite—bite deep and .bite,often. All sucecss lies in the 
tecth; I told you that long ago.’ 

‘But if we bite we are chained. or, still worse, we are 
killed.’ ‘3 

‘ Fanfreluche grinned. | , 

‘There was once a dog, my dear, that was hit by three 
men, one after another, as they went by him where he lay in 
the sun; and in return he bit them—deep—and they let 
him alone then, and ever after sought to propitiate him. 
Well, the first he bit in the arm, where there was a brand 
for deserting; and the second he bit in the throat, where 
there was a hideous mole; and the third he bit on the 
shoulder, where there was a mark of a secret camorra. 
T¥ow, not one of these three durst speak of the wounds in 
places they all wished to hide; and whenever afterwards 
they passed the dog, they gave him fair words, and swect 
bones, and a wide berth. It is the dogs, and the satirists, 
and the libellers, and the statesmen who know how to bite 
like that—in the weak part—that get let alone, and respected, 
and fed on the fat of the land.’ 

At that moment, there entered the drawing-room Derry 
Denzil and Florance Fane of the Guards; two or three 
other men followed in a little time~—men of similar rank, 
who had come to town, I suppose, for the sake of their clubs, 
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in the frost which made the ‘grass countries * untenable at 
that moment. By the way, the other day, this #itumn, I 
heard a woman whose dinners enjoy an excellent reputation 
ask an ex-Coldstreamer, famous with Tailby and Pytchley, 
when he would come to dine with her in the winter, which 
she was about to pass at her town quarters. ‘I'll come the 
Jiret frost,’ said he, and she felt no offence ; she understood 
thoroughly that herself and her meng played second to the 
‘little red rover,’ and would be relegated if no frost came 
till the April days of budding chestnuts, and spring chickens, 
and new operas. 

These men wereall pleasant companions, as your thorough. 
bred man of the world almost always is, with his lazy sar- 
casms and his good-natured ironies, and his acquaintance 
with all the fresh mischief afloat, and his facile touches of 
art-knowledge and political knowledge, and his racy history 
now and then of some field-sport which he loves; in the 
telling of which all his pococurantism fades away, and all 
his restless recklessness gleams for‘a moment on the surface 
of his half-amused, half-weary discontent. 

Such were these now; the fire burned brightly behind 
the broad banner-sereens ; the light played prettily about 
¢he dclicate colours of the room, ¢he dainty five-o’clock tea 
came, with sodas and seltzers;there were pleasant talk, airy 
nonsense, good-humoured disputes, La eae laughter. 

It was with difficulty that I could bring myself to believe 
that I was not in one of these regal countty-houses where, 
in the frosty weather, the men had gathered at the tea-hour 
in library or morning-rovm round some fair titled chitelaine. 

‘She is very muchinsociety, it would seem?’ I murmured 
to Fanfreluche. oy 

‘She is not in society at all, my dear,’ averred that dicta- 
tress. ‘Ask the Countess of Ben Nevis, who has had Jiat- 
sons with every handsome lion out ; or Lady Charles Whrte 
who has her cottage in the Forest, to carry on her intrigues 
with the Guards; or Mrs. Vereker, who goes to Paris with 
Hailes Haynes the tenor, and is none the worse for the es- 
capade, because her own people never have dropped her ; 
ack them if they’d know Gladys Gerant the actress—their 
outraged virtue would be aghast!’ 

‘Does she know no women, then?’ 

‘None my dear. He wouldn't let her know the bad 
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ones; and the good ones—or the pseudo-good—wouldn't 
know her.’ 

‘ How ghameful! how sad!’ 

‘Nota bit. <As forthe sadness, T don’t think myself that 
the British matron, whether heavy or frisky, is any such 
very great loss; and the British maiden, in her day of slang 
and salm6n-fishtng, of “big coups” and “awful yawners,” 
certainly isn't. As for the shamefulness, that’s nonsense. 
Every pleasure has its penalty. Ifa woman be eclebrated, 
the world always thinks she must be wicked. If she's wise, 
she laughs. Itis the hitter that you must take with the 
sweet, as you get the sorrel flavour with the scftness of the 
cream, in your soup ala Bonne Femme. But the cream 
would clog without it, and the combination 13 piquant.’ 

‘Only to jaded ynlates, I retorted, for 1 have often 
tasted the Bonne Femme, and detest it. 

By the way, what exquisite irony lies in some of your 
kitchen nomenclature! 

‘Perhaps not,’ assented Fanfreluche, forgetting for once 
to disagree. ‘ But in this caee a very choice hand prepares 
her portion, and the cream of it is made so sweet, that L 
don’t think she’s even found out yet that the sorrel-leaves 
lie at the bottom. 

And she Icft me to digest this dark saying as best I might, 
while she followed her masterand the other men out of the 
drawing-room, and out of the house, as the little tinepiece 
chimed the sixth hour. 

At eight the yeung actress went to her art and her public. 
I strove to accompany her, but was not permitted. 

Left to myself, I wandered through the various rooms to 
dissipate my ennui, and also to search for Patch. 

ere was a little chamber, down a few steps, into which 
I ‘peeped ; it was cosy and warm, but simply furnished ; 
there on the hearth I saw a small, broken-haired, mongrel 
dog, with a white spot over one eye, which had doubtless 
gained him his name. 

He was a little, shabby, wiry, good-natured-looking 
creature, and I made acquaintance with him—a little 
arrogantly, I fear; for, with the first glimpse of the blue- 
ribbon of revived aristocracy round my neck, I had consigned 
to oblivion the remembrance that 1 had ever danced for 
gain in the streets, and walked on my hind legs to beg for 
._ copper coin. 
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‘Yes, I am Patch,’ he said. A little, straightforward, 
simple dog, evidently in nowise ashamed of his humble 
aspect and station. 

Indeed, you never see any kind of base or petty pride 
‘amongst us; we will guard a knife-grinder’s barrow, or sit 
beside a tinker’s wayside work, with perfect loyalty and 
content, if grinder or tinker be our friend, Notso you. 
] have noticed in the best of you a certain failure in these 
respects. 

In the old Oxford days, Bertram Bang, your young rough 
north-country comrade at Balliol, ground fine, with the 
wheel of his high intellect, the sorhewhat blunt edge of 
your own intelligence, in many an hour by Isis. And in 
that asad dreary winter at Nice, when you had just lost the 
woman you loved, and could not find in écarté the whole 
end and aim of existenee, as the ayostles thereof said you 
should, that poor, witty, dubious, dark-historied Ina Raby 
amused you immeasurably, and bore with you patiently, and 
served you in many ways, and gave you many wrinkles for 
the guatre a and la belle. 

But when Bertram comes up ndw, rough and shabby, 
from his Devonian curacy, poor exceedintly, and with those 
old tendencies to roll Greek out so fearfully loud, and to 
heed not how many days’ dust lie on lis boots and his cont, 
only more intensely developed, You don’t take him to the 
Atheneum or the Guards’ Club for dinner; you dine him 
alone in vour rooms, and tell your man ‘ Notat home.’ So, 
too, when Ina Raby comes to you, and men drop their eres 
and say ‘ What, that fellow ! thought he was dead years ago, 
you know, dc.’—you make excuses for not riding at noon, 
and back out of taking him to Hurlingham, though you 
offer warmly to take him to Sydenham ; and you continue 
to pass most of your time with your schooner where «hg 
lies in the Thames, and where Demi-monde and Bohemia 
can cruise with you—a hint whieh poor Ina, having been a 
gentleman in his day, quickly takes, and so pleads business 
in Paris, and goes back to the old weary lite of whist and 
winter cities, of écarté and exile, of piquet and poverty, 
with a pang the more, may be, in his heart. 

It is thus with you. Whereas we—well, I will tell you 
a story. 

Once at a great house in the west I saw a gathering o@ 
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the young lord's coming of age. There were half the highest 
people in England there; and a little while before the 
tenantry went to their banquet in the marquees, the boy- 
peer and his guests were all out on the terraces and the 
lawns. With him was a very noble deer-hound, whom he 
had ownfed forefour years. 

Suddenly the hound, Red Comyn, left his titled master, 
and plunged head-foremost through the patrician crowd, 
and threw himself 1@ wild raptures on to a poor, miserable, 
tattered, travelling cobbler, who had dared to creep in through 
the open gates and the happy crowds, hoping for a broken 
crust. Red Comyn pounced on lim, and caressed him, and 
laid massive paws upon his shoulders, and gave him maddest 
welcome—this poor hungry man, in the midst of that aris- 
tocratie festival. : 

The cobbler could scarecly speak awhile; but when he 
got his breath, his arms were round the hound, and his eyes 
were wet with tears. 

‘Please pardon him, my,Jord,’ he said, all ina quiver and 
a tremble. ‘Hle,was mine once, from the time he was 
pupped for a whole two year; and he loved me, poor soul, 
and he ha’n't furgut. Ile don’t know no better, my lord— 
he’s only a dog.’ ste 

No; he didn’t know any, better than to remember and 
be faithful, and to recognise a friend, no matter in wht woe 
or want. Ah, indeed, we are far behind you! 

For the credjt of ‘the order,’ it may be added, that Red 
Comyn and the cobbler have parted no more, but dwell 
together still upon that young Jord’s lands. 

‘T am Patch,’ said this little cross-bred fellow, ‘and I be- 
lang to Margett Llansaint ?’ 

* “¢And who is Margett Llansaint.’ 

Patch with a glance showed me an old woman asleep by 
the fire. 

‘She is my mistress. She is Welsh.’ 

‘And what does she do here?’ 

‘She is here by Lord Beltran’s wish. She was house- 
keeper to two generations of his family, They gave her an 
annuity and a little cottage on the Island.’ 

‘It was where he took Gladys ?' 

‘I don’t know exactly what you mean. One summer 
Gladys Gerant came to us with a blue-eyed girl called 
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Nellie, who did not remain ae long. It was by Lord 
Beltran’s desire; and he visited her twice or thrice Juimeself, 
not often. She was in infinite woe because of the death of 
her brother. She did not gain health or strength at all till 
the spring came round.’ - 

‘And he kept her there at his cost?’ 

‘f ennnot say. Margett was well paid for her; but I 
think it came from some moneys that some book of her 
brother's had brought. So, at least, I knew that our lord 
told her. She was with us all the sammer. Our cottage 
is so quict and eo fragrant, with the sea just seen through 
the great swectbriar hedges, and the trees cf dog-roses and 
myrtles. She used to dream al} her days away by the sea. 
It secmed to bewitch her; sho would gaze at it for hours.’ 

‘Did he come often ?’ 

‘No, very seldom. But I think she measured time by 
his coming only. With the winter we moved near London, 
to alittle quiet place in Esher. I believe still by his direction, 
Hero she had teachers and masters of divera kinds. And 
she studied hard, and long into the night. Her eyes grew 
brilliant ; her loveliness increased ; her whole soul seemed 
filled with some great ambition. Then Lord Beltran came 
oftener, and at the close of the tiase brought two or three 
others with ‘him, and I heard them talk of some eminence 
to which she would rise. One might in the late autumn 
she went away for several hours, and I suppose it was to 
this theatre, for ever since I have heard that the had become 
a preat actress; 1 am not sure what that is, I do not under- 
stand much that they say. With the turn of the year we 
came to this pretty house; we have been here twelve 
months. I believe Lord Beltran desires Margett to be with 
her; but for me—I shall be very glad to go back to the 
Cottage.’ 

‘ And what is he to Gladys P’ 

Patch looked at me in honest surprise. 

‘What do you mean? I don’t knowindeed. Her friend 
of course, for he is very good to her.’ 

I felt abashed at my own thoughts. But this is th 
worst of seeing the world, that you see so much evil thaa 
you suspect it everywhere. 

‘You cannot tell me any more, then ?’ I asked. 

‘Anything more? I don't know what you mean. I do 
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noWlike exactly what I do see. This Gladys was a woe- 
begone,» white-faced child when she came down to the 
Island ; and she used to sit staring at the sea, as I say, 
with her great melancholy eyes; and she was only a poor 
yeomangs daughter ; I have heard her tell Margett so, again 
and again; and now she is made a great lady of, though 
she is no one’s wife; and she has all this grandeur about 
her, and she is caressed, and flattered, and decked with 
velvet and silks and laces. JI do not like it—though I 
grant, when she was in tho Island, she was always prettily 
willing to serve Marectt with tending the garden, or the 
fowls, or anything that chanced; and now, though she is 
cockered up like this, sho is always gentle-spoken and kindly 
of thought—’ = 4 

‘But why do you not like it?’ I urged. 

‘lt seems so absurd, and—I am not quite sure what an 
actress is, but I think it is something wicked—’ 

‘O no—not always; and she is a genius, they say.’ 

‘A genius? You imust* mistake. 1 have agate heard 
that a genius is something that they beat to death first with 
sticks and stones, and sect up on a great rock to worship 
afterwards. Now they make her very happy whilst she is 
alive. She cannot possibly be a genius.’ 

‘ You are sure she is hapjsy?’ 

*She would be crazed indeed if she were not,’ said Patch 
with a little indignation. ‘ A girl hke that, who came starved 
and half-dying,*to be set up here like a queen, with lords 
and gentlemen around her—of course she 1s happy, though 
I know she grieves at times still for her lost people and 
Bronze.’ 

. Ah, Bronze, dear Bronze!’ I cried. ‘ Where is he?’ 

‘ Bronze is dead.’ 

Although 1 had felt so certain of the answer I should 
reccive, that, coward-like, 1 had shrunk from asking it, the 
certainty struck me with a sharp and sudden pang. 

‘Dead!’ I echoed stupidly. ‘Dead! of old age ?—of 
illness P’ 

‘Of neither. The sea killed him.’ 

I begged him to tell me all; and he told it, in a quaint 
poetic, simple fashion which had a sound in it that brought 
te me the memory of old Trust. 

‘The girl Gladys came to us in Midsummer, and Bronze 
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came with her, and the dancer too,’ commenced the Tittle 
seabred dog. ‘The dancer did not tarry long; sae was a 
saucy feckless creature it was casy to see, with mbbone 
and roses and all manner of fullics about her; but she was 
poft of voice and of foot, and she scemed quite slry, as one 
might say, with Gladys, and to have taken quite a strange 
sort of love for her. 1 call it strange, because I was told 
that they had never met until a day er so before they were 
thus sent to us. The little dancer was loth to leave Gladys, 
and she was bidden to stay whilst ‘she pleased; But the 
silence about and the sight of the sea seemed to daunt her 
and fright her ;—I cannot tell how. “If I staved long enow 
here,” I] heard her mutter one day, “it would kill me for 
the business. I should think, and think, and think till 
every bit of heart for my work would go out of me like; all 
the jigging, and the singing, and the punning, and the— 
rest of it, would seem such pitiful stuff, and so foolish and 
vile ; aud where, I wonder, shoyld me and granny be then ?” 
T remember her words, though I ‘only half-guessed what 
she meant. They Jet her do as she would, and she went 
away after a week. It was sorrowful to see how she clung 
to Gladys and subbed—and Gladys so still and hopeless and 
silent, hhe a frozen creature, as ‘she had been, they said, 
since the news of the death of her brother. “1 hope and pray 
you'll never reproach me, dear?” Nellie cried over and over 
again. “ T hope and pray you'll never reproach me!” Ido 
not think Gladys knew what she said : ah scemed to hear 
and notice nothing in those days. As for me, I could not 
tell the meaning of the words. I suppose the dancing-girl 
must have dune her some wrong?’ 

I said nothing: to me such fear, such misgiving, seeiied 
intelligible enough. I knew that Nellie had sought for her 
a succour that the world would have said was certain to be 
such succour alone as the kite gives the wood-dove with 
talon andbeak. VT doubted nat that her mind had misgiven 
her for the issue of lier work many and many a time since 
the day that she had rejected the old Roman scarabei. 

‘Well, she went from us,’ resumed the little quaint, 
bigoted narrator, ‘and Margett Llansaint was glad when she 
was gone. Al] Margett’s reverence for her master could not 
make her see that it was fitting to have under her roof a 
gil that wore mock roses in her hat, and mock laces an her 
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bodice, gnd mock gems on her fingers, and who showed her- 
self in a boy’s fia nightly to the public, by her own 
eonfesgion. 

‘Gladys was different, you know, with that noble old- 
world look abdut her; and that great grief that made her 
so still and lifeless; and that grave simple fashion of her 
2 eae which had a dignity in it too. And, besides, 
she was an innocenf child, and had searce been off the 
borders of her father’s, farm-lands. So the dancer went her 
ways, but Gladys and Bronze abided with us. It was 
Margett’s lord’s will, as I say; and she strove her best to 
make them happy. And despair is not natural to youth, 
you know: through the long autumn and winter Gladys 
was ill, and very restless and very sad, and scemed to know 
no pleasure save in watching the sea in its wrath; but 
when the spring came, and the white sails gleamed in the 
distance, and the almond-trees put forth their bloom, and 
the little blue gentian blossomed in the clefts of the rocks, 
and the fisher-chiJdren came out to play on the sands, the 
young life in her seemed to wake, and to take interest in the 
ife around her. She was always beside the sea—morn, 
noon, and eve, and Bropze never left her side. The fisher- 

eople all came to know heg, and to care for har very much. 
he rudest amongst them grew to think it honour to take 
her out upon the waters, and would hang an old sail upon a 
spar to shield ber from the sun, and deck their boat as gaily 
as they could with seaweeds and with speargrass. Margett 
used to murmur to herself that it was a purposcless life for 
oue who would have to find her own support in time to 
qpme ; and once she plucked up heart of grace and dared 
*to write so much—humbly—to Lord Beltran. And he 
wrote back only one line—‘“ Let her please herself; and 
don’t trouble me.” Was it nota heartless answer? 1 do 
not think he cared anything for her—in those days. He 
had placed her with us, and thought of her no more; as he 
would have thought no more of a spanicl placcd with a 
keeper. 

‘Well, through all the summer it was the same. She 
spent well-nigh all her time drifting on the waters, or read- 
ing and thinking beside the sea. Our home was a little 
quiet chine, with no harbour or landing-place of any kind ; 
where there was only a cluster of fishermen's cottages ; and 
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where no strange ships or strange people ever came." A 
yacht, indeed, would scud past now and then, wut very 
seldom; for you know they go but little on the southern 
side. She was never disturbed or molested : and in the sea- 
air, and the southerly sun, and the salt-bitten w-nds she 
seemed to get beauty so suddenly ; such a new vivid seae 
born beauty, that gave such a glow to her hair, such depth 
to her cycs, such warmth to her lipss and I think she was 
happy—despite her sorrow and her loneliness—happy in 
her freedom, and in her youth, and id her dreams. 

‘And she did dream: I used to see that in her eyes when 
sho would sit at night by the lattice of her little room 
where the moonlight would stream, bright as any lamp, 
upon the pages of her book; and through the open case- 
ment, across the brier-rose hedge, and through the boughs 
of the almonds, she would see the great silvered width of the 
sea, the sea that her brother had longed for in thirst and 
weariness, and had never in life beheld, they say. 

‘Well, all this time Bronze would never leave her. Ie 
was at her feet in the boats, at her side in the woods and on 
the shore, against her door by night, and continually within 
her shadow in the day. 

© And Gladys clung to him beyond everything. You see 
he is all 1 have left, and he, too, knew them,” she would say 
to Margett. I suppose she meant her dead people. Bronze 
had never left her,—not an hour, I think, save twice in the 
rough weather time: once when he went to seek for some 
meu lost on the downs above in a snow-drift ; and once, on 
w w:'d night, whon a cobble (smuggling a brandy keg or two, 
in truth) was wrecked on a rock hard by, and he swam to it 
and brought safe to land the fisherman’s two-year-old chtid, 
who had been asleep in its cot when father, and mother, 
and child, and nets and tackle, and kegs and all, had been 
tumbled out into the sea. For these two deeds the people 
about, of course, thought great things of Bronze, and always 
brought him pieces of their freshest fish and fattest bacon; 
and he generally gave it almost all away, letting all the 
small, famished, quarrelsome, unhappy dogs of the village 
come about him, and share it at pleasure.* 


®TI have also seen a dog do this—sitting by in generous content 
whilst his lean becthren made feast on his goods.—Hp, 
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‘WAll, one summer day, in the forenoon, Gladys and 
Bronze were out on the shore, and I was with them. It was 
far in the afternoon, a splendid day, with a blue sca running 
calm yet high. The wind was fresh and the tide was down. 
We wandered somewhat far out upon the beach. The 
great rocks, that the water always hid when it was hich, 
were so cool and smooth and brown; and the grey sand 
between them had been all waved and marked in such 
pretty fashion by the Waves ; and all about there were such 
clear, bright, shallow pgols, filled with the curling, swect- 
smelling seaweeds, au the many-coloured stars of the sea- 
ancmones: and then beyond, on what was always the land, 
the great wall of cliff, streaked with many hues, and the 
woods above, and the little cottages underneath, covered 
with fuchsia and honeysuckle. 

‘We wandered far over the beach, so far that wo almost 
reached the lip of the last lazy wave as the sca went out on 
its southward way ; and we spent some time down there on 
the low sands. Gladys hadewith her some books and a 
great osicr kreel that she used sometimes to cast over her 
shoulder as the fisherwomen cast theirs, and which she in her 
ramble nearly filled °with all kinds of sea-ribbons, and 
grasses, and shells, and pebples, and of the moist brown sca- 
weed, for which Margett had some household use. She 
used to look very pretty there, with her garments tucked 
away to leave her delicate limbs free for motion; and her 
head. bare to the san; and the basket slung upon her back, 
filled with the trailing alg; and her cheeks warm and her 
hands wet with the breath and the touch of the sca. She is 
a great lady now, of course, in her velvets and lace; but, to 
my taste, she was lovelier then. I do not know if Lord 
Beltran ever thinks so. I should a a he would ; he isa 
man of taste, they say. He saw her so? Yes, once or 
twice, when he came round to that part of the coast in a 
schooner he has for his use. And, if I remember, he 
sketched her so—once. 

‘Well, this noontide was very warm, and when she had 
filled the kreel she sat upon a rock to read. Asshedid soa 
tiny skiff, with one tiny white sail, was putting off from land, 
or at least from as near land as the shallow water would let 
it approach. Catching sight of her, the sailor with it waded 
back and same to her. Hoe was a goed simple fellow who 
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lived in one of the huts of the beach, and worked som *times 
with colliers, sometimes with fishing-smacks. He waé full 
of trouble now, and poured his sorrow out té her. It 
scemed that he had been on shore secking her. His wife, 
who was on board a fishing-smack that lay off the land, some 
mile or so westward, down the coast, was very \il—dying, 
he feared—and had begged of him, if he could find Gladys, 
to entreat her to go and speak to her. He had been com- 
pelled to come to the village for bread, and tackle, and other 
things he needed; and the doctor, he could nowhere find. 
This woman was a delicate, pretty, good-living creature, and 
Gladys had won her heart with many little tender services 
in the drear winter time gone by. It was 8 common thing 
with her to visit the people on board their vessels, for she 
loved nothing so well as to sail to and fro on the sea; and 
they had o superstitious belief in her because she was so 
different to themselves. 

‘She told him she would come at once, and laid the 
wicker kreel, and the books, and a little rough waterproof 
cloak, upon the brown boulder on which she had been just 
about to make her scat, and on which Bronze and I were 
lying. “Come!” she called to Bitonze; but the sailor 
stopped her. “I dursn’t take him, miss, not for our lives!” 
he said carnestly. ‘He's the weight of a man; and the 
boat’s so over-crowded now with things as I’ve had to get in 
the Chine, that you're to the full as much as ever J dare 
carry.” 

a I cannot leave him!” she answered, shrinking back; 
indeed she never had left him. He was always with her, 
whether on sca or land, and they clung passionately to 
one another. 

‘“T can go and come for you again, miss,” said the 
fisherman ruefully; “but it will take a goodish bit of time— 
and Jenny so bad, and nobody but the boy with her, and 
the doctor not to the fore neither. Sure the dog ’ll wait 
for you here, miss, safe enow. Not as I'd be pressing you.” 

‘But he did press her,—pressed her sorely. 

‘It was very reluctantly that she was induced to leave 
Bronze there. Nothing save the knowledge of the value 
and the misery of each fleeting minute to the sick woman 
would ever have persuaded her. As it was, she threw her 
arms about bim and kissed him on the forehead; then 
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pointAl to the krecl of shells and scaweed on the red 
amoéth piece of rock. 

‘ Tak@ care of them, dear Bronze,” she murmured ; “and 
wait till IT come back. Wait here.” 

‘She did not mean to command; she only meant to con- 
sole him by theeappcintinent of some service. 

‘ Bronze looked in her face with eyes of woe and longinz; 
but he made no moan nor sound, but only stretched himsclf 
beside the kreel on guard. Tam always glad to think that 
as she went she turned, and kissed him once again. 

‘The boat flew fast over the water. When boats leave 
you, and drag your heart with them, they always go like 
that; and when they come, and your heart darts out to meet 
them, then they are go slow! 

‘The boat flew like a*seagull, the sun bright upon her 
sail. Bronze, left upon the rock, lifted his head and gave 
one long low wail. It echoed wocfully and terribly over 
tho wide quict waters. They gave back no answer,—unot 
even the poor answer that ligs in echo. 

“It was very still there. Nothing was in sight except 
that single little sail shining against the light, and flying — 
filying—tlying. . ° 

‘Now and then you coyld hear a clock striking in the 
distant village, the faint crowyf a cock, the far-off voices of 
children calling to one another. 

‘But where we were, there was quite silence, for the 
things of the seg aro so noiseless. ‘The little sca-mouse 
stole athwart a pool; the grey sea-crabs passed like a 
little army; the tiny sea creatures that dwelt in rosy shells 
thrust their delicate heads from their houses, to peep and 
wonder at the sun. But all was noiseless. Mow dared 
the} make a sound, when that great sca, that was at once 
their life and death, was present with its never-ceasing 
“ Hush!” 

‘Bronze never moved, and his eyes never turned from the 
little boat that went and left him there—the little buat that 
fast became merely a flash and speck of white against the 
azure air, no bigger than the breadth of a sea-gull’s wings. 

‘An hour drifted by. The church clock on the cliffs had 
struck four times; a deep-toned, weary bell, that tolled for 
every quarter, and must often have been heard, at dead of 
night, by dying men, drowning unshriven and a aa 
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‘Suddenly the sand about us, so fawn-hued, smoobe, and 
beautifully riboed, grew moist, and glistened with a gicam 
of water, like eves that fill with tears. 

‘ Bronze never saw: he only watched the boat. A little 
later the water eushed above the sand, and gathering in a 
frail rippling edge of foam, rolled up and broxe upor the rock. 

‘And still he never saw ; for still he watched the boat. 

‘Awhile, and the water grew im volume, and filled the 
mouse’s pool till it brimmed over,' and bathed the dull 
grasses till they glowed like flowers; and drew the sea- 
crabs and the tiny dwellers of the shells back once more into 
its wondrous living lieht. 

‘And all around the fresh tide rose, silently thus about the 
rocks and stones ; gliding and glancirg mn all the channels 
of the shore, until the sands were covered, and the grasses 
gathered in, and all the ereeping, hucless things were lost 
within its space; and in the stead of them, and of the 
bronze palm-leaves of weed, aud of the great brown boul- 
ders gleaming im the sun, there was but one vast lagoon of 
phadowlers bright water everywhere. . 

‘And still he never saw ; for still he watched the boat. 

‘lL roused him, and he looked; omy one ficeting look. 
His eyes went back to the gleam.of the distant sail. 

‘By this time the tide, rolkng swiftly in before a strong 
sou’-wester, had risen midway against the rock on which we 
had been left, and was breaking froth and foam upon the 
rovk’s worn side. For this rock alone withstood the passave 
of tc xsea; there was nought else but this to break the even 
width of water. All other things save this had been 
a bdued and reapen. 

‘And the sea so long has reaped side by side with, the 
reaper Death, that it reaps full sure and truce, and will leave 
nothing ungarnered. 

** Will you die there?” LT cried to him, 

‘“If so it be willed,’ he made answer. 

** Are you mad? See the waters |” 

‘“ T see them.” 

** See them! and know they are death ?”™ 

*“ FT know they are death.” 

*“ But you could swim to the shore?” 

‘“< Yos.” 

*“ Then why do you tarry here ?” 

**I must tarry till she comes.” 
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#‘ Though it is deathP ” 

“ Th8ugh it is death!” 

“Rut that is madness! ” 

“Tt is duty.” 
‘To Vie, cloked by the sca, is duty?” 
‘“ To die, anyhow, at one’s post.” 
** Bat she had forgotten.” 
«That may be. Kut she bade me wait.” 
** Then you will wait for your death!” 

*“ Tanust wait for whatever chances.” 

‘By this time the sea had risen within the height of the 
rock by the breadth of a man’s two fingers. It was all deep 
water around; and dhe water elowed a strange emerald 
ercen, like the green in % lizard or snake. The shore, that 
had looked so near, now seemed so far, far off; and the 
woods were hidden in mist, and the cottages were all 
Purred with the brown of the cliff, and there came no sound 
of any sort from the layd—no distant bell, no farm-bird’s 
call, no echo of children’s voices. There was only one sound 
at all; and that was the low, soft, ceaseless wurmuring of 
the tide as it ¢lided nward. 

‘T entreated him again, , 

‘Again the same answer returned. ‘ 

‘The waters rose till they, touched the crest of the rock ; 
but still he never moved. Siretched out upon the stone, 
guarding the thiggs of her trust, and with his eyes fastened 
on the sail which rose against the light, he waited thus—for 
death. 

‘IT urged no more, but struck off towards land. I wag 
light, and a strong swimmer, [ had been tossed on those 
waves from my birth. Buffeted, fatigued, blind with the 
salt sea spray, drenched with the weight of the water, | 
struggled across that calm dread width of glassy coldness, 
and breathless reached the land. 

‘By signs and cries I made them wot that something 
needed them at sca. They began to get ready alittle boat, 
bringing it down from its wooden rest on high dry ground 
beneath the cliff. Whilst they pushed and dragged through 
the deep-furrowed sand I gazed seaward. The shore was 
raised ; I could see straight athwart the waters. They now 
were level with the rock; and yet he had never moved. 

‘The little skiff had harved: round the bend of a bluff ; 
and was out of his sight and ours, 
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‘The boat was pushed into the surf; they threw mé in. 
They conld see nothing, and trusted to my guidance. 

‘T had skill enough to make them discover whither it was 
1 wanted them to go. Then, looking in their eagerness 
whither my eyes went, they saw him on the rock,'and with 
a suddem exercise of passionate vigour, bent to their oars 
and sent the boat against the hard opposing force of the 
resisting tide. For they perecived'that, from some cause, 
he was motionless there, and could not use his strength ; 
and they knew that it would be shame to their manhood if, 
within sight of their land, the creature who had succoured 
their brethren in the snow, and saved the two-year child 
from the storm, should perish before their sight on a calw 
and unfretted sea and in a full noon sun. 

‘It was but a furlong to that rock; it was but the 
breadth of the beach, that at low water stretched uncovered ; 
and yet how slowly the boat sped, with the ruthless tide 
sweeping it back as fast as the oars bore it foreward ! 

‘So near we secmed to him that one. would have thought 
a stone flung from us through the air would have lit far 
beyond him; and yet the space was exough, more than 
enough, to bar us from him, filled as it was with the strong 
adverse pressure of those low, swift, in-rushing waves. 

‘The waters leaped above the summit of the rock, and 
for a moment covered him. A great shout went up from 
the rowers beside me. They strained in every nerve to 
reach him; and the roll of a fresh swell of water lifted the 
boat farther than their utmost effort could achieve, but 
lifted her backward, backward to the land. 

‘When the waters touched him he arose slowly, and stood 
at bay like a stag upon a headland, when the hounds rave 
behind, aud in front yawns the fathomless lake. 

‘He stood so that he still guarded the things of his trust; 
and his eyes were still turned seaward, watching for the 
vanished sail. 

‘Once again the men, with a loud cry to him of courage and 
help, strained at their oars, and drove themselves a yard’s 
breadth farther out. And once again the tide, with a rush 
of surf and shingle, swept the boat back, and seemed to bear 
her to the land as lightly as though she were a leaf with 
which @ wind was playing. 

‘The waters covered the surface of the rock. It san} 
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from sight. The foam was white about his feet, and still 
he stoo® there—upon guard. Everywhere there was the 
brilliancy of noontide sun ; everywhere there was the beam- 
ing calmness of the sca, that spread out, far and wide, in one 
vast shect of light ; from the wooded line of the shore there 
echoed the distant gaiety of a woman’s laugh. A breeze, 
softly stirring through the warm air, brought with it from 
the aa the scent af myrtle thickets and wild flowers. 
How horrible they were—the light, the calm, the mirth, the 
summer fragrance! 

‘For one moment he stood there erect; his dark form 
sculptured, lion-like, against the warm yellow light of noon; 
about his feet the foam. 

‘Then all noiselessly, a great, curled, compact wave 
surged over him, breaking upon him, encopine lin away. 
The water spread out quickly, smooth and gicaming like the 
rest. He rose, grasping in his teeth the kreel of weed and 
shells. : 

‘He had waited until the last. Driven from the post he 
would not of himseff forsake, the love of life awoke in him ; 
he struggled agajns death. 

‘Three times he sank, three times he rose. The sea was 
now strong, and deep, arfd swift of pace, rushing madly in; 
and he was cumbered with that weight of osier and of weed, 
which yet he never yiclded, because it had been her trust. 
With each yard that the tide bore him forward, by so much 
it bore us backward. There was but the length of a spar 
between us, and yet it was enough! 

‘}e rose for the fourth time, his head above the surf, the 
kreel uplifted still, the sun-rays full upon his brown weary 
eyes, with all their silent agony and mute appeal. Then the 
tide, fuller, wilder, deeper with each wave that rolled, and 
washing as it went all things of the shore from their places, 
flung against him, as it swept on, a great rough limb of drift. 
wood. It struck him, as he rose; struck him across the brow. 
The wave rushed on ; the tide came in; the black wood 
floated to the shore ; he never rose again. 

‘ And scarcely that span of the length of a spar had parted 
us from him when he sank ! 

‘ All the day through they searched, and searched with all 
the skill of men sea-born and sea-bred. The fisher, whose 
little child he had saved in the winter night, would not leave 
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him to the things of the deep. And at sunset they Sound 
him, floating westward, in the calm water where a ravs of 
the sun maccit golden and warm. He was quitedead; but 
in his teeth there still was clenched the ozier krcel, washed 
empty of its freight. : 

* * * * * « # * 

‘Sho grieved for him P’ 

‘Yes. She was as one mad with grief awhile; crying out 
that he was her only friend upon efrth; and that it was 
through her that death had come te him. 

‘But human gricf passes on swiftly ; see—you have heard 
her laugh to-day! They buried him there; on the shore 
underneath the cliff, where a great wild knot of myrtle 
grows, and the honeysuckle blooms alk over the sand. And 
when Lord Beitran in that autumn came, and heard how he 
had died in the fulfilling of a trust, he had a stone shapen 
and carved ; and set it against the cliff, amongst the leafage 
and flowers, high up where the highest winter tide will not 
some. And by his will the name of- Bronze was cut on it in 
deep letters that will not wear out, and on which the sun 
will strike with every evening that it shall pass westward 
above the sca; and beneath the name he bade three lines br 
chiselled likewise, and they are these: 

“ME CHOSE DEATIL RATHEQ THAN UNFAITHFULNFAB. 

° HE KNEW N@ BETTER, 
HE WAS A DOG.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXITII. 
‘MILORD, THE HAWK.’ 


Turek or four days passed in like manner, and I grew 
attuned to the gracious harmon‘es of pleasure and of riches. 
I wore my blue rosette, without too bitterly remembering 
the coat of La Pipetta ; and i basked in the fireside warmth, 
without too poignantly recailing the icy moonlit nights in 
the drear Parisian garret. Ihad the blood of aristocrats in 
me, though I had been reared ina rush basket ina cottage ; 
and to my temper all ease and elegance seemed even as 4 
second nature. You shall keep the plebcian in a palace a 
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scoy, of years, and he shall ever wear his purplo, and bear 
his orb, as though the one were a suit of rags and the other 
a ball of lead. But you shall keep the patrician in a hovel 
a score of years, and he shall ever wear his hempen shirt and 
bear his veaper’s sickle, as though the one were a princely 
robe and the other a knightly sword. Bon sang ne peut 
mentir; and against a throne it will ery out, ‘Yo who sit 
there are sots and fools!’ and from a beggar’s eyes it will 
say with a challenge, ‘ My fathers once ruled in the land!’ 
It cannot lie; and perleaps it is for that reason that the old 
blood is now hated, in an age which has exalted lying to a 
science—the one supreme social science of Success. 

I was soon perfectly at home in this pretty maisonne((e ; 
but I was no nearer to penctration of its mysteries—if mys- 
teries indeed they were. Gladys read her days away; her 
men friends came and went; the atmosphere was always full 
of fowers and birds, songs and pleasant voices, all the colours 
of art, and all the movements of thought. She lived in utter 
solitude here; but the World camc to her on the tongucs of 
those who knew it*best ; and all that was new, or rare, or 
welcome, seemed to find its way to her; and, if at night she 
went to the physical and mental fatigues of the stage, she 
went also to the brillianey’ of victory and to the sustenance 
of homage. : : 

I could not marvel that she was happy; happy with the 
vague, untroubled, slumbrous happiness of adream. Too 
happy, surely, P thought, for shame to rest with her. I 
was perplexed ; I was troubled ; I could scarcely doubt that 
some wrong there was of necessity somewhere: but yet— 
when she came to me, and lifted me against her sweet rich 
liyz, and murmured gentle words to me of that night when 
we had been first in wretchedness and solitude together, I 
vould not disbelieve her innocence. I could not credit that 
the fair lone child whom I had seen kneel down in prayer, 
had grown in this brief time callous and dishonoured. 

Besides—the cream was 80 rich; the cushions were so 
soft; the cakes were so sweet; the hands that combed my 
curls were so gentle. I resigned myself to enjoy them, 
asking not if the source of my good fortune were tainted. 
It was wrong, I know; very wrong in the creeds of my race. 
I became almost as selfish as though I were human! 

On the fifth night after my arrival I contrived to ensconce 
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myself under the sealskins, and to revisit the coronet* n 
repulsed. 

I found it, as Fanfreluche had said, far more attractive 
than ere the rioters had wrought their wild work on it. 
Looking on the body of the house from the side I saw that 
in every detail, the artistic taste of its lordly lessee had 
prevailed over all considerations of economy. It was indeed 
a model theatre. The hangings were of amber satin; the 
panels of the boxes contained charming little landscapes ; 
the private boxes, of which there were many, were like tiny 
boudoirs, with their mirrors, their lounging chairs and their 
lace curtains. The musicians played out of sight ; the place 
of the former orchestra was filled by a moss-covered bank 
covered with evergreens and flowers. The officials were all 
good-looking girls, dressed in a pretty costume of blue 
slashed with silver. Qutof the first corridor was a spacious 
sinoking-room, with casy couches and a supply of the even- 
ing papers, where men could enjoy their cigars in the 
entractes without annoying any woman. All was light, 
bright, luxurious, fantastic, as befits a place that is the 
abode of amusement, and depends for success on the com- 
pensation which it offers to people for leaving their dinner- 
tables immediately after the ice." 

It wan as choice, as artistic, as seductive, as suggestive of 
every indolent enjoyment as a bonbonniére painted by Fra- 
gonard and fitted by Siraudin ; and all that was fashionable 
and aristocratic in the town came to it. And yet Iheard a 
man, whom I did not know, say on the staircase to another: 

‘Charming! perfectly charming! But it can’t pay!’ 

And the other, in whom I recognised Dudley Moore, 
answered— 

‘It would pay if Beltran were Farquhar ; if Gladys Gerant 
were Laura Pear]; if the music were from Canterbury Hall 
instead of the great composers ; if the entertainment were 
witless buffoonery instead of delicate art; if everything 
were not what it 1s, ina word, which is the common recipe 
for the regeneration of all matters !’ 

‘Why say that P’ urged his companion. ‘It was all you 
gale under the old régime, and it was a dead lose also 
then!’ 

Dudley Moore took snuff. 

‘Ah! Our clever lessee has a knack of always falling in 
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love with all his First Actresses. I don’t know how any 
theatre Gan pay under those circumstances.’ 

I had no business on the grand stairs; and I scurried 
away and took shelter in the dressing-room of Gladys, 

It wag tiny, as all such rooms inathcatre are; but it waa 
tastefully fitted up with white and rose. No onc cver came 
there, save her maid. She was alone sitting still and 
thoughtful. She was dressed tor Lady Tcazle, and her face 
looked so youthful and so ‘ flower-like ’ in its contrast with 
the powdered coiffure’and the magnificent costume of bro- 
cade and of satin, with its train of cloth of gold, and the 
great cross of diamonds which glittered on her throat. 

It seemed a strange career for one so young; a strange 
fate for a child reared*in the grave pastoral simplicity of 
what must have been an almost puritan household. Yet 
that she was happy in it there could be no doubt; and that 
it had in no way tainted the proud purity of her nature 
seemed almost as littleto he questioned. 

I gazed at her, marvelling greatly, reasoning, as socicty 
doubtless reasoned, that a creature of her years, of her utter 
desolateness, of herabsolute pennilessuess, could never have 
come to be reated there, with the homage of all fashionable 
London hers, with thosé diamonds on her breast, with those 
golden robes trailing behind her, with that theatre for her 
arena, and its owner for‘her only friend, unless with all 
these vanities gnd all these successes she had not also 
accepted the usual price paid for them—dishonour ! 

And yet I could not look thus at her without shame for 
this thought. Despite her beauty, despite her position, 
despite her luxurious little villa, despite even that match- 
less rose-diamond cross, gleaming above the beating of her 
heart, it seemed impious to doubt that the dead boy’s sister 
was one whit less innocent than when she had knelt down 
in the meonlight to pray for Harold—one whit less nobly 
proud than when she had repulsed the offered charitics of 
the little dancer. The eyes were dreaming, indeed, looking 
far away, with the imaginative, poctic gaze of ‘one who 
beholds visions ;’ but there was not in them the look of one 
who gazes backward at a sin. 

Though the diamonds seemed to me like the orbs of a 
snake—a snake that coils about a woman never to let her 
frae again—yet I could not believe that sho; though thus 
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transformed, could be less fit to meet her father’s sight than 
when she had stood beside him to read the Seriptrres aloud 
at evensong in the old homestead of her birth. Evil might 
be about her; but surely, I thought, evil had not as yet 
consumed her. ; ° 

Aa she rose and opened her door there came in from the 
body of ihe theatre ringing music of the orchestra, the 
buzz of the talking audience, the sounds of a rapidly filling 
house ; the scent of some costly hothouse bouquets that had 
been sent her, and which her maic was bringing in ;—I 
shivered and sickened, In this world—the world of Laura 
Pearl—was it possible for any woman to hold her honour, 
to retain her dignity. 

At that moment she was called, and passed on to the 
stage. The piece played that night was the perennial School 
for Scandal. 

In such pure comedy and elegant art she was supreme, 
they said ; though her still greater triumphs were in parts 
of pathos and of power. 

Lady Teazle is a réle which any actiess who is graceful 
and a gentiewoman can play with ease. There are but 
little light and shade in it; and there is not any kind of 
passion. But even here there was so much grace in her; 
all conventional readings were so utterly discarded ; there 
were such charming alternations of playful piquance and of 
scornful dignity; whilst overthe ae was cast the ineffable 
charm of a youth so seductive, that I no :onger wondered 
at the celebrity with which the town had crowned her. 

She was so entirely self-unconscious, too; so utterly 
‘eghgent of the public that hung on her words: she played 
as a lovely woman might play for her own pleasure oe 
her mirror, with none standing by; given with all this 
her hare beauty and her grace of motion, it was no 
wonder that even Dudley Moore confessed himself for once 
‘satisfied.’ 

‘You play that perfectly, my dear,’ said the great critic, 
coming behind the scenes. 

‘Yet you say that they will never come to see anything 
that is even good,’ said Glalva with a smile and a movement 
of her head backward to the crowded house. 

‘They will always come to see a pretty woman,’ returned 
the censor curtly. ‘T know too much of human nature ever 
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to have denied that. What beautiful diamonds you have! 
They are new?’ 

—- foes lends them to me. They are his family 
ewels.’ 

‘That has luckily not been his habit before with his First 
Actresses,’ murmured Dudley Moore, as she passed on to 
the stage again. ‘If it had been, he would not have had 
them to lend now. If this child understands her droits de 
largesse the Beltran d&amonds are lost to the house.’ 

1 thought that, with all his knowledge of human nature, 
the great critic did not very much understand Gladys 
Gerant. 

When the comedy was over I found my way to that pretty 
chamber over which.the marble god aud dancing girl of 
Goethe presided. Whe I entered it was empty ; but the 
chandelicr was lighted, and on the table stood some ice, and 
wines, and fruits. Supper was rarcly had here now, except 
on occasions when its lessee himself entertained after the 
first representation of anew picce, or on the opening night 
of the scason. But she was accustumed to receive here, for 
an hour or so alter her performance, all personal fricnds or 
persons of cclebsitys The number of these was kept ex- 
clusively and carcfully nagrowed ; and the cordon that was 
drawn around this place was guite as rigid in its wayas that 
before the doors of a great duchess’s drawing-room. 

I had scarcely been there a moment cre Beltran and 
Denzil entered together. They had been dining with the 
Duke of Holyrood. Dudley Moore, Guilliadene, and one 
or two others followed ; chatted of the gossip of the hour; 
lighted some rose-scented cigars; and drank some of the 
hissing iced waters. 

eln a little while she joined them, dressed in that simple 
black velvet, without jewel or ornament of any sort, except 
here and there a touch of old point lace, which always be- 
came her, I thought, almost better than any other fashion 
of attire. 

The fire burned brightly, whilst its rosy glow beamed on 
the marble beauty of the god; tle scent of the bouquets 
placed there in glass and china filled the air; the news of 
the hour passed laughingly from mouth to mouth; now and 
then Denzil struck out from the piano in the recess some 


deep full chords of German melody, or some half-gay, half. 
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pathetic cadence of soft Irish song. It was all pleasant, 
amusing, blameless enough; but I suppose it would bave 
been vain to tell the town that the society gatheredround an 
actress in her supper-room was to the full as refined as, and 
not a whit more Nanna than, the socicty gathered round 
a young peeress at her afternoon tea-table. » 

‘The exception proves the rule,’ runs your proverb ; but 
why, 1 wonder, is it that you always only believe in the rule, 
and are always utterly sceptical as to the existence of the 
exception ? 

‘Why are people still amused by Sheridan, but always 
bored by Shakespeare?’ propounded the mighty Editor, as 
Denzil brought to a close a buffo song of some Neapolitan 
composer, in which his voice had filled the room with 
melody. Sait 

‘Why do people only tolerate Sheridan, and go into ecsta- 
sies over burlesques? ” said Beltran. 

‘Because we want to laugh, and not to think,’ said 
oe |. ‘Now, to laugh at Sheridan, you must first think 
with him.’ eye 

‘That is begging the question,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘T 
don’t want to know what the great mass of fools may do; I 
want to know why people of intelligence and taste, who 
fully appreciate the riches of Skekespeare when they read 
him, are bored—undeniably bored—by him on the stage ?’ 

He turned to Gladys and sha smiled. 

‘They will come to my Beatrice.’ 

‘No answer! They come because you ldok like a picture; 
though they might prefer even your picture if set in Offen- 
hach. What 1 ask is, why is Shakespeare a drug on the 
Kuglish stage, ennui toandiences, and perdition tomanagers?’ 

‘If it be so, I think it is this: the Shakespearian plays 
are all so utterly unlike our own life—it is so utterly im- 
possible that men and women could ever have spoken such 
verse as that—their words and decds are so immeasurably 
removed from all kindred with the language and the actions 
of this present time—that when called from the world of 
the imagination, and presented visibly on the stage, they 
weary the audicnce where they do not strike it with as 
irresistible sense of incongruity and ridicule. It would be 
the same with any of the great dramas of antiquity—with 
those of Euripides or Sophocles, if we could play them. The 
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more cultured the mind, the more impatient does it grow 
of apy attempt to clothe in palpable shape any of the sublime 
ideals of @ great poet. Besides, surprise and expectation 
are charms essential to the drama for all minds. low is it 
possible for people to be either excited or surprised by 
plays thatAhey have been more or less familiar with ever 
since they learned to spell?’ 

‘That is partially true,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘I am dis- 
posed to agree with yqu, that high culture makes the visible 
versonation of a poctic ideal both distasteful and vulgar. 

ligh culture ene no aids to its imagination. But why, 
then, do the French, the most. cultivated people as a whole 
of the world, still earc so much for their Phedre and is like?’ 

‘The French are naturally more declamatory than we are,’ 
said Beltran. ‘ Attitiide and sublime diction do not strike 
them with the same sense of unnaturalness that it strikes 
us. They are always posing, in school life, in home lite, in 
public life. Besides, the workmen flock to see Racine, 
specially when Racine is to be had gratis; but the idle 
people have much the ‘sanie prefercnce for Hervé and 
Offenbach that we have.’ 

‘And it is ridicylous to quote the French,’ averred 
Denzil, ‘in any sort of dramatic contrast with us. Though 
they have not, to my thinking, one poetic drama in their 
language, except Victor Huto’s, they have exctllences of 
every other kind—in the intellectual, the social, the satirical 
play, they are unapproachable.’ 

‘And then suth power of adaptation in thcir actors!’ 
pursued Beltran. ‘Such mutations, such ease, such cffortless 
eloquence, such inimitable art! If we had such actors, we 
might perhaps tempt some English Hugo or Sardou to give 
hig’ talents to the stage, instead of to the novel or the 
dinner-table. As it is, no genius or wit will write for our 
stage, on which he knows but too well that his gentlemen 
will be represented by counter-juinpers, his repartces be 
given with grins and “gag,” and his good society be 
rendered by a replica of Margate or Cremorne.’ 

‘All this,’ said the Editor doggedly, ‘chiefly brings us 
back to Denzil’s first proposition, that most educated people 
dislike to think, ergo, are fools. A curious fact, if true, and 
not in favour of education. 

‘I deny your deduction. It may be because we think 
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over-much—in our science, our profession, our jurisprn. 
dence, our intellectual composition, our political carcey, or 
whatever be the pursuit which we follow—that We are dis- 
inclined to think in a place of mere amusement, after our 
dinners,’ 

‘It would seem, then, that the decline of the drama 
resolves itself into a mere question of eating.’ 

‘You are very perverse,’ said Denzil. ‘What I say is, 
that the mind is always so highly strained at its work in 
our day, that it refuses to make any additional effort in its 
mere relaxations. When you have been thinking all day, 
with little pause or peace, you do not want to think in the 
evening, alot your mental strain is relaxed. You want 
light, gaiety, noise, pretty pictures—something that needs 
no thought whatever.’ 

‘And culture,thouch it have heightened one kind of ima- 
gination, hasdeadened another. And it has also sharpened 
the sense of ridicule,’ said Gladys. ‘Tn the old time, people 
wept for Imogen, and loved with Romeo, without any one 
of the aids to faney of what we call “scenic effect.” But 
now you would only laugh at the most poetic Juliet if she 
played as she did of old, with a sign-nost behind her that 
said, “ This is Verona.” And even with all the aids of ad- 
mirable scenery, how seldom you seem to forget for one 
moment tliat you are sitting Out a play! How seldom we 
can beguile you into the swettest homage to us of all— 
delusion!’ 

‘I don’t think you need say so,’ said Beltran. ‘But I 
admit it is difficult. Weare not imaginative—in that way. 
We are moved more now-a-days indirectly—by suggestion, 
by illusion, by a line in a poem, a meaning in a picture, a 
gleam of insight in a writer, than we are by the broafer 
and more direct appeals to our fancy of the drama. A 
gencration which has found out that the moon is only a 
dried-up ball, and the Ultima Thule only a bit of water; 
that Wallace never lived, and Joan of Are never died, 
may be pardoned for not very easily yielding itself to delu- 
sions. 

‘ And therefore burlesques on delusions suit us best,’ said 
Denzil. ‘When we feel tickled at hearing Medea bawl 
that she’ll whip her children, or Cidipus smash his tinted 
spectacles in @ passion, we are rwused, because, without 
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sowing it, we feel a comical likeness, in such caricatures, 
with the strong tendency of our own time to dwarf all 
heroism, and make spear all dignities.’ 

‘That sounds fearfully subtle, Derry,’ said Beltran ; ‘ but 
I doubt ifaudiences like burlesques for any other reason 
than because thty are nonsensical, showy, and full of jing- 
ling rhymes and catching music. And why shouldn’t they 
like them? They can’t be less intellectual than the old 
Farce was; and certainly they are much prettier.’ 

‘All this,’ cried Dudley Moore, ‘does not answer m 
question, ‘Why does Sheridan keep his ground so muc 
better than Shakespeare ? ’ 

‘She answered you as to Shakespeare,’ replied Beltran. 
‘As for Sheridan, he*amuses us because his satires suit us 
so well still, and his characters are our own people dis- 
guised in wig and powder. Oursociety is artificial, passion- 
less, insincere. So is his. He is a mirror in which we see 
our own faces; it is the costume only that differs.’ 

‘But we should not be drtven to use a mirror sixty years 
old, if there were any quicksilver of wit extant wherewith 
to set up another,’ said Dudley Moore. ‘If the English 
stage be ever again to be worth anything—which I doubt 
lies not in its destinies—it must be rendered so, not by re- 
vivals of King John or of Coémus, but by plays which shall 
fathfully show, and unscrupulously satirise, modern society. 
Our society is never represented on the stage. We have 
steam-engines, fife-engines, police-courts, gin-palaces, cabs 
and horses, pots and pans, all to the life, inimitably; but 
Society, our Suciety—that wonderful mass of indifference, 
intelligence, ennui, energy, licentiousness, decorum, corrup- 
tion, and conventionality—is utterly unrepresented. On 
ndt one single stage do we ever see anything even dimly 
resembling the life of men and women of the world. Now, 
this must indicate one of two things: either that the power 
of satire and of representation is altogether dead, or that 
it finds in literature the vent that half a century ago it 
found upon the stage.” 

‘The latter, no doubt,’ said Denzil. 

‘You think so, of course, as you write novels,’ assented 
the great censor. ‘But there is another reason, too— 
Society, like most fashionable dames, is fond of self-delu- 
sion, and is very apt to break in shivers sa that 
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reflects her décolletée too faithfully. Now the novelist is 
s painter who draws his portrait on canvas which a stonepr 
two of censure will not break; but the playwright’s fragile 

lass falls to atoms unless braced in a gilded frame of popu- 
lavity: Critical hostility is often the breath of life to the 
writer : but to the actor it is absolute damnation—’ 

‘ How many have you damned then P’ 

‘Ah!’ sai Dudley Moore, taking snuff with an air of 
pleasant remembrance. . 

‘ What a deal of words they waste over it!’ scoffed Fan- 
freluche tome. ‘I said all that they’ve been saying now a 
great deal better to you the other day in two minutes. The 
simple truth of the matter is that human beings love mere 
fun, mere prettiness, and a sprinkling .of indecencies, all of 
which burlesques supply—only they hate a truth so; when 
it shows them just a little silly, and just a little childish, 
despite all their worshipful wisdom !’ 

I did not heed her much. I was lost in wonder that the 
child whom I had first seen with.her.dead bluebells, unpitied 
in the streets of Westminster, should have become this 
elegant actress, with her grace, her ease, her ready inter- 
change of thought, her patrician calm of manner. 

It was only when I saw the old childlike innocence in the 
eyes, the old childlike trustfulness in the beautiful arched 
mouth, that I could persuade myself she was in truth the 
same, And yet I remembered even then, in her helpless- 
ness, and her bewilderment, and her wirtful, defencc!less 
misery, there had been a certain noble pride, a certain 
grave repose, in this young daughter of an old Saxon race, 
whose forefathers had ruled as Rarldcrnien ere ever a stone 
had been raised of Windsor or Warwick, of Longeat or 
Haddon. Race is stronger than circumstance. She hed 
been reared in the severe simplicity of a yeoman’s house- 
hold, and amidst the harsh pains and privations of poverty ; 
blown on by the winds of earth, sunned by the morning’s 
rays, and drenched with the dews of the dawns, trusted to 
the freedom and the instincts of an open-air and hardy life; 
knowing not the world, nor the world, knowing her ; haying 
no teachers save Shakespeare and Milton, save the sunrise 
and sunset, save the flocks and the herds. And yet Race 
bad conquered Aceident, and vindicated her title to it—in 
evary limb and lineament; in every motion and gesture; 
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in the accents of her voice, in the gaze of her eyes. The 
wqrld may give costume, beauty, brilliancy, beguilement, 
many clfarms, many attractions ; but Race alone can give— 
the hands, the glance, and the voice. 

‘Have,you found out what she is to him, my dear?’ 
grinned fanfraluche that night. 

‘What do people say P’ I asked cautiously. 

‘ As if there were two opinions !—My dear—is it possible 
for a woman not twenty, without any sort of kith or kin ; 
famous on the stage ; living alone, in a charming villa with 
only men of rank for her companions, rich enough to drive 
in her own carriage and to give her own dinners—is it 
pose for her to have any verdict save one pronounced on 

er by Society?’ , 

‘Society’s verdicts are often unjust ?’ 

‘Perhaps. But Society is a Vehm-Gericht from whose 
sentences there is no appeal. You may have all the inno- 
cence in life, yet if the dagger stick through you and the 
red hand point at you, why—your innocence is very little 
odds to anybody.’ | 

But I am sure—’ 

What's the goodeof buts,my dear? If people choose to 
occupy questionable positions, they shouldn’t murmur be- 
cause Society looks on ‘them as questionable .characters. 
The lamb that wore a wolf’s skin couldn’t with justice com- 
plain if its flock ran away aghast from it.’ 

‘But, with Sogiety, it is the wolves who pene to be 
norrified at what they know well to be a lamb, much purer 
than they themselves are!’ 

‘Ah well! Then that only shows what a fool the lamb is 
not to become a wolf altogether—fangs as well as skin— 
and so get a brotherhood with the strong ones! Nothing 
1s so bad for a woman as to Je innocent and to look guilty ; 
she gets the sympathies of neither side, and finds shericit 
out in the ait altogether.’ 

‘ You believe Gladys only slandered, then?’ 

‘ "7 dear, 1 have seen moths in candles that were only 
singed,—to begin with |’ 

‘ But he is so gentle to her, so generous to her!’ 

Fanfreluche grinned. 

‘Did ever you hear of the hawk whe took into his pro- 
tection a wood doye? There was not a question ta that 
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Milord the hawk could, better than any one else, preserve 
her from all the perils of the woods ; all traps, and nets, and 
gins; all ambuscaded sportsmen, all wandering night-owls, 
and above all, from all the wiles and ways of hawks them- 
selves, for who should know these so well? And yet— 
when one fine day Milord the hawk took thesfancy of a nice 
dove for his own eating, I am half afraid she did not fiud 
herself to be in such perfect security after all!’ 

‘Beltran has no such treachery in Kim!’ 

‘My dear, he has been a hawk al] his days, and it can’t 
be suppers that he can change his nature. Birds of prey 
never do.’ 

I soon came to know that Fanfreluche was right. Of 
the relation of Gladys to her friend the town had but one 
opinion. . 

1t judged from the surface, as it always does judge— 
therefore fallaciously. Appearances arc so and so, hence 
facts must be so and so likewise, is Society’s formula, This 
sounds mathematical and accurate ;.but as facts, nine times 
out of ten, belie appearances, the logic ig very false. There 
is something, indeed, comically stupid in your satisfied be- 
lief in the surface of any parliamentary’ or public facts that 
may be guna to you, varnished out of all likeness to 
the truth by the suave periods of writer or speaker. But 
there is something tragically stupid about your dogged 
acceptation of any social construction of a private life. 
damned out of all possibility of redemption by the flippant 
deductions of chatterbox or of slanderer. 

Now and then you poor humanities, who are always so 
dimly conscious that you are all lies to one another, get a 
auopre of various truths from some cynical dead man’s 

ary, or some statesman’s secret papers. But you never 
are warned: you placidly continue greedily to gobble up, 
unexamined, the falsehoods of public men; and impudently 
to adjudicate on the unrevealed secrets of private lives. 

Ah, if we could write your archives !—we who lie under 
your council-chambers, and sleep by your emperor’s pillows, 
and watch your statesmen in the dead of the night, and see 
your mistresses in their solitude, and hear your absent 
friends when they speak of you, what a revelation there would 
pel I soarce can decide which you would find the falser, 
jour mistrevs's kiss or your newspaper's news. I hardly 
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ae which would be the more at variance with their pro- 
essiory, the friend’s opinion or the statesman’s soliloquy. I 
do not think that any two members of society would bees 
on speaking terms; I doubt very greatly if any two lovers 
would remainin love; but there would be very few wars 
conjured up, I fancy, because leading articles would go out 
of fashion; and there could hardly remain any political 
differences, becauseeyou would see that all nolitical creeds 
resolve themselves into the old moss-trooper’s formula,— 
‘Grab a’ ye may, an” fire the rest !’ 

Could I have told the town that there was no life simpler 
tha this of Gladys Gerant’s; that there was no honour 
higher than that of this yeoman’s daughter; that her 
friend had never toucked even her hand with his lips; that 
although a beautiful and courted celebrity, she hardly knew 
more of the world’s evil now than when she had been in 
her father’s homestead; that of the darker lines of her 
career she had no knowledge, but lived in an idealic sphere 
of fair faiths and of golden fancies; could I have told them 
this—the mere truth, as I came to find it—none would have 
welieved me. . « 

And yet the truth it was. Life had opened before her 
like a dazzling wonder flower; and she had taken it with- 
out question, and rejoiced in it without fear. 

As I came to know later, Beltran had glided imperceptibly 
into his presenf relations with her. His pity had been 
first aroused for the helpless, lonely, graceful child; there 
had been much in her to charm the taste of a fastidious and 
cynical man of the world; he had been interested, which 
was not with him of common occurrence; and he had 
discovered in her singular abilities, which it had pleased 
him to develop. His first gifts to her he had induced her 
to accept by leading her to believe them the fruits of her 
brother’s talent ; when it was no longer possible to sustain 
this delusion, he had placed her in acareer where he could 
continue them to her as the fruits of her own gifts. As it 
chanced, her success in that career proved singularly ape 
yet not so great that it could, of itself, have brought her in 
so brief a space all the pleasures and all the luxuries which 
he contrived she should enjoy. 

Owing to him she never traversed all the steep and weary 
steps of that winding stairway of struggle an@ privation by 
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which most actresses are forced to toil. She never know 
the bitterness of probation, the fury of adverse clijues, the 
insults of opposition, the slow agony of humiliating ordeal; 
all the antagonism, annoyance, and insult inseparable to 
her career, were warded off from her, and whatever he might 
encounter of them, none of it touched her. From the first 
he had led her to look to him for the guidance of her life; 
from the first he had never allowed htr to suppose that any 
of the gold she received was his. The wage of the theatre 
was paid to her in his treasurer’s name; she never knew 
that he owned the house; but she believed ‘that his interest 
obtained her honours. From her youth and her ignorance 
of all practical things he had taken the management of her 
affairs and interests entirely to hintself. When he told her 
that she was rich by right of genius, she believed him, and 
ar felt that such riches had charming uses and gracious 
ends. 


Perhaps he had done unwisely in thus bringing her into 
the inidst of the world, with no more knowledge of the 
world than a child gains from a tale of fairyland. Perhaps 
in the very excess of his liberality to her.he erred against 
her. It was not a safe life for her; none knew that better 
than he. dt was a life, moreqver, whereby her name was 
inevitably associated with his own in injury to her. But it 
had been hardly possible for him to give her any other. 
From the onset he had found this young¢reature resolute 
to receive no aid save such as she could be brought to 
believe that she had really earned. Finding in her both 
grace and genius, he judged it the simplest and straightest 
service to her to give these free scope. By her absolute 
desolation her fate was cast into his hands entirely ; he 
dealt with it after the fashion of a man’s liberal judgment 
and kindly indulgence; naturally he did not regulate it by 
a matron’s prejudices or with a philosoper’s severity. 

He had ever seen the women about him surrounded with 
elegance, pleasure, and pretty luxuriouness; he gave her 
these because they appeared to him the privileges of her 
sex and youth; and because a lavishness in giving was a 
characteristic of his temper. But in all this he had been 
noved by the generous impulses of a gentleman ; never by 
those cold, measured calculations of a libertine which society 
attributed fo him. 
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When he had endeavoured to induce women of his own 
cliss toetake interest in her, he had been baffled by their in. 
difference or their incredulity, and could make no impression 
either on their coldness or their scepticism. All things had 
combineu to throw her straight into his power. That he 
did not abuse that power was, to my thinking, a gleam of 
purer gold in the tangled web of this man’s life than many 
more virtuous men, of better repute than he, can show in 
theirs. He wascareless, contemptuous, indifferent, hardened 
in many things; holding women lightly, and setting most 
moralities at naught, after the manner of inen of his kind. 
He had never been a good man, as the world counts such. 
He had wasted his possessions, spent his years in pleasures, 
and gained himself an evil naine, often perhaps, for evilhe 
had not done; but of old, when I had first seen the kindly 
smile glean in his tired grey eyes, Thad known that he was 
more to be trusted than very many better men, and that no 
living thing would ever place its faith in hin in vain. And 
even so she now had ‘feund it. 

With women of the world he was as uncrupulonus as 
oceasion might need ; with other inen’s wives he had never 
heen famed fof diserction; his loves had had very little 
heart in them, andaslittlescruple. He had been quite capable 
of forsaking with easy negkgence at the end of the season 
the same woman whom hehad wooed with courtly beguile- 
ment at the commencement of it ; some women indeed, they 
said, had foun that gentle manner hard as stecl, and that 
slight smile cutting as the north wind. But all this was but 
Greek meeting Greek; all these women were much as 
world-worn and as hearticss as he, if they were more pas- 
rionate and more tenacious. If here and there one of them 
had staked her life on his, the stake had seemed to have but 
little worth in it, because she who put it down was so 
inveterate a gamester, and had so often ventured ‘all upou 
a cast,’ 

But many a man has honour who has not morality; many 
a man can be touched into generosity when he cannot be 
induced to care for duty; and he who smiles at all other 
religions may yet steadfastly obey the instinct which forbids 
him to abuse faith placed m hm. 

Such a man was he; and being moreover of a temper 
that, when oncemoved to doeither never gave measuredly on 
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defended feebly, he nad lavished allthmgs possibleon Glacys 
Gerant, and from the first ‘me that her innocent eves Kad 
met his own had dealt with her gently, reverently, purely: 
breathing no word to her that her dead bov-brother, living, 
could ever have needed to avenge. & 

Fanfreluche had said that birdsof prey cannot changetheir 
natures ; and, doubtless, you will say that it is entirely impro- 
bable that such a man could ever act thus by such a woman. 

Well, I can only answer you as alittle while ago I heard 
& novelist, as famous in the drawing-room as on cover-side 
and moor-side, answer hiscompanion, when shedemonstrated 
to him that one of his stories—a love-story, which has 
thrilled the hearts of many—was, charming as she and the 
word found it, after all very improbable. 

‘Improbable?’ he repeated. ‘Improbable? Yes, no 
doubt it is—utterly improbable, Only, you see, it happens 
to be all true, every word of it. But I don’t know that 
that makes much difference 4. your theory.’ 


CHAPTER XXXITY. . 
‘THE WOMAN AT TEV LATTICE.’ 


‘Tax morality of socicty is very beautiful. Look there.’ 
said Fanfreluche. 

It was a mild noon in March, there were @ables and seal- 
skins in the Row, but the wearers thereof were already 
numerous and aristocratic, and along the rails there already 
stoodsome score of dainty equipages, all with fretting horses, 
and some with coroneted panels. 

The east still prevailed in the drift of the wind, but tht 
ennui had departed from the smoking-rooms of the clubs. 
There wight still be frost on the pavements, but there was 
fashion 1m the footsteps that touchedthem. The spring had 
scarce put forth her primroses, but Christie had put forth 
his porcelains, The chestnuts had hardly their buds yet in 
embryo, but the studios had already their paintings in 
maturity. There were few leaves uncurled on the trees, but 
there were several dinner-parties given in Belgravia. The 
mignonettes had not begun to sprout in the window-boxes, 
but the love intrigues had commenced their up-springing. 
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London was at its pleasantest season, when dinners are 
few enough to be charming ; when little suppers succeed an 
hour or two in the stalls; when the afternoon tea gathers 
its chit-chat round a fire; when men and women have leisure 
to make rmusement a pastime and not a toil; when the 
great race meetings are still distant enough not to absorb 
every thought and word; when the pictures of the year are 
only vaguely known by tradition and prophecy breathed 
from private views;°when scandal, and laughter, and 
flirtation, and gossip, all are unjaded; and when the 
soul of the cook, if it breathe a sigh for its game-loves 
departed, is yet filled with a sott glow of comfort before 
ita visions of salmon and quails, its possessions of lamb and 
asparagus. , 

‘Look where?’ I asked her as we passed together down 
the Row, where my mistress, alighting from her broughan, 
was walking awhile, accompanied by Beltran and Quillia- 
dene ; all who passed her turning to look at that delicate 
face with the gleam ofits golden hair, and the flush which 
the wind brought te its skin, set in the dark softness of 
sables, and velvets, and laces, as the bright hues of a porce- 
lain painting may’ be’set in an ebony frame. 

‘Everywhere,’ returned Fanfreluche comprehensively. 
‘Look round, my dear, at tlfem all. Look at that pretty 
woman in chinchilla and violet. That is Lady Hilda St. 
Maurice, who is not two-and-twenty, and who has had more 
“ affairs” alreadyethan there are rings in her dressing-case. 
Last year I lived with hera few weeks ; one day at luncheon 
time, Colonel St. Maurice, her husband, you know, walked 
in to her with all her letters to Charles Flickers, the actor, 
in his hand. Dollie Flickers, his wife, who is horribly 
jedlous of him on and off the boards, had got at them some- 

ow, and had sent them on to St. Maurice. Hilda never 
winced once, though he made a scene out of it. “Do be 
sensible, Frank,” she said when he’d stormed himself hoarse, 
she all the while sublimely indifferent. “People who live 
in glaes houses, you know—how would you look if we had a 
‘show-up’?” And she ate a greengage as she spoke: and 
the Colonel was “ sensible ;” and Lady Hilda went next day 
to the Drawing-room, as she will go next year. 

‘ Look, now, at that haughty piece of dark still beauty in 
her carriage: that is the Countess of Gracedieu. ith 
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her blue blood, and her immense possessions, and her stain. 
less name, she is the very type of the lofty and chaste kris. 
tocrat. Well, I have lived with her too; and if I spoke 
their tongue, and told of things that [have seen as | lay in 
my lady’s private rooms when all the great house was still, 
they might maybe find that the days when Faustine called 
her paramour from the circus to the palace were franker and 
not deeply darker than ours. ‘ 

‘Look, too, at that graceful creature so exquisitely painted, 
and dreascd up to the eyes in the'imperial sables ; that is 
the Tuchess of Llandrysyl. She, the greatest of great 
ladier, has royalty in her veins; has revived the salon ; and 
got her husband the vacant ribbon. People say that his 
grace is a gloomy, taciturn, listless, discourtecous man, ill 
worthy of his matchless wife. An autumn or two since my 
people stayed at her magnificent domain in North Wales, 
and I with them. One evening before dinner his voice woke 
me in the great, dusky, splendid library ; I listened ; he was 
there, alone, with his wife. 1 heard enough to pity from 
my soul for evermore that great noble, who was more 
wretched than any cotter on his lanjs. And yet he held 
his peace, has always held it, so that the bright-haired lad 
that will reign after him, the on‘y child of them all that has 
any look of his face or his race, may never know the truth of 
the mother who bore him. 

‘Look there, too, at that lovely, passionless-looking 
blonde, with all that guipure about ie that is lda War- 
wick, Dudley Warwick is a baronet’s son, very poor, very 
idle, very—goodnatured! He has about 5002.a year—and 
debts. Ida, a peer’s daughter, has nothing—and debts. 
Yet they keep a charming little house in Belgravia; 
give very good dinners; have the first of fruits and the 
choicest of wines; two high-stepping bays and an opera- 
box ; and their creditors never trouble them. How do the 
do it? ‘Well, the Duke of Holyrood’s bankers could tell, 
and handsome Holy’s presence is a thing of course in the 
bijou house. But, then, Ida is quite “in society ;” her 
children are cherubs; her own people are fond of her; her 
husband lives with her. What more would you want to 
please all the Proprieties? , it is a beautiful thing this 
morality of English Society! Look around, my dear, and 
only reflect that not one of these women whom I have 
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nampd, and not one of their set or their order, but would 
deem her Tair fame polluted, and her fair dignity insulted, 
if only asked to know—Gladys Gerant!’ 

She spoke the truth: the truth not only of those few, but 
of many as corrypt as themselves, and of many more whose 
lives were really just, and whose honour was really 
honourable. 

As Gladys passed undcr the leafless boughs the women 
of his world looked away from her, with that screne 

assionless Jook which ¢gnores, and which is far coldcr as it 
is far courtlier than any scorn. She hersclf, vaguely con- 
scious of its insult but unconscious of its meaning, gave 
back the look with a grave proud meditation in her eyes. 
Bhe dimly felt that all the women of hfs order held them- 
selves aloof from her; she thought it was because she pub- 
ticly pursued an art for fame, and because she came of an 
old, humble, impoverished race, whose decay all, and whose 
ancientness none, had known. 

Of the truth sho had no nearer conception ; all men who 
came near her dealt’ with her with an infinite respect; she 
did not dream that the mothers, and wives, and sisters of 
these men classed her with all that was basest and most 
venal. She knew that there were vile women; often shc 
heard men talk of them ; there were even those in her own 
theatre with whom he had ‘requested her not even to ex- 
change speech. But her knowledge of such was still vague. 
She thought scarcely at all of them save with a shuddering 
tender compassion. That she was classed amidst thein 
never dawned, by its faintest suspicion, on her. 

She was conscious of no sin; aie was proud by nature; 
she was content in his protection and his friendship ; she 
was of a temper to which the mingled isolation and publi- 
city of her life added both strength and sweetness ; she only 
knew the world as he chose to show it hcr: that in the 
estimation of that world she was no better than Maude 
Delamere, no higher than Lillian Lee, no purer than Laura 
Pearl, was a fact that never brought its indignity within the 
scope of her sight or the sphere of her thoughts. 

And she went now in the sunny noon of the still wintry 
morning, with her os head turned to him in happy 
eareless speech, and a wild-rose flush brought to her chee 
oy the wind; and her eyes glancing, clear as a deer’s, 
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dauntless as a child’s, dreamy as a poet's, at the meering, 
smiling faces of those women of whom he had forsiddet: her 
to have any knowledge; and at the cold, immutable coun. 
tenances of those other women who had refused to have any 
knowledge of herself. | 

I think there was something in that look which baffled, 

erplexed, annoyed both classes of these her foes; for as I 
follawed her I heard one of the former mutter with a laugh, 
noting the delicate warmth which the wind had fanned in 
her face, ‘Tas to rouge a’ready, vy daylight !—bet Fred 
Bruce a pound o’ cigars that shedid!’ And I heard one of 
the latter murmur to a friend, noting the worth of the al. 
most priceless black Chantilly which she had gathered about 
her, ‘ How they do imitate all laces now ; did you see that ? 
You would almost think it was real!’ 

Now I believe that when a woman’s own fair skin is call- 
ed rouge, and her own old lace is called imitation, she must 
in some way or other have roused sharply the conscience or 
envy of her sisters who sit in judgment. 

Fanfreluche and I, as we ran, caught many such little 
phrases from the peripatetics of the Row. Almost all whom 
we passed had some word or another as they saw her. 

‘Is that the great actress?’ suid a country cousin with a 
stare, ‘ Ilow young she looks!’ 

‘They know how to make themselves look young when 
they are seventy!’ said her companion, who no doubt was a 
woman that knew the world. 

‘I wonder who she really was?’ said a man who had the 
look of the Rag about hin. 

‘Don’t you know ?’ said his friend arm-in-arm with him. 
‘She was the natural daughter of the old Duke of Holyrood 
by an opera-singer. I can see a likeness in her to the young 
Duke myself.’ 

‘So can I, now you name it,’ responded hisally. ‘But I 
have heard so many stories that—’ 

*O, this is the perfect truth,’ interrupted the other. ‘I 
had it from a man who used to know old Holyrood very 
intimately.’ 

‘Is that she P ’ asked a handsome young girl very eagerly. 
‘O,I never saw a real actress out of doors before! Some- 
body told me they were always so yellow by daylight. But 
‘he is as fair—’ 
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‘As you are, added the man with her, apparently her 
brothgr. ‘Actresses are the prettiest women we have. 
“My face is my fortune, sir, she said,” is true of an actress. 
if not of the traditional milkmaid of the song.’ 

‘O, if I were but as lovely!’ sighed the girl, who could 
only have been ‘just out,’ and unspoiled by lovers and 
Jadies’-maids. ‘And what beautiful furs, and what exquisite 
lace! Ah, I am so glad you have got those stalls for 
to-night! And it is sach a pretty name too—Gladys 
Gerant. Is it really her name?’ 

‘Heavens, no! I daresay her real name’s Mary Stubb, 
or Martha Grubb, or something as euphonious,’ laughed 
the brother, moving her onward, 

‘Who is she really ?’ murmured an elegant woman,whom 
I knew to be Lady Cississiter, to her companion, who had 
the look of a bow-window frequenter. 

‘God knows!’ he responded. ‘ Last thing they say is 
that her father’s one of Beltran’s gamekeepers; and that 
the keeper cut up rough«pbouf dishonour and all that, and 
got firing at him from a cover, Irish fashion, last time he 
was down at his own place. Keeper missed him bya hair's 
breadth ; and is put.away somewhere in an asylum. Wish 
we could do as much by the Ribbonmen.’ 

‘Very romantic!’ said Lady Cississiter with a little incre. 
dulous contempt. ‘ What sables those are she has! Really, 
how preposterous !—’ ° 

Whether she meant the keeper’s vengeance, or the sables’ 
worth, I know not, for she also passed onward. 

‘My stars, what lace!’ muttered Lillian Lee, putting up 
her eyeglass as she checked her horse by the rails. ‘ By 
Jove, Jack, the virtuous dodge seems uncommon good to go 
in for—’ 

‘I wouldn’t try it if I were you,’ said John Beaudesert 
who rode with her. ‘You wouldn’t look the part—dquite.’ 

‘Beatrice Leintwardine has had an awful row with him. 
They'll never speak again,’ said a Guardsman, meaning the 
Countess of Leintwardine, Beltran’s sister. 

‘About the property ? ’ said another, who was arm-in-arm 
with him. ‘I daresay she’s fidgety. He’s got rid of all 
he can: and her second boy’s in the entail, you know.’ 

‘QO, bang it, no! About the diamonds,’ answered the 
first speaker. ‘He's given the Beltran diamonds to that 
girl, and the Leintwardines are furious.’ . 
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‘The deuce! that’s s new trick,’ murmured his friend, 
‘Awfully pleasant. All St. John’s-wood and Bromptog 
will be flying at one’s family jewels now; I’m“sorry hes 
put it into their heads. All the racing-plate and shooting. 
shields will have to go next, I suppose.’ 

‘That's begun. Last season Mrs. Delamere asked poor 
old Brune to lend her his St. Leger cup for her sideboard 
at one of her big dinners—’ 

‘O, Lord, yes, I remember. Ard when he sent for it 
next day she wrote him word back that she “never returned 
gifts if people pleased to repent of them.” He raved ; 
talked of law—’ 

‘ But he never went to law, and the vase is the Delamere’s 
now. 

‘Did you get that box at the Coronet for to-morrow, 
Charlic ?’ asked a handsome matron of a handsome youth. 

‘Couldn’t, aunt. Everything taken for a fortnight. Put 
ae down. But you can see her for nothing here— 

ook.’ 2 

‘I never look at that class of persons,’ said the handsome 
woman severely. 

fra yet you send me to take a tox on purpose to look 
at her!’ 

‘Don’t be stupid, Charlie, That is on the stage. That 
is quite different.’ 

‘Who was she really ?’ asked a pretty dainty widow in 
pearl grays and swansdown : the forticth time that I heard 
the same question asked in three turns of the Row. 

‘ Well—really—I believe the story is this,’ returned the 
man with her. ‘She was the wife of a poor devil of a 
eee who married her when she was fifteen. Viscount 

eltran met them at Dresden, where they were living in 
great wretchedness ; took a fancy to her; and entered irte 
an agreement to bring her out on the stage her, and pay 
the husband five hundred a year to absent himself. But 
they do say that the husband is waxing wroth because she 
makes so much money, and that we shall have the divorce 
on, and the whole story out before long.’ 

‘Dear me!’ sighed the widow, who evidently thought 
simplicity her own great point. ‘ But that seems a very 
wicked thing of Lord Beltran !’ 

‘I never heard a good thing of him. It is hardly ao bed 
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as some others I could tell you,’ said the speaker, who, as I 
found afterwards, was a young clerk at the War-office,who 
med Beltran about as much as he knew the Queen—by 
sight. 

‘Pray don’t!’ murmured the widow. ‘ But how does it 
come, then, that she has the same name as that pretty green 
book you bought me. I thought somebody suid she was 
the poor boy’s sister?’ 

‘Pooh! The boy’sedead ; he can’t contradict them if 
theydo. But it is all bosh. She isthe wife of this painter 
in ipaee dee. McGilp, who is studying in Dresden, told me 
so. The name’s a mere nom de fantaisie, picked out of tho 
poems.’ 

And they also passed on, amidst the chit-chat, the cigar- 
smoke, the perfumes, and the gay dresses, under the scarcely 
budding boughs of Rotten Row. 

‘Mercy on me!’ said Fanfreluche. ‘ And to think all 
these people devoutly belicve what they say! That is what 
is so comical, When Libel Jics for a purpose it is compre- 
hensible, if criminal; but when Gossip lies from mere wan- 
tonness it is such anawful fool ; for pretending to have the 
eyes of an Argus. it has all the blindness of a bat!’ 

‘And yet you once said that the scandals of socicty, if 
false in the letter, are often true in the spirit,’ I ,said, for I 
loved to twit her with her own would-be smart sayings. 

‘I never said anything so foolish,’ snapped Fanfreluche. 
‘What I did say, was, that if you haven’t the story you 
ought to have; society always supplies you with it, as a good 
corset-maker supplies a poor lath of a girl with a comely 
figure. If you occupy an equivocal position, you clearly 
ought to have an equivocal history. Supposing you are 
really innocent, and have not one, society weaves one for 
you, suitable in every respect, if not comfortable.’ 

‘A fire web for the glance it enfolds,’ I murmured. ‘Is 
it true that Lady Leintwardine has quarrelled about the 
diamonds? She used to be very attached to her brother.’ 

‘Could they speak truth here?’ retorted Fanfreluche. 
‘No—it was not about the diamonds. Beatrice Leimtwat 
dine is far too much of a gentlewoman to dispute about 
them. It was one day last month, in the railway-carriage. 
Beltran and she had been down with her boy, Beaulieu, to 
Eton, and coming back—we were alone—she took him to 
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fask about paving old Margett Llansaint living with “ that 
girl,” as she called Gladys Ge ant; and went so’far as to 
lament that she herself could n er take any notice of faith- 
ful old Margett now that he had placed her under the same 
roof with—with—she did not quite finish her sentence. 
Beltran was looking straight at her; and he has a way of 
doing that which often incommodes people. When she 
paused he answered her very qui tly, “* My dear Beatrice,” 
said he, “I suppose even brothers and sisters may know 
each other for over forty yearsand be stratigers all the time. 
Since you fancy I could turn my dead mother’s old servant 
into a pander to my vices, the less you sce of me the better, 
I fancy. Il order Beau's new boat, and look after him 
down there—good-day to you.” And as the train stopped 
just then at a station he got out, lit a cigar, aud went into 
a smoking-carriage. He has never spoken to her since 
then, and to the best of my belief never will speak to her. 
And yet he is much attached to Ladv Leintwardine. 

‘Did he ever ask her to know Giadys ?’ 

‘Yes, he did. He tried hard when ihe child first came 
out—and before, I think—to make the women of his own 
family fee] some interest in her. But they were stubborn, 
and would not do so much as see her ; and you know very 
well that he is not a man who will ask twice.’ 

‘And yet sho is as innocent as their own little children 
that are at play in their homes,’ I cried indignantly ; for by 
this time [ fat come to the sure knowledge that, howsoever 
it might look in the sight of the world, this life was stainless. 

‘What's that to do with it, my dear?’ retorted Fan- 
freluche. ‘She is an actress.’ 

‘But still there are men who will believe in her ?—men 
beside himself P ’ 

‘Ah, my dear,’ Fanfreluche replied with much energy; 
‘but don’t you know that whilst bread, intellectual, scepti- 
cism is masculine, narrow, social scepticism is feminine ? 
To get hearty, reverent, genuine belief in the innocence of 
a slandered woman, go to a man: where the world has once 
doubted, women, the world-worshippers, will for ever after 
doubt also. You can never bring women to see that the 
pecked-at fruit is always the richest and sweetest; they 
always take the benison of the wooing bird to be the malison 
of the hidden worm!’ 
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Which metaphoric sentence seemed to please cer, .or she 
shzok her golden bells, and went to gossip with the arrogant 
Astolat poodle. 

A little later there passed us, going to her carriage, a 
very handsome woman, with gleaming hazel eyes, and 
haughty languid mouth. 

‘That was Lady Otho,’ I cried to Fanfreluche when she 
rejoined me. 

‘Yes, my dear. ‘There is nothing between them now 
Two autumns ago he went to Africa and she went to Rome. 
He potted maneaters and she monsignori. Love died a 
natural death with absence; and when they met, with the 
next London season, they agreed by tacit consent to bury 
it decently in pretty cere-clothes off courtesy. Love used 
to die violent deaths, you know, in the old times of passion 
and poignards ; but now-a-days its common disease is that 
gentle form of atrophy called ennui, and it yawus itself 
softly out of existence, polite and dien posé to the last, like 
the moribund beauty who asked for fresh ruffles and rouge 
ere she took the last sacrament, and drew the last breath.’ 

‘He never cared much for her?’ said I. 

‘He never cared much for anybody. And that is why all 
of them care so much for.bim. Men of the world, to whom 
their loves are about as mueh account as their'cigarettes, 
get all the worship and all,the devotion. ‘ How can you 
care so awfully for me, Effie? You know I care nothing 
about you,” I heard a man of that sort say once to a woman 
who had clung to him for years, with a vehement adoration 
which moved him with a little gratitude and a great deal of 
ennui. ‘I know you don’t, dear,” she answered him 
humbly; “but I think that is just why I do care for you. 
You see men who love us much, always look such fools to 
us.” And she spoke with knowledge, for many much better 
and wiser than he had loved her.’ 

‘And yet you sometimes say men love more truly than 
women P 

‘So they do. I have seen fifty instances of it. But it is 
true that their strongest loves are not always their most 
legitimate. “The wife” may be poetised about and 
preached about; it is not always ske of whom he thinks 
when he lies wide awake on a brown moonlit moor, or dull 
with fever in a hot sulphurous eastern eity ; but ahenee of 
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some fair aweet fate that might have been, or of some fond 
dead thing that loved him with tendcrest unwisdom.’ 
And I think she was right. 

Not very long ago I was down away in the vale of Belvoir. 
I stayed with my friends at a great stately place, owned by 
as gallant a gentleman as ever swung himself into saddle. 
His wife was a beautiful woman, and he treated her with 
the courtliest tenderness : indeed, I often heard their union 
cited as one of almost unequalled felicity. ‘He never had 
a thought that he did not tell me,’ I,heard his wife once say 
toafriend. ‘Not asingle thought, 1 know, all these twelve 

ears of our marriage.’ lt was a happy belief—many women 
have the like—but it was an unutterably foolish one; for 
the minds of the best and truest amongst you are, in many 
things, as sealed books to those whom you care for the most. 

One bitter, black hunting-day, a day keen and cold, with 
frost, as men feared, in the air, and with the ground so 
hard that even the Duke's peerless ‘ dandies,’ perfect hounds 
though they are, scarcely could keep the scent, there came 
terrible tidings to the Hall—he had met with a crashing 
full. Wis horse had refused at timber, and had fallen upon 
him, kicking his head with the hind hoofs repeatedly. They 
had taken him to the nearest fermhouse, insensible; even 
dead already, they feared. His wife and the elder amongst 
the beautiful children fled like mad creatures across the 
brown fallows and the drear blackened meadows. The 
farm, happily, was not far: I sped with thom. 

When they reached him he was not quite lifeless, but he 
knew none of them; his head had been beaten in by the 
plates of the kicking hoofs; and they waited for his death 
with covery moment, in the little old dusky room, with its 
leaded lattices, and its odour of dried lavender, and its 
bough of holly above the earth. For this had chanced 
upon Christmas Eve. 

To his wife’s agonies, to his children’s moans, he was 
silent : he knew nothing ; he lay with closed eyes and erushed 
brain—deaf, blind, mute. Suddenly the eyes opened, and 
stared at the red winter sun where it glowed dimly through 
the squares of the lattice-panes. ‘ Dolores!’ he cried aloud ; 
‘Dolores! Dolores!’ It was the name of none there. 

‘My God! What woman is it he calls?’ his wife asked 
in her torture. But none ever knew. Through half the 
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night his faint pulse beat, his faint breath came and went; 
bus consgiousness never more returned, and for ever he 
muttered only that one name, that name which was not her 
own. And when they laid the dead body in its shroud, 
they found on the lelt arm above the elbow the words 
‘Dolores’ marked on the skin, as sailors stamp letters in 
their flesh. But whose it was, or what woe or passion it 
recorded, none ever knew—not even his wife, who had 
believed she shared his every thought. And to his grave 
his dead and secret love went with him. 

This man was but a gay, frank, high-spirited gentleman, 
of no great knowledge, and of no great attainments, riding 
fearlessly, laughing joyously, living liberally; not a man, 
one woud have said, 30 know any deep passions, to treasure 
any bitter memories—and yet he had loved one woman 80 well 
that he had never spoken of her, and never forgotten her ; 
never—not even in his death-hour, when the poor, stunned, 
stifled brain had forgotten all other things of earth. 

And go it seems to rho that it is very often with you, and 
that you bear with .you through your lifetime the brand of 
an unforgotten name, branded deep in, in days of passion, 
that none around’ yofi ever wot of, and that the wife who 
sleeps on your heart nevar-knows. 

It is dead—the old lovelong dead. And ‘yet, when 
your last hour shall come, snd your senses shall be dizzy 
with death, the pale loves of the troth and the hearth will 
fade from you, ard this love alone will abide. 

At that moment both Fanfreluche and I were summoned ; 
and while Beltran walked homeward, the little brougham, 
with its pair of small, spirited horses, swept Gladys away to 
the studio of Marmion Saale. 

Marmion Eagle was as handsome as ever, and had become 
much more famous; so famous, indeed, that he was almost 
fashionable, and that where people before had talked of his 
jasanities, they now only murmured of his eccentricities. A 
man may flirt as wantonly as he will with colour when once 
the Midas nas pronounced that his drawing is anatomically 
perfect, and that his meanings, even when obscure, are 
always proioundly poetic ; and he may indulge as he will in 
stalking through the Park in an olive velvet Velanques 
dress, with a mahl-stick in his hand, and a fes eap on his 
head, when once it is thoroughly well-known ei a goes to 
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the Premier's At-homes, and is admitted to the dinners of 
the Duchess of Llandrysyl. “ 

His fair patrician, Gwendoline, had wedded her coronet; 
and he had locked up in a cabinet the miniature which he 
had once privily made of her, as he had met her first, when 
ne was a wandering sketcher, under the oaks of ber father’s 
park. But she asked him to dinner with great regularity, 
employed her influence to have his picture hung on the 
line ; and, in fine, got him much talkéd about. Menus and 
notoriety are the favourite coins with which Love pays bis 
debts in the nineteenth century. 

We were soon at his studio in the heart of the ‘ wilder 
west,’ where the brethren of the brush do congregate. When 
last 1 had known him, his atelier had been a big and barren 
room, with a few casts and a bronze or twv, down somewhere 
in Chelsea, overlooking the Thames. Now it was Nal In 
an atmosphere that is perfumed with successful talent, and 
in a suburb where the carriages throng by the hundreds on 
‘Art Sunday’ with every spring. «And now the painting- 
room itself was cedar-panelled, velvet-hung, full of beautiful 
hues and grand outlines. 

So swiftly will the word of the Midas ahd the cards of a 
Duchess persuade the public that genius is a thing, eccentric 
no doubt, but still not absoluttly damnable—even, indeed, 
almost deserving of a stockbroker’s patronage, and of a 
millowner’s cheques. 

Gladys now went to give him her last sitting for a portrait 
which he had painted of her for that year’s exhibition, He 
had drawn her as the Saxon daughter of Hengist, bearing in 
her hand the golden mazer, wherewith she bade her lord 
Vortigern ‘ Waes heal,’ and gave to the high tides and holy- 
days of England the pledge and custom of the wassail-cfip. 

The picture was beautiful ; and a few great connoisseurs. 
aaereany to see it in progress, had pronounced that it would 

e the picture of the year, when, with the king-cups and 
bawthorns of May, the picture exhibition should unclose, 

The figure was life-size, clad in white, with no colour at 
all about it, save in the massive gold cup of wine which she 
bore ; in the purple border of the robe; and in the cool 
pure blue of a northern sky at noon. The few great con- 
noisseurs talked very grandly, if not very luminously, of 
this wondronps white ; of its purity, of its crystal clearness 
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exempt from coldness, ofits soft shadows that yet were white 
likewise, and of its admirable management against the azure 
that alone relieved it. But though they talked thus, the 
true charm of the picture abode in the face which gazed out 
of it: the grave, tender, proud, wistful face, with its medi- 
tative eyes, and‘its exquisite hues, and its eloquent mouth, 
that had all the smile of youth, and all the sorrow of genius. 

The portrait was perfect that I believe the artist 
only demanded another sitting that he might have the 
pleasure of noting the dight glow on the fair waves of hair, 
and of seeing the gracious form of the young actress move 
amongst the dusky magnificence of his atelier. 

There was scarcely anything more to be done; but he 
stood for habit’s sake* touching this fold, and that detail, 
whilst Gladys sat on a sort of dais above, which was hung 
with maroon-hued velvet, and filled with soft, pale, hothouse 
roses—for Marmion Eagle had all that love of fragance and 
beauty of grouping and grace, which is called, not with 
much wisdom, the effeminady of genius. 

Presently there entered Dudley Moore, who criticised 
the picture with pungent acerbity, and complimented the 
original of it with all the suavity of which he could when he 
chose be master; a little*while later there sauntered in 
Lord Guilliadene, who had been breakfasting with the 
Guards at Knightsbridge, and who was in his indoleut way 
a, dilettante of no mean knowledge or discernment ; awhile 
after there came ‘Beltran himself, bearing with him a small 
picture, and a very quaint piece of old Capo di Monte, on 
which he wished for Marmion Eagle’s opinion. 

Whilst the Capo di Monte passed from hand to hand, he 
set the picture before Gladys. 

‘She looked long, and did not speak. 

‘You do not like it!’ he exclaimed in some disappointed 
surprise. 

‘It is exquisite,’ she made answer. ‘ But it pains me: it 
is unutterably sad.’ 

‘Nonsense! Itis only a little study of pearls and grays; 
I bought it for its admirable management of half tones.’ 

‘It is sad,’ she answered him, ‘intensely sad. Look—it 
is a woman alone; a woman without hope, a woman tired, 
not by work or years, but by the sickness of one deferred. 
It is all twilight; rue, only, blossoms in the, lattice, the 
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plant they used to give to captives at the bar; in the bow! 
of water a purple butterfly lies drowned ; in that landstape 
beyond there are evening shadows, but no evening stars. 
The whole picture has history.’ 

Beltran laughed. : 

‘You have the swiftest and dreamiest ef fancies! The 
grays and the pearls would please me just as well if their 
subject were any old Ogham stone, or a gris de Flandres jug. 
—Ned, what do you say ?’ 

The Earl] sauntered up with his éyeglass. 

‘By Jove, where'd you pick up that? I offered any 
money for the thing twelve months ago, and couldn't 
buy it.’ 

Dudley Moore just then, with the Capo di Monte for a 
theme, had commenced one of those charming disquisitions 
on Art with which he would occasionally favour people ; 
learned, ironic, sometimes abstruse, always full of sugges- 
tion, to which painter and virtuoso were alike glad to listen. 

The opinions he gave forth in them were seldom, indeed, 
similar to what flowed from his pen fot the Mfidas: he was 
o1.e of those—they are many—who deem, the Public a child 
to whom it is not well to tell over-much truth. In the 
Midas he would uphold that a recent National-Gallery pur- 
chase was‘a quite undoubted Vorreggio, when in private he 
would rend the Correggio to stoms as the most miserable 
of impostors. 

‘Tom Glaze, who is my particular friend, bought it; Lord 
Esprit, whom I always make it a point to disagree with, 
attacked it; and the nation itself could not tell a Raphael 
from a Frank Stone,’ he would say with a grim chuckle 
to his intimates. ‘Besides, it is infinitely amusing, to 
hear Esprit raging like a wounded boar in the House of 
Lords, and to see the public on its knees before that 
wretched bit of canvas, begotten yesterday by some lad on 
the Pincian hill, who couldn’t pay his padrona’s bill. I 
would not disturb so admirable a farce for the world.’ 

And so he would calmly continue to laud the Correggio 
in pa and to chuckle in private, and would atone to the 

ublic by flaying alive before it every hapless living artist 
e could find. 

‘Modern painters do not owe you much, sir,’ said a 
youngster te him once, writhing under the Midas’ ruthless 
flagellation of his first Academy picture. 
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‘On the contrary,’ said the great censor, taking his snuff; 
‘they owe me ack or might have owed me much. If they 
had only listened to me, they would have saved every shilling 
that they have thrown away on canvas!’ 

Whilst they were busied in discussion with him, I stole 
up to tho little* picture which Beltran had placed upon a 
low easel. There, with the soft warmth of the hothouse 
roses about it, I saw in its grayness, and sadness, and lone. 
liness, the sketch of the Woman at the Lattice. 

To that easel, whenethe great critic had left, Marmion 
Eagle came, and paused long before it. 

‘You have bought this?’ he asked. 

‘1 found it in a bric-a-brac shop the other day in Paris, 
answered Beltran. “Do you know the artist? Is it of 
value P’ 

Marmion Eagle did not answer; he was lost in thought 
before the little painting. 

‘Twelve sionihe ago he refused its weight in gold,’ he 
muttered after a while?e = 

‘Who did?’ . 

‘The painter of it.’ 

‘And why did *he Ycfuse gold then,’ asked Gladys, ‘ and 
yot now lets it lie for salen a public place ?’ 

‘ Because he is no longer im love with the woman who sat 
for it, I imagine,’ said Beltran with his slight tired laugh. 
‘The Madonna that we consider priceless at midsummer has 
a knack of turnifig, by Christmas, into a mere veual model, 
who may go for whatever her charms chance to fetch!’ 

‘Because he is no longer living,’ said Marmion Eagle 
gravely. ‘To few men is it given to be able to secure fame 
for their work when their hand has no longer its cunning, 
arid their brain no longer its skill.’ 

‘There is a story, then. Come, tell it us!’ 

‘It isa very common story, answered the painter with a 
smile that had a little bitterness. ‘It was only that a man 
had some genius, and that a woman killed it.’ 

Gladys, where she sat amidst the fragrance of the frail 
hothouse roses, turned her head towards them. 

‘The picture told us something; but do you tell us mora 
It was not ¢hat woman who killed him ?’ 

‘This woman? No; I do not know very much ; what I 
do know, I will tell,’ 
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He sank into a chair near her, his hand playing with the 
delicate bloom of the roses, the faint afternoon light falkng 
upon the little portrait that had been painted in the drowsy 

olden days of summer, at the Silver Stag, with the bees 
Booming amongst the lime-blossoms, and the seeding grasses 
blowing in the wind. : 

‘A year or more ago, Paris was mad about one young 
painter. Paris had seen his pictures for ten years, and 
refused to believe; then suddenly it fook a fit of belief, and 
could not atone enough. It is the public way. Only, un- 
happily, the ae is so often like a child, and leaves its 
neglected bird so long to starve in an empty cage, that when 
it comes to caress the bird, it finds but a ruffled heap of 
dead plumage, which cannot feel its-kisses. This young 
man was kissed before he was dead; he had the good for- 
tune to conceive a picture which drew the whole city to it. 
You will remember it—it was called Faustine.’ 

‘Faustine!’ echoed Beltran, to whom he had turned. 
‘Of course, a marvellous painting.” ‘ 

‘ Well, the painter of Faustine painted also yonder sketch 
of the Woman at the Lattice. f wonder that you should 
have overlooked that sketch when if w&s shown in the 
Salon. He was offered any mouey for it, but he refused to 
sell it. “Shall a man sell his*soul?”’ he used to say; but 
I believe no one knew what he meant. 1 was in Paris a 
great deal last vear, and I saw but never spoke to him. He 
was the handsomest man I ever beheld. *Handsome is no 
word for hin; he was as beautiful as a god. When he 
walked in the Bois, people turned after him as though he 
were a king or a woman ; he was like some Phydian statue 
incarnated, Unhappily, in an evil hour Cléopatre saw his 
beauty.’ j 

‘I remember now,’ murmured Beltran. 

‘Who was Cléopatre P’ asked Gladys. 

‘Cléopatre ? Well, she was Cléopatre. Paris knew little 
more, neither need you. But it is told of her that when she 
saw the scathing satire of the Faustine, she said, “ He has 
dared to scourge us; very well, then, we will scourge him.” 
I do not know whether this is true, or whether it was 
invented afterwards as an apropos. If people do not say a 
suitable thing, Paris always takes care that one is invented 
for them. 
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% matters little what she said, or whether she was moved 
by deviligh vengeance or by devilish love. She set herself 
to gain possession of him—of his heart, of his passion, of 
his genius, of his life. She bas a matchless beauty herself. 
She succeeded. The leaves were just budding when she 
saw him first, &t sunset, by the lake in the Bois; by the 
time that the trees were in full foliage, he had no god but 
his passion, no heaven but her face. 

‘She made him paint her ealgae in the first burning 
days of the summer;e and when all Paris flocked to the 
Cléop&tre, the Faustine was avenged. The satirist had 
fallen, and kissed the feet of the courtesan. Well, just so 
long as the portrait took to paint, just so long had he his 
fool’s paradise. Whten it was finished, and in it all Paris 
glorified her afresh, then she turned and laughed him to 
scorn, and took in his stead a gipsy-eyed prince, who came 
from the woods and the plains where royalty still is half 
savage, and the European is half Oriental. 

‘We know how mef of the world tako these things; but 
this painter knew the world so little. He was young, igno- 
rant, maddened ; and he loved a woman to whom love was a 
jest, a scoff, a byword of theft. It is very terrible when a 
man really /oves a woman “that is vile: it is terrible, but it 
happens. : : 

‘When he was jeered aty forbidden her presence, finally 
thrust aside by her lacqueys, whilst she drove from her 
gates with the tipsy-eyed prince by her side, and the 
jewels of the prince on her bosom, then this man whom she 
had deserted grew mad. Forgive him—he knew so little of 
the world, and he loved a creature without mind or soul—a 
splendid animal, made but to prey. I think the world does 
nét hold a greater curse for a man than that. 

‘He was mad; and he followed them on foot, turning 
once only aside, and that once into a place where he had 
used to paint, and where his colours, and draperies, and old 
armouries were still kept. They drove with swift horses, 
and he turned aside this once; yet hardly had they entered 
the Bois before he entered it also. I saw this, because I 
myself drove scarcely a yard behind them. 

‘It was at the close of a late summer day, I had gone 
there, and hundreds were there also, though the city was 
thinning. The sun was setting. Everything was reddened 
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by the flush. The very waters seemed dyed crimson. Frerv. 
where there wasahot hungry glare. Teven heardthc hast 
of a mosquito—it did not seem to be Paris. 

‘Through the clouds of dust and the throngs of people he 
came, as swift as a hound runs; his head was bare, his hair 
was atreaming back, his face, commonly so fair, was dark 
with a rush of blood; his eyes—I see them sometimes at 
nicht atill. All his wonderful, god-like beauty seemed gone ; 
he looked like some goaded wild beast—goaded to fury, and 
dying. v 

: He passed me like the lightning; there was a rush to 
atop him ; but he tore through the crowd, breaking loose of 
all opposing hands, and darting like a meteor through the 
light. There was a flash—a shrick—a sudden oscillation 
of all the gay, langhing, pleasure-secking mob. Through 
the dust 1 saw a straight stecl dagger-blade glitter in the 
air; then the wind whirled, the dust rose again: I saw no 
more. But the voices that cried out around told me that 
in that moment of time he had stapbed both himeelf and 
his rival. With the prince the blow had missed of its aim, 
merely grazing the flesh as it passed; but he himself lay 
bathed in blood, in the dust, under the trampling hoofs of 
her horses. am 

‘She supped that night in‘the Bois, in the café by the 
cascade ; and she laughed, and she drank, and she talked of 
her diamonds, as she ate the sweetmeats a duke had pro- 
vided. On the whole, no doubt, she was ind: the tragedy 
sent her name but more loudly down the stream of the 
world’s babbling voices. 

‘For him—they took him to the horrors of the Bicttre 
He was not quite dead; when men loathe life they are hard 
to kill. Life lineered in him for five weeks—five weeks’of 
raving fever, of intolerable torture. One burning, stormy 
night, a night with fire in the skies, and death in the air, 
his agony was ended. He died in unutterable torment, 
dclirious to the last, gnashing his teeth like a mad dog at 
all who strove to draw near or aid him; and like a mad dog 
dead, they buried him.’ 

There was a long silence as his voice sank away. Wher 
one hearer raised her head, her eyes were heavy with teara 

‘And she?’ she murmured, glancing at the portrait of 
the woman at the lattice. 
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Ah, I know nothing of her, not even who she was,’ he 
made answer. ‘I knownomorce than I have told. But this 
was the end of his genius; and already —Paris has forgotten 
that ever he lived ; and your friend has bought that picture 
for a song in a bric-a-brac den yesterday.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 
TOY-SOLDIERS. 


Ir is needless to say that I had quickly asked Fanfreluche 
of what had chanced to Nellie, the Wood-Elf; she had 
treated the inquiry aith some scorn, as touching a little, 
half-obscure burlesque player, beneath the attention of nous 
autres. 

‘My dear,’ she made answer to my renewed inquirics. 
‘ girls like that little Courcey always remain just where they 
were, They are the rank and file of the theatrical any 
they get little loot,and still less promotion. They go on the 
stage, when they are in the freshness of their youth, because 
they have pretty little faces, trim limbs, and a fancy for 
jumping about in gay,dresses, instead of sweeping, or 

aking, or washing, or trudying throuvh life eas a shop- 
woman, or as a mill-hand, or as @ maid-of-all-work. They 
have very small talent, they have no education at all; they 
dislike work, and they like gaudy attire. The modern stage 
wants hundreds of such; and to it they go. They are all 
just so much tinder lying all ready for the devil’s flint—we 
say the devil still, you know, because he is such a con- 
venient synonym for all our vanities and wickednesses, 
though he went out long ago with the coming in of light 
wincs, long beards, cigars, clubs, croquet, chignons, railways, 
4ve-twentics, and other conveniences. The life these girls 
lead is about as hard as most domestic servants’, and they 
haven’t their “ washing and board found ;” but they like it 
because they can dress as they choose, and have a chance of 
bad champagnes and casino flirtations. They’re not all im- 
moral, poor children ; some few are good enough girls, who 
keep their families out of their wages. But they are all of 
the same class ; the class that naturally likes noisy fun, and 
tawdry glitter and a sight of what they, God help them 
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call “Life,” better than they do industry, and quietude, 
and the drear sameness of an English workwoman’s ex‘st- 
ence. And now <nd then, out of their rank, a Lilian Lee 
or a Laura Pear] rises; and the poor little fools believe 
that the exception of one in ten thousand is the sure and 
invariable rule for all. The life is not, maybe, so edious 
when they are young and pretty; but it can contain no 
asylum for them as they grow in years and lose in beauty: 
and then—then one wonders vaguely what on earth can 
become of them, for they are seen r> more, just as idly as 
one may wonder what becomes of all the lost pins.’ 

‘The pins, they do say,’ 1 returued, ‘are always found in 
the bottoms of sewers in a hard, shapeless mass that they 
eall, I think, “slag.” Iam afraid that these girls whom you 
talk of are found at the bottom of the social strata, har- 
dened into evil, or, at the best, into wretchedness.’ 

‘Moat likely,’ returned Ianfreluche, with asperity ; she 
never liked anyone to say 8 neat thing save herself. ‘The 
stage certainly has nothing to saytothem. The stage may 
want armies of round-faced girls to skip about as mazurka- 
maidens, or as elves, or as shepherdesses, or as soldiers, but 
it never wants armies of middle-aged women. I suppose 
they do go to wretchedness of sone sort—they must. But, 
then, so, I’m afraid, do wholv multitudes of governesses, 
and housemaids, and shopwomen, and cottagers, who never 
did a naughty thing in all their days, and yet are left to 
starve on half-a-crown “relief,” or drag ott their decaying 
years in workhouses There are so far too many women! 
—if two-thirds of all the female children that are born 
were put in the water-butt, where they put two-thirds of 
qur puppies, the world might be comfortable.’ 

‘If women had more spheres—’ I commenced, but she 
cut my words in two. 

“Where did you learn that miserable cant? There are 
more men then thero is work for already: do you suppose 
you would increase the harmony of the earth by setting 
women to squabble with them for it as two of our mongrels 
may quarrel over a bone ?’ 

* But if they were educated ?’ 

‘Ab, my dear,’ said Fanfreluche with a grin, ‘ we are going 
to educate everybody, they say, so that everybody shall be 
above doing anything. What a millennium that will bel’ 
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‘But where is Nellie ?’ I persisted. 

“She iq just now, I believe, at the Palace Theatre, in the 
Strand ; a pretty theatre, as you may know, though not to 
be called fashionable,and the chief home of burlesque and 
ballet, now that we have gone in for Legitimate Art— 
whatever that may mean: of course, every playwright 
thinks his own bantlings “legitimate,” and other people's 

Jays all bastards!’ 

‘She is doing the samme as ever then?’ 

‘Yos. They always stick to the same, till they are 
shelved altogether. You know she is a spirited little 
dancer, and has a certain small bright talent of her own, but 
rhe will never be anything except Prince Goldenhair or 
King Charming in a burlesque. She might have all the 
genius and poetry of a Ristori, nobody would ever see in 
her anything except a “jolly little girl” in a slashed tunic 
and white-satin tights, singing doggrel to a eatching air. 
If you begin with being a job-horse, though you should win 
the Derby itself, nobody, would ever believe that you could 
have either pace or race in you. Nellie has always done 
burlesque, and she will have to do burlesque till the end of 
time. There ares suth scores of such girls !—well, 1 sup- 
pose it is a good thing; if everybody would only play Lady 
Macbeth, where would the theatres be ?’ a 

‘But the stage is sucb hard life anyhow! and without 
eminence in it—’ 

‘It is worse than making lace at a profit of a farthing an 
hour, or sewing fifteen hours for fourpence-halfpenny, or 
carding cotton in the mills at four-and-sixpence a week, or, 
for a few pence a ton, panning salt in the scorching steam, : 
till their pallid faces are like a sodden sponge ?— Well, yes, 
I think it may be even worse. We know that. But how 
should the girls know it when they are ignorant, and con- 
scious of good looks, and wanting a bit of finery and a 
fling of dancing ? and the floats and the green-room seem 
almost to them like paradise. The lives of women of the 
English poor are so abject, so colourless, so dreary, without 
any break of joy, or any pause of toil, or any gleam of 
hope, and full of such noise, and stench, and cursing riot, 
and bloodless apathy, all commingled, that one cannot 
wonder if they would sometimes exchange such lives evep 
for hell itself!’ 
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And I knew that she said truly; for indeed to live onl 
to know the pains, the needs, the agonica, and the travgi 
that lie in living, is a hard fate, though it be the fate of 
millions. 

‘And where they might be happy and innocent they will 
not,’ I answered, for my thoughts went back to the little 
cottage bencath the rosethorn, and to the honest emith’s 
forge amidst the woods, where the woman who had chosen 
vice and pillage, might have dwelt ix honoured virtue and 
in homely peace. 

Fanfreluche grinned. 

‘No, my dear—not often—and I suppose it’s avery for- 
tunato thing that they don’t. If they would, we might 
perhaps get our salt panned, and our cotton carded, but we 
ecrtainly shouldn’t get our material for scenic effects of 
fine legs, and of gauzy tunics! I often think when I hear 
them talking, as it’s the way to talk now, of bringin 
everybody to be so very virtuous, and so very refined, ad 
so very intellectual, and so very divine, where on earth, if 
they were ever to suceced, would the world go for the 
human chiffons out of whose bodies and souls it manufac- 
tures all its amusements? So long ae amusement must be 
had, I am sure they cannot afford to ask their common men 
and women to be virtuous. Thé ‘residuum that they sigh 
over is what yields them gaietics, as the foul-smelling ditch- 
mud yiclds the pretty painttd myosotis. A thousand 
nizhtingales died to make the Roman epicure’s paté; tens 
of thousands of human beings perish in moral death to give 
to one city—its pleasures.’ 

And this was all that, for a time, I heard of Nellie. 

She was playing at the pretty little PalaceTheatre, which 
was of some repute at that moment for burlesques; and 
now and then I heard two or three men say how awfully 
jolly little Courcey was in that funny parody of the Bride 
of ianancenesr or how tremendous 7 well got up she had 
been, in crimson, and white, and gold, as the King of the 
Golden River, in the pantomime that had been based upon 
that story, at the Palace, at Christmas. She was leading 
the old life, no doubt, learning doggrel, singing rubbish, 
dancing hornpipes and jigs, delighting the gallery with 
appropriate ‘ gag,’ quarrclling in the green-room, supping 
noisily over Indneys and ‘fizz,’ trudging home afoot in the 
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gray break of the dawn, or jolting wearily over the stones 
mm an omnibus, with its glandered dying horses; her ap- 
poifited p$rtion hard work and coarse pleasure. 

No other life was possible to her, once having enlisted 
herself in this. 

She was one of the ‘rank and file ;’ onc of those innumer- 
ables who, tambour battant, serve to make up a spectacle. 
The conscription of Fate had drawn her to be one of the 
toy-soldiers of King Soujou, who has a terrible knack of 
killing his soldiers himself sometimes. So long as she could 
wear her little gilded*uniform jauntily and well King 
Joujou paid her wage, and she held a place on his great 
eat of public amusement; if she were ever to 

aint or to fall it would not matter—there were plenty as 

ee and as alert as she to catch her little pennant as it 

opped, and fill her place in that great army wherewith 
King Joujou plays the mimic war of pleasure. 

She was no genius, she was no beauty, she was only a little 
blue-eyed, sturdy-limbged girl of the populace, with the 
beauté du diable in her checks, and her curls, and the fresh- 
ness of youth in hér voice that gave something of charm 
and of melody even to those vile slang inanitics that she 
was appointed to sng. There were scores like her: what 
happened to her mattered too one. She cametoa work- 
house at her birth: she would go to a workhouse for her 
grave. To the world this stemed exceedingly fitting; an 
arrangement proper, and quite harmonious. 

And meanwhile—was it not much that a young creature, 
born of a pauper, and reared by the parish, should know 
the feel of cilks and satins if only in her stage dresses, and 
should know the taste of champagnes if only made of goose- 
begries? On the whole, when you consider that a pauper 
child is an animal absolutcly undesired by any one; ve 
much lower than a pig, which can at least be sold so muc 
per stone ; and possessing nothing on the face of the earth 
except its hunger and its heartaches; it may be conceded 
that Nellie had done very well for herself when she had got 
leave to dance about in bright colours for some half-dozen 
ears, and then could go leisurely to either death or per- 

ition quite at her own choice and fancy. Several millions, 
you know, have to die in rags, and infancy—whether they 
may like it or not. 
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One day I got out ‘on the loose,’ as your slang phrases 
it; a reprehensible practice, no doubt, but one dear to doga 
as to men, fur better is a bare bone in the gutter, with the 
sweetness of free-will, than are fatted meats eaten within 
the curb and the gall of a chain. 

My little wanderings were innocent enough in those 
streets and gardens of artistic South* Kensington which 
atretched around the pretty villa where we dwelt. I was 
about to return of my own accord homeward, when I saw a 
girl walking down one of the small and narrow lanes that 
do so curiously intersect even your proadest lines of palaces. 

There was something in the lithe step, the clusters of 
auburn hair, and the supple yet sturdy figure that 1] knew ; 
J felt. sure that they were Nellie’s, and, quick as thought, I 
darted after her. | could not reach her to attract her no- 
tice before she turned in at the doorway of one of the small, 
poor houses of the place, but 1 was near enough to follow 
her in unseen, and mount the stairs up which she had 
disappeared. bes ie 

There were three flights of these; and on the landing of 
the third a door stood a trifle open: my instinct told me 
that she had passed through it, ané 1- squeezed myself 
through its iachewide opening, and entered the chamber. 

Jt was a poor, meagre, little room ; very dull, very mean ; 
looking upon leaden tiles and red chimneys, and grey gusts 
of sulphurous smoke. Theré were the mansions of the 
nubles and of the traders, the villas of the fashionable 
actresses, the artistic homes of the successful painters, all 
around in the sweet, cool, living sunshine, with the 
greenness of budding trees about them, and the colours 
of art and luxury within them. But this little room, 
with no look-out save on those endless roofs and these 
drear columns of smoke, was almost as cheerless and 
as wretched as though it had been in the haunts of White- 
chapel ; whilst through its one narrow window there on] 
cani¢ upon the wind the scent of frying meats, the stenc 
of decaying vegetables, the screams of children, and the 
throbbing of a steam-hammer at its never-ending work. 

There was a little linen-curtained bed standing in one 
corner ; and on it was stretched a girl, dying it was easy to 
see, of fever. She was very young, and though her face 
was now so drawn and scarlet, it also was easy to see that 
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but a very little time before it must have been a pretty 
brown, baby face, with a little cherry-like mouth, and robin- - 
lik® eyes’; such a face as would have been the pride of 
‘mother’ and of ‘teacher’ in some cottage hoine and 
village choir. 

She also, doubtless, had been one {of the toy-troopers of 
King Joujou. LHe sweeps into his conscription all whom 
he can find from far and wide, over all his kingdom; from 
the shepherd’s hut on¢he moorlands, as from the crowded 
Janes and gullies of the city ; from the little, humble, ivy- 
hidden village on the hills, as from the vast wards of the 
poor-house and the factory. And those he once has gamed 
can never leave his service; until he breaks them in hig 
gay caprice, or jeaves,thom perishing by the wayside. 

She was lying quite still and straight; with her brown 
eyes wide open, burning, aud without sense in them ; her 
cloud of dusky curls had been shorn short; her lips were 
parted with quick, painful, gasping breaths. She was mut- 
tering vague, broken , words about father, and harvest, 
and going gleaning, and going blackberrying ; her thoughts, 
no doubt, with somé peasant life that she had led in child- 
hood in the green level lands of the corn countries, or under 
the shelter of the oak woods of the west. 

The other girl, auburn-haired and blue-eyed, who I saw 
was indeed the little ‘ Wood-Elf,” had dropped beside the 
couch, and was murmuring fentle words to her, and hush- 
ing her tenderly, and holding to her some fresh, cool, oranges 
scented drink. 

The fever-stricken child drank eagerly; but she had no 
knowledge or consciousness in her regard, and when she 
had drained the draught she Jay still and straight again, 
muttering huskily of the blackberries that were ripo in the 
lower wood, and that they would be late for sno if they 
stayed to gather them. 

On such a scene I did not dare to break; and yet I had 
not the heart to leave ; so I crouched down in the shadow 
behind the door, and waited. 

An aged woman came slowly in; a gaunt, shrivelled, 
cruel-eyed hag. 

‘It arn’t no good fussing about her,’ the old woman mut- 
tered in a low voice. ‘The doctor say as hu . she can’t live 
another day. And you're well-nighed wored vut.’ 
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Nellie shook her head st 

‘This day do begin anew week,’ muttered the old creature 
hoarsely. ‘I thought as how she’d have pone off quict by 
now. Do youstand another week’s rent—eh? She han’t 
got a shilling, you know.’ 

Nellie, in silence still, opened a little purse, and counted 
into the woman’s wrinkled palm sixteen shillings. It wasa 
shabby, littie, mean chamber ; but rent, like all other things, 
is so dear—to the poor. 

‘You won't ever sit up this night again ?’ pursucd the old 
dame, doubtless sitienel bythe thrice Blessed: music of silver 
pieces. ‘ You've sat up nine nights already. You'll kill your- 
self—and with all your work at the theayter, too, as well.’ 

‘I sha’n’t be harmed,’ said Nellie bricfly, and turned her- 
self away, and again sat down beside the bed. And there 
she remained for more than two hours, whilst without, in 
the soft, bright, cool ane afternoon the tender leaf-buds 

uivered in the sunlight; aud the carriages swept in hun- 
: a through thestrects ; and the fesnionablecrowds flocked 
to saunter through the palm-houses, and to listen tomusic, and 
to laugh, and to flirt, and to make their pleasant appoint- 
ments, and to draw their magnificent dresses slowly over 
the lawns, at the first azalea show of the year. 

It is the sharpness of its con*rasts that lends all ils poctry, 
tts vigour, its ambition, and ifs colour to your life; but 
sometimes—they are bitter. 

Nellie sat motionless beside the bed, w:th the light from 
the casement coming in upon her; in it I saw that sho was 
much altered. 

The round cheeks, the smooth forehead, the ruddy 
mouth, had all hardened, and got a curious, worn, coarse, 
pained look. The soft skin and the bright colours of a 
Woman cannob stand long the rouge, and the white paint, 
and the steaming gas, and the late hours of the theatrical 
life of a buriesque-dancer. They will ‘make-up’ just as 
well as ever by night; but by day—they make your heart 
ache, as does a fresh rose lying soiled and stamped in the 
mud of the streets. 

And yet, sea ae this rack and wear of time, there was a 
sweeter look in her eyes than of yore, a sadder, steadier, and 

urer look, as of one who had suffered, and not vainly. 

When the dying girl in the little white bed tossed and 
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moaned, Nellie touched her gently, moved her carefully, and. 
murmuned to her a few soothing words, which, though they 
could not reach the dulled and wandering brain, seemed yet 
to bear with them some balm and hush. She was a little 
wicked thing, of course ; accursed of all good souls; gain- 
mg her livelihdod by ministering to the bare sonses of coarse 
sight-scers; purchasing hor daily bread by moral degrada- 
tion, and in a sensual spectacle ; and yet she came hither to 
soothe the last dread hours of acreature poorer and lonclier 
even than herself ; and when her heart throbbed, and her 
eyes smarted, and her limbs ached, after the work and the 
noise of her theatrical Jabour, she had sat, night after night, 
sleepless, worn-out, weary unutterably, only just for the 
mere sake that a fever-stricken girl should feel a friend’s 
hand near when it sought one on its death-struggle. 

Another hour went by : there was no change in the suffer- 
ing she watched. 

Sometimes the girl lay quite quiet, sunk in apathy, breath- 
ing hardly ; at others she tossed, and moaned, and cried out 
in pitiful ways of all the remembered things of some lost 
country home—of pastured cattle; of running waters ; of 
the hymnthatshould be learned for Sunday; of the bilberrics 
that were ripening in the old birchwood on the moor; of 
the verses ine mother had® given her to learfi by rote in 
punishment for saying that ‘a wished she were a lady. 

In all the sorrowful, wistful, shattered words, it was so 
plain to see the Story that went with that little brown win- 
some face; the story of the rebcllious petulance, and fretful 
impaticnce, and vague discontent, which had brought the 
cotter’s prettiest sunniest child from moor and meadow, 
from burn and byre, from the old safe ways, and the old 
healthful !abour, and the old summer pladness by hill and 
dale, and the old fireside nook by ‘ mother’s’ side, to perish 
here of fever, and alone, amidst the noise, and smoke, and 
stench, and misery that are the birth-chime and the death 
knell of the poor in cities. 

‘She had wished to be a lady,’—and she died here. 

Poor little pretty sunburnt face, once bright as a browk 
brook, and ruddy as a berry of the yew! 

Doubtless in that little cottage, wheresoever it stood, far 
sway amidst gray hills, and soft mists, and sunny birches 
woods, and calm green pastures, there was ope a thas 
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wor never spoken; one chair that was never drawn to the 
noonday meal: one voice, like the robin’s, that the father 
missed from the girls’ choir at the church ; one kiss, given 
in smiles and tears, that the mother felt only in her dreams, 
when sleep came to her beneath the old thatched roof. 

Yet another hour passed; the slow dull chimes of some 
distant clock swung six strokes through the air. Nellie 
started, rose, looked wistfully at the little bed, then stooped, 
and touched with her lips the child’s flushed, knitted, aching 
brow. The girl moved wearily undex the touch ; her dark 
eyes still wide open, still without light or sense in them. 

‘Mother—mother,’ she murmured, ‘don’t be angry. I 
did not mean to stay away from school. It was me, not 
Susie, did it. The wood was so pleasant this mornin’, and 
the birds was singing so sweet, and the vi’lets was so many, 
I torgot—1 quite forgot!’ 

And in answer there only came the dull fall of the steam- 
hammer, the dull breath of the poisoned wind. 

Nellie turned slowly away, and passed from the chamber, 
and down the steep flights of the stairs. Far below she 
met the old woman to whom she had given the money. 

‘Do look at her; pray do look at her!’ she entreated. ‘I 
will come the moment the play is:over.’ 

The old woman muttered assent. 

‘But where’s the good on’t ®’ she asked; ‘’tis waste of 
time. The girl’s a dead un, a dead un.’ 

Nellie went in silence out into the street. I followed 
her, and fawned on her. 

She looked down, and started violently, as though she 
recognised me ; with a quick glance at the name upon my 
collar, she raised me in a arms. Then, silently still, she 
went as rapidly as she could through the various ways that 
led to the gardens of Gladys’ residence. Before the walls 
& groom was riding his own horse, and leading up and down 
s besutiful black mare, in which I recognised a favourite of 
Beltran’s, by name Eblis. 

Ax we drew near the gate it opened, and Beltran himself 
came eut from it. 

1felt her heart beat thickly against mine. She trembled, 
snd would have fled; but he had seen and already ap- 
proached her in the quiet road, under the shadow of the 
trees overtopping the wall. He thanked her for seeing to 
my safety. 
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‘ Not for the first time, either,’ he added. ‘Itis the same 
dog you used to know. You are coming in here, are you 
not?’ 

Her voice shook as she answered him, ‘ No.’ 

‘And why not?’ he asked. ‘Gladys 80 continually regrets 
the way you shun her; you are always absent when she 
tries to see you, and you will never come here, or accept 
anything at our hands. Why do you do it, Nellie?’ 

‘It’s best, my lord,’ she said curtly. 

‘IT am at a loss why you say so. She feels herself driven 
into a sort of ingratitude that is most abhorrent to her. 
Indeed, you give her great pain.’ 

Nellie said nothing. 

‘Come in now,’,he urged. She is alone! she will be 
rejoiced to sce you.’ ° 

‘No, thank you; no, sir,’ she answered him. ‘ Please let 
me go!’ 

‘This is sheer obstinacy, Nellie. You rendered her too 
great a debt for her ewey ta forget, or wish to forget, it. You 
should not make her Jook, or feel, so negligent of it.’ 

‘She's neither, my lord. But—but—I’m not fit for the 
likes of her. There’s harm enough said of her without me 
adding to it.’ .° 

His face flushed 4 little » it was he, now, who made no 
answer. , 

‘ Tell her—tell her,’ murmured Nellie, ‘ that it’s because 
I love her that el won’t come anigh her; and tell her, sir, 
that I know her sweet, generous, tender nature a deal too 
well as ever to think she'd forget me—quite. Let me go— 
please let me go.’ 

‘Why, Nellie, what is the matter? You are crying.’ 

- ‘AmI, sir? It’s only—lIl’ve just come from little Annie 
Dell as is a-dying—she’s a dancer, like me; they calls her 
on the playbills Clarice Vaughan. It’s fever; and she’s 
only been a year on the boards, and she’s a little soft 
thing like a kitten—it seems sad.’ 

‘Fever! Can Ido nothing? There are many things she 
> must want. Do let me help you—’ 

‘She'll want nought no more, sir, when this night’s over- 
passed,’ said Nellie very softly. ‘But you’re very good— 
very. You've had a deal of goodness, my lord, again and 
again, to poor girls as was in want or woe; and all you've 
ever got back for it is a bad name,’ ° 
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Then she turned and rushed swiftly down the street, as 
though ashamed of her temerity, or fearful of his questions. 

Beltran stood still and looked after her. 

‘A bad name! A bad name!’ he muttered. ‘What 
docs it mattor for me? But for this glorious creature— 
when my lips have never even touched hers!’ 

Then ho flung himself into saddie and rode away with 
Eblis. 


ee rt ‘ 


CHAPTER XXX'‘VI. 
APRIL FLOWERS. 


‘mn was rather a good thing, happened last night,’ 
said Fanfreluche to me a few evenings later in the supper- 
room of the Coronet, where Gladys had been playing in 
that favourite part. of hers, the Beatrice, in which she had 
first challenged and won the suffrages of the London 
public. - 

Fanfrelucho was accustomed to spend"her nights out at 
pleasure ; her present owner never hecdpd what she did nor 
where she went ; she had established herself in his chambers 
unasked and undesired ; and she'lad liberty to do just as 
she pleased—to go to perdition if she preferred. 

Sometimes I think that this is one of the most exquisite 
enjoyments man or dog can have ; no doubt we ought to be 
very grateful to those who will drag us to our good with 
collar and chain, but the process is apt to get excessively 
irksome to us; and I doubt very much if the poor suicides 
amongst you, who are hoisted out half-drowned from the 
mud of the Thames or the stench of the Scine, when they 
see all their trouble gone through for nothing, feel ve 
grateful to the grappling-irons and the hot bricks that c 
them back nilly-willy to the woe and weariuess of life. 

*There was rather a good thing last night,’ she pursued 
‘We dined at Richmond ; only men; a diuner that Claud 
Lmev gave to some meinbers of the Circle des Patineurs. 

‘The men were all right, except one, and he was an 
nnderbred onc—Abney Arcott. 1 don’t think you know 
him. He’s only been heard of the last vear. He madea 
big fortune m pee and things abroad! and by money 
and luck, and flunkeyism, and a gorgeous place in the 
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Forest, with a first-rate cook in it, he hae got pushed 
amongst some of our deaur messieurs dorés. Only we don’t 
take him amongst our own women; and always blackbal] 
him carefully all the way down St. James’s-street, from the 
Bow-window to the Thatched-house ; and only trest hia 
Forest place like a very good inn, whero the host dou’t 

resen¢ you a bill. Lucan Phipps brought him out; and 
ae generally trajns pretty decently. Even he can’t 
polish this fellow, quite; but as Arcott always seems to get 
awed when he’s amonfst his betters, he has never made a 
real blunder before. Florance Fane used to give him awful 
facers last season; and it always seemed to put him into 
tolerably fair form. 

‘T remember wheh they went first to dine at his placo,— 
Flo and soven other men of the Brigades,—old Flo, as they 
went into the dining-room, stared hard through his eye- 
glass at the dinner-table, and at the ninth place at the top, 
to which Abney Arcott was moving. 

‘“T think you mistook us—quite,” said Flo, in his 
quietest and mosteamiable tones; ‘‘ we said we'd dine here ; 
we never said we'd dine with you /” 

‘Well—last night Areott was more loquacious than 
common. Somebody said he was tée monté, because the 
Duchess of Astolat bad actually sent him a tard: some- 
body else said it was beeause he was out without his 
trainer; Lucan being over in Paris. Whichever it was, 
he let his tongue run far more than usual. On his off side 
sat Lord Cississiter—you may know the man ; stout, florid, 
with afruddy beard, and a shady name on the turf; looks a 
bally, and is one when he “feels a winner!” Beltran, 
whom he happens to hate, because our friend thrashed him 
at Eton some twenty-five years ago, and has been down 
upon him on every possible occasion ever ines, sat on the 
other side of the table, some way nearer to Lucy. 

‘Around Cississiter they got talking of theatres and 
such-like; and of all themes in this world Arcoté must 
needs harp upon Gladys Gerant. He talked a great decal 
ai ber ; and all more or lees in an offensive fashion. 

‘Beltran did not misaa syllable; but he went on with 
his dinner and his own conversation asif he heard nothing, 
Presently the millionaire grew coarser, aad said one or two. 


‘things the meaning of which there can be no mistaking, 
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and which can only be ssid of women of the lightest name 
and lowest life; and he ended with a sneer at her céntinusl 
absence from places and pastimes that “her sort’ were 
only too glad to be invited to enjoy. 

‘« Quite right, Mr. Arcott, quite right!” called out Cis- 
sissiter in his loudest tones. “It’s the damnedest affecta- 
tion. She’s as wild as any of ’em. But she’s chosen to 
run dark in that form, you know—-they often do when 
they’re young uns. It’s the commonest stable trick.”’ 

‘Then, and only then, Beltran looked up, and without 
his face changing a muscle, glanced across the table, and 
‘fixed’ both the men with eyes that can be very hard 
and cruel when he chooses. 

‘“T’m plad you've come within rahge, Cississiter,” he 
said very, slowly and distinctly. ‘“ One can’t spoil powder 
on vermin. 1 suppose you don’t in the least know what 
you’re talking about. JI do. The lady you speak of is 

uite as good as your mother ; and a very great deal better 
than your wife.” tS 

‘Can’t you fancy the dead silence that fell over the gay 
and boisterous talk ? 

‘It was straight hard hitting, a little more in the rough 

and ready style, and less subtle than his reprisals usually 
are; but be ‘knew his foes, and it was the most effective he 
‘could possibly have used with them. It fell with the force 
of asledge-hammer. Lady Cississiter is the wildest and 
worst of her order. : 
__ *What happened after? Nothing ever happens after in 
these days. There was a tumultuous, tempestuous scene 
for a few moments ; but Beltran calmly ignored the wrangle, 
and only addressed himself to his host. 

‘“Tll bid you good-night, Lucy,” said ha “I don't 
want you to be bored with a row. Your friends know 
where to find me—if they want.” 

‘But the sympathies of the table were with him; the 
common feeling was that he had been only dans son droit. 
Of course they all believed that he had lied; but it was 
the sort of lie that gentlemen like from a gentleman’s mouth, 
and which becomes him well always. 

‘The upshot of it was that he did not leave the dinner, 
but Cississiter and Arcott did. That is Beltran’s way of 
dealing with people who rouse him. But whether he gares 
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for the woman he defended is quite another matter—he 
would take the part of an ugly old apple-seller if he were 
in the mood, and thought the odds strong against her.’ 

As she concluded her narrativo Beltran and Denzil 
sauntered in; they had just come into the house, it ap- 
peared, from a dinner with ber Grace of Astolat. | 

They were speaking of this very occurrence of the pre- 
vious night. ‘ 

‘It was hitting with the gloves off, Vere,’ said Denzil, as 
he cast himself into avhair. ‘It wasn’t quite so polished 
as your usual style.’ 

‘I never put the gloves on with men like those,’ said 
Beltran, going up to the mantelpiece to light a cigar. 
Pummel them as you nay they don’t feel, that’s the worst 
of it.’ 

‘I should think they do feel—rather—with the story 
running wild this morning about the clubs and drawing- 
rooms.’ 

‘I’m afraid Bully Cississitor don’t. Do you remember 
my thrashing hing at Eton for stealing little Holyrood’s 
champagnes P’ 

‘He felt that—he was black and blue for a month. 
Have you heard anything from him P’ 

‘Not a word.’ ° 

‘I don’t suppose you will. It would be too ridiculous 
for him to meet you on the sands by Ostend about his wife, 
—of all people in the world.’ 

Beltran laughed. 

¢O, I don’t know. As long as your wife zs your wife, I 
suppose she’s casus belli enough for everything.’ 

, ‘All the men were with you; feeling ran very strong 
about it—’ 

‘What's the good? Do you suppose any one of them 
thinks one whit better of the child?’ 

‘T don’t know that they do—’ 

‘You know that they don’t!’ 

‘I fear that they don’t, certainly. That is one of the 
peculiar successes of modern society—that there is no 
means whereby a man can declare the innocence and 
honour of a woman that shall not at once stigmatise her 
with darker slanders than ever touched her before.’ 

‘Yes. Now and then, though we know that, we are 
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weak enough to let a cur pet a rise out of us; but we are 
safe to ropent it,—or ought to do for the woman’é sake.*. 

Then he began to talk of other matters, hearing a st 
that he knew without, and a moment later there entere 
the only person in all the town who had heard nothing of 
the scene at Claud Lucy’s dinner. 

Of course she had not heard it; would never hear of it ; 
you never do hear of any one of the million ways in which 

our world ruins, mdicules, marries, divorces, attaints, 
qecidee for you, prophesies of you, ‘and even murdera you 
—in your absence. 

I asked Fanfreluche that night if Denzil had altogether 
forgotten his lost love ; whereat she grinned, 

‘I don’t know, my dear. Men do forget in seven days 
sometimes, and sometimes they don’t in seven years, It 
just depends. rand remind me of Clyde Paulett, when 
they were woodcock-shooting in the west of Ireland last 
year. They had very fine sport all the week, but Paulett 
‘was not in his usual spirits. Nov bags that he made apemed 
to give him much pleasure; and though, when they totted 
up the wholo, he was found to have shot move than aay 
other, he appeared to care little. They asked him what ea 
earth was the matter with himn—was it women or Jews, A 
plant on the turf, or a bad vein at écarte? “Well,” be said 
slowly and sadly, “to tell you the truth, J can’t forget that 
one grand old cock that I blazed away at, likeaduffer, and 
didn’t bowl over. I have felt such a fo6l!” Now, you 
know, I think it’s very much with their loves as it is with 
their sport. However many head of game may lie slain at 
their feet, they can’t forget what they “blaze at and don't 
beet over.”’ 

A bricf while later, in the balmy spring weather, we hal 
a little river-party—surely the pleasantest of all sunlit 
pastimes. Because Gladys was in a manner excluded from 
most pleasures by her rejection of one world, and by the 
other world’s rejection of her, her friend did all in his 

that she should feel her loss aa little as possible. 
f ppily for her, she was of a temper to which the medita- 
tire nd intellectual pleasures of thought and art were far 
more shited than the noisier and more frivolous diversions 
of society. : 

But yet thene were in her the natural impulses of youth 
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towards gladness and gaiety, which, although bruised by 
the sorrows of her brief life, had not been wholly broken. 
And these he always sought to meet and to indulge, as far 
as it was possible to do so without exposing her to that 
companionship from which he had always warded her. 

The boating-party usually conmsted of two four-oars, of 
which the crews were chosen from his own chief friends, 
They used to take to the river some half-dozen miles out of 
town; scull icisurely down to some pretty wooded resting- 
place, to which servantg had been sent earlier with choice 
meats and light wines; lunch there; laugh and smoke; 

addle a little about amongst the tall reeds and the floating 
Peter and so row back to London in time for 
twilight aud for dinner. There were few pleasanter days, 
of simpler or more careless open-air amusement, than these 
river-days of Beltran’s; and it was held as an eagcrly- 
eoveted distinction to be one of those invited by him to 
dake a place in his boats. It was well known that, though 
aman not commouly sgerupjilous in such matters, he was 
excessively scrupulous as te whom he introduced to asso- 
ciation with Gladys. 

Men held theis own opinions, doubtless, as to his rela- 
tions with her; but they saw that he chose to treat her 
with perfect deferenee, and they had to follow his lead. 
Two or three of them even, [ think, credited the truth, sad 
believed in her innocence almost as thoroughly as he did 
who knew it. 

You, indeed, are very curious in this. In your clubs and 
your camps, in your mischievous moods aad your philo- 
sophic moods, always indeed theoretically, you consider all 
women immoral (except, just, of course, your own mothers); 
but practically, when your good feeling is awakened, or 
your honest faith honestly appealed to, you will believe in 
@ woman’s honour with a heartmess and strength for which 
she will look in vain in her own sex. According to your 
jests, the world is one vast harem, of which all the deors are 
open to every man, and whose fair inmates are all alike im- 
pressionable to the charm of intrigue or to the chink of 
gold. But, in simple earnest and rcality, I have heard the 
wildest and most debonair amongst you—once convinoed 
of the honour and innacence looking from a woman's eyes 
—stand up in defence of these when libelled in her abrenoa, 
with a and a stanchness that did my heart good. 
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The boats this day went Henley way, and the pause was 
above Wargrave. : . 

The river was a shect of dusky sunlight; the meadows 
and banks were all golden with kingeups and daffodils ; the 
hawthorn-buds were blooming on the great coiled swinging 
branches; the leafage was in all its sweetest and freshest 
green, and here and there a httle water-bird was darting 
amongst the tall bulrushes and the green Aa eget 

Under the skilled sinowy hands*of men who, in their 
time, had won their honours on the Isis, the boats went as 
the rowers would—now skimming as fast as a swallow, now 
loitering like a slow-winged cider duck—past the preen, 
level, daisied fields, and the lofiy walls of woodland, and 
the dark gateways of the locks, and the sunny reaches 
where the cattle stood, and the tufts of reeds and sedges 
that hid the soft blue of the forget-me-nots. 

They landed, and lunched, and lingered over the fruit 
and the ice and the wine, under the blossoming hawtherns 
and the great boughs of the chestuts; and then strolled 
hither and thither, pulling down the plume-like hawthorn 
for a standard for her boat, and gathering the primroses by 
thousands to fill her hands; carelessly enjoying such simple 
country things, and wandering, these men of the world, as 
though they were shepherds in a piastoral—save for the 
cigars that were for ever in their mouths, and for the 
worldly gossipry that they laughed over with one another. 

With the freshness of the springtide, with the suashine 
of the waters, with the cool odours of herbage and foliage, 
with the light easy laughter, and the gay friendly converse, 
how charming they were, those river hours! And for one, 
at least, amongst them, over the broad bright Thames, and 
over the fields of flower-sown grasses, there shone the 
‘light that never yet was upon land or seca,’ save in the 
eves of a woman, when she lives in the first full sweet faith, 
the dreaming idolatrous ideals, of a love half known, half 
answered, yet still in all the deep untroubled peace of ity 
birth-slumbers. 

When the sun was slanting to the west, the boats were 
sought for the return. Whilst they went for them, Glad 
remained where she had sat some time, couched in the 
curving roots of a great beech, whilst at her feet the water 
flowed amongst the rushes, and the great green lily-leayes 
spread out their splendour, though flowerless as yet. 
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wus had been very still awhile, and Denzil also, who re- 
maineu wth her, and not spoken. 

She was often very grave, when the stillness of the country 
was around her. I fancy that her thoughts were with the 
years when the boy Harold had been a child beside her, in 
the old, cool, nloss-grown paths of orchards and in the 
tangled ways of nut-tree coppices, bmding the cowslips and 
the primroses and the daffodils with withes of ivy, and 
dreaming of the imperishable things he should achieve when 
manhood came. 

After a while she raised her eyes from the water and 
looked at Denzil. He had thrown himself on his side on 
the yrass ; and his face, in the shade of the trees, was dark, 
stern, sad exceedingly. 

‘Where are your thouvhts ?’ she asked him. 

Beltran’s best-beloved friend secmed to her almost as a 
brother. 

* Her voice found its way to the closed recesses of his 
memory, and he answéred her simply and truly, ‘Of a 
woman I loved.’ 

Her eyes rested on him with their serious, meditative 
sweetness. _ 

‘Tell me of her,’ was all-she said. 

‘I never speak of her.” * . 

‘Never? She is dead, then?’ 

‘Not that I know; she is dead tome. That is enough, 
you sce.’ : 

“Who was she? What was she P’ 

‘She was an actress, like you. You may hear them re- 
call her now and then, when they speak, as they speak still 
sometimes of Gertrude D’Eyncourt.’ 

She raised herself on one arm; her eyes lighted and 
charged. 

‘Ah, I know! that beautiful woman whose portrait he 
has shown me—so heroic a face, so full of thought, of 

atience, of courage. But she was some one’s wife, surely ? 
he was married ?’ 

‘ Ah, child! do not speak as if you had caught the world’s 
eant. Yes, she was married to a beast, who only prized 
her proud beauty, and her bright graces, and her glorious 
gifts, as so many tools that were to bring gold to himself. 
There are men, you know, to «bom their wife’s honour is 
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liko their own—only a chattel to be sold, when they can ! 
She loved me, and knew that I loved her. I hadeurgedger 
to leave her husband for ine with all the eloquence | knew ; 
I don’t deny that. I was justified. Although he hated 
me, beause I treated him like the cur he was, he was ready 
enough to sacrifice her to any one of the ‘richer rvués, who 
would haye purchased ber of hin, just as one may purchase 
sone beautiful wild hawk of a brutal keeper. Butt ought 
not to speak to you of these things.” 

‘(to on,’ she said quictly. Jer creat eyes were glowing 
where she sat in the shadow of the boughs, and her lips 
were parted. 

‘She loved me. It cannot hurt her to say it now. And, 
indeed, she could not have loved me much, or she never had 
done what she did; for one night in the heizht of that 
London scason, seven seasons ago, she disappeared. Not 
a living soul knew whither she went. The town supposed 
I had taken her, but it was not so; I knew no more thay 
the rest of them why nor where she was gone, I had left 
her that might in her own drawing-room, after the theatre 
was over. ‘There had been other people present. 1 had 
been unable to see her alone, and J] relice on seeing her, as 
usual, with the morrow. I recollect that she came out on 
to the baleony, and stood the-e lookmg after meas I went 
down the street. There was an awning over tho balcony, 
for it was warm weather: the moonlight was strong and 
bright ; she wore black, that drifted abowt her like a cloud, 
and she had a great gorgeous Brazilian lily that I had 
given her in her bosom. God! what fools men are to 
remember the veriest trifles that once belonged to women 
who never cared for them !’ 

‘Did she not care? You said she loved you.’ ; 

‘Could she love me? Not as I count love. With the 
morning there came one of her letters to me; she often 
wrote to me and 1 to her, though we met twice every day ; 
in it she told me that sho had [eft the stage and the world 
for ever; that her husband had given her no choice betwixt 
flight and a lucrative dishonour; that she refused my love 
not less than she refused this abhorred passion that was 
pressed on her ; and that she implored me not to seck to 
pursue, or to discover her. That was all. Am I not right 
to say she never loved me? Of course I did not obey her, 
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I set all possible modes of inquiry at work. First, I wem 
straight to their house and Meced him till he was Jeft 
bolf dead; then I began my search for her. It was utterly 
useless , it has been so ever since.’ 

‘She could not go to any evil?’ 

‘Evil? No! Evil was not possible to her. She wae 
the truest and the proudest woman that ever lived. Why 
she went I know no more than the dead; but I would 
stake my life on the purity, on the nobility, of her reasons, 
however exaggerated they may have been.’ 

‘ And have you nevcr found her?’ 

‘Never. Once I heard of her accidentally; if the man 
who spoke were right, she was living then—in penury and 
wretchedness. I have tried every means, but all have 
failed, It docsn’t niatter, I suppose ; they say that these 
things don’t—greatly. Only, you see, I cannot forget her ; 
and I cannot find heart in me to give to any other woman ; 
and I talk to you, child, and look on you, not stirred one 
whit by your beauty; knowing you are fair indeed, but 
carmg no more for that than an old worn dotard of ninety. 
Do you know that I would give my soul to love, aud I 
cannot; just because thia one lost woman will never relcase 
me?’ : 

There were the figrces tibrations of an intense passion 
and sorrow under the half-quiet, half-reckless Words: and 
his face was very dark where the shadows of the spring-born 
leaves drifted over it. 

I cannot tell Why, but I thought of the woman who had 
died in the bitterness of the winter time, in the poverty 
and the misery of Paris. 

Through the silence there came at that moment the soft 
sound of moving oars and of rippling waters ; amongst the 
twilight of the boughs a boat, with plumes of young green 
branches at its bow, glilded gently to the little landing- 

lace. 
oe Where are you, Derry?’ asked Beltran’s voice. ‘That 
duffer Ned has given over—says he can’t pull back to town 
Must get across and catch the express. He declares it’s a 
sprain; I believe it’s nothing but laziness and champagne 
ke his oar, will you? They can have a waterman with 
your sot.’ 
‘All right,’ responded Denzil, as he assisted Gladys inte 


ed 
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Gre boat amongst al) the bie bulrushes, and the broad witer. 
docks, ana the pretty, feathered, rusy-hued river reade ; 
and taking his cont off, seated himself on the beach that 
Guilliadene had vacated. 

As he pulled us back to town in the stilly balmy ewning 
with hig handsome head bare in the moonlight, and hsgrip 
giving truce as ever the old marvellous Oxford stroje, he 
Jaughed as pleasantly and as often as any. It was Gadys 
whose eyes were dreamy, and whose face was troubhd, as 
she sat under her fragrant banner of the hawthorn boughs, 
with a dark cloak drawn about her, acd the field Jowers 
that her friends had gathered for her dying in the éming 
of the night. 

That night her acting lacked somewhat of its forces, and 
had a languor and a lifelessness in it that were new to 
her. 

As soon as her own share in the play was over she went 
to her home; Beltran was not in the theatre that nicht, 
and when he was absent she never received there. 

She sat very silent, very thoughtful, before the fire that 
still burned in her pretty drawing-room, for the evenings 
were chilly, though the days were warm. Bright and full 
of rich hues though the chamber was, it seemed very still 
and solitary after the blaze and buzz of the crowded 
theatre. 

Vagucly, perhaps, she felt how great this loneliness was 
in which she lived, at years when other women have all the 
light of home about them, all the tenderness of their 
mothers, all the gay companionships of their girlhood. It 
seldom weighed on her, because ber life was brilhant and 
full of pleasures of its own kind; but to-night she seemed 
to feel how utterly alone in truth she was. 

Her eyes were dim and full of languor as she looked‘at 
the delicate tender primroses of the woods and meadows, 
whero they had been placed in an old costly vase of Venice 

lags. 

‘Whom did de ever love ?’ she murmured, with her lips 
against my forehead. ‘Did he love like that ? So that he 
never again can forget P’ 

Denzil’s words had stirred her heart from its rest; but 
it was for another, not for himself, that it awoke, troubled 
and still but half-conscious. 
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, © Wert, my dear!’ said Fanfreluche, frantically rushing 
‘to me next day wath breathless excitation and her most 
diabolical grin. ‘We have done pretty well, haven’t we ? 
Marchioness of Isla! Marchioness of Isla! When we 
began life, as you say, with bare feet, and home-spun skirts, 
and potatoes for dinner, in the Peak ; and, as J know, with 
a shilling a week, and penny gaits, and a glass of gin for a 
treat at Highbury Bern.’ 

‘What on earth can you mean?’ I asked in some fear, 
thinking indeed that she had lost her senses. 

‘I mean what | say,’ she snapped angrily. ‘Marchioness 
of Isla! It is pretty well for a woman who began life by 
selling you in a market-place. Pooh, child, don’t. look so 
scared! Your fhiend of the Derbyshire wakes has won the 
great marriage-prize of the year. True; certainly it is 
true. The town is talking of nothing else. Avice Dare— 
Laura Peurl—Cléapaite ; what does it matter what one is 
called so long as one ends as Marchioness of Isla? What 
do I mean? O, you little fool! I mean this—Malcohn 
Kenneth, sixteenth Marquis of Isla, comes of age this 
winter; he has had a Jong minority ; he has been educated 
by a foolish mother and a rigid Calvinist; he has seen no 
more of life than a young nun; he is a stubborn, simple- 
minded, frank, foolish boy ; the first thing he dves, on be- 
coming his own master, is to go to Paris. Paris, in all the 
wonder of her exquisite spring season, for a lad who had 
only seen and known grim Scotch eastles and sour Scotch 
matrons! The first night he went to the opera: there, in 
Yer box, blazing in the splendour of her beauty, and the 
living light of her sapphires, surrounded with princes and 
gentlemen, he saw—‘ Cléopatre.” From that moment the 
world only held for the boy that one woman. She had the 
wit and the ambition to see that here was a greater prize 
than mere pillage. The boy was mad with his first delirium 
she could do as she chose with him. She chose to marry 
him; she has done so, Tbe marriage ia valid; no efforte 

ZI 
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of his family will dissolve it; and the woman whqm you 
once knew as the “light o’ love” of the lad at the null in* 
the Peak, is now a Peeress of England and Scotland, 
Marchioness of Isla, and Countess of Allanmore! That is 
to-day’s news. Ah, mydear! I told you right that all the 
comedies of the playwrights, and all the romances of the 
Gctionists, are not one tithe so amusing, nor one thousandth 
part so startling, as are the comedics and the romances that 
meet one at every turn in Life!’ : 

Fanfreluche had in nothing exaggerated. To this 
amazing altitude had the betrayer of Reuben Dare arisen. 

One sunny noon in that pleasant glad season when the 
-eaves are as fresh as the toilettes, and the laughs are as 
light as the showers, I ae down fiom the little carriage 
and roved to and fro, whilst the men passing by clustered 
round Gladys. 

1 roamed at leisure, viewing that scene, always familiar 

et never hackneyed, because, on its, wide stage the three 
imperious tmpresarj, Gold, and Ruin, and Death, never 
permit the same drama to rest nor the same players to 
tarry ; but bring ever fresh names and frech faces, if the 
old farces and tragedies still will react themselves under 
new titles. 

The place was full: and all its crowd turned by one 
accord to gaze at a carriage which drove slowly down the 
road, as though to challenge that universal observation 
from that fashionable mob. It was an equipage fitter, with 
its outriders, its postillions, its superb liverics, its fracas, 
its display, for a ducal procession on the Ifeath or the 
any Moor. than for a simple noon drive in Hyde. 
park. 

Its occupants were a fair lad, with a stupid, feeble, rudd 
face, and a woman of splendid beauty, enveloped in Black 
guipures and black sables, for the last of which a chill in 
the air gave excuse. 

‘There go the biggest fool and the blackest witch in 
Christendom,’ muttered old Lord Shamrock. ‘Good God! 
If Ronald Isla had foreseen it, sir, he'd have strangled this 
ad—strangled him in his cradle!’ 

‘ Boy looks like an Ayrshire gilly,’ said Lord Guilliadene, 
to whom he had spoken. ‘TV earfully bad turm: never saw 
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‘Malcolm Isla, his father, married a shepherd's daughter, 
“off his own hills,’ growled Lord Brune. ‘ Crosses always 
geome out.’ 

‘But his grandfather, poor Ronald, was a gentleman all 
over, said Lord Shamrock, ‘though an awful fool to be 
sure. Do you know how he died?’ 

‘No!’ the earl responded with a yawn. 

‘Te was shot in*a duel,’ answered old Lord Shamrock, 
‘Shot dead, outside Bruges. I was his second. “It was 
all a mistake,” he gasped asI caught him. “ But I couldn't 
have explained unless I’d shown up awoman!” So he 
died, saying nothing. And that's the man whose grandson 
has made a wife and a peeress of—’ 

The language whetewith he designated her I dare not 
record fora polite age that blushes at Shakespeare and 
smiles at Schneider. 

‘IT suppose she came over to make a dash here out of 
bravado,’ murmured ,Deuzil, with a glance back towards 
Beltran. ‘The qarriage only took place the other day. 
She will do just as she chooses with that wretched boy, no 
doubt.’ . 

‘Isla House in Belgrave-square is being redecorated,’ 
said one of the lowhgers. ¢ ‘She is very stupid not to keep 
abroad: she will always be “pilled” here.’ 

‘She will get the society she cares for,’ said Denzil, 
‘All the meneon the town will go and see her; and she 
will have a whole cohue of parasites—clergymen among 
them, if she like to become a “ patroness”’ of churches and 
hos oa and I daresay, in time, even a bishop will dine 
wit er.’ 
¢ ‘And I will bet you what you like,’ interrupted Guillia- 
dene, ‘that she will hold huge gatherings at Blair-Isla, and 
have festivities that will make all Scotland stare.’ 

‘If she don’t give Isla’s people a chance for a divorce,’ 
put in Lord Shamrock. ‘They will catch ata straw. I 
should not wonder if she were divorced by the eutumn and 
narricd afresh by next Easter.’ 

‘Nor should I. She’s awfully handsome,’ said Claud 
Lucy, ‘and awfully clever. She got De Ferras, and Ber- 
naldés, ani Prince Ezon of Wallachia killed, Jand JLord ; 
knows how many she’s ruinel.’ : 

‘Clever! She's the most stupid and most illiterate crea- 
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ture that ever breathed,’ raid Denzil contemptuously., * She 
never anid a decently sensible thing in all her days.’ 

Sut whe never did one not sensible, said Lord Brung 
quictly. ‘All her victims were solvent; she never forsook 
aman till she had plundered him as far ax she could; she 
returned all small presents as “imesults; ” she never got any 
mie haited anless he were useless and troublesome ; and she 
finally has quarried this Jad. O,a clever woman, certainly ; 
I donot believe she will be divorced. 1 believe she will now 
train for the Morality Stakes. They generally do when 
they have won a Gold Cup.’ 

T overheard these remarks; my mistress did not. 

‘How beautiful a woman!’ she murmured to Beltran, 
looking carnestly at the carriage as ite passed. ‘She looke 
stransely at you. Who ir she P? 

‘The Marchioness of Isla,’ he answered her with all gra- 
vity, but with a little, screne, contemptuous smile about 
his mouth, 

‘Thave never secon her before, I think 2? 

‘No. But you have heard of hoer--as “ Cléopatre.”* 

Fanfreluche had in nowise exaggerated: the woman 
whose first lovers had been found amidst the boisterous 
dalesmen and savage miners of the nortu, was now high in 
tithe, high im afllucnee, high in station, All the world knew 
ber infamy ; but by the gracious fiction of your divine in- 
stitution she had become blameless and withaut reproach— 
hy lnarriace. 

It seemed that she had drawn in this hapless boy beyond 
escape; aud had wedded him with such scrupulous heed of 
all formalities that nothing which his frantic family could 
do could obtain any reversal of the hideous folly that had 
eiven all dignities and all nobilities to the wanton of the 
northe: rm wakes, 

}Ie was but a lad ; he was stubborn and simple ; he had 
been reared in grin ereeds and in childish ignorance ; in 
the blinding blaze of his first liberty, in the sudden attain- 
ment of lis: mighty heritage, this woman had seized him as 
she might have xcized some poor dazed bird long kept in 
darkness and confinement, and suddenly cast forth to stretch 
its untried wings in the full sunlight. He had been 
rowerless to resist : he had been held, and hooded, and 
enc to that crucl and close-shut hand without a 
struggle. 
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You have seen such things before in this society of yours 
—seen them at least often enough for it to have become 
a known and dreaded thing that when the beardless boy of 
rank and wealth sits in the public places of pleasure beside 
the gorgeous thing of infamy whom you have made a house 
hold word, jt will be possible—almost probable—-that she 
will not pause at stripping hin of riches, at forcing him to 
pawn all future heritages, at making him a@ gamesicr, a 
bankrupt, a begear, an outlaw, but will go farther, and 
eompel from him the old gallant name of his fathers, the 
old fearless repute ‘of his race; the old gems that flashed in 
his ancestors’ faulchions, the old home where his mother 
reigned in honour. 

It is not moral to tell you this, you say? Ah, no!—life 
itself is not moral. «But it is true— itis undeniably true— 
that whilst you repulse with a shudder the poor painted 
outcasts of the street, you gaze with interest on the famous 
wanton throned in her jewels at the opera; aud from this, 
your countenance aad cqmy laisance, whilst the painted out- 
cast goes to the pofice-court and the prison, the jewelled 
wanton may stéal the honour of your name unchastised, 
and wed your young heir to eternal shaine, unarraigned. 

Need you marvel then that, beholding this contrast of 
issuc, women—low, ignogant, made full of greed by want, 
made sick for money and pastime by the inordinate envies 
and tawdry fashions of the poor of this age—say dimly te 
themselves, ‘uct us only be vile enough, we shall do well. 
All that are wanted are beauty and luck.’ 

And verily they have cause to say it. 

It has often seemed to me that you might do much ta 
scare the female vultures from their prey upon the youthful 

ecutled darlings of on proud races, if you declared by law 
all marriages invalid Sieve the vileness of the wile’s 
revious life was a fact beyond dispute. It would be simple; 
it would be rightful: for shall the meed of the just pass to 
the unjust ? shall the gucrdon of honour abide with the 
thief? Shall Faustina claim a place beside Lucrctia ? 
Shall Phryne with the wine-dropping roses of shame on her 
temples, presume to mate herself with Arria Peta, with 
the white lilies of courage and innocence bound on her 
beautiful brows? 
But it is not lone; and meantime the courtesan can 
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laugh her cynical Jaughter, and say in her heart, ‘I will sin 
whilst it shall please me. When it ceases to pleasa I can 
take the commuuion and—marriage! ’ : 

As for me, when I heard the world thus talk of her, 1 felt 
stupid and aghast. My thoughts were busied with that 
old dead time, when the woman who now drove there 
in her pomp and power, watched by all eyes, and spoken of 
by all lips, had stvod in the cottage-door under the rose- 
thorn, and chaffered for glass beads dod penny ribbons, 
with the old pedlar of the Peak. ; 

From the hour when she had stolen the coins of hes 
brother's thrift and toil from under the moss by the apple- 
tree, this woman’s life had been ono long theft. Her hands 
had spared naught that her eyes saw and coveted ; she had 
had no pity for youth; no mercy for‘ruin ; no remorse at 
love ; no shame at trust; she had had but one law for her 
life—the law of greed. If you would only bear in mind 
that this is the law of all such women’s lives, the world 
would be spared much maudlin sentjment, and men much 
undeserved reproach. : 

That law Avice Dare, in all things the type and model of 
her class, had obeyed, without one pause for its infringement 
by any sort of gentler thought or. better deed. She was 
cruel, because-all Jow untutored ‘human'creatures ever are 
mere cruel than any desert beast, pr python of the swamps : 
she was licentious, because women of her likeness, having 
but splendid vitality and bodily beauty, without any cuu- 
science, or intelligence, or soul within them, are always sur- 
rendered to the dominion of the senses: but beyond all, 
more than all, she was possessed with greed; the sanie 
greed which had made her gloat over the mock stones aud 
brazen jewelry of the pedlar’s pack, and steal, and pulazu,: 
and forsake all duty, and betray the loyal heart which 
trusted her, that she might flee to the ways of iniquity, anc 
to the wages of shamefulness. Greed of the bascst sort— 
greed for the things of the senses; for raiment, erd tood, 
and wine; for horses, and chariots, and treasure, for the 
faughter of fools, and the licence of venal kisses; for the 
envy of other women of the gems on her breast, and the 
gold in her hands. 

And having fallen upon an Age which has elected to 
che courtesan, and wherein avarice, and keen 
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for pelf and self, do prosper more greatly than any genius or 
attainment, or quality of the mind or character, this woman 
ewas reWarded for her sin. 

She had not intelligence, she had not knowledge, she had 

.no kind of pity nor any sort of comprehension; she was 
brainicss as any savage that squats in his African hut; she 
was only canals of such joys as the drowsy jewelled snake 
may know in his Mexican swamps; she could eat, and 
drink, and could glitter gemlike in the sun, and could un. 
coil from gorged torpidity to kiss—or kill. 

In a word, she was the courtesan of the nineteenth 
century, who, to all the licence and all the cruelty of the 
wantons that turned their thumbs downward for their 
brawny paramours to die in Rome, has added all the vul- 
garities of modern ribaldry and all the chicaneries of 
modern civilization. 

Hence, being thus suited to the Age which had begotten 
her—being thus its creature and its likeness—she had 
thriven in it'as the snakethrives in hotand poisonous waters, 
which for all pure afd healthier things breed death. 

Luck, of course, there had been in it ; luck is the divinity 
of the soulless. Many women, having all the will todo the 
evil that she did, find themselves barred out for ever from 
the chance. Many fishers in the sea-depths of vice angle 
all through the day and*bring to land nothing for their 
pains. Many like her in.their natures, and their passions, 
and their aims, but lacking either her supreme physical 
beauty, or he supreme good fortune, wander drenched and 
starving in the slimy rains of city streets at midnight, curs- 
ing vice, as others curse virtue, because its service is 
wretchedness, and its wagefamine. Luck, truly, there had 
been in this amazing fate, which lifted the once sullen, 

* ragged, unkempt peasant on to this eminence where all the 
world observed her—clothed in the purple, and environed 
with the ‘ divinity that doth hedge’ the royalty of Gold. 

But beyondall favours of chance, or circumstance, all aids 
of accident or opportunity, the chief reason of her fortune 
was that this woman was so entirely harmonious with her 
time, so utterly its true daughter in rapacity, in licentious- 
ness, in egotism, in coarse hard lust of gold. and in dull, 
dead indifference to anything save gain. She had been 
callous to al! misery she dealt, all need she left, all horror 
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she entailed throughout her whole career—as callous when 
she had drawn from the earth her brother’s silver pieces 
that had been saved by the hardness of his toil fnd the 
sweet patience of his self-negation, as now when she trod 
under her foot a boy’s guileless youth, and the lofty name 
of his race, and raised her head in the ,world’s sight, 
crowned. Crowned in greatness, if crowned with a diadem 
froin whose jewels the eagle-stone* of Hononr had dropped, 
with the same moment that had raised. it up to her shame- 
less brow. Ah, well !—let but Kaiser or Courtesan seize 
their crown and wear it, they shail find courtiers and 
coveters enow; and for its gems—the eagle-stone that 
knights held high as a stainless talisman, and that kings 
wore in the old, fair, fearless years of old, is out of use and 
out of fashion now. . 


CHAPTER XXX VW4II, 


BONNET BLANC. 

‘Wuat a wonderful woman that, is!’ said Fanfreluche 
to me a day or two later, with a sigh of passionate envy. 
‘What do you think she has done? Not content with all 
the goods of earth, she has even secured herself im- 
mortality —she has hired Philippe Rissdle J’ 

Aud Fanfreluche for once beld ber breath in an absolute 
awe of amaze. 

‘Immortality!’ I ventured to echo in bewilderment. 
‘And who, then, pray, may be Philippe Rissdle, who can 
confer it P’ . 

‘O heavens! ’ cried Fanfreluche, in a whirldwind of con- 
tempt, ‘ what a thing it is to have lived in a puppet-box and 
a garret! QO; you ignoramus, you barbarian, you most 
miserable of outsiders! Who is Philippe Rissdle? He is 
the artist that made the Guards’ Club sublime with his 
sauces; he is the poet that made the French Embassy 
divine with his hors @’cuvres; he is the maestro that made 


ee The ansient pierre d’aigle, supposed to be found in eagles’ nests 
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the Emperor of Russia ery, “I am greater than Crsar,” as 
he ate a cutlet in curl-papers; he is the genius of whom it 
has been said that the Pope, embracing him, after a jour 
maigre of thirty services, mourned with tears that it was 
forbidden to send the Golden Rose to heads crowned with 
the glorious bonhet blanc of the kitchen. ILe is Philippe 
Rissdle, raz Cook! And she has hired him—she!—whoin 
‘hike once saw washing her own potatoes to eat with black 
read for a noonday dinner. O Lord! can the “ masses " 
ask for a more absoluteemilennium of democracy than this 
topsy-turvy age in which an Avice Dare can live to hire a 
Philippe Rissdle !’ 
I was silent: I was not alive to the imperial greatness of 
a Rissdle, but I was struck dumb with a curious sense of 
marvellous strangeness as I thought of the woman whom I 
had once seen greedily devouring the gilded gingerbread 
and the painted peppermint-sticks of a wake fair-stall, now 
being qualified to dazzle the sight of the world with 
banquets fitted for prittces ! + 
‘They call her a stupid woman,’ pursued Fanfreluche. 
‘Pshaw! she has the very wit and wisdom that suits her 
Age. She is a sptendid strategist; there is not a man in 
the town, however lofty his rank, that will not accept in- 
vitations to dinners designed by Rissdle. She knows that 
those who are wise, seeking to rise, and desiring to win the 
kudos of their compeers, will not ask themsclves, have they 
genius? have thsy beauty? have they wit? have they 
power? but will ask themselves only—can they yivea good 
dinner? If they are sure that they can—not a good dinner 
in the mere ordinary meaning of the word, but a dinncr 
original, voluptuous, harmonious, dulcct, a “ thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever,’—then they may know that sooner or 
later the world will be theirs. She sees this: she docs not 
trust to her beauty or her splendour, to her riches or her 
wickedness, the world is full of such as these; but she 
obtains Rissdéle! The only living man in Europe who can 
make an epic worthy of epicures! To secure the cook of 
the century is to obtain iis roc’s egg. Who is the most 
successful diplomatist ? He who most successfully enter- 
tains. Is there anything so humanising asa perfect dinner ? 
Anything that so tends to reconcile differences, and te 
smooth aside prejudices? When a man eats exquisitely, he 
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feels harmoniously and he thinks placidly. What epicure 
would propel a war that should ban the truffled, turkeys of 
Paris from his own fronticr ? What gourmet would uftea 
“ crusade for ideas" when the campaign would deprive him 
of the pales of Strasburg, of the ortolans of Lombardy or of 
the caviare of Russia? <A statesman vwi.l cast a nation 
recklessly into feud and famine when it is only the bread. 
rate of the poor that will have to rise, only the porridge. 
pot of the poor that will have te be empty; but when 

e is a dinner-giver of consummate art, and understands 
the imperishable qualities of the truffle, and the imperative 
necessities for the foe gras, he will be no party to dis- 
sension that shall leave his menus incomplete, and his cook 
disconsolate and unnerved. No one understands so well as 
an epicure the mutual dependenoe of the nations ; for what 
dinner ia worth anything to which all nations do not con. 
tribute ? Strike any one nation off the list of commerce, 
and you strike some one dainty off the bill of fare. Were J 
a sovereign all my ambassadqrs should be the best dinner. 
givers of their times. Years ago J heard the appointment 
of Lord Courtly to the Viennese Embassy sorely questioned 
aud sneered at; a man whom I know well openly attacked 
Lord Parmesan, then chief of F. O., upon the unjustifiable 
choice. “ What simple quadificatioa does Courtly possess 
for such a post?” he persisted. ‘“ What single talent does 
he evince for such an eminence? You cannot point out 
oneP” Parmesan laughed. ‘Yes, I,can; he possesses 
Rissdle.” Parmesan was shrewd and all-seeing amongst 
men; he knew that the pivot of all diplomacy turns within 
astewpan. Avice Dare knows as much. Ere the season 
be over every man of note will have dined with the Mar- 
chioness of Isla. Philippe Rissdle will give her eminenee in 
the present, and in the future immortality—for will not 
the ance that he conceives and executes for her table be 
shrined in the Golden Books of gastronomic science for 
ever? 

‘The worst is,’ added Fanfreluche, ending with a sigh her 
mnpassioned periode,—‘ the worst is, how can & woman whe 
once peeled her own potatoes be ever capable uf apprecia- 
ting the genius of a Rissdle? She loves eating, indeed, 
but what has a vulgar love of eating in common with the 
exquisite delicacies of gastronomical discrimination? The 
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palate requires education from birth upwards: your only 
true epicure is ever of pentle breeding. But now—now— 
the canaille have all the cooks; and Milord Réture ana 
Miladi Cocotte give dinners that would have brought tears 
of ecstasy to the eyes of Brillat-Savarin, and all the while 
could not themselves tell for their lives an ortolan from a 
sparrow, or a canvas-back duck from a quack-quack of the 
gutter!’ 

I paid little heed te her; but her prophecies proved 
correct. 3 

Isla House was opened with all the fresh magnificence 
of Louis-Quinze decoration ; the great cook created a series 
of dinners which surpassed anything that he had ever con- 
ceived for prince or minister; and whilst the town talked 
of her dauntloss effrontery, of her luce effrayant, of her 
infamy, and of her ostentation, half its lords and gentlemen 
went to criticise the wonders of her table; and their fair 
wives revretted her shame and her sin because these de- 
barred them from honouring banquets prepared by Philippe 
Rigsdle. 


VWHAPTER *XXXIX. 
NELLIE’S PRAYER. 


) was at the Private View yesterday,’ said Fanfreluche 
with a grin. ‘How'd 1 get in? As I get everywhere, 
simpleton. 1 hide myself under a woman’s dress,—for all 
the world as if I were a sin! And I kecp so quiet; nota 
soul suspects me a bit more than the public suspects the 
money that changes hands when the journals write a states- 
man into office, or an archbishop into the primacy. I was 
at the Private View. There is nothing there that comes 
near Gladys’ portrait. All that mob of ministers, fine 
ladies, critics, deadics and litterati were unanimous about 
it! It kills every other picture near; and yet there is 80 
little colour about it! “That wonderful white!” they all 
say; but it is the wonderful face above the white that 
charms them. Lady Otho was there; and Beltran was 
entangled with ber party. Hoe is always very courteous 
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and friendly with her; he always is with his old loves. She 
looked very long at the picture; but she sgid nothing, 
except a few words of praise tothe artist ; but awhile Mier, 
in the miniature-room, he stood beside her, some way apart 
from any others = Then she addressed him suddculy : 

That girl is very beatiful)” ‘ 

“You have seen her on the stage, surcly ?” he answered 
varclessly. 

‘She replied to him with atouckof impaticnee: “On the 
stave,--of course! But they are so made up therc—one 
never knows—” 

‘He similed, 

“She does not need to ‘make up.” Have you any idea 
how young she is?” 

‘T saw her long hazel eyes flash fire. 

“Ts she not the girl you spoke to me of most romantically 
onee—long ago? ‘The sister of that dead boy, of that 
poet 2” 

‘He laughed. c 

‘J tromantic!" surely that can never have been! Yes— 
phe is the same.” 

“« And is it true what the world ‘says of you and her— 
now ?”’ 

‘She spoke hurriedly and: almost’ fiereely ; impulse must 
have been strong on her, or she would never have dcigned 
to stoop to such a question. 

«Not in the least true,” he answered in his most negli- 
gent fashion ; “though J don’t know whom it can concern.” 

‘* Not true!” she echoed; “when you lavish all your 
wealth on her, spend all your time with her, are secu every- 
where beside her!” 

‘“ Not true,” he answered again more coldy. “ A’ for 
wealth—I have none left, and if 1 had she would only take 
the fair wage of her talent.” 

‘Sho laughed a little; that laugh that it never does one 
good to hear. 

‘“Indecd! Ah! pardon me if I cannot believe in your 
platonics.” 

‘* Perhaps it is natural you should not,” he murmured, 
as he drew her attention to a miniature. She turned to 
the art-subject with ease and indifference; but her cheek 
burned hotly under its delicate rouge: she spoke no more 
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should not nave provoked him. Women will never under- 
etand the wisdom of the non quieta movere, and they never 
will let “the dead past burv its dead,” and comprehend 
that to open ciosed graves is unsighily. 

‘But it she could sti!l care for him? ; 

‘My dear, us I tuld you, she cares enough to dislike to 
see hin care for auy other. Every wo.nan loves enough for 
that. Even Avice Dare would kn w eo much of the grand 

aswiun. “ Love!”—it is such a pretty synonym for all 
Scns of envies, and egotisms, and jealousies and vicious 
dosires. They are choice in their graceful synonyms, these 
dear suman bemgs. They wrap a nauseous fact up ina 
gilded phraeeology, until they take the pill like a bonbon. 
Pehaw. without that ‘clicitous art do you think they would 
ever have managed to cheat themselves into forgetting their 
cousins the apes, and only acknowledging their cousins the 
angels ? 

‘There are men who Hold to, and revere, straight simple 
oe I said stanckly, for I thought better of men than 
she did. 

‘ Are there, my dear?’ she replied with a grin. ‘I nover 
met them. I have heard: ‘a very great many men and 
women call the crows carrion birds, and the ‘ackuls carrion 
ovasts, with an infinite deal of disgust and much fine horror 
at what they were pleased to term “ feasting on corpscs;”’ 
bat { never yet beard an, one of them adinit their own 
appetite for the rotten “corpse” of a pheasant, or the 
puinid taunch of a deer, to be anything except the choice 
taste of an epleure !’ 

‘But they do cook the corpses!’ I remonstrated ; where- 
wpon she grinned with more meaning than ever. 

‘Exactly what I am saying,my dear. ‘Their love of syn- 
onyms has made them forget a they are carnivori, be- 
enuse they talk so sweetly of the cuisine. A poor, blunder- 
mg, honest, ignorant lion only kills and eats when the 
famine of his body forces him to obey that law of slaughter 
which is snposed on all created things, from the oyster to 
the man, by what we arc toid 1s the beautiful and beneficent 
economy of Creation. Of course, the lion is a brutal and 
bloodthirsty beast of prey, to be hunted down off the face 
of the earth as fast as may be. Whereas man—what does 
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ae do? He devours the livers of a dozen geese in one 
sdté ; he has lobsters boiled alive, that the scarl& tint may 
.ook tempting to his at ; he has fish eut up or fried in 
all its living agonics, lest he should lose one nuance of its 
flavour ; he has the calf and the lamb killed in their tender 
ace, that he may eat dainty sweetbreads; he has quails and 
plovers slaughtered in the nesting-season, that he may taste 
a slice of their breasts; he crushes oysters in his teeth 
whilst life is in them; he has scores of birds and animals 
slain for one dinner, that he mé&y have the numberless 
dishes which fashion exacts ; and then—all the time talking 
softly of rissdle aud mayonnaise, of consommé and entremet, 
of croquette and cételette—the dear gourmet discourses on 
his charming science, and thanks God that he is not as the 
parded beasts that prey !’ 

‘Well,’ said I sulkily, for I am fond myself of a good 
vol-au-vent,—‘ well, you have said that eating is a law in 
the economies—or the waste—of creation. Is it not well 
to clothe a distasteful and barbaric necessity in a refining 
guise and under an elegant nomenclature P’ 

‘Sophist!? said Fantreluche, with, much scorn, thouz 
she herself is as keen an epicure and as suave a sophist, for 
that matter, as I know,—‘ I néver denied that it was well 
for men td cheat themselves,{hrough the art of their cooks, 
into beheving that they are not brutes and beasts of 
prey—it is well exceedingly—for their vanity. Life is sus- 
tained only by the destruction of life. Cookery, the divine, 
ean turn this horrible fact into a poetic idealism ; can twine 
the butcher’s knife with lilies, and hide the carcass under 
roses. But I do assuredly think that, when they sit down 
every night with their menu of twenty serviccs, A should 
not call the poor lion bad names for eating an antelope 
onee & fortnight,’ 

And, with the true consistency of preachers, Fanfreluche 
helped herself to a Madeira stewed kiduey which stood 
amongst other delicacies on the deserted luncheon table. 

We were in the inner portion of Beltran’s chambers; I 
occasionally strayed across the length of the park, and 
found my way thither. JI had grown wary of all 
thieves’ beguilements and stratagems; and I liked dearly 
to find myself once more in those well-beloved spacious 
apartments, with their deep, soft, blue colour, and their 
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eharming confusion of bric-a-brac; their masculine litter 
end their artistic luxuries; their familiar scent of cigar 
smcke, ana 'their quaint bits of priceless verth. 

For picturesque charm, and for true comfort and luxu- 
riousness, I do not think there is any mansion in the town 
which can approach some of those perfectly arranged cham 
bers that look out on the Grecn-park, or stud the various 
streets of the quarter of St. James. They have all a 
woman’s elegance and ajl a man’s negligence: the combi. 
nation is perfection. 

Whilst she ate her kidney, and I dozed on a couch, there 
entered into the outer room his sister, the Countess of 
Leintwardine ; a woman of noble prexence, wearing her 
forty or more years with bloom and majesty. Beltran, 
who was at that moment going out to his phaeton below, 
met her face to face; he stood still and bent his head to 
her in silence. 

She came quickly up to him; she was an impulsive 
woman despite her dignity. 

Vere done let us be estranged,’ she said softly. ‘TI 
did not think what I said !—’ 

He gave her his hand instantly ; he was not a man to 
refuse to meet such an advance. 

‘lam afraid you did thihk, he said with a smile. ‘It 
was the thought I resented—’ 

‘O no—O no,’ she said e& Jiitle hurricdly. ‘T never 
think anything against you. Surely you know that ?’ 

‘Why do vou not take my word, shen ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘They are such very strange circumstances,’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘so very equivocal !’ 

He raised his eyebrows a little, and moved an armchair 
towards her in silence. 

‘No, thanks. I am in a hurry homeward,’ she said, lean- 
ing her hand on the back of the chair. ‘ Tonly came to see 
if you were here—one never has a chance to speak a serious 
word in socicty. As you were alone I could not help say- 
ing to you—let my injurious words be forgotten, and 
believe, O, always believe, Vere, that you have no truer 
friend thau I am, no one who loves you more dearly than I 
do. And it I grieve over—vver—some things in what 
seems to me a wasted vareer, it is only, only, my brother, 
because I remembcr too tenaciously and too fondly the 
hopes and the promises of your youth.’ , 
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IIe listened, touched by the words, moved yet more by 
the tears that stood in the eyes of this haughty apd worldly- 
wise woman of his race. He was silent a moment, ther be 
answered her: 

‘You cannot be more dissatisfied with my life than I am; 
but—which of my contemporaries is more content with his 
own? Saticty lies like a curse on us all; and it is little 
odds whether it be born of ambition or of pleasure. 
Perhaps, if you knew all, you might not think mine so 
utterly wasted, though it is idle and barren of renown ; 
but—that does not matter much ; it is certainly seltish and 
useless cnough not to be worth a defence. Yet—listen to 
mean instant. You know that I should not lie to you?’ 

‘Nor to any one,’ she said, looking on him with a proud 
and sad tenderness. 

Ho bent his head. 

‘Well—yon say, too, that you bear me some love. Listen 
to ine, then. More than a year ago, | told you that had 
my mother been living] should heve taken Gladys Gerant 
to her. You heard—but you refused to assist me; you re- 
fused to lend her your countenance. ‘What you refused to 
do, ] could not. ask of any woman Icss dear to me. When 
] sought. to interest any in her they met me with the ques- 
tion, “ What docs your sistaz say?’ To such a question I 
could give no answer; you had deprived me of one. What 
has been the consequenee ? ‘Chat in lieu of being honoured 
by the world as her gifts and her purity demand, she is 
classed by the world with its most venal order, and nothing 
that. I ean do or declare can move one hair’s-breadth of the 
weight of calumny off her. Now, on my faith as a gentle- 
man, this woman you condemn is as innocent as your own 
danehters; of her beauty and her genius you have julged 
publicly; to the exquisite grace and nobility of her mind 
and heart no words of mine could ever render justice. 
You have spoken of my youth; in her presence alone do 
its better instinets revive, docs its dead promise still seem 
capable of resurrection. Beatrice, it is not too late. “Wil. 
you—even now—yo to her; have faith in her; lend her 
the shield of your high name, prove to the world that my 
sister at least believes that T do not he? It ie not toa 
late—you oecupy the station from which it is possible ta 
stem the tide of slander Let her once be seen with you, 
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and you will save her for ever from the vileness and the 
cowardice of calumnies which she is too innocent ever to 
amagine can assail her; and from which I—a man, and her 
reputed lover—am utterly powerless to defend her life. 
You believe me, you say—will you do this for my sake, and 
the sake of truth ?’ 

He spoke for the-sole time in his life with sad and pas 
sionate earnestness: it was not for himself that he pleaded; 
and his words followed one another eagerly, eloquently, 
unselfishly ; with a prayer which one would have thought 
no woman ever could have heard in vain. 

His sister listened, the tears in her haughty eyes; she 
bowed her head as he paused, and over her bent face passed 
tremulous shadows of yielding and of regret. She sighed, 
and stretched out her hands to him. 

‘Anything but that—anything! It is not possible—an 
actress—my daughters—think what the world would say of 
, me!’ 

His teeth clenehedegn his lip; he was bitterly wounded. 

‘Need a woman of my race pause for that!’ he muttered 
with passionate scorn. He had been unwise enough to 
hope: he had stooped his pride to plead. His disappoint- 
ment was intense; his mwertification supreme. 

She laid her hands upon ‘his arm. : 

‘O Vere! Ido believe-—I do indeed. She is beautiful, 
exceedingly, and no doubt she is all else that you say, but 
the world holdseher as your mistress; I cannot subject my 
children—’ 

‘That is enough!’ he said sternly. ‘If you came here 
for peace, not for feud, you had best say no more!’ 

‘But you forgive me? You will not be angered again?’ 
° He smiled ; his coldest and most evil simile. 

‘Angered? Because you prove so true to your sex and 
your order! Ono—O no!’ 

She would have answered him, but he went to the door, 
bade his servant call the Lady Leintwardine’s carriage, and 
led her with grave and graceful courtesy down the stairway 
to the street below. 

‘Do you know what Gladys is to him now, my dear f ‘ 
said Fanfreluche grimly. 

‘Scarcely!’ I murmured, bewildered. 

‘Then I will tel] you,’ she answered with caystic curtness 
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‘She is the only woman whom he has loved in all the 
length of his life.’ 

e voices of the dilettanti were echoed by th’ publie 
ctowd when the doors of the Academy were opened to these 
last. Thore was no picture so sought as that of the Cup- 
bearer of Vortigern. Its recognition as a portrait was its 
chief interest to the multitude ; but even those who only 
came to it for this coarser reason were touched into silence 
and admiration before that spiritual, proud, poetic face, that 
had so little in its look of earthly care or earthly thought. 
Over the lightest and lowest that ¢dame thither it had a 
strange subduing power, which hushed the common parlance 
on their tongues, and sent them mute and wondering away. 

‘This picture has increased your celebrity tenfold, 
Gladys,’ said Beltran to her on the third day of its exhibi- 
tion, when he strolled beside her through the green aisles 
of her pretty garden. 

She smiled: the smile 80 pathetic in its meditation and_ 
its eloquence, that was on the mouth of the daughter of 
Hengist. 

‘I do not care for that! But—if it would make the 
ai des love me a little I should be glad’ 
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hy do you want that?’ Beltran asked her gently. 

‘I do not know,’ she said with half asigh. ‘ But—when 
you see those thousands looking at you night after night, 
all strangers, all nameless to you, yet all caring so little for 
you that, if you died ere the play were ended, they would 
only feel themselves cheated of their spectacle, you cannot 
help wishing that you had a little of their friendship, a 
fittle of their love, and were not only to them just a mere 
toy to be watched, a mere mechanism to be dissected.’ 

‘With all your genius how little you are fit for the stage 
—for our stage! Great heavens!’ he muttered, and he 
paced the lawn with his head bent as he spoke. 

Then he came to her, and took her hands in his. 

‘Gladys, sometimes it seems to me like a crime to have 
brought your youth, your innocence, your divine nature into 
gach a world as this of ours. O, my child, if ever you should 

reproach me !—’ 

She lifted her eyes to him in wonder ; she seldom saw him 
thus moved. Then she stooped, and with an exquisite 
e and obeisance in fhe action, touched his hand with 
tips. ‘ 
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‘Reproacht I! If you choose to kill me you would 
have a right to my life—you, who have bestowed on me 

e everything on earth!” 

‘Hush, bush!’ said Beltran almost harshly. ‘You owe 
me nothing! God grant only that you may never blame 
me.’ ‘ 

She looked at him with a smile—that smile of ineffable 
exhaustless faith which ever makes the face it lightens ha‘ 
divine. e 

She loved him— it was so easy to see—with such perfe 
tenderness, such absolute adoration. Sho hardly knew it 
he was ‘her friend ;’ he used none of the language of lovers; 
he had never, as he had said, touched her lips with his own 3 
he subjugated whatever passion he might feel with a stern 
self-control unlike any other thing in his self-indulgent and 
too recklesslife. But love for him had grown intothe religion 
of her existence. 

Although he had never let her know the extent of the 
services he had renglered her, veiling them under generous 
fictions of her heart, and of its values, yet there was much 
that he could no€ conceal. Through him alone she had been 
raised as by magie from utter misery, want, obscurity, and 
desolation, to perfect egse, elegance, peace, and fame. Ig 
truth, her debt to him was measureless ; and yet vastor than 
she even dreamed :—for she knew not of those depths of the 
world’s dangers, or of thé perils to her of his own passion, 
from which he continually defended her : defended her even 
against himself, because his simple creed, ‘the good faith 
of a gentleman’ forbade him to injure what lay defenceless 
at his mercy. 

Ah! revile that old faith as you will, 1t has lasted longer 

ethan any other cultus ; and wiilst altars have reeled, and 
idols been shattered, and priests changed their teachings, 
and peoples altered their gods, the old faith has lasted 
through all; and the simple instinct of the Greek cupatrid 
and of the Roman patrician still moves the heart of the 
English gentleman—the instinct of Noblesse oblige. 

She loved him, as I say, with sweetest, highest, most 
innocent, and yct most passionate devotion. In her eyes 
m her voice, in her unasked submission to him, in her coun- 
tenance when he entered the plaee where she was, she 
betrayed it utterly, because utterly ignorant of the true 
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meaning of this concentration of her whole life in his which 
to hor seeined simplent gratitude. 

He had been much loved by many women; men of his ' 
type ever are #0; many a woman of the world had been 
atung by his listless cha or beguiled by his indolent 
wooing, into a passion that had become the one real, vital, 
undying thing 1m all her artificial existence. Many a young 
girl, like poor Nellie, had spent on him all the freshness 
and fervour of her heart in a worship wen merely by some 
gentle, careless word, or some kindly glarce from those eyes 
commonly so cold and weary, in which he had meant no 
more than a man means when he gives a caress to a playful 
horse. But although far and wide he had awakened more 
love than he ever needed or heeded, he had not ever been 
loved as he was now by this creature vho owed all to him; 
this poct who had all the strength and the elevation of 
genius, this child who had all the innocence and trustfulness 
of infancy. To few men is it given to be thus loved, with a 
Jove in which the mind bears as great and pure a part as 
the heart, and the intelligence is centred no less than the 
passions. 

Jt was a jewel of price which fell in his: path, and often I 
wondered whether he would tread it down in the earth at 
the last beneath his foot, or whether be ‘would raise it up 
as he went, and cherish it in safety in his breast. 

Sometimes I thought that the mists of the sins and the 
paticties of the world were still so darkly abovt him that he 
saw not its yaluc, and would erush it carelessly in mere 
negligence: and at others I thought that he knew ita 
beauty so well that he deemed his own hand not unsullied 
enough ever to touch and to take it. 

The world held him closely: he had been with it and of 
it so Jong ; be was so deeply steeped in its tired, sceptical, 
gay, dissolute temper; he had so longed learned to think 
with at that nothing was desirable save the distraction of 
the immediate moment, and the banishment of all emoticnal 
weakness. 

But the world could not wholly absorb a man to whom, in 
the years of his youth, a lofty ambition had murmured its 
dreams, and an ideal love had shadowed its meaning. The 
ambition had died, stifled by pleasure ; the ideal had been 
forgotten, supplanted by the senses, But sometimes f 
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thought that, when he gazed in the soul-lit eyes of Gladys, 

,and heard the eloquence of her poctic thoughts, both the 
dreams and the faiths of his boyhood came back to him, and 
that he no longer sought an intrigue, an idleness, a selfish 
indulecnee, a plaything for the passions, but at last also— 
loved. And loved at length so well, that he denied desire 
and restrained passion. 

Meanwhile—whilgt this struggle hid its violence in his 
proud silent heart, and this self-negation was covered by 
his proven armour of careless and caustic indifference—all 
his familiar friends had, of course, decided for him that he 
was a libertine, successful as usual, and that she was a 
toy for whom he showed somewhat more gentleness than 
common. : 

Indeed I often wonder to hear the complaints that are 
made as to the slightness and scarce sincerities of the friend- 
ship of this day. 

t know not why you complain; there was surely never 
an era when your frichds'took more artive interest in the 
discussion and digposal of your affairs, or took more trouble 
to ensure that the,very worst possible should be said of you. 

What more can you want? I assure you that society 
thinks much bettersof you the more evil it deems you. They 
called him now fearfully immoral, and respected him: if 
they had been told the trath and been brought to believe 
it, they would have certainly thought him a fool or a mad- 
man, and he would have sunk in their estimation ac- 
cordingly. 

When any of this that they said of himself drifted home 
to him he smiled; he was a man of the world: but now and 
then when he was alone he ceased for a moment to be a man 
of the world, and then his teeth clenched and his eyes 
darkened—because he thought of her. 

‘Good God! what a society we live in, in which a 
woman’s innocence is a thing incredible!’ he said once in a 
rare moment of impulsive utterance to his friend Denzil. 

‘Nay,’ said Denzil with a smile that had all the bitterness 
of his dead love in it, ‘let her lose her innocence, and she 
will find champions enough !’ 

Is the saying dark to you who read? Ah, then! you do 
not know society. 

In the same week that the Academy opened I was lying 
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m the sun npon the lawn; the garden of the villa was 
blooming with jonquils and hyacinths; the hawthorntshrab- , 
beries were in their first budding bloom; the birds in the 
conservatory were singing amidst azaleas and camellias, and 
their music came through the open doors. 

All was sweet and sunny; through one of the pretty mul- 
lioned easements 1 saw the luxurious little library within ; 
Gladys sat there, reading at an old lectern; the rich dark 
velvet of her skirts had the colour of a Titian picture; and 
her delicate head seemed painted in gold upon the shadow 
of the deep-hued chamber. Al] was picture-like; all full 
of fragrance; all eloquent of a peace around which gold had 
drawn a charmed circle that pain could not break. 

The roll of the carriages in the streets and roads beyond 
the walls was only dully heard; only pleasantly suggestive 
of the gay and endless life around. 

As J half dreamed and half'slumbered in my calm reverie, 
in my sunlit resting-place,'there came to me Fantreluche ; 
pressing through the bronze scroll-work of the entrance gate 
with the daring independence of her habitual movements. 

She approached inore slowly than was her wont, and I 
saw that her brilhant eyes were for once dim and troubled. 

‘TI have ill-tidings,’ she said simply. { Nellie is dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ 1 could only echo the word dully and stupidly. 

*Yes—you asked me of her so.ne time ago. She is dead 
of cold, and exertion, and fever; brought on by sitting up 
many nights with a little ballet-girl of the Palace Theatre ; 
little Clarice Vaughan, who sickened and died first of a sort 
of low fever, they say.’ 

‘Dead, dead, since when?’ I muttered stupidly still; 
death scemed to me a thing that it was impossible to utter 
in the same breath with the name of that sturdy, rosy, blue- 
eyed young creature, saucy as a boy, blythe as a bird, un- 
tiring as a chamois, the little daunticss dare-devil, who 

‘feared neither man nor woman | 

‘Since an hour ago—only,’ Fanfreluche answered me 
gravely, without a touch of mockery or any caustic word. 
*She was ill but a brief time, 1 think. We were about to 
drive to Hurlingham to-day, when a little tattered boy came 

jap; the grooms pushed him away, but Beltran listened to 
him. He said that Nell Brown was dying, and the ald 
Granny had sent him; would my lord let Nell see him afore 
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she died? they thought she wouldn’t livean hour. Beltran 
swithouf’a word, turned his horses’ heads to that poor place 
where she dwelt. You saw it once? 1 was already in the 
phacton; and descended and followed him as he went 
through the house ; the old woman weeping and wringing 
her hands, and crying sorely because she was all alone in 
the world at eighty years, and moaning out how “ Nellie, as 
wassuch arare good child, if ‘twarn’t for her wild humours, 
had been so wilful and so mad, and had dug her own grave. 
pay all as one wouldy a-tending little Annie Dell, as bf 
been down with fever, and dead and buried mor’n two 
weeks agone.” Beltran answered her with a few words of 
pity and consolation ; and was ushered by her into the little 
chamber where yof once saw Gladys Gerant saved from 
famine—and worse. 

‘ Nellie was stretched upon her little truckle-bed ; the sun 
came in over the roofs, the canary moped in his cage, the 
golden creeper hung withering for want of water; the little 
room was full of ga¥ and*tawdry ribbons, and gauzes, and 
tinsel, and all theerlitter of stage costume. Her eyes were 
closed ; her face had lost all its colour and roundness; there 
was a terrible blue pallor about the mouth. I thought that 
she was dead already ; #6 did he. 

‘He went up to the bed, and stooped over her with a few 
gentle words. His voice seemed to electrify hor; her eyes 
opened suddenly, with a blinded senseless look ; her breath 
came fast and é#tifled. 

*“Do you not know me, Nellie?” he asked her~so 
gently still. “ My poor girl—why not have told us of your 
illness earlier? I had only heard—if I had only 
dreamt—” 

‘She gazed at him with more of comprehension, and @ 
sudden flash came over the grayness of her face that gave 
if once more something of its fresh and rosy hues. 

‘«Tsent—I sent,” she gasped. ‘I don’t know how I 
dared—but you was always so good, my Jord.” 

*** Dare is no word between you and me, Nellie,” he an. 
awered her. ‘‘ You had the courage to stay my hand onee, 
in 8 passion that was making me abrute. I owe you much: 
only tell me how I can pay it.” 

‘Her dull strained eyes, that had lost all their old, smil- 
ing, azure light, looked up at him piteously. She gasped 
for breath—tor speech—once or twice vainly. 
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‘“Tfonly you would have let me help you!” he said to 
her. “But you would never take areas from me—not 
even such influence and interest as I may possess. It is nof 
too late now, you are so young, so strong; I will get you all 
the aid, all the science, that the town holds—” 

‘She interrupted him with a plaintive inotion of her 
bright curly head, that hung so languidly, like a wounded 
bird’s 

‘“T’m as good as dead,” she mutteréd, slowly and feebly ; 
“ ¢lsc—1 wouldn’t have sent—nevery—never! But I want 
to say one word, sir—if you won’t be angered—”’ 

‘“ Say on, Nellie.” 

‘There was an infinite pity in his voice; he had seen death 
often enough to know that the hope:which he had held 
out to her was utterly vain. 

‘Still, with her eyes gazing up at him, so woefully, so 
prayerfully, she spoke her feeble and broken words: 

‘“ 7] wanted to say—lI’ve heard, my lord, all manner of 
evil things of kher—and you. I’ve heard that—that—she 
have come to shame, though it’s a gilded one; and I know 
—Y know—as it’s a lie!” 

‘“ Tt ts a lie.” me 

‘Tiis face was very dark, his voice was very grave, as he 
answered her. : 

‘“]T gaid so!—I said so!” she murmured, her hoarse 
woak voice for the moment ringing with melody and strength 
once more. “I said as she was innocent and pure as any 
little child—hie all they would. And 1 kep’ away from her, 
—because the likes o’ me seen near her couldn’t but do her 
harm ; me being so common, and so ignorant, and so low 
like upon the stage ; and she so beautiful, and so learned, 
and so great a lady, one may say. But—but you know as 
they do say all them things of you and her ?—you know 
what she be thought to be? You know as she'll never be 
cleared of what they talk—never, never, never!” 

‘«T know!” 

*The wooden rail of the chair, on which his hands rested, 
was broken by the clench of them upon it as he spoke. 

‘« But it won't ever be true?” she cried, raising herself 
upon one arin, and conquering for that brief space the 
agonies and the weakness of death. ‘You'll never make 
it true? It don't half matter if it isn’t true. You see— 
you see, sir—it all came through me, her knowing of you 
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first. I don’t think I could lie quiet in my grave if she 
ever lived to curse me for it. And she would cursc me— 
When she came to see as sho was scorned! O, promise me, 
my lord, as she sha’n’t ever have no causo—promise me, 
promise me, she’ll live and die in honour!” 

‘He was sileat awhile; then he gently bowed his head. 

*“T do promise you—so far asin me lies to keep her 
80.”” 

‘Her eyes closed ; her chest heaved. 

‘“ Thank God,” she,murmured. “I never doubted you 
-—J never doubted.” 

‘“Tf you did not, you had a rarer faith than any friend 
Ihold! But, Nellie, speak rather of yourself; tell me what 
I cando for you. My poor child, you shall not die at such 
years as yours!” ; 

: ‘A wan, faint, bitter smile played over her drawn parched 
ips. 

‘« What matter years?” she muttered. “Maybe it’s best. 
I’d have had to go om for ever, act—act—act. And even 
now—I was tired; ,very tired sometimes. Tell her I loved 
her always—will you? Don’t let her think as I'd ceased 
to care—”’ oo 

‘« But tell me something you wish done—for yourself— 
for yourself alone! ”” : ° 

‘He spoke earnestly, urgently: he saw that, with every 
second, sense and thought and sight were dying in her. 

‘“There’s nothing,” she gasped fecbly. ‘“ Perhaps if 
you'd be good enow to keep old Gran from want? She's 
nobody but me; and I couldn’t saye—much.” 

‘He stooped over her tenderly. 

‘« She shall] never need whilst she lives. Is there nothing 
e]Se—nothing ? ”’ 

‘Her curly head drooped more heavily still; her eyes 
looked once more up at him through the dulness and mists 
of death. 

‘“No—no. Ifsobe you wouldn’t mind—put your hand 
once on my forehead; I think I’d dio easier so.” 

‘He stooped lower, and in answer laid his lips softly on 
her brow. 

‘A flush of dreamy warmth drove for one moment the 
ghastly pallor from her face; she trembled from head to 
foot, and her eyes shone witha deep ecstasy ; then—even 
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in that same moment—she shiyerezZ, stretched her limbs 
out, and died. ‘ ; 

‘He stood beside her, with his head bowed and his eyes 
dim; he, whom the world deems callous to all pain and in- 
different to all tenderness, was touched to the freart by this 
simple, pure, unspoken love that had beer! borne him, all 
unasked and unrecompensed, so long and sosilently by this 
little untutored, careless, audacious child of the populace, 
who had shown her lithe form and her fair face to the public 
gaze for the wage of his coin. ' 

‘The sun shone in over the roofs; the bird in its cage 
began a low tremulous song; the murmur of all the crowded 
strects cume up upon the silence; and Nellic lay there dead ; 
—-the light upon her curly hair, and on her mouth the smile 
that had come there at his touch. 

‘Ah, my dear!’ said Fanfreluche, as she ceased her story, 
with a half-soft and half-sardonic sadness, ‘she was but a 
little, ignorant, common player, who made but three ;®unds* 
a week, and who talked the slate of the streets, and who 
thonght shrimps and tea a meal for the yods, and who made 
up her own dresses with her own hands, out of tinsel and 
tarlutanes and trumperies, and who knew no better than to 
follow the blind dumb instincts of+rood that, self-sown and, 
uncultured, lived in her—God knows how !—ag the hare- 
bells, with the dew on them, wil live amidst the rank coarse 
grass of graveyards. She was but a poor little player, who 
md tried to be honest where all was corruption, who had 
tried to walk straightly where all ways were crooked. So 
she died to-day in a garret, my dear; and—have you heard 
that the young Lord of Isla has bought his wife an estate 
in the south that covers nearly one half of its county?’ | 

* * * * * « 

The night of Nellie’s death there was a late card party in 
his rooms. J had strayed there, and stayed with Fanfre- 
luche. There were none but men; they played long and 
gamed high; it was the rule in his set. It was almost 
morning when they broke up, and went on their ways. 
Denzil remained behind them. He had strolled away to 
the great piano, and was playing quaint, dreamy fragments 
of various melodies, whilst he smoked. 

«Go on,’ said his friend briefly, where he lay stretched on 
a couch by the hcarth, and Denzil obeyed. 
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The grey smoke-clouds circled round them, as the dull 
vapour of*satiety had drifted around all their pleasures and 
passions ; the waves of sound rolled through the silenee in 
soft, sad, weirdly cloguence; Beltran never stirred, he was 
lost in thought, Denzil rose and came to the hearth. 

‘What are you thinking of ?’ he asked. 

‘Your music.’ 

‘No doubt! But besides?’ 

* Besides,’ echoed Beltran slowly, as he raised himself and 
stood erect. ‘ Well, besides—I was wondcring whether 
Ceesar was true to his Order when he said that it was not 
enough for his wife to be pure, since sho was not also above 
public suspicion; or whether he was but a cowardly cur, 
who cloaked social tiindity in a grand period, and shrank 
le the mud pellets of social opinion, Which was it— 
eh?’ 

Denzil looked at him quickly: ‘ You mean—? ’ 

‘Il mean—that 1 must either be traitor to my race or 
traitor toa woman. J?am tindccided which to select. Wo- 
blesse oblige. 1t is an admirable erced, only a little unsatis- 
factory when it points two diametrically opposite ways. 
Get out with you ;—it 1s late. Good-night!’ 

When his friend was gone,he paced to and fro the length 
of the chambers. ° 

‘Am I a brute or a fool,’ he muttered, ‘ when I know the 
purity of that perfect life ?’ 

And he walked to and fro, to and fro, in that ccaseless, 
resticss measure, till the sunrise glowed ruddily through 
the closed shutters. 

As at length he passed to his bed he paused a moment 
before another portrait ; a portrait of age, not of youth,— 
but of age in all its noblest benignity, its most venerable 
beauty. It was the portrait of his dead mother. 

‘The House might deem itself sullied; but you would 
not, were you living,’ he murmured. Then he went and 
threw himself on his bed, and slept as the sun rose. His 
rest was troubled, and on his face in bis dreams there were 
the shadows of sleepless passions, 


CHAPTER XL. 
‘ @ITHA.’ 


‘IF this play should succced it will be a triumph of true 
art,’ said another critical writer to Dudley Moore, on the 
eve of a fresh play at the Coronet Theatre. 

That great personage tapped his Louis-Quinze snuff-box 
with some impatience. 

‘Pardon me, but it 1s not possible to have Art at all on 
the stage. Artis a pure idealism. You can have it ina 
statue, a melody, a poem; but you cannot have it on the 
stage, which is at its highest but a graphic realism. The 
very finest acting is only fine im proportion as it is an 
exact reproduction of physical life. Low, then, can it be 
art, which ix only great in proportion as it escapes from 
the physical life into the spiritual 2? 

‘But may not dramatic art escape thither also P’ asked 
the critic, who was young and deferred to him. 

‘Impossible, sir. It is shackled with all the forms of 
earth, and—worse still—with all its, shams and common- 
places. When we read Of¢hétlo, we only behold the tem- 
pest of the passions and the wreck of a great soul; but 
when we sce Othello, we are affronted by the colour of the 
Moor’s skin, and we are brought face to fuce with the vul- 
garities of the bolster !’ 

‘Then there is no use in a stage at all ?’ 

‘Lam not prepared to conclude that. It 1s agreeable to 
a vast number of people: asa Frith or an O’Neil is acree- 
able to a vast number of people to whom an Ary Scheiter 
or a Delaroche would be unintelligible. It is better, per- 
haps, that this vast number should look at Friths and 
O'Neils than that they should never look on any painting 
at all. Now, the stage paints rudely, often tawdrily; still 
it does paint. Itis better than nothing. I take it that 
the excellence, as the end, of histrionic art is to tray, 
to the minda of the many, poetic conceptions which, with- 
out such realistic rendering, would remain unknown and 
impalpable to all save the tew. Histrionic art is at its 
greatest only when it is the follower and the interpreter of 
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literature ; the actor translates the poet’s mennings into the 
common tongue that is understood of the people. But how 
many on the miserable stage of this country have ever had 
either humility to perceive, or capability to achieve, this?’ 

The other critic smiled. 

‘I imagine nog one in our day. Their view of their pro- 
fession is similar to Mrs. Delamere’s, when Max Moncrief 
wrote that sparkling comedy for her. ‘“ My dear,” she said 
to him, “ why did youetrouble yourself to put all that wit 
and sense into it? We didn’t want ¢haf. I shall wear all 
my diamonds, and I have ordered three splendid new 
dresses !”’ 

Dudley Moore laughed curtly. 

‘That is Delamere guz bouts de ses ongles. Our stage is 
but an asylum for men aho are tired of sitting on clerks’ 
stools, and women who are tired of using a seamstress’s 
scissors. Yet such a stage as this we passively perinit to 
be Jauded by our public writers, while we inanely chatter of 
the decadence of tastaa Gpod God! we might with as 
much justice make the House of Commons a cage for 500 
parrots and apes, anf complain of the decadence of oratery 
and of statecraft! And, indeed,’ he added with a grim 
chuckle, ‘ the parrots and apes would more nearly resemble 
the politicians they would displace than do thg players of 
our day resemble the art which they affect to represent.’ 

The eyes of the younger critic went to the figure of 
Gladys. 7 

‘Surely she has genius ? ’ he murmured ; ‘ you have your. 
self said so.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Dudley Moore very curtly, ‘ I have said so cer- 
tainly ; though what men say of a lovely woman is generally 
to be taken with a pinch of salt! But because acting is 
not art, it docs not follow that an actor or an actress may 
not, here and there, be an artist. The great player is like 
the great orator—half a poet.’ 

It was a few days previous to that pleasant water-party 
that the mighty magister spoke thus, at a morning rehearsal 
which he had deigned to attend—the rehearsal of a new and 
picturesque play, which had been written for her by a 
scholarly and famous author, and cast in those old poetic 
and geroic oulds which had been broken into poteherds 
under the wrow-bars of the felons, and the wheels of the 
gtreet-cabs, of the modern drama. 
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The play was indecd franght with many perils. To com 
mence with, it read so well in the closet, that it was almost 
¢ertam it must go ill on the boards; farther, it was cast i 
a bygene time—the Saxon time of England—and was 
penetrated with the high and simple spirit of that dead 
age. 

It was slight of structure, inasmuch as the writer— 
wiscly doubtful of the powers of the herd of men ang 
women who, calling themselves artists, and receiving higk 
wage In your capital, would be hissed off the boards of arg 
minor provineial town of France or Italy—had centred ak 
the strength, pathos, and sustaining power of the piece on 
the one central figure—a woman. Of course, this absorp- 
tion of all interest into one focus was not artistically sym- 
metrical; but what is a poct to Jo when he writes fora 
stage whereon the actors deciatm with the accent of Cock- 
signe, and move with the grace of wooden fartoccins 7? His 
noblest diction will, he knows, halt in false quantities 
through ne fault of his owu;.and the supreme art of the 
listrion—the art of gesture—will, he knows hkewise, be 
either unattempted or caricatured. 

With these difficulties before him, le bad cast almost the 
whole burden of his dramatic creation on the one woman in 
whose hands he felt that sucha trust was safe. 

He was sensible of the offences of his play; he was aware 
that it was harmonious in treatment, subdued in colour, calm 
tm action, pandering nowise either to the prejudices or the 
puerilities of the multitude; and yet it was hoped that all 
these offences might be pardoned to it through—not her 
genius, for genius alone is a rococo thing, who speaks in 
archaisms—but through the fashion of Gladys Gerant, 

Besides, it was to be made a gorgeous spectacle; and it 
was trusted that in the splendid series of pictures, and the 
masses of men brought on in its groupings of camp and 
castle, monastery and witenagemot, the publie would be for 
once induced to pardon intellect in the dialogues and nobility 
1 the passions. 

‘Utterly unfitted for the present stage,’ said Dudley 
Moore, when the play was accepted after a noon reading of 
it at the theatre. ‘Utterly! But it is just possible that 
# you smother the sense of it under a weight of gorgeous 
decoration ; that if you diggrace its classic treatment by @ 
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quantity of barbaric magnificence, such as the age it is 
tast in can afford; if you get some novel effect in moon- 
ficht or sn water, and give two set scenes to each act, call- 
the them tableaux, you may contrive, by dazzling the sight 
the audience, to make them pardon their being asked to 
sit out a work of eloquence and of sense. Indeed, if you 
gould introduce'a jongleur or mumming scene midway, and 
get that new conjuror, who is Booming miracles at the 
gyptian Hall, to appear in it with his bouquets and ser- 
penta, the piece might not perhaps quite ruin you ; it might 
even keep the boards fsr a month.’ 

These sarcastic counsels had been followed seriously—all, 
indeed, except the adoption of the jugeler—and the play 
was magnificently put upon the stave in a series of exquisite 
historic pictures, carefully compiled from Holinshed and 
Sharon er, Guillaume de Poitiers and the Roman De 
Rou. 

‘ft will ruin you,’ they said to Beltran, who laughed in 
‘his negligent fashion. 

‘When one is to break one’s neck, it don’t much matter 
whether it’s over a five-bar or 4 six, that I can see.” And 
with the inborn recklessness that was covered under his 
quiet manner, he’spared no cost accordingly. 

So the play was to,be pat forth with the springtide of the 
year, and its various scenes—the encampment? the abbey, 
the vast untouched forests, the gathering of the monks for 
vespers, the noontide ficht by the ford over the sumpter 
mules, the feasts*of the Eorldermen in their Mead THatls— 
all were to afford spectacles that would to the uttermost 
serve to mduce the public to pardon the startling heresies 
of meaning and of feeling in the words that were uttered. 
The scene-painter’s skill had been strained to the farthest 
to’ purchase forgiveness of the poet’s presence. 

f you perfectly occupy the eyes of a London playgoer, 
he will not resent, because he will not note, that yon offend 
his ear with the dead languages of eloquence and sense. 
Perhaps he may regret that such fine groupmg and charm- 
ing ‘sets’ are not more worthily wedded to some punnin 
doggerel; bat he will not resent actively, though he will 
fonbtless feel that he has scarcely had all he should have 
gia .0r 18 money. 

moreover, this play was prepared 
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young April weeks, when first on men’s lips came the 
rumours of the picture of the Cupbearer of Yortigern. 
Those who had seen it in the studio spoke widely of it !n 
language that awoke interest and curiosity; and the por- 
trait had scarce been revealed to the general public when 
the play of Githa was put forth, and it was known that she 
would appear in the old Saxon garb that was worn by thé 
daughter of Hengist. 

A trifle like this goes far to arouse and to rivet public 
attention ; and served, amongst others, to make the town 
ready, and even willing, to excuse the mistake which had 
chosen an author in lieu of an adapter, a poem in the place 
of a police report. 

The first representation was appointed for the day that 
followed on Nellie’s death. Of that death he did not tell 
her: and it was too obscure for public rumour or record to 
take it to her ear. A little dancing-girl—one out of hun- 
dreds—worth nothing when the lissom energy was once out 
of her limbs, what name could ghe leave ? hat moment 
of recollection could the busy world give her ? 

He knew that he must tell her sooner or later, but he 
shrank—with that kind of tender cowardiee which so pecu- 
liarly belongs to men who are for themselves sternest, 
hardest, and least apt to fear—-from wounding in any wa 
this heart that had known so much of sorrow in its child- 
hood, and had only so lately basked in joy. He withheld 
from her all things that could pain her, with an excess of 
care that had its perils for her ; for, 80 perfect did this life 
seem in which she dwelt, that insensibly she grew to believe 
that its beauty must endure, shadowless, for ever; and in- 
sensibly, in her trust in him, she lost the strength and 
self-reliance that she had once possessed amidst adversity. 

When her brief life had been but a little frail field- 
blossom, Jeft desolate on the crumbled walls of a fallen 
house, to bear night and storm as best it should, and to be 
blown on by all rude winds of heaven, it had been steadfast 
and unblanched. But now that it was a hothouse flower, 
guarded from every chilling breath, and environed with 

erpetual sunlight ; now—I sometimes feared that it would 
bicak and perish at the first rough touch—wither in the 
first lone hour of midnight. 

‘You are not afraid of your powers to-night ?’ he asked 
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her in the afternoon of this day on which Githa was first 
to be gifen to the world. 
She smiled in his eyes. 
‘When you tell me to be afraid I will be,—not until 
then.’ 

- The trustful words smote his conscience; if he dealt 
truly with her—truly as he had promised to the dead girl 
—would he not bid ber be ‘afraid’ now? Afraid, not of 
herself, but of him? I saw this thought told in his eyes. 

‘Do not depend so much upon me,’ he said gently and 
sadly. ‘You are a poet; you are an artist; you have 
genius ; you must not rest your nobler existence on such a 
useless and prosaic life as mine. 1am no poet, Gladys; I 
am only a tired, selfish, good-for-nought man of the world.’ 

She smiled still; that beautiful serene smile of divinest 
faith, 

‘It’s ever the noblest who most undervalue themselves, 

’ she said simply. 

‘O, child, I have ndenobility!’ he said, with a quick, im- 
patient sigh. If you knew me as I am you would hate me.’ 

‘7 /’—it was only that one word she uttered, but in it 
there were all the glorious incredulity of a love which could 
never harbour credence’ of a atain on its idvl, and-—yet 
higher than this—the grandeur of a love Which even if 
forced to condemn in judgment, would only still cleave the 
closer in tenderness. He looked at her and was silent; 
he had not the heart—what man would havo it?—to 
shatter that exquisite, pure, untroubled faith in him. 
Perhaps also he thought— 


‘ Almost thou makest me that which thou dost believe me.’ 


that night was the first night of Githa. When the people 
came to its representation they were a little uncasy at the 
period in which the play was cast, and at the name of its 
author, which was of classic and scholarly repute. But the 
grand art de plaire had been long studied at this house; and 
@ reassuring consolation had been prepared for them in a 
new drop-scene, which represented Dufresny in his Garden 
of Roses. 

I do not suppose that many of them knew who Dufresny 
was: but the ruse-garden was charmingly painted, and the 
handsome grandson of la plus fratche rose dg mon parterre 

24 
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was in his court suit and his lace ruffles: and these we 
know—to those who don’t wear them—always seem sng- 
gestive of much elegance and amusement. ° 

The play opened with a gorgenas festival scene, of the 
Saxon Pianos with their purple peacock-broidered robes, 
their harpists, their skins of wolf and bear, their golden 
chalices, their rough and riotous revelry. This charmed’ 
the assembled house as a mere spectacle, and when, later, 
Gladys swept across the stage, with ber slow, soft, haughty 

race, and her white, purple-broidered robe, and her dark, 
ustrous, grave eyes gazing from under the golden fringe 
of her hair, they were in no mood to grudge her one iota of 
the triumph she might win. 

And that triumph was great. Until now she had been 
but a gifted actress of extreme youth, for whom high 
patronage and favouring circumstance had done so much 
that it was almost a guestion if they had not done all. But 
with this night they Snow that by her voice genius alone , 
had spoken. 

ien the first two acts were over, friends and critics 
ressed cagerly around her. She bent her head with a 
dreamy smile: she was too truly an artist not to shrink 
from the language of flattery when it jarred on the conse- 
cration of her thoughts, the passion of her art. 

Beltran scarcely spoke: but when her eyes met his she 
had the only tribute, the only answer, for which she cared. 

Dudley Moore addressed her almost with emotion. 

‘You prove what none save fools—but many fools—- 
doubt,’ he said to her. ‘You prove that the public can no 
more refuse to obey the influence of genius, than the tides 
can refuse to obey the laws of their dux and their reflux.’ 

And he was right. ‘ 

Breathed through her, shadowed forth by her, having in 
her all its vital yet spiritualised being, the vague dreams of 
the poet took life and became as Interpreted by her 
voice, her eyes, her eloquence, her gestures, the shadowy 
fancy of the writer became a living creature, pure as the 
dew, generous as the sun, innocent as the blossom, grand 
as the tempest. 

And the listless, ironical, surfeited, debased mental temper 
of the world of this your day was enthralled and subdued 
by an incarnation se unlike to itself, s0 far removed from 
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its own narrowed passions and its own venal materialism, 
and yet which had reality within it, because it had the 
ereatn@ss, the truth, and the divine fire which can be evoked 
from your human nature in its highest forms and in its 
noblest moments—which, indeed, aro rare, and found only 
in your impulses of heroism, in your hours of self sacrifice, 
but yet, though thus rare, still are existent. 

What is beyond all humanity ever fails to move it; it i 
the reason why all the religions of your earth are things o 
the lip, which scarecly influence the lifo: it is what remains 
human, yet is humanenly in the highest senso, and by the 
decpest woe, that can sway your hearts as the winds the 
reeds. 

It is scarce too much to say that sucha creation was this 
which the mind of *the poct had conecived, and which the 
living powcr of the actress placed visibly before the dimmer 
eyes and the grosser intelligence of those who, without her, 
would have missed its meaning. 

Thero were, cold cynics there whose eyes were dim with 
tears; there were ftiwvoléus women there whose tongues 
were hushed and whose.fans were atill ; there was a fashion- 
able throng there that wae forced to feel, that’was compcl- 
led to honour, that’forgot to be inane, and did not dare to 
eavil or to sneer. , °° | 

Do you; imagine that a corrupt age cannot revere, that 
an artificial age cannot bestirred by truth, that an abject 
age cannot rise to comprehension under the compelling 
force of genius?—you are wrong to doubt. Was it not 
the vilest of tho pagan ages that gave credence, and foot- 
ee tenure, to the faiths and the philosophics of 

au 

Even as men are to the kine of the fields, so is genius to 
fren. when its eyes are on them they dare not refuse to 
ebey, even if they obcy in fear and in hatrod. Stono it in 
the dart they will, indecd—because men are oftentimes 
lower than the beasts of stall and sty. 

When the end had come, and the pent-up emotions of the 
spectators had found their vent in tumults of applause, in 

re of homage, the triumph that she had won was no 
ephemeral glorification of a fair woman, but was the in- 
voluntary witness borne by a multitude to power that kad 
vanquished it. 2u2 
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As she left the stage for the last time, the echoes of the 
vociferations that still called for her, from an audierce never 
weary of belholding her, were yet resounding through the 
house. Here face was very pale; her eyes were heavy ; on 
all her beauty there was a look of languor, of exhaustion, 
of profound sadness: the forces whereby getius moves the. 
people ever recoil upon itself. 

The story of the swan’s song in death may be a fable, 
doubtless ; yet it is true in allegory of the suffering where- 
from is drawn the melodies that thrill the souls of men. 

She turned with almost a shudder of distaste from the 
congratulations around her. 

‘Let me go away; let me go home,’ she murmured to 
her friend as he stood by her. ‘I could not bear the laugh- 
ter—the flattery—in the room to-nifht.’ 

He Jed her almost in silence from the house. 

It was a still, clear, moonlicht night; above the narrow 
street on which the side door opened the stars were shining ; : 
it seemed strangely cool and calm afte. the crashing plaudits 
with which the theatre had re-echoed. , 

In that soft shadowy light her eyes met his. A quick 
shudder ran through him. ans 

‘O God,’ he muttered half aloud, ‘ that the world and I 
were worthior of you !’ ° 

A sigh stirred her lips as she.answered him: 

‘But for you what could the world have known of me P’ 

Her face was white as death; her eyes Were languid with 
fatigue; the suffering which 1s ever the tribute that genius 

ays for its sovereignty was upon her; but as the moon- 
Poht fell on her uncovered head, with the golden gleam of 
its hair, her loveliness was greater than in her proudest 
hours. He looked at her, then led her to her carriage; Be 
paused a moment irresolute, then for the first time entered 
it also. . 

As he sank beside her, his hands touched hers; his lips 
sought herr; he drew her to his embrace in the first impulse 
of passion that had ever escaped him. 

Guivering and mute, she rested in his arms, and hid her 
face upon his breast. The high courage, the poetic strength, 
the eloquent powers wherewith a moment earlier she had 
swayed the crowd, forsook her; and the woman whose di- 
vine gifts had held a multitude in servitude shrank weeping 
to him like a tired child. 
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The swift horses swept fast through the mght, flying fleet 
as the moments. 

* In the silence I could hear the loud hard beating of his 
heart; in the dusky gleam of the lamp 1 could see that his 
eyelids were wet with tears. 

Brokenly, breathlessly, she sobbed as a child sobs on its 
mother’s bosom. The proud, passionate strength of a 
woman breaks ever thus into weakness when the hour that 
needed the strength*has passed by. He let it have its way, 
waiting patiently itg exhaustion; but his arms pressed 
closer and closer around her, and his kisses burned upon 
her trembling lips. 

When the carriage paused at length before her home, she 
broke from him, and fied swiftly through the leafy shadowy 
ways of her garden ifito the chambers of the hou-e. He 
followed her rapidly into the little fragrant, velvet-hung 
room that served her as a study. 

The lights were burning low, the air was heavy with many 
flowers, the casementa were still open to the balmy spring 
nivht. ‘ . 

She stood upon the hearth, her hands pressed upon her 
breast; her face tfow deathly pale, now flushing scarlet ; 
her mouth quivering with swift breathless sighs, half terror 
and half rapture ; fer cyeg dilated with starthed fear, like a 
roused deer’s, yet lustrous with an unutterable tenderness, 
an unutterable glory. 

‘Leave me—dcave me!’ she murmured brokenly, ‘I am 
base in your sight—I am worthicss—for ever!’ 

For to her pure lofty instinct, to her innocence reared in 
simple stern creeds, which held honour a thing that a touch 
could attaint it, it seemed to her that he must have scorned 
her utterly ere ever he had sought her thus with the wild- 
ness of love: it seemed to her that because his kisses had 
burned thus on her, she must be cebased in his eyes and 
her own for evermore. And yet with all this, beyond all 
«his, there reigned over her her belief in him as the law of 
her life, the lurer of her fate, the saviour of her existence; 
and there stirred in her, imperious and exulting, the sweet, 
ae tumultuous madness of the woman who loves and is 
oved. 

He stood before her silent. His face was dark with 
riotous passion held hard in curb, yet it was changed to a 
surpassing softness and reverence. i 
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Tfo stood silent a while; how tempted, how assailed, his 
own heart alone ever knew. e - 

Then his hands touched her and drew her to him, and his 
eyes gazed into hers. 

‘ But—as my wife ?’ 

Those bricf broken words were all he said; it was his 
life, his honour, his world, the fame of his race, the repute 
of his name, that he gave her. Great gifts need slight 
phrase. 


CHAPTER XLI 


BLAIN. 


Wit a day or two from that time he married her, by 
those special Jaws which ean be convened by gold. 

In the humility of her intense love«she had resisted him; 
she had pleaded that she was not worthy ; she had entreated 
him to pause. But she could not withstand the force of 
his persuasion and the yielding of her own heart. And she 
became his wife. ae 

Denzil and old Margett were the only witnesses of the 
marriage, and for a while no others knew it. Lis fortune 
was 80 ciose to ruin, his affairs were so deeply entangled, 
that the declaration of such a union at that moment was 
impossible. So—bitterly against his will—he let her re- 
main on his stage a while, and the town was left in igno- 
rance of the relation that he bore tu her. 

Perhaps the tie had greater sweetness to them both be- 
cause thus untold; the ecstasies of passion seemed yet 
more exquisite because seized from the midst of the world’s 
brilhances and levities. When their eves met across the 
crowded theatre, their secret was dearer because unprotaned 
by publicity ; when the laughter and guiety of others were 
shane them, their hearts thrilled at a chance word or a 
chance touch from each other, with purer rapture because 
their secret was unguessed. 

Pshaw! Why need I dwell on what no words can paint 

They loved ; they were undivided. In that brief phrase 


the uttermost oe of life’s one perfect joy is told. 
The hours fled apace. The spring grew into summoy 
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and the summer grew languid with odorous heat. Three 

months grifted by ; months filled, for her, with colour, with 

thelody, with public homage, with brilliant scenes of plea-- 
pure, with swect, dreamy days in the heart of blossoming 

woods, with hours of proud eloquence and lofty triumph, 

with the voluptuous trances of passion, and with the divine 

‘visions of love. 

The last nights came, on which alone the public would 
ever behold her. With the height of summer the theatre 
closed: she loved the art which she followed; but his will 
was her law, and he had forbade her ever again to give the 
loveliness that was his to the eyes of a multitude. To go 
seaward awhile; to wander in those southern and eastern 
lands of which her dright fancy had dreamed, and whilst 
absent, to let the knowledge of his marriage be given to 
the world, was the future he promised her: there were 
now but six nights left betwixt that promise and its fulfil 

e ment. 

On one of those nights there came to the royal place in 
the theatre a woman who took her seat there as though she 
were in truth a sovereign, her bosom and her hair blazing 
with the deepest-lustre of sapphires, her fan flashing thou. 
sands of smal] diamondg.in the light each time it stirred , 
her great, slumbroub, brown eyes watching the stage in- 
cessantly with a scornful langhter just stealing under their 
heavy amorous lids. To and from her box there passed 
continually half the ‘gilded youth’ of the town; at the 
back of it, timidly hiding in the shadow like a chidden child, 
was a boy of ruddy cheek and simple air, who started now 
and again like a shy frightened hare: none noticed him; 
all passed him; he was her husband. 

1: shuddered as I saw: it was the afme face that had 
glowed from the canvas of ths Cléopatre. 

She spoke little: people would have said that she was 
devoted to the stage. She sat there 4lmost motionless, 
gorgeous in the glare, nothing moving but those great dusky 
sleepy eyes, that glanced hither and thither over the house 
under their drooping lids. 

Many present knew that her thoughts must be with the 
time when she, who sat there in her pomp and pride, had 
sbown her half-nude beauty to the populace in the lowest 
pastime of the mime. : 
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L alone knew that her thoughts might drift back to a 
still further season, when she who sat there, covered with 
jewels that were heirlooms, had envied the strolling’ players 
of the village-booth their spangles and their gewgaws. 

Whenever Gladys was upon the stage this one pazer 
never withdrew her eyes from it, and they lost their 
laughter, and grew cold, intent, studious. ° 

Wider contrast she could scarce behold to herself any- 
where on earth, Perchance she felt it, for I saw her brow 
lower, and her red full lips tighten as though with a quicker 
drawn breath. 

It might be that she felt—even as others did—that before 
this lofty, poetic, soul-lit loveliness her own voluptuous 
splendour was hard, sensual, earthly; for, look up from the 
diamond to the planet, what will you then see of heaven in 
the gem P ; 

For me, I trembled as I saw that baneful presence there. 

Looking on her as she watched thus, I thought of a 
glittering, jewelled, ruby-orbed snake, reared motionless to 
watch the grace of a jithe-limbed, soft-vyed, and unconscious 
antelope—motionless, but ready to strike. 

‘Did you see that woman's eyes upon meP’ Gladys 
murmured as they drove homeward. ‘She’whom they say 
was “Cléopatre ?””’ ts 

‘ Yes, I saw them,’ he answered simply. 

There were things in his life that he loathed,—now that 
he loved. 

That night in her sleep she moaned with a restless fear 
and awoke trembling. 

‘IT dreamed of that woman!’ she cried; ‘of that woman!’ 

‘My love, my love,’ he murmured, ‘what can harm you, 
dreaming or waking, whilst I live?’ 

And she sighed softly, and fell asleep again on his heart,— 
wontent. 

On the following night he did not come into the theatre 
as usual; she drove homeward immediately that the great 
}lay ended. She seemed anxious at his absence, the more 
so because she had not seen him since the noon of the day ; 
and she sat awhile in her chamber, feeling sleepless and ill 
at ease. 

The night was very hot; the caseme:t stood wide o 
looking out on to a mass cf moonlit myrtle and syringa 
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leaves; the heavy scents of dew-laden roses came up from 
the garden below; it was so stil] that all the starlit peace 
ef some hill-sheltered country might have stretched around, 
rather than the countless roofs of a great city’s fashionable 
outskirts. 

She sat beside the window ; the white folds of some loose 
enégligé floating about her; her rich hair lying on her 
shoulders, gleaming to a dusky gold in the low lamp-light ; 
her throat and chest half bare as the wind stirred her dress ; 
her eyes looking out on to the dark, dewy, still night, with 
those dreams in them that only the happy dream. And her 
happitiess was to her still a thing so breathless, so strange, 
so entrancing. 

A church-clock somewhere without tolled midnight. As 
the last stroke sounded through the hot summer hush of 
the darkness, a man’s step came up the stairs; the door 
opened, and he entered the chamber. She rose and went 
to him, with that beautiful flush and radiance which ever 

"came on her face at his presence; and in his embrace there 
was a strange strength Of passion rather like that of sever- 
ance than of meetihg, 

‘What has chanced ?’ she asked quickly, with the swift 
instinct of love, looking upward to his face, which had lost 
somewhat of its habitual calourlessness and calmness, and 
had warmth, and unrest, and almost eagerness ‘upon it. 

His eyes gleamed darker; and his lips quivered a little as 
he answered her; 

‘This, my love,—that I am rich once more!’ 

Her own eyes prew full of a tender surprise. 

‘Once more! But you have been so always, surely ?’ 

He smiled. 

» My child, I have been nearer to ruin than I cared to 
tell you, or than I care to remember now. For some years 
past I have had the worst sort of poverty, Gladys,—the 
poverty of a man who has rank to uphold, and self-indul- 
gence to satisfy, and who has dissipated his heritage in 

leasures which have palled on him, though he cannot yot 
bine himself to break with them. 1 have been as near 
ruin a8 a man may be whose good name has not been lost 
or jeoparded. But there is no need to think of it now. I 
am rich once more. I can command the world for you!’ 

She looked at him still in wonder: to her he had ever 
seemed even as a god in power and in possession. 
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‘What is your joy, is mine. But for the world,—it is 
here for me,’ she answered him softly; and she prersed bis 
hand to her breast, and bowed her head and rested her lipd 
upon it. 

ite was silent; touched to passionate, dumb emotion. 
This man, whom his world believed indifferent to all tender- | 
ness, and callous to all devotion, felt a measureless grati- 
tude to this creature who loved him for himself alone. 

‘All other women I have known wotld have had but one 
thought—how much my riches may be!’ he muttered as he 
drew her to the coueh beside the open casement, and sank 
down himself beside her. 

‘Tow lovely you are!’ he murmured, as he moved back 
the heavy masses of her hair and watched the soft night 
wind stir amongst her dress, and drew her arms about him 
whilst he told the history of his new-born wealth. 

The tidings had come but that day to him. A distan€ 
relative, old and childless, had Ieft to him the whole accu- 
mulations of a penurious and- soktary life; utterly un- 
looked for, undreamt of, because the dead man was of 
another branch of his family ; one which had ever been at 
variance with the elder and loftier houfse.+ ‘ Because he is 
the head of my race, and becauge he never sought me, 
noticed me, even knew me, thetefore T bequeath, etc.,’ ran 
the strange testament; and the, bequest was one, in lands 
and in gold, to place him amongst the richest and most 
powerful of his Order. ‘ 

To all men such sudden heritage is sweet ; to him, at this 
moment, it was precious, far beyond its actual and social 
worth. He could not utter his thoughts to her, for he had 
never let the phantom of the world’s scorn come before her 
glad and innocent eyes; he had never let the shadow of tht 
world’s wrath fall across her sunlit, flower-sown path. But 
none the less himself did he know that it would need all 
the force of the fulcrum of wealth, all the massive weight 
of a great dignity and a great position, to compel from the 
world to her that world’s honour without which both her 
life and his own would be poisoned and incomplete. 

For, to the man who is proud and of pure lineage, it is 
riot enough that he may know the innocence of his wife to 
be without soil; it is as the very breath of his life, that it 
should be unassailable by living lie or by dead rumour, and 
anapproachablt as the stars on high, d, sooner or later, 
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the woman who learns that she has been suspected by the 
world wilé learn that, however deep her husband’s love, or 
héwever imperishable his trust, there is one galled wound 
‘x his streneth by which a passing touch can force his 
naughticst pride to winee. 

, He knew thise she did not. 

She could not comprehend the source of this vivid re- 
joiciug which moved him at these tidings of his splendid 
wheritance ; but she Yejoiccd with him, in all the sweet 
instinctive sympathies yf love. And yet that humility, 
which ig ever the companion of such love as hers, filled her 
with a vague sad sense of some unworthiness, of some 
unfitness, tor such fortunes as his were. 

‘Perhaps it is not well that 1 should be your wife?’ she 
said softly, whilst her fice grew pale and her breath grew 
still, before that first shadow of a great unknown fear. 
‘My people were poor and obscure; and 1 have followed a 
public art for gain; and when I cease to pursue it, as you 
desire, I shall have nothing of my own. I shuuld not have 
been your wife! There gre 80 many women, great, beauti- 
ful, noble, worthy of your nate: will you never wish that 
one of them—? ‘I cifn only love you, 1 have nothing else to 

ive!’ 7° 

Ife stayed her words with ‘his kisses. ° 

‘O, child! Cannot you geo that, with wealth and the 
world mine, such love is all, lacking, that I need? My 
God! how can I*declare to you my pride in you? How 
shall I make you believe what greatness and what purit 

our genius, your loveliness, your nature, your mind, wi 
trie to mvrace and my name? Stay but three days more, 
Gladys, and the world shall see in what estimate EF hold 
thése, in what honour I hold you.’ 

She sighed, with a deep content. 

‘But will the world honour you for it?’ she asked him, 
with that dim and wistful sense of some unfitness in her- 
self that had but newly touched her, and was still so 
shadowy and so slight. 

‘It shall, my darling.’ 

In another oat the memory returned to her that, ere he 
answered her, he hesitated for a moment; and that, as he 
answered her, his eyes darkened and his brows contracted, 
as with the resolve to encounter, to compel, to, vanquish. 
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But in that moment she only heard the asstrance given ; 
she only felt the clasp of his arms and the touch gf his lips. 

She rested against him long in the deep, sweet, stillness 
of a joy, too sure and too perfect to be broken by words. 

Once only she roused herself and spoke. 

‘Shall I know your friends—your sister—then?’ she 
asked, with that happy light playing in ber eyes, as she 
lifted them to his in the soft obscurity of the night. 

‘] hope so, love.’ 

But 1 heard a short, impatient sigh from him as he 
spoke; and I knew that in his heart he was full sure that 
never would his sister's hand take hers in welcome and in 
friendship. 

Iie was silent some time, his tourh absently carcssing 
the thick and gleaming waves of her hair. He had too true 
a manhood in him, and too haughty a temper, not to be 
ready to proclaim his honour of her to the world with all 
widest and highest publicity, and not to feel, with passion. 
ate sincerity, that pride in her—ip, her innocence, and her 
loveliness, and her genius—which he had avowed. But to 
every man it is bitter to know that the creature he delights 
to honour will be refused all honour Ly the world ; to every 
man docs it strike home, with a hateful pang, that the 
bearer of his name, the owner of his rank, the mother of his 
children, should be breathed on with the breath of libel and 
of imputed shame. 

He knew the world too well not to ‘ully appraise the 
cruel force of its incredulous contempt, its merciless cen- 
sure; he had lived in it too long not to fully foresee the 
humiliations and insolences which it would be beyond all 
power of his to avert from the wowan whom he loved. 
With time, indeed—and riches—he might be able to compel 
for her the lip homage of social respect, and to unclose for 
her the doors of the palaces of his order. But he knew 
that the work would be long—toilsome—and in the end but 
half accomplished. 

For he knew that slander, having once seized on a fait 
name for its prey, does never altogether loose it; but, 
slumbering for a score of years, will yet, when it looks 
dead, have power still to lift its hydra head, and spit poison. 
And so he sat there, thoughtful, weary, and half sad; yet 
with a thrill of old, dauntless, chivalric gladness in him, 
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vecause to him it had now been given to show, at least in 
the world’s sight, how high in honour he himself bad hele 
this life that trusted him with so supreme a faith. 

Morcover, old aspirations stirred in him; old dreams 
arose. 

Sitting there in the still summer night, with the light of 

he stars on the leafaze without and looking down into 
those deep, tender, soul-lit eyes, old fancies of his dead 
youth came to him. ‘With gold, ‘the compeller of men,’ all 
things seemed possible,to him. His wealth would be vast ; 
his ambition meght keep peace with it—a lofty and pure am- 
bition, seeking the welfare and not the suffrage of men: 
eecking to rule and not to use them. 

Of pleasure he hed known every sense and saticty; of 
pee he had known every fury and folly ; of the world he 

ad known every bitter and every beguilement; a brief 
while ago his life had been tired, ruined, reckless, exhausted ; 
*but now—now in this soft midinght hour of summer—the 
frir and noble dreams of his bovhood returned to him, and 
it seemed to him that to give them fruition yet lay in his 
gifts and his destinies. 

‘You are thinking?’ she said, looking up at him whilst 
her arins were about his peck. He smiled, and drooped his 
lips to hers. . 

‘Yes. Iam thinking of the future this day—and you— 
have given me.’ 

And I believe ‘that those dreams abode with him in his 
slumber ; for ever and again 1 saw a smile come on his face, 
as he slept, where the moonlight fell in upun it through the 
dewy foliage that half hid the casement. 

Ah, God, that from some sleep men never awakened ! 


Early on the morrow he left her, compelled by some 
exigencies of his new possessions to be absent in the north 
two days. 

There were but three nights more of her public eareer. 
He would fain have shortened even these ; but the interests 
of many were involved, and with the true soul of the artist 
in her, she parted from her world of art with pain and almost 
with unwillingness; and she elung to these few remaining 
hours in which alone the genius in her would ever uttez 
itself to the multitude, and feel and use its powers. 
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He feared that it would be impossible for him to return 

before midnight of the second day at earliest. Hg left her 

- with singular reluctance, with longing regret, even for se 
short an absence. 

Towards the close of that day she sat alone in her little 
library ; without there was all the glow of a summer evening 
at seven o'clock, but within the violet hues of the roonf 
seomed like twilight. She sat lost in thought; a smile and 
a flush now and then crossing her fuce at some memory ; 
her book had fallen to the floor ; her head was bent ; in her 
bosom some little scarlet love-roses were fastened. 

She did not hear the sound of steps without ; she did not 
even hear the soft slow unclosing of the door, and the sweep 
of a woman’s robes over the velvet of the floor. Lost in 
thought, the deep, sweet, visionary-thoucht of a Jove that 
is half-earthly, half-divine, she did not cven feel that she 
was no more alone. 

The woman paused and looked at her, herself unseen., 
Her great, brown, slumbrous cyes g\ittered like jewels ; her 
ruby mouth curled with a eacl scorn; her teeth set 
slightly, like an animal about to spring.” I know her—thus 
had I seen her, though then obscure of beauty as a diamond 
still dull in its bed of quarts, look thirstily on the tawdr 
treasury of the pedlar’s pack; thus had I scen her in al] 
the haughty insolence of her shameful pomp when she had 
sat in her amber-hung casement, and mocked the poor. 
lowly, stainless life whose innocence and syblimity offended 
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She stood quite still, looking, looking, with the heavy lids 
dropped over her cyes; she was attired for some festival of 
the coming night; jewels glanced at every point upon her ; 
a gold-hued, tropical bird was fastened against her breast,an 
its beak a tlower of diamonds; with that scorn upon her 
mouth, with that gleam beneath her lids, with some gold- 
hued tissue, light as mist, about her, she seemed to me to 
burn with an insufferable brilliancy through the dusk as 
a tiger’s eyeballs may flame through the darkness of an 
eastern night. 

Suddenly Gladys felt, rather than heard or saw;. felt 
that she was watched, and was no more in solitude ; she 
started, turned her head, and sprang to her feet, erect, 

For the moment she waa speechless in surprise; for the 
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moment this woman’s face was strange io her, telling no 
tale, bringing no history. 
» Avice Dare smiled “te she stood. She had come un. 
announced, unaccompanied; admitted doubtless, through 
some bribe of her gold, or some awe that ber rank carried 
with it. : 
+ ‘You know me?’ she said carelessly, ‘I know you. We 
are both on the worid’s stage.’ 

Gladys gazed at har.still silent with amaze; remembrance 
of the sole history that she had heard tangled with this 
woman’s name returning slowly through the confusion of 
her shattered thoughts. 

‘I know you thus much,’ she answered, her clear pure 
tones striking across the harsh voice of her questioner as 
the note of a silver bell may strike across the dissonant 
elangour of brazen cymbals. ‘Thus much,—that your 

resence only is a dishonour, Why do you bring it 

ither ? ’ 

Avice Darc laughed aloud, with caustic insolent ease, and 
for answer sank on to & couch by the hearth, and leaned her 
elbow on her knet, her chin upon her hand, in indolent 
action of familiarity. 

‘Dishonour? are you a fool? I am what all women 
would give their lives dud .souls to be,—now, I eame to 
look at you,—stand more to the light,—so! you are hand- 
some enough!’ ‘ 

Gladys stood erect upon her own hearth, the last glow of 
the sunset falling upon her; her hand rested on tho marble 
shelf, her eyes were dilated with a deepening amazement 
half touched with loathing and with fear. 

She deemed this woman mad. 

. ‘ Whatever be your errand,—say it and depart,’ she made 
answer. ‘Though you now were an empress, not less 
should I hold your life infamy.’ 

Avice Dare laughed once more; with one hand she played 
with the diamond in the mouth of the bird, on the other she 
rested her chin, whilst her slumbrous, ruthless glances 
searched out every trait of fase and of form, of limb and of 
feature, in the living loveliness that faced her. 

‘My errand is to look at you,’ she said curtly. ‘Well, 
you are beautiful, though not in my fashion. You gre a 


gonius, they say. What use is that? J had only good 
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‘looks, and see where Iam! Genius! Pshaw! what de 
they care for that? If you were an ill-favoured wench, 
‘hough you had all the genius of heaven and heil, what 
would it serve you? You might die ina gutter.’ 

The'voice of Gladys, withits proud serene utterance, rang 
ngain across hers: \ 

‘Do you come here to tell me this? It was not worth. 
while. I know nothing of you, save that you have been one 
who destroyed the lives and the souls of men; 1 desire to 
know nomore. I only bid you go.’ 

Avice Dare laughed aloud ; her eyes glittered with a more 
sinister and savage meaning under the weight of their blue- 
veined languid lids, 

‘Destroy the lives and souls of men—know no more of me 
than that! Pshaw! what is that more than to know me— 
a woman? You speak fine and fair. I never did either. 
I am a dullard at their hearts and their learning. But 1 am 
no such fool but what I think,—sometimes. I think what 
fools and what beasts they are: maddened by the red of our ' 
lips and the white of our skins ; ready to sell themselves to 
any devil, if we will only bethcirs when they craze for us; 
flinging away all their gold, and their i win their good 
repute, that we may spurn them, or kick them, or kill them 
as our choice goes. I do think,—sometimes. I think what 
fools and what beasts they are. There is your lover—he 
was mine once.’ 

The face of Gladys grew suddenly white as death; she 
pressed one hand to her heart unconsciously, crushing the 
roses. 

‘Will you go?” she said, calmly still, whilst her teeth 
were tight shut. ‘Or you will force me to summon my 
servants?’ ‘ 

AviceDare bent forward, the golden bird glowmg brighter, 
the diamond in its mouth shining with rosier light, the 
laugh in her eyes growing broader and coarser. 

‘Call whom you like. It is no news to the town, if it be 
news to you. It was only when I left him—left him because 
he was well nigh a beggar, and had dared to taunt me for 
having no talent—it was only then that he gave his theatre 
to you.’ 

‘ His!’ 

She echoed the word unconsciously in the stupor of amaze 
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with which this woman's words had stifled her. Some vague 
shape cf some hideous truth, that loomed out from the gloom 
“of hidden years, was all she had vision left to see. ° 
‘ His,—surely his,—what of that ?’ retorted the sullen, 
scoffing, victorious voice, which in its moments of passion 
, Jost all the finer and purer acccnt of tuition, and lapsed into 
the rude and homely words of its birth-tongue ‘ Hie 
theatre! You knew that well enow. It have always been 
his toy, to set up his fancy of the hour in, and make the 
abies of the world run and stare to see a thing of wonder 
in hig mistress. He’s had it now a many year; and he’ve 
never had one as good in it as me, though he chose to dare 
and gibe me, and to say as I could only do the dancing. 
You were a girl be found in the streets, I’ve heard ?—- 
selling flowers and starving? And you’d a pretty face, 
and he took a liking to it; and he made a—lady—of you f 
It’s his way; and it pays too. Nought draws like a hand- 
some face to the stage. You are an artist, tbey say, and 
God knows what; I agver did nought but dress and dance. 
But the town wag mad about me as you. So was he. I 
pillaged him pretty well; but they do say as how you have 
ruined him out-¢nd-but. A playhouseis apretty toy enough ; 
but it beggars men quick—when we help too! You live 
very quiet, and proud, and innocent-like, they say. Well, 
it seems to pay you high that way; but you chose to talk 
about “infamy ” a second ago. Now I have been honest, 
at least; whileryoun—’ 
Her laugh filled up the pause ; more brutally than by jest 
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Gladys stood erect ; her hand clenched on the marble ; her 
face blanched with a mute breathless disgust; her lipe 
fiumb in her defence. An unutterable horror had seized 
her; in one instant all the truth, so long screened from her 
with such tender hands, was laid bare to her sight as the 
“ash of the lightning lays bare the abyss. 

For the moment she was speechless; her heart beat with 
a slow sickening effort that seemed to drain all strength frum 
her limbs and all life from her veins; her eyes lost sight ; 
her ears lost sound ! a deadly faintness held her in its bonds. 

Avice Dare watched her with a sleepy voluptuous cruel’ 
pleasure ; even as in the old time gone ‘i had seen her watch: 
the lingering torture of a high-couraged, luminous eyed: 
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faleon, caught in a trap in a green beechen bough, and 
atrugepling passionately for freedom, all through tlie houty 
of a burning thirsty summer day, till death released it. 
_ © Your eyes look strange; is this news to you?’ she said 
eoldly. ‘ i gnorance is odd enough, surely. If it is not his 
gold that you live on, whose is it? Does gold grow, like. 

our roses? You were a beggar, without bread, without 
ot , without a hope in the world; vet when you were 
lifted up into riches and ease you never asked = the 
wealth camo that did it! Faugh! what liar durst tell any 
baby such a fable as that?’ ; 

ho foul word roused her hearer like a dagger’s thrust; 

the sickly faintness passed away ; the blood rushed to her 
face in a bright passionate flood ; her eyes flashed fire; her 
whole form grew instinct once more with strength and gra- 
cious pride. 

‘Silence! Silence!’ she cried, with calm contemptuous’ 
command, ‘ What my life is, matters not to you. It can- ‘ 
mot come for judgment to your Vild imaginings. Go, and 
let me forget, if 1 can, that lips so foul as yours have 
ever dared to breathe to me the name honour only second 
to my God’s.’ : 

For one moment the low brutal nature of her antagonist 
was awed and cowed before the grandeur of that noble sim- 
plicity, the purity of that perfect faith; for one moment 
she in whom womanhood was but a base and venal infamy, 
saw by one fleeting vision how great by the divinity of love 
can womanhood become. 7 

With the next instant, the evil in her scoffed to scorh 
that one relenting impulse. 

It has been written that there is not one man without 
some gleam of tenderness and pity ; it is not written that 
there is not one woman. 

Her dusky, sleepy eyes flashed with a sudden stupid 
wonder. | 

‘Is it true?’ she said curtly ; ‘ true, as some say of late, 
that you be his wife ?’ 

Gladys answered nothing, but her face spoke. Where 
she stood, with her hands crossed upon her breast, and her 
eyes gazing spain the sunset light, there was more elo- 
quence than lies in words in that fearless dignity, in that 
conscious gladaess and glory of a life which knew itself 
one with his for ever. 
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Avice Dare laughed alond, gnawing with her ruby lip the 
diamond which the bird bore. 2 
‘So-ho! you have done worse by him than ever I did!’ 
she cried, her hard exultant voice ringing through the soft 
sweet silence of the chamber; ‘I have done it by another 
it’s true. But my dupe is a witless lad, too great a fool to 
know what honour is. But yours!—Nay, hear me out. I 
have little to say, but I'll say that. I know him right weils 
he’s & fool in his gifts, and a devil in his pride. Inke enow 
you've drawn him on ‘to give you even his name, ont of 
pity. ‘But maybe you’ve never thought how you’ve killed 
is pride in him for ever and aye.. Do you know that the 
women of his rank would no more come nigh you than nigh 
meP Do you know that his world will say he has married 
his mistress, and that your sons will be taught, soon or 
late, to blush for their mother? Do you know that to live 
with yoo he must give up his order; and that, though you 
may carry its title, ypu wll never pierce into its ranks P 
I tell you the truth; I’ve done the like myself. But I’ma 
“vile woman,” yoh know; you—you’re an angel of inno- 
cence! Well, you may be; you’ve a fair face, I see; and 
ou hold yourself rarely and loyally. But look you here. 
hen, through you, he is the scorn of friends, and the jest 
of fools; when for you he gives up his old world, and his 
own race; when by you he has children who can be taunted 
by schoolmates,with your name; when for you he lives 
begvared, restless, half’ obscure, shunning the eyes of the 
world because of the stain the world thinks that it sees on 
his scutcheon ; then he will find little choice, I fancy, be- 
tween my “infamy” and your “innocence.” You are his 
wife, no doubt ; your eyes say so, though you stand dumb. 
Well, he will never tell it to you, because he is a gentleman 
born; but as sure as he lives, so sure will the day comé 
when in his soul he will curee you for the selfishness that 
ou cloaked :n purity, for the cruelty that you masked m 
ove. 1ama bad woman; yes, but I was never so base to 
him as you! Tonly took his gold; I never stole his name!’ 
Then, without another word, she passed across the chiith. 
ber, the gleam of her golden tissues flashing on the gldom. 
On the threshold she paused one moment, the brutal 
smile gleaming on her full red lips, 
‘We go to see you act to-night; you wifl scarce ‘be ‘al 
your greatest, I fancy 1° 25° 
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And the door closed on her slow hard mockery of joyless 
Jaughter. : ; 
Gladys stood erect on her own hearth. A mute, breath- 
Jess, numbing horror stole over her face, and blasted the 
light from her eyes, and drained the life from her veins. 
She gave no cry, no sign; she did not move; her eyes still. 
looked out steadfast at the light; and vet, ah, God! to see 
that horror in her face was to behold death seize a living, 
happy, sinless creature in the first fair radiance of its 
beauty, in the first sweet summer of ‘ts years! 
* * * * ®. 

Eight of the evening chimed softly through the silence, 
It was the season when the world claimed her. She had 
flung herself on her knees beside her couch, and still 
kneeled there with her head bowed upon her arms, though 
more than an hour had drifted by since the words of her 
destroyer had echoed through the stillness of that peaceful 

lace. At the sound of the chimes she started, and rose to_ 
Per feet ; she was white as marble; ner breath came in slow 
agonized labour; her eyes had a bewildeved tearless terror 
in them. | 

So brief a while before, a rapture so perfect had environed 
her—a passion so shadowless had entrai.ced her ; and now— 
the whole force of a hideous truth was round her like a web 
of fire. ° 

She knew that in the world’s sight she was a thing dis- 
honoured, and that the reflex of such dishonour was the sole 
dower that she had brought her husband. 

‘To have harmed him—to have harmed him—O, my 
God!’ That was the sole cry that was wrung from her. 
Before her sight, like an abyss on which the lightning plays, 
there spread all the depths of infamy on which she, un- 
witting, had stood in joyous ignorance so long, and all the 
undreamt-of wealth of pity, tenderness, and countless gifts 
that she had owed to him. 

All things were bared before her; she saw herself the 
creature of his alms, the beggar enriched by his mercy, the 
debtor kept in blindness because vision would have shown 
her all her debt. She knew now why all the women of his 
race had held aloof from her ; she knew now why the assur. 
ance of the world’s honour had hesitated on his lips, and 
his promise of it been, not confidence, but defiance. Ever 
in her ignoranee—even when she had deemed herself the 
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creatrix of her fame, and the gainer of her gold-—she had 
eaid ever in her soul, ‘ What shall I render thee, O princely 
giver?’ deeming that the world could never hold fit pay-e 
ment to him. But now—now—she behold the past in all 

its nakedness; and now she knew likewise that her only 

recompense to fim was to take to him, in marriage, the im- 

eputed shame wherewith the world had laden her! With 

all the sweeping cruelty of bitterest truth, the words of her 

enemy had scourged her, till they cut the living flesh of her 

bared heart. 

Without a thought that was reeret, without a dream that 
was fear, without a vision of dishonour that could ever taint 
her, of repentance that could ever assail her, she had lived 
her radiant life until,this hour. And now—now—she knew 
that though she should. live to the extremest years of age, 
she could never undo the evil wherewith she had paid him 
back his good. 

. _Baser and more self-stecped natureg would but have seen 
that, come what would, hey own place as his wife was bo- 

ond challenge and beyond change. But to her the know. 
fede thet the wrong wrought to him could never be undone, 
though ever so passionately he should crave his freedom— 
though ever so wearily ha should Jament his loss—was an 
agony greater than ahy woe or martyrdom she gould herself 
have borne. : 

‘If only he were still free!’ she cried aloud in her tor- 
ture. ‘If only .£ could be his servant—his mistress—his 
dog—so that the world should honour him still!’ 

For to her, in the deep humility of ber passionate grati- 
tude, it seemed that there was nought in herself to recom- 
pense him for his surrender to her of his honour and his 
troth: to her, in the high, pure, stainless creeds of her old 
grave poetic race, it seemed that to have lived upon his 

old, though all unwittingly, and to have been libelled by 
fis world, though all unrightfully, took from her for ever 
all fitness to the place and to the name of his wife. 

She was but a child, still; she was a poet, she had 
the pride of lofty creeds, she had the self-abandonment of 
a love that was absolute in its idolatry; she saw no- 
thing, felt nothing, heeded nothing, save that she was 
shameful in the sight of the world, and that she had paid 
s measureless debt only by acceptance of ss meagureles¢ 
a sacrifice. 
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One thought only folded her in ita poisonous net, aa the 
fire folded Glauce, The thought that she had dishonoured 
him—dishonoured him !—she, who would have give: up h 
‘young life to any torture or to any death, to spare to him 
one moment’s pang, to save to him one breath of scorn! 

It may be, that if in this hour his voice had fallen 
on her ear, his kiss had touched her lips,’ this paroxysm, 
might have passed, this horror might have unloosed her. 
But he was absent: there were none near to counsel or to 
soothe ; she was alone with all this brutal truth that rose 
before her, all this sense of irrevocable ruin brought on 
him by her love. 

And in such an hour she could not reason: she could 
only suffer :—suffer those tortures of hell which on earth 
only come to the innocent. _* 

. a * * * * 

The eighth hour sounded. 

i She started to her feet. She knew that the public waited 
er. . 

‘O God! I cannot go!’ she muvinoured ‘I cannot!’ 

Her head fell on her breast; her white lips gasped for 
air; the crushed roses fell on the ground—dead. 

But that moment passed. She had the courage of the 
soldier ; the endurance of the martyr... Such women have. 
It was the fulfilling of his appointed place; it was the 
execution of his appointed duty. 

On a side-table near there stood a flask of rich amber. 
tinted wine, that he had left there in the early day. By 
sheer instinct she poured it forth, and took deep draughts 
of it; it was rarely that she ever touched wine; its stimu- 
lant revived the warmth in her veins, quickened the dull 
uncertain beating of her heart, Sar her for the hoyr 
to strength and consciousness. 

‘She shall not see me fail,’ she muttered in her teeth. 
‘She shall see what force his love and honour give.’ 

Then she rang and bade them tell her people she w 
ready, and went, with a calm step and all her old grace o 
bearing, to the carriage that already waited at the accus- 
aa. I followed her; she was not sensible of my 
presence. 

The horses flew like the wind; it was already ng t 
.looked up at her face in fear and trembling: it might heve 
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been cut in marble, it was so still, so fixed, so colourless. 
Her eyes still held that look of breathless pain, and her 
eheart, beat so loudly that I could hear the throb of its 
heavy and irregular pulse above the sound of the horses’ 
noofs, and all the manifold and confused noises of the buay 
streets. 

The simple gold of the marriage ring was hidden under 
a weight of othe jewelled circles on her slender hand; she 
drew the jewels $rom it, and looked at it with a strange 
passion, half glory“and half horror. 

It was the sign of ler honour amidst women, it was 
true} but none the less did it seem to her the sign of his 
bondage, of his sacrifice, of Ifis dggradation in the sight of 
the world. . 4 

‘They must not know: they must never know,’ she mur- 
mured: and she put back over it the gemmed rings that 
screened it from others’ eyes. ~ 

What she would do in the future she knew not; she only 
vaguely felt that neyer, by the derision of the world for 
him, should the honour of the world be purchased for herself. 

The carriage flew through the lighted town, in which the 
glare of the gas crossell the lingering light of the glad 


summer evening.  " . » 
It paused before tho familiar place where the world waited 
for her. 


‘If they see that | suficr, they will say evil of him,’ she 
muttered half aloud; and the meditative calm came back 
into her eyes; her colourless mouth wore a proud resolya; 
her head was lifted with a haughty grace: as she passed the 

eople in the passage to go onward to her dressing-cham ber, 
i heard one stranger say to another :—‘ Is that i -headed 
woman the actress? Heavens!—she might be an empress 
by her look !” 

It was later than the appointed hour; the house called 
for her, growing impatient ; there was not a moment to be 
lost. She robed herself hastily, and swept on to the stage 
with slow, graceful, negligent dignity, whilst the homage of 
the crowded theatre rang out again and again in their acclae 
mations of welvolne. 

She lgoked once at the house; there, true to her wards, 
her enemy was throned; seated laughing amidst her cour 
tiers, a8 Faustina sat beneath the purple canopy of the 
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Antonines to watch the gladiatorial show upon the blood- 
steeped sands below. 

bathed in light, and the golden bird in her bosom held his 
diamond in the light, as though in symbol of, the sole wage 
for which the wise amidst womanhood sell Joe. 

Her eyes met those of Gladys; they were full of the same 
merciless exultation, of the same sleepy, brutal, and volup- 
tuous pleasure. As the noble courser angwers to the barbed 
cruelty of the spur, so did the high cqurage of the creature 
that she tortured answer to that tigress’ glance. The blood 
flushed to her face; strength rang in her voice ; eloquence 
and inspiration returned %o her. Sne played with yet more 
consummate art, with yet ziore daunticss genius, than the 
world had ever beheld in her. For she played to justify 
his love; she played to save his honour; she played, not 
for the world, but him. 

I felt a strange fear as I watched her: I knew not why. 

It seemed to me that the force of her self-command was 
too great, the fever of her strength foo high, for the victory 
not to cost her some fa/al price ere it should utterly be won. 

And—at those times when she was no more in the public 
sight, but waited in the solitude of her chamber, my terror 
grew: for that-deathlike whiteness of her face never changed, 
and I could see and hear the Jaboured beating of her heart, 
as though the youth and vital gladness of its pulse were 
ee and suffocated beneath the weight of deadly know- 
ledge. 

et still she moved with a grace so exquisite, witha 
ower so matchless, before the assembled multitude! She 
field them entranced as even she had never held them. 
When their cries rang to the roof, they were no empty or 
careless homage, but the tumultuous fury of a people moved 
to passionate and rapturous emotions. And where her 
enemy sat, with the golden bird nestled in her bosom, and 
the brutal triumph in her eyes, the eyes glanced with furtive 
doubt, and the wicked lips curled with an uneasy smile— 
her prey escaped her; her hate lost its sting. 

The end drew near; the strain was well-nigh over, 

As rhe went once more before the sight of the people I 
knew that the ordeal would soon be passed, the victory be 
a re aa a if—if—she had strength to endure to 


" The amber tissues glowed around her, till she seemed” 
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She went: and the echoes of the public acclamations 
greeting her again rolled in their muffled thander on my ear 
where I waited in the loneliness of her little chamber. > 

Suddenly the door unclosed: Beltran himself entered. 
His return had been earlier than he had deemed possible. 

He glanced yound the empty place, and left it hurriedly: 
I heard his step die away down the long corridors which 
led to the public portion of the house. 

I went forth frémthe chamber, and stole to that familiar 
corner where J so often had tarricd to watch the play of the 
stage, and the srowds of the house. He, I saw, had passed 
amidst the audience, and wag standing in his sister's box 
with his head bent to htr. The,theatre was hushed inl.o 
intense stillness; some womary’s sob, some man’s decp- 
drawn breath, alone quivered on the silence ; the listening 
multitude was held in the trance of sympathy in which 
genius can hold a world at will. © 

She was alone upon the stage; it was that supseme 
moment in the tragedy wherein the woman, whom she 
portrayed, learned thatthe love which she had deemed divine 
as heaven was but a thing of desolation and dishonour. 

She stood enect,» her~hands crossed on her brcast, the 
white folds falling aboyt he~ limbs; the gleam of her hair 
like light above her brow ; her eyes gazing out upon the up- 
turned faces of the crowd heneath her feet with a mute blind 
anguish which chilled them as though they looked on death. 

Her voice thrilled through the house with a strange, 
sweet, unutterable passion in it that brought tears to the 
eyes of those who heard—all meaning of the verse she spoke 
was lost to them, they only felt the meaning of that music 
of the voice, sad as the last sigh of a dying child, passionate 
as the last look of love in eyes that never more will meet 
on earth. 

One alone in all that vast audience—one alone, her 
destroyer—knew what memories were in her thoughts, 
what truth was in her utterance, as the words of the poet 
left her lips: 


‘I thought to give him honour, 
Liberty, fealty, peace—and all fair things 
That make men’s lives divine. And, lo! 

The only dower that I take is shame. 
My arms entwining him will sap his strength, 
My kiss beget disgrace on him. My léve— 


«he only gift I ever had to give—will be 
Dishonour and. corruption in men’s sight. 
The harlot’s jeer, the hired jester’s gibe, 

all the mockery and malison of tongues, 
Will now hoot at him and drag down his name 
a a the foul mire of their public ways. 
And I—I—I, his slave, his love, bis wife, , 
Shall take him moral death and endless iy .amy. 
Ah, God!—’ 

The breath paused on her lips ; the werds were broken and 
ceased; her gaze had fallen upon hiin where he stood 
amidst the women of his order in the‘centre of the lighted 
house, and in that one moment of sudden recognition the 
world about her died from her sight; and all she saw were 
those eyes, familiar and be'9ved, that amilod on her. 

Her strength snapped likea bow overstrung. Her senses 
sickened and grew all With a faint cry she stretched her 
arms out to him, and reeleé, and fell. 

ae curtain sank, and hid her from the public sight. 

hrough the tumult of the panig-stricken multitude there 
ran the awe of one dread murmyr—" cath.’ 

In one moment he was beside ner; ‘he scattered the 
people like sheep; he seized her inthis armg, and bore her 
through the open-doors of the, sunper-chamber where in 
other years the boy-statesmau had falfon dead upon the 
hearth because a woman, vile of soul, had kissed him, and 
betrayed him. : 

Some fled in terror to seek succour; others huddled in 
terror on the threshold; about him his friends gathered, 
helpless, horrified, aghast, afraid. 

e never spoke; but as he laid ber down and threw 
himself beside her, he tore aside the lace and linen off her 
abe and sought to feel and listen for the beating of her 

eart. 

Its pulse was stall. 

He flung himself upon her; be called her name with 
every caress of words that passion holds; he covered with 
his Geek her lips, her bosom, her limbs: he crushed her 
in his arms as though in his horror he could seize her and 
withhold her from the brutal ravishing of death. 

The warmth of that burning embraca, the fire of those 
quivering lips, gave back for one fleeting moment a 
of movement to the numbed and strengthless heart; gave 
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back a flush and glow of life to the langour and the cold- 
ness of the feeblo blood. 

_ Her ‘eves unclosed, and looked at him with that perfoc§ 
love which never again on earth would come to him. 

‘The world need never know it—now,’ she murmured. 
‘Kiss me onc? more—O God! O love! forgive !—’ 

And with that prayer for pardon on her sinless lips, she 
feebly turned, qnd wound her arms about nis ean and 
cae her haat upon his breast, and sought his lips with 

ers. ‘\ 
In that last kiss, her last breath fled. 


He, who so long had khown neverief, and smiled at ever 
pang, grew like a madman insfis agony; he drove fort 
from the chamber every human creature, and barred the 
door upon them, and spent the mylene of the night alone 
—alone, save for that beautiful dead thing that he had 
loved ; alone save for the gold of the heavy hair, for the 
calm of the closed exes, for the caress of the lifeless lips, 
which stirred no moreybeneath his own, for the loveliness 
vf the cold limbs and of the pulseless breast which thrilled 
and flushed no more beleath his touch. 

All through that night [ saw the deadlicst sight that the 
world holds ;—the despair of a strong man. » 

When, with the full light of day, his friends broke into 
the room, in terror at the silence that had lasted there. 
from midnight unto noon, they found him stretchod upon 
the hearth ; his head upon her chest, his hands clenched in 
ber loose hair, the full sun falling on her fair dead face and 
through the festal chamber of so many nights of mirth. 

When they raised him they saw that her breast and hair 
‘were stained and wet and red—he had ruptured a blood- 
vessel, the dark stream had gushed from his throat and 
be. was senseless. 


CIIAPTER XLII. 
VALETE. 


T nave not heart in me to dictate more. 
There are many things that I thought to chronicle. I 
have many adventures Jeft untold, many portraits left un- 
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sketched, many memories teft unrecorded. But I have not 
the heart in me to tell mre now; and besides,—I qm only 
co fill a certain number of pages. ¢ 

Strange generation !. Sahie has its literature measured 
like its yards of coventry ribbon, or its pqunds of Cam- 
bridge butter! I suppose, however, that it a good thing 
that there is some such ruthless restrictio/i, for, Heaven 
known, without 1+ poets or autobiographere might spin on at 
the wheel of their vanity for ever: for théthread of Amour 
Propre is a thread without an end, and ‘tough as it is end- 
less in vain do the world’s sharp scissors of scorn snap 
at it and ery, ‘Hold, enough!’—the thread is of stuff 
indestructible, and it only thinks that the scissors are 
jealous ! “4 | 

Since that awful night I have never quitted Beltran. 

His life was long in jeopardy ; but with time his strength 
prevailed. Those who care not for life commonly have life 
cling to them. 

He never knew the truth of that early death. Men of 
science agreed in their judgment that her heart had been 
long feeble of action, and at length ha suddenly given 
way ; it is a disease not rare with those‘of vivid mind and 
delicate frame. : 

There was no onc—nothing—which could reveal to him 
the secret of Avice Dare. For ] could not bear witness 

~ against her. 

Gladys’ grave was made in the old green country of his 
birth, amidst the sepulchres of his ancient and stately race. 
This was all the honour left for bim to yield to her. By that 
yrave the world learnt that she had been his wife during 
that one, sweet, short summer-time. 

One day I saw Dudley Moore stand by that simple 
tomb, almost hidden in the white blossom of goses. and 
his hard, cynical, keen eyes were dim with tears, the 
me that had ever dimmed them since they had seen the 

ght. 

From that night the theatre was closed. It can never 
more bring ruin to any, or echo with the laughter of a 
crowd. It has been razed to the ground, and on its site 
stands the poor-house. 

Beltran does not heed that Iam near. But I can wateb 
him, follow him, guard him in his sleep—it is enough. 
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I ask no more. I am only a dog—I dare to love, I dare 
not even seek to be loved in answer. 

‘_ Ah! when your poets have painted the fidelity of woman, 
they have found its likeness on earth, perhaps,—in their dog. 

He leads thg old life in the world. Why not? If all 
men in whos hearts lives a dull, abiding grief, whose throbs 
death and ae only ever will still, deserted for desert or 
ocean your worl\ of fame and of fashion, how strangely that 
world would lookX. ‘How much eloquence would be dumb 
in vour senatorial Chambers; how many a smile would be 
missing from your ball-rooms and hunting-fields ; how many 
a frank laugh would dic off for ever from your ear; how 
many a well-known fact would wanish from your clubs, 
from your park, from your dijfer-tables, from your race- 
stands ! 

And how seldom it would be those that you had pitied 
who would go !—how often wouTd the vacant place be that 

lace where so many seasons through you had seen and 
bad envied, the gayest, the coldest, the most light-hearted, 
the most cynical amongst you ! 

Ah! let Society be thankful that men in their bitterness 
do not now fly as of old!to monastery or to hermitage ; for, 
did they do so, Society woald send forth her gilded cards 
to the wilderness. * ; 

He lives the old life in fhe old world still. He could not 
dare to trust himself to solitude. Solitude!—sweet to the 
youth who first suffers; to the poet who finds in his thorn- 
crown his aureole ; to the lover who is half-enamoured and 
half-proud of the pangs that devour him; sweet to those, 
But to the man of the world, to the man past his youth, 
to the man whose last hope is dead with his last joy and 

‘last passion—solitude would be but the gate of the mad- 
house. 

He is in the world,—of the world; the great fortunes 
that have come to him bring the world about his feet. The 
man who is nobly born, and lately enriched, can have of the 
world what he will—except happiness. 

‘He is & man without a heart!’ I heard a mothe 
murmur, whose daughter he would not woo. ‘A man 
without a heart, and he has never loved. There was a 
beautiful young actress—his wife, we learned later, whom 
he had driven into public life to maintain bimself in the 
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days of his ruin—and she died on his own stage from his 
ervelty ; and look! how utterly he has forgotten her now!” , 
“ Forgotten her! Tcartless ! 

‘When they—they who are many as the woes and sing of 

the earth are many—whom he secks out With unceasing 

atience, in their manifold sufferings, theif innumerable 
needs, look up in his weary passionless eyes, and bless him 
for aid, for bread, for existence itself, ~iyen to them by a 
mercy which the world never dreanys of—they know 
whether he is heartless. ‘ 

hen, in the stillness and darkness of dawn, I watch him 

pace his chamber, sleepless and .haunted by a ghost that 
will not leave him with ti rising of the sun that day, or 
any day, in all the years t¢ come—whén I see him flin 
himself upon his bed as the morning light streams in, an 
sce him writhe in his ugors:, whilst the great tearless sobs 
shake his frame in the torture of a memory that can never 
die while he has life—I know how he has forgotten. 

Well—-it boots little to dwell of this. 

A ‘vie manguée!” says the world,‘when it speaks of him, 
re-calling the old fair promise of the talents of his youth. 
| ae there any threnody over a death half'so unutterably 
snd as that one jest over a life Mats. ty 

‘ Manquée /*—the world has no mercy on a hand that has 
thrown the die and has lost; ne tolerance for the player 
who, holding fine cards, will not play them by the rules of 
the game. ‘Afanquce/’ the world says with a polite sneer, 
of the lives in which it beholds no blazoned achievement, no 
public success. 

- And yet, if it were keener of sight, it might see that those 
lives, not seldom, may seem to have missed of their mark,, 
because their aim was high over the heads of the multitude ; 
or because the arrow was sped by too eager a hand in too 
rash a youth, and the bow lies unstrung in that hand when 
matured. It might see that those lives which look so lost, 
so purposeless, so barren of attainment, so devoid of object 
or fruition, have sometimes nobler deeds in them and purer 
acrifice than lies in the none re ee of its own narrowed 
vision. ‘ Manguée/’—do not cast that stone idly: how shall 
you tell, as you look on the course of a life that seems to 

ou a failure, bécause you do not hear its ‘ fo triumphe’ on 
be lips of a crowd, What sweet dead dreams, what noblé 
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vain desires, what wearmess of futile lenping, whit von- 
scious waste of vanished years—nay, what silent arts of 
‘pure nobility, what secret treasures of unfathomed love= 
—may hie within that which seems in your sight even as a 
waste land unfilled, as a fire burnt out, as a harp without 
chords, as a bard without song? 


There are but tfee more things that I will tell you— 
now. : 

In*the springetime of this year I was in Paris. It 
was a beautiful brilliant uiglet in the height of April. The 
chestnuts were full of bloom ; t)# air was full of fragrance; 
there were a million stars above and a million lamps below; 
lilacs and hyacinths filled the balconies and casements ; 
there was the sound of music aff oflaughter everywhere. 

i was curled on a satin cushion in one of the supper- 
chambers of a great gilded house, where all that is lavish, 
and brilliant, and de olate in the city 1s wont to come, 
My friends had come thither after the opera ; one of their 
guests was a great actréps, with a wondrous dark beauty, 
and the luminous eyes of the EKast—a woman of many 
passions, of many foulliés, of many talents, of many capricos, 
yee many virtues; a woman whom they ‘called always 

iquita. 

After a while, the supper ended, she moved a little away 
from the table and went out o1 to the balcony and sat there, 
leaning her arm on the gilded rail, and glancing at the 
crowds that stirred beneath the boughs below. One man 
followed her and sat there too, away from the laughter and 
glitter within, in the cool of the night, amongst the white 
and purple hyacinths that filled the place, and with the 
quiet stars above. 

It was very still there; it was late in the night, and the 
street beneath was scarcely seen for the leaves of the limes 
and the hyacinth blossoms. 

_ You do not love me, Denzil,’ she said suddenly, when 
she leaned in the shadow, with her diamonds gleaming as 
they caught the rays of the moon. 

Ye answered her simply, ‘No.’ 

She looked at him with a curious, steadfast, dreaming 
look; whether she loved him or not I newer knew. They 
nlayed at love together, ; 
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You sre frank!’ she said at last, with a smile ; ‘and you 

very singular!’ 

No doubt. But you may as well know it—years ago Ie 
loved one woman s80 well that I never shall love another.’ 

‘ Ah, how like a man! you can never love; and yet—you 

ave a thousand passions!’ 

He flung his cigarette into the street... 

‘What has that to do with it? Nothing!’ 

She watched him curiously for a whzle~ 

‘Where is she ?’ she asked at length: 

‘God knows! If I knew, do you think I should be here ?” 

The dark magnificence of her face paled under ali the 
scorn of the answer uttgred. Sune was used to have the 
world at her feet, and the }4ssions of men at her will. 

She was quiet long; then she spore: 

‘Listen, Denzil, you write stories that the world read ; 
I will tell you one that the world never knew.’ 

He listened listlessly, leaning against the balcony, wearily 
watching the ebb and the flow of the street oad beneath, 
under the linden boughs. From w*thin there echoed the 
nor laughter and the banal wit; out here the stars were 
BoIinIng. , 

She told him the story; it -vag one that I had known. 
He heard indifferently, striking alight another cigar, with 
his handsome dark head bent down in the moonlight. 

When she had told it, she drew a little amulet-case from 
her bosom—an old worn leathern thing, though hung on to 
a necklace of onyx—the same case into which I had once 
scen placed the fragment of the paper that she had found in 
the death-chamber in the Quarter of the Poor. 

‘Here is the letter,’ she said, taking out of it a folded 
sheet torn. ‘I never showed it to any before. I do not 
know why I do to you. Only—see how women love.’ 

He took it indifferently still; but as he saw the writing, 
he started and grew deadly pale; he read it by the white 
clear moonlight, read it to the end. And as she watched: 
him she trembled, and was afraid, she, the famous and fear- 
less and reckless woman, was afraid, with a terrible fear of 
this memory that she unwittingly bad awakened. 

She seized his arm in terror. 

©*O God! what have I done?’ 

He looked at her with a look that she will never till her 
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Ege. 
» ‘Done,done? Nothing that I know, only—it was I whe- 
loved her!’ | 
The laughter echoed from the supper-room, the sounds of 
music floated on the air; through the open window the 
lights of the ct\gmber glowed ; beneath the leaves the crowds 
were passing tA and fro; from within the gay outcries of 
the women of pldgsare challenged his return: and he stood 
there in the moomight with the letter in his hands, only 
hearing a voice for ever silent, only seeing a face for ever 


née, 
And thus the dying wérdé of Gertrude D’Eyncourt came 
to him at the last... oe 


A little while latter, more in the summer-time, leaving 
Paris itself, we tarried a brief while in one of those charmin 
places in its precincts,that lie hidden in those woods whic 
still seem to echg witS the careless laughter, and breathe 
out the amber perfume, and murmur with the mocking love, 
of the dead Regne Galaht. 

I was left entirely +o m¥self, and wandered as I chose 

about the woods. One day I strolled afar; and there 
seemed to come to me a strange familiar feeling from the 
low level meadows, the lines of poplar-trees, the fields of 
eolza, and the grassy orchards which met my sight. Gazi 
awhile, and awhile drawing in that sweet scent of red ‘ich 
earth, of cool fresh air, of the breath of lowing cattle, and 
of the hearts of unfolding spring-flowers, I knew it then. 
Jt was the country of the Silver Stag. 
* Beside me there was 4 low wall overtopped with prickly 
golden furze; beyond this stretched an orchard, its grass 
‘all unshaven and daisy filled, its old tree-stems gray with 
the fairy-like leafage of lichens. 

‘I crossed the orchard, knowing it well; here often I had 
rolled the wind-fall apples to and fro in play, and here had I 
often seen the homestead doves sway drowsily in the mov- 
ing boughs. pe a: 

+ At was evening now; thé shadows were growing long; it 

was al) still; there was only the singing of the birds; for 

whero amongst you believes that birds do not nng after the 
¥ 
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sunset-hour can sure:y have walked but little in the fields 
and woods. 

I passed on to the garden full of lilac and of chestnu* 
bloom ; treading the ground reverently as the soil of a place 
that had given me shelter. 

We are ever mindful of succour bestowed of hospitality 
received ; where we have eaten bread therr do we ever go 
with remembrance and thanksgiving; wejaave not learned 
your art of oblivion, your science of negle -t ; we cannot turn 
upon the hand that once tended us foo. ; we cannot make a 
mockery of the kindliness that onée befriended us: we 
cannot emulate you there—we are but dogs. 

Outside the porch, at.a table of rough-hewn wood, under 
the old-remembered sign ofthe Silver Stag that swung above 
amidst the fohage, there sat a little group of student lads— 
lads with flushed happy faces and noisy ringing voices, who 
Tes white wiidacen rolls and jostling their glasses 

yether. 

hey were served by a stout strong woman, with a scarlet 
kerchief bound about her black brows. Within the chambers 
there was noise, laughter, strange faces, the glimmer of can- 
dles, the sound of chinking glasser. 

In the doorway there stoodya burly and bearded man, in 
a gray blouse, and with a pipe in his mouth. At his feet a 
yellow terrier was worrying, and. worried by, an angry cat. 

In the wide vine-hung casement of what had once been 
the painting-room of the Faustine, the lattices were pushed 
back, and there a handsome dissolute girl with a velvet-tas- 
selled cap on her head, and great ear-rings in her ears, and 
a square-cut scarlet bodice showing her bare chest. She was 
framed in the leaves and coils of the vine; and was calling 
ouniene laughing back, to the youths at the table in the 
garden. 

Ata glunce I xnew that there were no more present in this 
lace the brave forbiddance of vice, the sweet clear ways of 
ousehold service, the cheerful grace, the perfect purity, 

the honest kindliness to man and beast, the order and the 
quietude that had reigned beneath this roof when Madelon 
and her mother had been sheltered by it. 

As I gazed out from one of the leafy grassy ways that 
traversed the garden by so many paths, there came a youth 
who had been smoking in a little arbour formed by lilacs 
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that arched above a rough-hewn bench. THe way grave of 
face, and clad in velvet; i recognised him as an artist who 
*had used to frequent this place until in the year of the- 
Faustine he had gone to Rome. 
‘You are landlord here--now ?* he asked. 
The man kisked the cat off the terrier, and assented. 
" Where is Midelon Bris?’ 

The man kick\J the terrier in its turn off the threshold 
ai he answered :\‘Madelon Bris? She is in a religious 
order.’ ee 

‘And the old mother ? ’ 

‘Manon Bris? She is dead.’ 

‘It was on the death of ‘the’ motper that Medelon became 
énunrP’ ° eo 

‘Eb? Yes: I think-so. ‘There was a day when Madelon 
went to Paris ; and was taken ill there, and the old mother 
did not hear what had becomo of her for weeks, fur months. 
People were kind, but old Manon fretted hersclf into her 

rave. When Madelpn recovered of her fever and left the 
bcspital she found het mother dead. It was a shock, I 
suppose. Anyway—shd,took the vows. She is a Sister of 
Charity. Her bair-was quite white when she came home ; 
she looked quite old; I,supyose it was the fever.’ 

He paused, and blew a cloud of smoke, and killed a night- 
moth fiuttering near. ° 

‘She is living still ?’ the artist asked. 

‘Ay—for what I knew. When the cholera raged last 
year she worked very hard, I heard, and, they do say, saved 
many : a8 if by a saint’s miracle.’ 

‘She was a saint herself,’ the painter murmured. Have 
you the living things she cared for ?—the birds, the dog?’ 
* ‘The birds are here; at least the fowls are; all but the 
doves. I wrung their necks because they made such a noise. 
They were very good in a pasty.’ 

‘ And the dog—Russ ?’ 

The man blew smoke into the air with a sullen shame 
upon his bloated face. 

‘He was here when Icame. She was trying for leave for 
him to g0 to the convent. But he was always howling for 
her, growling at us. Sol got a fowlng-piece, and shot 

him. He was very old, you know,—and savage. It was 
only safe to put him out of the way.’ 
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The artist turned from the porch without a word, and 
went down the path, and out by the little gate: I stole 
away, sick at heart, back through the wood and the 
meadows. 

From the broad, vine-hung chamber wherv the Faustine 
had glowed into life, the laugh of the war.on, where she 
leaned from the casement, rang out on,,the stillness of 
evening; and the drunken, gay shonty: of the students 
echoed over the leafy, silent, shadowy p’.rden places, where, 
in his glad and gracious youth, the lips of Carlos had 
murmured of eternal love, and with the golden drowsy 
noons, and with the dewy summer nights, his dreams and 
hers had in belief beheld’ znperishuble passion and immortal 
fame. " 


The other day I saw in your London a grand equipage 
sweep by me. 

Within it, shrouded in ermine, wgs a woman whose broad, 
slumbering, brown eyes gazed wit} a hard, exultant scorn 
at the sun, as though to say, ‘shine you on any more 
victorious thing than 1?’ | 

Beside her was a boy, with her lok, though not with her 
beauty ; whd, holding in his hand a jewelled whip with 
a long white lash, curled the lasli round the naked shoulders 
of a ‘ittle tattered child of his own years, and laughed as 
bis carriage rolled on, and the street-waif’s shrill mvan 
struck the air. 

His mother laughed also; proud as the tigress when her 
whelp first tastes blood. 

The boy was the heir to the Marquisate of Isla. . 

So great races decay, more foully than by poverty; and 
when the Mob curses the Noble for some act of greed, of 
tyranny, or of vileness, ten to one that it curses its own 
kith and hin, which, by base stratagem or illicit love, has 
foisted the cur'’s heart into the lion's hide. 

Truly is Avice Dare amidst those of whom the Teacher 
of Galilee said, ‘ Verily they have their reward.’ 

Her young lord, dull, spiritless, cowed before ber look as 
a slave before the scourge, drinks deep to find the death 
that his stubborn strength keeps at bay; and meanwhile 
grants all she wills to one whom he has learned to fear with 
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the keenest emotion of which his feeble nature is capable. 
She has incalculable wealth, immeasurable luxury, possessions _ 
at which even her avarice halts satisfied ; and all the power 
of a great race againat her cannot shake her or her son frow 
their stronghojd. 

Society hol@s aloof from her indeed; but with her riches 
she can summoacrowds of courtiers, flatterers, and parasites. 
Moreover—she become devout; has built a chureh, en- 
dowed a hospital, \vonfessed a converion. Cant, naked, is 
honoured throughouteEngland. Cant, clothed in gold, is a 
king never in England resisted. 

A bishop has not dined with her yet, but one will do 
doubtless ere long,—and then i¥will be possible enough 
that society will follow the apsdu, and consign to oblivion 
her antecedents. . 

From the hour that she sold p* 3 Rie little street of the 
town in the Peak, she has been a woman with but one 
talent; but that one talent is worth all the powers and 
graces of genius; itd the talent to use the age in which 
she lives. ‘ : 

Genius is oftentimes but a poor fool, who, clinging to a 
thing that belonys fo, uo age, Truth, does oftentimes live on 
a pittance and die ip a hospital : but whosoever has the gift 
to meagure aright their generation is invinciblé—hving, they 
shall enjoy all the vices undetected; and dead, on their 
tombstones they shall possess all the virtues. 

It is thus well with her: meanwhile— 

At the time when the warmth of the summer just touches 
on the ruddier, fresher weather of autumn, in the time when 
the flowers of summer are still blooming everywhere, but 
autumn is felt in the brimming fulness of waters and the 
éoo] fragrance of winds, I found myself this year in my 
home-country of the Peak ; in the land where the altars of 
the Druid still stand on the moorland ; where the murex- 
stone of the Roman still lies on the hill-side; where the 
pine and the fern fill the hollows and dells: where the 
woods are ever damp with the dews of earth-born waters; 
and where the old tongue of Shakespeare’s Enyland still is 
spoken in old-world houses and in brake-hidden huts. 

Fate took me for a brief sojourn at a great mansion in 
that district ; and one day as I roamed among the hiae 
heather and the great plumed bracken, strayipg into a shady 
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lonely dale, filled with stone-pines and fed by running 
hrooks, with a shock of memory I felt that I was once more 
near my birth-place. . 

Once more T found my way through the old dim forest 
place, where the timid leverets fled at my coming, and the 
pretty stockdoves were dabbling their rogy feet in the 
freshets, and the water was bubbling, ang” dripping, and 
murmuring everywhere, under ground, iy be above ground, 
and the great horned cattle were lying as)<*p hidden amongst 
the huge stems of the burdock. It was all so still; so 
quict ; so strangely familiar; the very kine, as they lifted 
their sleepy heads from amidst.the broad green leaves, 
looked old remembered fixends. 

With little trouble I found my way—for dogs never for- 
get—to the little cottage, standing all alone, clothed in its 
rose-thorn ; with thé- 1. woods shelving above it, and 
farther yet on high the slope of the wide moor flashed with 
the delicate crimsons and the deep lilacs of the heather that 
blent in that one soft melodious huepfor which there is no 
name—s hue that glows in northerr skies at sunset, as it 
glows on northern lands what time‘the heather blooms. 

My heart was beating fast; memories thronged on me; 
old affection stirred: and yet—beyond all—there was a 
curious dull depression on me, a sense of irrevocable loss. 

I felt that Ben was gone. 

The sensitive nerves of our organisations feel the coming 
of woe as plants feel the coming of storms: when your 
hound moans on the hill-side, be sure that the dangers of 
the hills are near; when your mastiff, howling, prays of you 
not to venture forth into the night, take warning that the 
snow will drive all wanderers to their grave; or that the 
swollen waters will sweep down the bridge and all who 
cross on it; or that above the wold the thunder-clouds are 
gathering; or that behind the hedge the ejected peasant 
hides with pike and musket; or that in some shape or 
another Death will walk abroad that night. 

In the early years of your world your race, dwelling in 
forests and on plains, alone with the earth and the sky, was 
swift to read portents and warnings; and to this day the 
genius of the Savage, in the divination of signs and the 
smell of the tempest or of the foe afar off, ever laughs to 
shame and to seorn the baffled brain, and the muffled ear, 
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and the purblind eye, of the civilised man. For, mustering 
in cities; ceasing to watch the things of the earth and the 
ir; keen of pursuit for gold alone; environed in a web of: 
artificial needs; burnishing the learning of the mind, but 
neclecting the jnstincts of the emotions; you have lost this 
faculty of the prevision of woe, as you have lost the nomad’s 
> power to trace whe step that has yet left no prints upon a 
sun-baked path, Yad to scent that the air is pregnant with 
the storm though ¢lfe heavens smile with suuniest light. 
You have lost it, bu® we retain it—greatly to our hurt. 

With sickness of heart I drew near the little cottage. 
The rose-thorn was all red and white with its summer 
interchange of rosy berrieg antl whyte star-shaped blossoms. 
The brown brook ren underneafiy the grasses, glimmering 
golden in the sun. The old gray lichen, and the green wet 
mosses, clothed the stone wall, on whose topmost coping 
grew tufts of harebells glistenin# witn dew. 

The wide door stood open to the light, and amongst the 
great yew boughs aboye the roof the little birds were mov- 
ing, and were murmuri\ g, with tireless wing and ceaseless 

, e 


song. [ 

Nothing was changed, and yet—I knew that one change 
was there. > tie @ 

On the threshold stood three figures: two were girls 
ruddy, well shapen, poorly clad, with sunburnt arm, and 
with bare feet. The third was the old, gray, bent, tough 
figure of the pedlar Dick o’ tha Wynnats; before him, on 
the stone sill of the door, was his pack thrown open: and 
once more I heard his thin cracked wicked voice that was 
persuasive in the ears of maidens and of women as the 
subtlest and sweetest music, because it ever brought flattery 
to their vanitics and temptation to their senses. 

‘Now, my dearies,’ he was crying to them in his wheed- 
ling, coaxing tones, spreading out before their round won- 
dering eyes his ribbons, and his laces, and his jewelry of 
brass. ‘Look’ee here! These arena goods to threap. * 
Yell busk ye’sells rarely wi’’em, my wenches. And wi’ 
wake time sae close tew’ee, ye mun want a new bit of 
finery to dight ye up & bit. Eh? yer daddie’ll niver say 
naught; for sure yere kadedt as niver lasses was. Dew 

* To argue about. 

t Careseed, epoiled : « pet-lamb in the Peak is called a ‘ kada, 
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iver he gar® ye dew whatna ye dinna like? I wouldna 
fang a farthin’ o’ yew gif I werena weel sure as yer old 
.eyther be allus sae glad to pleasure ye. Ye're pratty as‘ 
pratty can be—leastways when ye’re prankt up wi’ a bit o’ 
dress; a’ yew wimmen want dress ; aout it,ye’re ony like 
poor speckit hens that hanna a top-knot, aytare ony good | 
for nestin’ and broodin’ out o’ sight. Loo¥’ee, my dearies, 
I hae hitten on tha very things to grace Ye ; jist these rib- 
bons for yer bonny black hair, and thi length o’ lace for 
yer bonny white brists, an’ these spagk‘iin’ stones to as 
i’ yer ears— 

But I turned away, sick at heart, and sure that my old 
lost master no more wis there ; and the reat of the pedlar’s 
speech dicd away out of By ‘hearing as I siunk back to 
return through the wood. 

I left him there, ® £g¢ sun on the threshold, holding up 
his glittering trash before the sight of the two country 
wenches ; aud coaxing them to buy and to wear, with all 
the old wheedling wicked wiles a he had beguiled 
Avice Dare. 

Of a surety the world that stretched outside the woods 
aud the hills of the Peak hi ad nu better catérer for the food 
of its sins than wily Dick o’ tha Wynnats, who bought the 
frail female souls with a glass bead and a penny ribbon that 
xe might sell them again tor his éwn profit of a silver piece 
and a quart of ale! 

O Love! what offence hast thou done to mankind, that 
on thy mighty name should be charged the guilt and the 
vice that ure daughters of Avarice, of Ignurauce, and of 
Vanity f 

I left them, not bearing well to see that once beloved 
little lowly home in the ovcupance of strangers, and found 
my road through the breadth of the pine-wood to that far- 
ther verge of it where the forge of Ambrose the blacksmith 
had stoud. 

On my way I passed the limestone quarry where Ber 
had been wont to labour, and where I had spent so many a 
summer-day. 

I suppose they had ceased to work it; for already down 
its white jagged sides the grass and the bluebells were 
growing ; already in its crevices the ferns were waving, and 
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in ite dells the sheep were grazing; the jeseue deep-toned 
voice of Trust no more rang from hill to hill and called the 
straying lambs to fold; and where the blows of the pickaxe, 
aud the laughter of the men, and the roll of the heavy 
wagon-wheels, once had roused the echoes of tha woods and 
rocks, all noW was silent. 

I left it, quist there, with only now and thea the low pa- 
thetic bleating of a mother-sheep waking the stillness all 
about: and warMéred on throuch the mase of the ping 
stems, and over the’apft carpet of the mosses and mountaia- 
grasses sown with shining millions of fir-needles, and grow- 
ing ruddy now and then with the tiny fruit of the wild 
strawberry. 

It was a long way, but I fowid it. The forge was stand. 
ing there, with the retl light of its fire blinking through its 
square ivy-bung window; and over ‘ts half-dour the smith 
Ambrose was leaning. It was high noon, and he was at 
rest awhile. The little garden before his house was very 
trim and green witb jta dich walls of box, and its thickets 
of white and red currant, and its one great waluut-tree that 
rose in a stately pyramed of leaf. 

On the wooden bench under that tree, on which the men 
about were wont tp rest wRilst he within shod their horses, 
there was a tattered dark-eyed gipsy sitting now. I knew 
him again; they had uscd to call him ‘ Dafte o’Sough Tor,’* 
and he had been a favourite with Ben, as with the other 

ple of the moorside, for his docility, his vivacity, and his 
roll waggish ways. He was accustomed to wander over 
the whole north country far and wide; but the place where 
be loved best to dwell was in a wattle hut made in a caver- 
nous cliff of the Sough Tor, a large mass of rock overhang- 
ing a deep small sheet of shadowy reedy water in this wood. 

Ambrose had just supplied him with a draught of milk, 
and a half-loaf of rye bread, and was leaning over the door- 
way in converse with him. I had no dread of poor Dafle, 
for he was, unlike most of his kind, very honest, and given 
to harming no living thing; and I went near, and hid my- 
self under s burdock leaf, and hearkened to their speech. 

For awhile it brought me no knowledge: it was speech 
of oxen and of horses, of harvest and of fruit, of folk-lore 
and of the northward wanderings of Daffe in the past year ; 

* The fool of the cliff by the pond. 
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but I listened on—seeking news of him, feeling the sure 
presage that there would be but one kind of tidings that 
“ever would reach me of my best beloved and earliest 
friend. 

And it came at Jast,—the story which all things had 
seemed to tell me, from the soundless wood, dnd the grass- 
grown quarry, and the threshold on which’ the strangers 
stood. 

‘Ye hae niver took na wife, Ambrose p yinid the wanderer 

Daffe. 

‘Na, na,’ answered Ambrose simply. 

‘Sure one’ud ony frush ye,’ asserted Daffe thoughtf ully. 
‘Ye ha gotten a so tidy agree) reddup ; ; an’ gif she were 
a slattern,—most o’ ’cm méaMrthers is.’ + 

‘There be tidy wenches for as wanis’em,’ said the smith; 
‘but for myseli—sisivr,Byth, as wed wi’ Isaac Cliffe o’ 
Friggat Mill, and her wee uns, be fam’ly enow for me.’ 

‘Theer wur time as ’e thoct otherwise P’ 

‘Theer be times as all o’ us dow—e: en yerself, Daffe, tho’ 
ye're so gi’en ta royin’ an reivin'— 

‘Ay,’ assented Daffe, and he was- ‘silent a moment, when 
he sat under the walnut-tree, with a iprave dreamy light i in 
his wandering eyes. 

‘Ben Dare,:he be dead?’ he aks ‘suddenly. ‘They 
telled me so by Darron’s side.’ * + 

Ambrose bent: his head silently. 

‘When wur't?’ 

‘ Last simmar-time, 1’ th’ aftermath.’ 

‘It were a ston’ as killed him ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Ambrose, softly shading hie eyes with his hand 
from the sun that streamed through the aisles of pine. 

‘How wur't?’ 

‘They was a blastin’. He’d allus thoet as he'd dee that 
way, ye know. They pit mair pooder i’ quarry than com- 
mon; and the ston’ it aplit, and roared, and crackit, wi’ a 
noise like tha crack 0’ doom. And one bit on ’t, big a8 OX, 
were shot 1’ th’ air, an’ fell, unlookit for like, and dang him 
tew the groun’, and crushit him »—a lyin’ richt athwart hie 
brist.’ 

‘An’ they couldna stir it P’ 

‘They couldna. I heerd tha other min screech richt tew 

g *The river Derwent. 
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here, an’ I knew what it wur, tha shrill sereech comiu’ jist 
i’ top o’ tha blastin’ roar; an’ 1 ran, an’ ran—na gaze- 

* hound fleeter. An’ we couldna raise it— me an’ Tam, an’ 
Job, an’ Gideon o’ the Mere, an’ Moses Legh o’ Wissen 
Edge, a’ strong min and ’i our prime. We couldna stir it, 
till Moses o? Wissen Edge he thoct o’ pittin’ fir-poles 
underneath—p!:les as was sharp an’ slim i’ thur ends, an’ 
stout an’ hard t:rther down. Whin tha poles was wecl 
thrust under we »eaved, an’ heaved, an’ heaved, and got it 
alanted o’ one side, "and drawed him out; an’ thin it were 
toe late, too late! A’ tha brist was crushit n—frushed 
flesh and bone together. He jist muttered i’ his throat, 
“Tha little Jags, tha little Tass 1? and then he turned him 
on his side, and hid his face upg the sod. When we raised 
him he wur dead.” * 

The voice of Ambrose sank verv low; and where he 
leaned over his smithy door the tears fell slowly down his 
sun-bronzed cheeks. 

‘Alack a day!’ sighed Daffe softly. ‘Sure a better un 
niver drew breath i’ the varsal world!’ 

‘An’ that’s trew,’ Ambrose made answer, his veice hushed 
and very tender. °. 

‘ He was varra changed ike,’ murmured Daffe, his hand 
wandering amongst the golden blossoms of the stonecrop. 
‘He niver were the same crittur artur the !ass went awa’. 
He niver were the same—niver. Ta seemed tew mak an 
auld man o’ him a’ at once.’ 

‘It did,’ said Ambrose brokenly. ‘ He couldna bear tew 
look na tew spik to nane o’ us. He were bent i’ body, an’ 
gray o’ head, that awfu’ night when he kem back fra’ the 
waking. It were fearfu’ tew see; an’ we couldna dew 

“naught. Th’ ony thing as he’d take tew were Trust.’ 

‘Be dog alive Le 

‘Na. Trust he’d never quit o’ Ben’s grave. He wouldna 
take bit na drop. He wouldna be touchit; not whin he 
was clem would he be tempted awa’. And he died—jist tha 
fifth day arter his master.’ 

‘ An’ the wench? Hev’ ’ee eer heerd on her?’ 

‘Niver—niver. Mappen she’s dead and gone tew. She 
broke Ben’s heart for sure; long ere tha ston’ crushit life 
out o't.’ 

‘And wheer may he lie!° 
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Ambrose efenched his brawny band, his eves darkened, 

his swarthy face flushed duskily. | 

> *Wheer? What think ‘ee, Daffe? When we took o’ 
him up for the burial, ta tha church ower theer beyant 
tha wood, the passon he stoppit us, a’ tha gate of tha bury. 
in’ field. The passon he med long words, and’sed as how a 
unb’liever aud niver rest i’ blessed groun’, sys he willna ives 
enter into the sight o’ tha Lord. He sed ’.s how Ben were 
black o’ heart and wicked o’ mind, aie niver set fute i’ 
church-door, and niver ate o’ tha sacrament bread, aud niver 
not thocht o’ God nor o’ Devil; an’ he wouldna say tha 
rites o’er him an’ ’twere iver so, an’ he wouldna let him lie 
i’ tha holy earth, nor i’ qha pale o’ tha graveyard. Well, 
wo couldna gae agin him—vWe2 poor min, an’ he a squire and 
passon tew. Sao we took him back,’five weary nile; and 
we brocht him here, azdjge dug his grave under them pines, 
and we pit a cross o’ tha bark to mark the place, and we 
laid old Trust, when he died, by his side. I were mad with 
gricf like, thin; W «crc awfu, tabs’ him forbad Christian 
burial.’ 

‘ Dew it matter P’ asked the gently Daffe wistfully. Hs 
had never been within church-doors himéelt.” 

Ambrose gave a long troubiea sivl.. 

‘ Awee! at first it seemed awfu’—-awfu'! And to think a3 
Ben ‘ud niver see the face o’ his Cod was mair fearfu’ still. 
But as time goes on and on—I can see his grave tra’ here, 
tha cross we cut is the glimmer o’ white on that stem avont, 
—it dew seem as ‘tis fitter like fer him to lie 1’ tha fresh 
free woods, wi’ tha birds a’ chirmin abuve him, an’ a’ tha 
forest. things as he minded a flyin’, an’ nestin’, an’ runnin’, 
an’ rejoicin’ arount him. Tis allus so still there, an’ peace- 
fu’. “Tis blue and blue now, wi’ tha hy’cinths ; and there’s 
one bonnie mavis as dew make her home wi’ each spring 
abuve the grave-stone. ’Bout not meetin’ his God, I dun. 
no—I darena say nowt anent it—but, for sure, it dew 
seem to me that we canna mect llim no better, nor 
fuirer, than wi’ lips that ha ne'er lied to man nor to 
wonan, and wi? hands as niver hae harmed the poor dumb 
oi nor the prattlin’ birds. It dew seem so. I canna 

As the words died off his Ups the sun fell yet more 
brightly through the avenues of the straight, dark, odorous 
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pines; eweet silent winds swept up tle dewy scents of 
mosses, and of leaves, and of wild hyacinths; and on the 
stillness of that lonely place there came one tremulous, 
tender sound. It was the sound of the mavis singing. 

‘Icanna’ tell; but for sure it is well with him?’ said 
Ambrose ; argd he bared his head, and bowed it kumbly, as 
ee in the voice of the mavis he heard the answer of 

od: 

‘It is well.’ : 

Ah! I trust that 1{ may be so for you; that the sweet- 
ness,of your arrogant dreams of an unshared eternity be 
not wholly a delusion; that for you—although to us you 
do deny it—there may be found rity, atonement, compensa- 
tion, in some great- Hereafter. « 
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‘My dear,’ says Franfreluche with supreme scorn, and 
her nose in the air over the last of my proof sheets, ‘] don't 
think much of your Memoirs ; and I can’t say that there is 
any moral to be deduced from them, except one—’ 

‘And that is?’ I asked anxiously. 

« ‘That there is nothing on earth satisfactory except—a 
GOOD DINNER.’ 

I think she is right; and my consciousness that im an 
earlier chapter I did my best humbly to add my small 
quota to that study of human happiness which lies in the 
great Art of Dining, alone sustains me under the rashness 
and the vanity which have led me to offer to the world of 
letters the adventures and the philosophies of your very 

lent servant 
obedient wuck, 
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The Hastings Chess Tournament. 
The Authorised Accountot the 230 Games 
played Aug Sept, msgs. With Annota- 
tions by PILE SBURY, LASKER, ‘TAKIRASCH, 
STEININZ, SCOHIFIERS, TRICHMANN, BAR- 
DELEBEN S}ACKHURNE, GUNSRBERKG, 
“TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN ; Brographi- 
cibSasctobes, and 22 Portraits, Edited by 
Hob Cipsatre Crown &vo, cloth, 4 


CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR 
(THE) With Cold Mlusts, by AMELIA 
LAUBRRIR sfano, coloured bowds, is pet 


CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
Post 80, 
vlustrated boards, 24, 
By the Fise of the River. Crown 
Bvo, cloth ty Gel _ 
Crows aya, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Tideway. 
Randal of Randelholme. _ 
CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 
by. Post &vo, cloth 3s. Gd. each ; illus. 
trate] boards, 23. each, 
Paul Terroll, 
Why Paal Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


'CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 
and Dreams. Creten eve, cloth, 3s, Ged, 
COLLINS ‘Jg CHURTON, M.A.), 
Books by. ©: Reo, Goth, 3s 64. each, 
Tidustrations of Tennyson, 
Jgnatren Cw jit, 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


COBBAN J. MACLAREN), COLOUR-BOOKS — cor cine. 


Novels by. *From the Foreland to Penzance: 
Tho Cura of Bouls. Post Svo, illus- Ports and Harbours of the 
tale t barre, 2s, South Coast. By Chive HOLLAND. 
The Rad Sultan. Crown &vo cloth, With numerous ILustatiens in Three 
attd. post 8vo, lnstratcd boards, 22 Col ans by MAURICE KANDALL. 
The Burden of Isabel. Ciown bye, &® Pn he. (uses be these Books, wrth detatls 
Cath, zs od, aiogaregerd £ SPECIAL COPIES on pure 


ta hee OF sAaVe (6 Why RED T. NY MAY fh Mla, 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and -. ’ ——— 
FRANCES), Novels by G1. so, 4, ‘COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 
woGd eh post ave dlisrd bas. 2 ich. 1 Cs, Av ch. 3s Gd each post Ave, picture 

From Midnight to Midnight, | Lowds 25 each: at linip ze, td. each. 
You FPisxy me False. Antonina. Basil. | Hideand Seek 
Blacksmitn and Soholar, | “he Woman in White. 


rhe Villaga Comedy. The Moonstone. ; Man and Wife. 


Fronces. aoe hares Soore . After Dark. 

Postavo, tlustrated bo ards h, o Quoen of Hearts. 
Transmigration. ia ac No Name My Miscellinies. 
A Fight with Fortune, Arms dale. Poor Miss,Finch. 
Bweet Anno Pago. Mss or Mrs ?' Tho Black Robe, 
Swoet and Twenty. Tie New Magdalen 


-~- 7-1 Frozen De¢p. i A Rogue's Life. 

CULMAN’S (G EORG E) ‘Humor-| ‘rhe Law'nnd the Lady, 

vus Works: ‘Hiow = Giens, ‘My! The Two Destinies, 

Nightgown and Suppers, avo With, Lhe Haunted Hotel, 

Doeand Dreutt, Crown bye) 3s Od, ane iat erates 
~di an : ° oe ozebel’s Dau er. 
CULOUR- BOOKS. ees, Henrt and Science. | ‘Tl Say No.’ 

Latte tooscap gta, clo!) te. net each The Evil Gonius.: hittie Novels. 
“Switzerland: The Country and) he Legavy of Cain. | Biind Love. 

ie People. |i PABEACH Rook (poner ag ETON, medina tvo, G2. Gath, 

th so dtu drationsin Phiee Catours by Th nin White 

Mis, JAMBS JARDINE, wad ttn Two ‘Tint. Mi 6 caone jl in ¥ New Magdalen 

*The Colour of London, by hes The Dend becret Ne Mamie. 


Wed borin, BS AL Wath Introdueien 
by MoH, SPIRLMANS, FSA, and Dias | M62 pnd Wife Me Armadale. 
tiattons an Three Coluuts and Sepia, The Woman in White. Larcr Typ, 





by Yuosuto MARKING ine PARPR Louies | Pott Svo, cloth, 
*Tho Colour of Paris. fy several rittop sanet deather oc itcdecs, 3s met, 
PRENCH AUTHORS, Tlusicited in Three] The’ Frozen Deep. Lakue TYVE Epit, 
Cologns and Sepa by dhe Japanese] Reap sso Ge ae ee 13, Gd, Net, 
andst, Vostro MARLING [2 reparing COLQUHGL te M E 
e ( he J..— very 
Catro, Jerusalem, and Damascus. inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


Iv 2) SL MARGO?TOUTH, Litho. Wath 
Mla tradens mm Phice Culouts bw MLS So. 
‘EY RWHILLT RBA, and peer iaenk -BREAKING, Bis nts on. on. By 


PRY N KAI, A, K,WS Wo OM. Ue Te HIS iv ur. Sauer cl, 3s Gz, 


VO Pd ty Wustrated boards, 25, 


The Rhine. by TH. oT. MAGKINDE : eae aaa 
With Ddustrations in Thice Colours by COLTON (ART HUR). — The 
ber eea sara rs Maps Belted Seas. Crown sve, cloth, 31. Od, 

*Assisi of St. Francis. liy Mrs, 
Romer Gorr, With Intioductien be COMPENSAT iON ACT tT HE), 
1 RERR Lawson HiusttaGonsin Three 1900: Who pays, to whom, to 
Colours by Colonel RL Gorge, and what, and when it is applicable. 
Reproductions of the chict Franciscan By A, CLEMPN: FeDWanrbs, ALP. Crowa 
Taintinss Li vetarrne: Aven ds net. doth Oy net, 


*Davonshire: its Moorlands,'; COMPT ON (HERBE "2 TT Novus by. 


Streams, and Coasts. [sv Lau, 
Rosarinpn Nokineotr. With Llilusta-| The Inimitable Mre, Massing 
ham. Crown Sy mith, 2, Cay 


ions iB Thiee Cofour. bv FL, WIpGEery, 

~ {7' reparing Crown $00, cots PGA & UN, 

Torgs foo soap gto, cloth, fos. 2) net each, The Wilfal Way 

*Yonice. hy” BERYL DE SRLINCOURT and} The Queen can do no ¥/rong. 
SIAY SEURGE-HENDERSON, With 30Hlus-]| To Defeat the Ends of Justice, 


trations in Three Colous by REGINALD COOPER (CE. H.) ‘, Novels by. 


BaARRATY, AR WS. ; 
Lisbon and Cintra: with some Ac- mau 2p rates Crow BVO, 


count of other Cthes and S.fes in Poity ‘ = 
gal. By A, CLINCHROLD, With 30 Ilus- The Marquis, Crover So, cloth, 
trations in Three Colours by savin ;CORNISH (J. F.).—Sour Gps 


INCHBOLD [2 ee. CrowngSvo, cloth, 4s. 
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Co R N WALL—Poputar CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL- 








Romances of the West of England: MANACK,. Complete in Two SERIES, 
The Drolls, Tratitions and Superstitions The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
of Old Cornwall, Collected by Robiri SECOND, from 1834 to 1853, A Gathering 
e Henr, F.RS. With two Plates bs of the "Best Humour of THACKERAY, 
GrorGe CRIKSHANK, Cr, Rvo, cL, 7 Od Hoop, ALRERT Suitn, &e. With nu- 
Tin REL merous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts 
COURT (The) of the Tuileries, hy CRUEHARE IAN LIS Re. dec 
1882 to 1*70. giv Le Progr Hosts Vols , crown &v0, cloth, ts, G2 each, 


ROUGE \ th 2 Frontaspie ec, Croan The Life of Goorga Cruikshank 
Bi Ie NEL Fae Hy BLANCHARD Jiihkobp. Wath 84 bilus- 
COVENT GARDE EN THEATRE, trations anda Babsosraphy, Crown 8v0, 


The Annals of, trom iyaz te psa7 by cloth, 3s. Gd, 
Hl ovtes Sake WYNDUDASL ae q5 P'u. eres aS 


aie ota, Pe » Voix, een Soe, ois me CUMMING ©. F. GORDON), 
eas Cee = ‘erks by. Demy vo, cloth, os each 
CRADDOCK (C, EG BERT, hy. In the Hotrides. Ww rth 24 dinate tian, 

The brophect of the Great Smvky| In ¢t Himalayas and on the 


Mountains. Crown sso, loth 5s. tue Indian Plains. With 42 HMlustratlons. 
rest iliastrated bouras, 25 Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 
His Yanished Star. Gravel, refit. With 23 Clustra ons, 


_The o Windfall. (1 Whe eve 4 oth, ne 


CRESSWELL (HENRY). 


Lady of Misrule. Crown ave lots hs. 


e 

CRIM (MATT).—Adventures of 
aFalr Rebel. Crown svc) oth, 3. G2. 
post Bve, ulustrated bo: ands, 25, 


e 

CROCKETT(S. R. anu gthers.— 
Tales of our Const. tw SOR 
CROCKETS, GILBEKS RARKEY, Aron 
FreDentc,'Q..and W CLARK Busses: 
With 13 Niustrations by KRANK LkANG 
WYN. Crown Bvo, Pith, fy, ¢d 


CROKER (irs. B. M,), Novels 
by. Crown vo, cloth, 45, Gd. ene 
post Bevo, iustrated boards, 2s, c tech , 
cloth finp, 25. Gd. each, 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervis. 
Diana Barrington. 

Two Mastcrs. Interference. 
A Family Likeness. 

A Third Person. | Proper Pride. 
Willage Tales & Jungle pene es 
The Real Lady Hilda, 

Married or Single? 


Via Cornwall to Shy pt. Fronts. 


CU SSANS (JOHN E.). —A Hand- 
book of Heraldry; suciuding instruc- 
tions for Traci Pedigrees, Deciphering 
Ancient Mos,, Ac. With gok Woodcu'’g 
and: 2 Coli, Pha 8, ¢ rown &vo, cloth, b.. 


CYCLING, HUMOURS OF, By 
Jr ROME K JEROME, H G WELLS, kui 
Pain, C Roo, Pett RUDGE, J. F. SULLI- 

VAN, ‘Ke, With) 1 lusts Cr, svn, cl, Us. net. 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 
Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
Translated by C. H. MELIZER. Cr, dvo, 
Cloth, 3562, ost Avo, illustrated bas 28, 


DANBY (FRANK).—A Coquette 


_ In Crape. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. net, 


DAVENANT (FRANCIS).—Hints 
for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession for thelr Sons when 
Starting in Life. & rown ARVO, Ts bid 


DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN). 
ma Tee Waugiters. Crows 
VO FOU, 3F ne 


DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

e Works by. CUr.sva,ts.ea. cl, ts. Cd. 

One Thousand Modical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 

The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). With Chapters 
on the Tre: amen af Gout by Diet. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s,; 


ciurh, 2¢ Od 


DAVIES’ (Sir - JOHN) ‘Complete 
Poetical Works. |}dited with Notes, 
by Rev, A. b. Gkovarni, 0. Two Vols,, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


DEFOE (DANIEL). —- Robinson 
Crusoe. Wh 27 Liust, by GrorGEe 
CRUIKSHANK, [.AKGE TYPE, Fink PAPER 
BuITION, Poltove oth, pilttup, as, met; 
lanther, pt edgey 55. uct. 











® Crown 3v5 er oth 3° 2 each, 
In the Kingdom or Korry; 
Miss Balmaine's Pact. 
Jason. | Beyond tha Pale. 
Terence: With 6 [busts byS Pacer, 
The Cat's-paw. With 12 Luustrations 

by Feo PEGRAM, 
The Spanish Mecklacea, With § 

flustratiuns by Fo PiGkas, 


er en a eet 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. Gu each: post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. G2, each. 
infatuation. | Some One Else. 


‘To Let.’ Post Rio, picture boards, 2s. , 
eluth ump, 24. 6.2, 


POPCLAR EDITIONS, mediuin 8vo, 6d. each. 
Diana Barrington. 

Pretty Misa Neville, 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyond tha Pale. 

A Family Likeness, e 





by. Grown tvo, coh, as (dL. each, 
The Poet and the Fierrot. 
ThePrincess &tho Kitchen-mald. 


DE GUERIN (MAURICE), The 
Journalof. With a Menuirt \ SAINTE- 
Beuve kotwp svo, halt-cloth 2s. ad 


MAISTRE (XAVIER -—A 
Journey Round my Room. Trans 
HENES ATIMETE Pest ave codh 296? 


Di: MILLE (\IAMI:S:.—AStrange 
Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder, Crown bye cloth, with a 
Loostratong by Gioreky GAUL, gs 6, 
pest sve vtuistrated boards 2¢ 


DEV ONSHIRE SCENE RY, The 
Wistoryof., Pv ARNE RW CLAY DEN, 

MOA Witte Thus Demy &voe') roe tad. met 
Dovonshtre: Its Moorlands, 
Gtreams and Coasts by Lact 
Rosabinte Nob oecote, Wath Dustea 
fiousin Dhree Colours by Fo f. WibGt ey 


DE 


Tatu ee g'o, Cloth, aos net. a few 
Spoccial Copies, with mounted plate’ 
t- bean tn parc hinen! g's [Crores ft 
DEWAR (T. Rw. — A’ Ramble 


Round the Glabe. With azo Hiustra 
Cops C COME UNG, cloth ca tut 


DICKENS (CHARLES), The 
Bpeeches of. bhititid and Annotated 
by RE Sater, With a Postar 


Pott Sva cloth ay met. leather 2s net 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: bunt 
baveurte Passes Chosen by ALFRED 
HERRVAIT (sG:ne cioth, gull top ascnet, 
A wher eit lop ac Net. 


DICTIONARIES 

The Reader's _ ,andbook of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusions, Reterences, Pro. 
verbs. Plots, Stories, and Poems 


——— 


iy Kev, BR CG Phi wer, LID) Crown 
Byva cloth ye AZ 
A Dictionary of Miracles, 


Imuitative, Keaustice and Dopniaue by 
Rev ELC. BRiWwik, LED Crown &vu. 
cloth, ts, td 

Familiar Allusions. Ev WILLIAM A. 
and CHARLES G WHEELER, Demy Sve, 
dleth ow. Gs pat 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Ho storimaiaad bvptanators 
Notes bv SAMUEL A. BENT, AM. Crown 
Ryo, cloth, % 62%, 

The BSlang Dictionary : Etymologn al, 
HMastonead, gud Anccdetul, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Gs, ¢ed, 

VWiords, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quam, and Out 
atthe Way Mutters. Ky ELIFZER 
Powarps, Crown avo, cloth, 3s o/ 

DILKE \Sir CHARLES, M.P.). 
—The British Empire. Crown 8vo, 
bu kr.un, wou! ‘. 


DOBSON (W. T.).--Poetical In- 
enuitics and Eccentricities, Post 
vo, ChUth, as. Od, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PULLIS SHEERS 
DEA KIN (DGROLHEA), Stories, DOBSON (AUSTIN, 





+ me ee 


Works Bv. 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, 
Wath y5 lhusts, Sq avo, cloth, js td 
Four Frenchwomen, With Fods 

*ortraits, 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 
Ju Thite Series, cach 65 . «isu FINRA 
PAPER Boros di the THRER SERIES, 
pott &vo, cioth, Zs. nel euch , leather, 
ac net cach 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 


other Rappers. Wut 2 [lustrabons. 
Sitae-walk Studies. | _With § usts, 


DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 
Storles by. Pust 


&vo illustrated 
hours 2s each, 


cloth, 2s. 62 tach, 
Candht at Last. 
sy the Gripof the Law: 
nk by Link. 
From Information Recelved: 


Crown s’vo vuckram, 6s, each. 


* Suapialén Aroused. 


Riddies Read. 
Tracked to Boom. 


Crown swu, ch, a, tua each, picture cl, 

flut back, as each. post tivo Hustrated 

Pentrals 2¢ edch cloth aap 26 Gd Cah, 
The Man from Manchester. 

Sho Mybtery of Jamaica Terrace, 
Crown oye ctoda ‘é each 
Deadon Brodie. Behind the Mask, 
Tyler Tatiock, | Private Detective. 
Cre&vo, cb, a Gd ea Spretioei that bk 2s) ea, 
he Records of Vincent Trill. 
alos of Torror. 
Crown ‘voc. olny 3, Od each; post 80, 

Hustrated board Is, 25 each, cloth limp, 
2s 6.2 eich 


Chroniclas of Michaol Danevitch, 

A Detectivo's Triumphs. 

iracked and Taken. 

Who Potsoned hetty Duncan? 

Crows Svo, pactuee Coih, Hat back. zs each; 
post §vo, Wustrated boards, 25, each, cloth 
bay 20° GZ each, 

Wantod! 

the Man.Hunter. 


we ee ee 


Dark Deeds. Crown svo, cloth imp, 
25 G pisture cloth, Hat back 2s, 


DOWLING (RICHARD). — Old 


Corcoran’ s Money. Cr, 8v0, cl, 35.6.4, 





3 








ee ee 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 
kdited by Col, CUNNINGHAS. Cr, 8¥o, 
cloth, with Portra ts, 3. Od. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, 
Cnitiiar and Explanaterv, and a Bio. 
graphical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORN, 
Three Vols 

Chapman's Works, Three Vols. Vol 
1, Contains the Mlivs comptete; Val, IL, 
Poems and Minor Transiations, with ap 
Essay bv A. C, SWINBURNE; Vol IEL, 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey, 

Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

Massinger’ & Plays. From Girrorp'’s 
Text’ Que Voi. 
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DOYLE (A. CONAN). _The e Firm DUMPY BOOKS—continned. 
of Girdlestone. Crown Ses ctorh. ar 47 34. The Little Soldier Book. By 


DUM PY BOOKS (The) ‘tor oat ie: etlasteie in colours by 














Children, Rov otro ches om cel 35. The Dutch Doll’s Ditties. B 
1.The Flamp, The Ainélickator. CoA AREY Mooice _ 


> and Thu Sconoo!l-boy's Appren- 
tice. ty ot Vols as. 
2.Nirs. Turnec's Cautionary 


36 Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
NORA Cast 


87. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 





ao a ‘a tes ‘j , ae Pw CRD EN ED Gatos 

ha a amlly. Sy OM an 

brung iDUNCAN SARA JEANNETTE, 

&. Tho Story of Little Black Books Crave cloth, fy tl each, 
Sambo. Ly Hrian binarraias.| A Soctal Doparturs, With it 
Dilustrated un colours, Thuetra ems by PORE PoOWNSEND 

&. The Bountiful Lady. By THomas| Am American Girl in London, 
Coin WithsS)e PCustratreons ts DTP bOWASE ND, 

7. KA Flower Book. ,!Jiustrated in} The Stmplae Adventuras of a 
colours by NECTTE Bb voce Meamsahib, With vo tdustauons, 

8. 1 e Pink Knight. Ry J. R MON Crown BV ihe 4 ny each. 
SF yi wai rale aot Get Ges A raqudchter of To- Day. 

9. The Little Clown. By. THOMAS! Yernon's Aunt. With 37 Plustrations. 
CvEthS 

10 A Horse Book. Ry Mary ne a BUTT (ROMESH C.).—England 
Tbustrated in co ours, © and India; Progress duno One 

11. Little Poople: in Aipphubet, CO Hundret Years Crorvn Sto cloth, 29 
JiaNRY Mavkioand ©. VW. TH. CRUSLAND " 
Pinineisas nie. DYSON (EDWARD). —In. the 

12. A Dog Book. inv Frits: Prokxntt Roanaring Fifties Corey Bue ec tertle fag, 


With Pictures au corours by CARON EAR LY ENG LISH PO {: Te. 
Mookw PARK ond ao ° 
d hotited by Revo AL BO Grossvki, DD. 

ena Being he kee eriiay Crown &vo, cloth, 30 G7 cor Vowumie, 
Hlastrared in ¢ ie tine ; Fictcher's (Giles) Pooma. One Vol. 


we . Davies’ (Sir John: Complote 
acct ean Kost. by ELEAN "| Poetical Works. tun vil 


15. Dollies. ohicyarp Hextak /EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 
Piastratedt | a ors Conn Novels by. s 

16. The Bad Mrs. Cingen,le H®@xor! A Point of Honour. Post Bvo, 
". ees LON: Psy ew: OE Ae NOL ES estrated boards, 2s, 

LEN iicnite seen Prin-| Archie Lo€@oll. Crown &Byo, cloth, 

Iples, drustiated ica s mead posteve alustrated bourds, 25, 

18. Little White Barbara. I N A Plaster Saint, Cr, “VO, ( ‘oth, Wy Gd. 

FPURANOR MAKCH, TPHustratectin ec cionure 


20 Towlocks and his Wooden|EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 


Horse. By Arie Mo Anitatas Facts, ano Phrases: A Dictlonary of 
Pas cn colours bs Bosc (APR ORTON Curnous, Quatet atl Out-of-the Way 
21. Three Little Foxes. By May] 9 Matters, Crow tea, cloth, 3a Gd. 
TOURTBL  tliustrated ia colours, ‘EGERTON (Rev. J. C\= 


22. The Old Man's Bag. Br TW S “5 e 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
23." Three Little Gob: fae iv ae SRE ET Ut See eT SS 
© G TAGGART. Tne tratadaa cal ais, EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— 
24. Dumpy Preverbs. [\\ Hono mony Post 8vo, Wustrated boards, 2. 
COANPPr TON, Tlustr ted on colours © 


25. More Dollies bv kcHsaKn itn- ELBE (LOUIS).— Future Life 


TERK, Teussin cours be Rot Conn, in the Light of Ancient Wisdom 
26. Little Yellow Wrang-lo. hy M and Modern Science. Crown &vo., 
C. Berk Wlustrete tin ceours cloth, Gs. nel. 
27. PlainJane. TextbyG M.GFORGE |, ; ; a, per ae 
Hlustraterdd inc Uoptes ve M C. Fry, ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 
28. The Scoty Man. Bb KE ORB: Recoiections ot Louts Phiepy ¢ und the 
MACKINNGN aod RDeN Coyree Plus | horpire, Grown By, ci al ge Ge 


29. Eihy wpe te. By JkaxC ARCHKK | EENGLISHMAN?’S HOUSE, ‘The: 


Peastrated on cos urs 
AB: wtteal Guide for sab Ungor Building 
80."Rosalina. Iiustrated in colvurs & uy a House By C J. RICHARDSON, With 


JEAN C, ARCHER. Coloured Fr autispiee and ¢34 Illustra 


31. Sammy and the Bnarlywink. tous, Crown bye cloth, ae 6d. 
lus ratec in coicurs by LENA and NOR | oe ng ni ie a See See recat 
Man AULT, EYES, Our: How to. Preserve 


33. Irene’s Christmas Party. Fy “bar mn Bg JouN GBrowstnc, Crown 
RicHaRD Heater. Louawty RUTH CORB | By chr, ts. 
8 


10 CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


ewe eet eee ree ee me ee eee ve ee rrr nmi oe ane ae enn acnaom 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis-\FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 


cellancous Tnformation, includine Cele-| Bittle Essays: Passages from the 





brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Letters cf CHARLES LawuB, Post 8vo, 

ae Ate Churches, Ships, cloth, 2s 62, 

Strects, Clubs, Natural Cunosiics, &¢| ppen) Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 60.3 

By W. A. and C. G, WHEKLER Demy post &va, ilustrated boards, 2s 

Rvo, cloth, 7. Od net, Deets ‘ 

eee Post Sou, wustrated bors 28. each, 

FAMILIAR ‘SHORT. SA) SAYING S| Balla Donna. ' Polly. 

of Great Men, Be S. AL Liss, A] Tine Lady of Brantome. 

Crown Seo, Cloth, ts OL. Never Forzgotteny 


a me ea a eet ae Becond Mrs, fillotson. 
FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works] Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
by, Post Avo, Goth, jo Gd cach, ene ace er 
Tho Chomical Histery of a| The Life of Laurence Sterne, 
Candle: l.cctures du vered betore a With a Portratt, Crown dvo, cloth, 63. 
Juseuae Aue nce. Faliel by Wipuiamt— oe eee NC eae ee 


ata wah. Bd Sa. Wath evan res Tasts, F LA WiMA RION (CAMILLE), 


On tho Various Forces of Nature, Works by. 
and thctr Relations ta gach Ponuiar Astronomy. Tianseated by 
othar, Pdiltet bv WinLiAnM Goods: P RibARD GoRs, BRAS, Wath Three 
Fos With Pia triteans, ; Potes and and Miustrations,’ A NeW 


~ 4 a ot eee CiiTion, with an Appendix paving the 
FARRER (5. ANSON).- War: Sanne of Recent Discoveries. Med.um 
Three Lasaes, Crow: Bea, iy Ts df Qo By cloth tos. Gd, 


~~ | Phundef and Lightning. Trans- 
FENN (G. MANVILLE), Neves. lated by WALIER ates Vith Mlus- 





by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 30 Gd. each, trations Crown Wa, vot, bs. net. 
post Sve, Hiuslrated boards, 2s, each, — ~ saene ———— 
Fhe Now Mistress. FLIETCHER’S (GILES, B.D. 
Witnas . to the Deed. Complete Poems: Christ s Victonue ) 
The Tiger lili. Heotven Yactane on arth, Drunip hover 
The White Wivgin, Deh; Wath Minor Poems, Notes by 
Crowmsyy cob, vy. Gd each, Iivve A As, GROSART Cr Rvonedh, ae (ud, 
A Yoman Worth Winning. _ fn ne ee ere 
Cursed by 2 Fortuna ELORENCK PPESS BOOKS.— 


The Casaof Alt!sa G:ay. 


Commedora Junk. j-or information as to this impor- 


tant Striqg, prin’ id tismra new type 

ent i Biooc ive In Joopardy, Costa by ‘Henne P, WoRNE, and 

OUTS oun ashe -. now bist cugraved and cast, sce special 
A Flutterad Dovacotea Picspectes. 


The of the mice ; Peder padoow eect ees 
e Master of the Ceramontas. 
The Story of Antony Grace, FORRES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 





The Man with a Shadow, ‘Dumb. Giwn Bey cuth, 3% 6d. 
One Mnia's Mischiei, = im ae ae 
This Man's Wite. FRANCILE.O ON. (R. EB, )> Novels 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three} by. Crown dye, cloth, 366d. e.c0n, post 
Bits of Paste. Sy oy a Stated boards, 26, each, 
Running Amok. Crovy One | A Real Quoon, 
Crown dua toth, Gs. each, A Dog and his Shadow. . : 
Black Shadows. Ropes of Sand. W th Tin tations. 


TheCankerwerm. fo. ..... 0m, wr 


7 ¢ Post Sven rhurmtnatie bourds, 2s, each, 
Bo Lihe a Woman. Queen Cophetun. [ Olympia. 


A Crimson Crima. Crow n &vo, cloth,| Romances of the Law. 





3s, Od. ; picture ¢loth, fat bach 5, King or Knave? 
FICTION, a Catalogue of, with| Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8v0, 
Descriptions and ‘enews: of nearly cloth, 3s Gd, 


TWELVE HUNDRED NOVFLS, Will be eet Re ar ery 
sent free by Cuatro & WINDUS upon EREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 
application, by. Pest dso, cloth. 35. 6d. each; 


oe ee res ee 


wustrated bostres 20. each. 
FIN-BEC.—The Cupboard) °°" aces 
Papers. The Art of Living aud Dining, pained ak 


_Post Rv RYO, 0, cloth, as al Oo Scag a ig ek een Sate 


FIREWORK - MAKING, The;/FRY’'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Complete Art of; or. The Pyrotecknist’s Guide to the London Charities. 
Treasury, By THOWAS SSENTISIL With Faucd by JOHN LANE Putlished 
967 Nlustrations, Cr. 3vo, cloth, 3s. 6. Annaaty, Crown ayn, cloth, rs. og, 
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LO oe Se Oe et ee 


GARDENING BOOKS. 

rc, eirch; cloth, ts, Od. cach, 

A Year's Yrork in Garden and 

Greenhouse. 
Household Horticulturo. 

amt TAN T.RROLD,  Ulustratsd. 


The Garden tnot Patd tho Rent.| The Vinsr stirs contan 


By bow JRRROUD 
Our Kitchen Gardon. v- 
JERKOLD- Post 8vo, cloth, rset 


Sir William*Temple’s Ess.iv on 
Garcens %.ther withothe Gao can 
hessats oan Gardens, FEdated with Ne tes 
and Tofras ion, by A Borpes Sip 
RING, BOS AL MWatio Digst ators 
Svo, cloner bawds, is. 07, mets qpaarter 
Vorlony, 25. Od net, Uneg quarter Vea, 
Bene, e 


TOM 


GAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The, Rod Shirts: A Taq or ‘Fhe 
Teno! Traastited bv JOUN Dy Vir 
LIERS, Crowa ovo, chath, with Ottis 
pece by sts, i LY Womb, 3s.G7.. prutine 
Clotn, that back, 26. e, 

Grown too, ciatt, Ge eel. 

Love and Lovers of the Pag. 
Pom latadbby Co baARG ink, TA, 

A Contnstracy urdor tha Terror. 
Vous d ty Co LAP, ALA, WW.th 
Bouetratrona. ad Foaescrides, 





——d a 


wo ee Se 


By GrOkGE GLE |GILBERT’S (W. S.) Origina 


Say 


iI 





ewe nee _ enn 


Post 8vo,|GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 


Duke, Costermonger,. Pvst 8vv, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 





Plays. 113 Scries, post 8yo, 2s, Gud. each, 

3: The Wicked 
Wend — Pygmatton and Galaten — 
Charitv—The Princess-The Patace of 
T.oth Trlalby Jury—lolanthe 

The SECOND SERIES contains: Rroken 
Heats -- Fngaved — Sweetheuts — 
Gietchen — Van l Drace-- Tom Cobb 
-—JIMS. ‘Binaore'’- The  Serecrer-- 
The I.rates of Penzance, 

The Laiirp SERIES contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy -—— Foggerty’s Fairy - Rosen 
crantz. and Gouihlenstern—Patlence ~ 
Prucesa Ida--The Mitado— Riddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard—-The Guns 
dotars The Monmntcbonia-- Utopia 

Eight Original Comio COperas 
writen by Wl GILBERT, Two Series, 
deny Qye, cloth, 2s. od,each, 

The Fist SERIES coutuuna: The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. ‘'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lol withe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida- The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 

The SvcOND SEPIES contains: The Gon- 
dotters—The Grand Juke -The Yeomen 
ot the Guud His Excelleney -Utcra, 
Linnted — Ruddiv sre—"Lhe Mountcbsoks 
—~ Haste to the Wedding, 


GERA RD (DO ROTH [A).—A The Clibert and Sullivan Birth- 


Queen of Curds akd Cream, Crown 


ave, cboth 3s. 6¢ 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 
Cotlected by the Brotherg (gers@r jini 
Translated by Pnoae® TAT LOR. With 
Introduction by JOHN RUSKIS, and 72 
Stec! Plates after GeOrGE CRULESIEANK, 
Square Yvo cloth pitt, os. : 


oe ee 


GIBEON (CHARLES), Novels 
by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6/ cach; 
post Svo, iusirated bourds, 2s. each, 

Robin Gray. 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of tha Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. -« 
Of High Degree. 

e Queen of the Meadow. 


Post 8vo, illustrated | buards, 23. each. 


The Dead Heart. 

For Laok of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 

In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Heart's Delight. | Blood-Noney. 


a vere <a a 





GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE). — 
Sentenced! Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 6d, 


4IBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. exch. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 


dey Book: Quolubiomstor every Oty 
note Near, Co cuted by A, WATSON, 
Koval aroma, Cloth 2 Gu? 
GISSING (ALGLIEAANON), Novels 

by. Crown avo, cloth, gill top, 65, cach, 

A Secret af the North Sea, 

Mnitters In the Sun. 

Tho Wenith of Malleratang. 

An Angeol’s Portion. 

Balioi Garth. 


The Dreams of Simon Usher. 
Crown Byo, cloth, 38. Od, 


GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 
by. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. G2, cach; 
post 8vo, Plustrated hoards, 2s. each, 

The Lost Heiress. With 2 Il'ustra- 
tions by TRUME NISBET. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
onabind, Iwo liusts, by Hose NISHET. 


A Fair Colonist. With Frontispicce, 


The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece 
by STANLEY Wooo, Cr, &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tales from the Vold. With 12 
INustreiuons. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S Crompton, RI. Large crown 
fv Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


GLENNY (GEORGE).—A Year’. 
Work In Garden and Greenhouse: 
Yracticai Advice as to Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden Post &vo, rs. ¢ cl., 1s. 6d. 





GODWIN & WILLIAM). — Lives 


ofthe Necromancers. Pust 8vo, cl., 2s. 
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CIIATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


GOLDEN TREASURY of|HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 


Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quo- 
lauions trom the Best Authors, By 
THLODORE TAYLOR, Cr, 8vo, Cl., 3s. Od. 


by. Crown §Svo, cloth, 6s. each, 


New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 


GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of| Te Serpent Play. 


Herbert Wayne. Cr. dvo. cl, 3s td, 


GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 
Ferry of Fate: a Tale of Russian 
Jewry. Crown Sve, Cloth, 65, 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 


- The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 





tion to the Stud. ot fhe Stars) and 
Nebule. Crown 8ve cloth 25 net. 
Crown &vo toh, o , catch 


Studies in Astronomy. W:th & 
plates. 

Astronomical Essays, H'storical 
and Descuptive. With 6 plates: 
GRACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 

of a Dying Race. Cr, &vo, Cl, 3s. Gd. 
GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Life of the, described trom Antique 
Monuioenis. Ky ErRN“sp GUHL and W, 
Koarrm  ledited by Dro BF. HUEFFER, 

© With 545 Hlusts. Demy 8vo, cl. 75 6d. 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 
Novels by. Crown vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Millionaire Baby. 
The Amethyst Box. 
The Woman in tho Alcove. 


a eS 


GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The 
enamel es the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
Ciouh, 33. . ‘ 


GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 





Romance of a Proconsul. By Janes|H ARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 


MILNE 


GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 


Marazion. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 


and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


porise Enchaacment: Crown 8vo, 
erotn, 3. we, 


GUTTENBERG (VIOLET), 
Novels by, Crown 8vo, cloth, os. each. 
Neither Jew nor Greek. 
The Power of the Palmist. 


GYP,—CLOCLO. Translated by 


NORA M, STATHAM, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


Crown &vo, buckraim, 6s 




















Maiden Ecstasy. Small gto, cloth, 8s; 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 
of Irisn Character. With Ilustra- 
tions on Steel ant Wood by CRUIK- 
SHANK, MACLISE, GBK.BERT, and HARVEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 62, 


HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 


The Track of a Storm, Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat buck, 2g, 


Jetsam, Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

















». am 4 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Kureca. | Hernando. 


Sad Ss Nata cae 


ALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 
. Everyeday Papers. Post &vo, Jlus- 
trated boards, 25. 


‘HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 
by. 
The Glamour of the Impossible; 
ane Through a Keyhole. Ciown 
Svo, Cloth, 3s Od, 
Nathree Vecspond, &oc. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth? Os, 











—, - 


HANDWRITING, The _ Philo- 


sophyof.¢ With over 100 Facsimiles, 
By Don FELIX Dt SALAMANCA, Post 
évo, halt-cloth, 25. G2. 





by. Crown &vo, ciuth, 6s, each. 
The Lesser Evil. 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 
A Butterfly. 


(THOMAS), — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post &vv, cloth, 
3s. Ud.; Ulustrated Soards, 2s,; cloth 

«  hmp, 2s. 6d, Also the Fine PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net ; and the CHEAP 
EDITION, Medium &vo, 6d. 


HARDY 





HARKINS (E. F.).—The Schem- 


ers. Crown 8vo, cloth, os. 





HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s/HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER), 


Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and to Illustration by Eva Roos. Feap. 
ato, cloth, 6s. 


HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Transhited from the G@man of Dr. J. 
Pinccs, Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Books by. 

Uncle Remus. With 9 Coloured and 
&o other Illustrations by J, A. SHEPHERD, 
Pott 8vo, cloth pilt, 6s. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
S Coloured and 50 otber Illustrations by 
J. A. SHEPHERD, Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 
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HARTE’S (BRET) Collected| HARTE (BRET)—contnued, 
Works. LIBLAKY EDITION, in Ten Post 8vo, dustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Volumes, crown sv, cloth, 6s. each. The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Vol o1 COMPLETE POETICAL AND Sonsation Novels Condensed, 
DRAMArIC Works. With Port, (Also in jacture cloth at same price.) 
@ < I. The Leck OF Roarine Camp An kKYeiress of Red Dog. 
BONLMIANPAPERS—AMERICAN| —Xhe Luck of Roaring Camp. 
LEGENDS. Californian Stories. 
HI, bare — Pi ge eal os Post 8vo, illus bds,, 25 cach; cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
= IV. GABRIE], Conroy, ; Flip. | A Phyllis of the Slorras. 
a V. StORIES — CONDENSED NOVELS.| Marujae Crown &yo, cloth, 3s €d@.; post 
‘ VIL TAres oF THE PaciFIC SLOPE Bvo, picture bowurds, 265°. cloth limp, 26. 62. 
VU. TALLSOF THR PACIFICSLOPE -IT ]gaaquviste Ales HOD OR, 
” With Po: trait le JOHN PETTIE. HAW EIS (Airs. H. R.), Books by. 
» NITE TaLes oF PINE AND Cy Piss, The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
se IX, LVUeKEYE AND CEMAPPAR! 1. bromts, aad or Pasts Su. &yu, cloth, Gs. 


-s X. TALes OF TRAIL ARD FOWN, 

Bret‘Harte’s Choice Works in Prose 
end,everse, With Portrat andgso Mius- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 39. Gd, 

Bret Harte's Poetical Worky”, in- 
cluding: SOME LATER PER SLS, Crows 
&vo, buckram, 46, 6.2, ve é 

In a Holiow of the Hills, Crown 
8vo nictuie Cloth, flat back, 25. 

Condensed Novels. (lwo Series 1.1 
One Volume.) Pott dvo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net; leather, gilt cdyes, 35. net, 








Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, gach, ® 
On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoddas. 
From Sandnill to Pine, °* 


Stories in Light and Shadow, 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's ediatiog. 
Trent's Trust. ee ® 


ew 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6.2. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. m 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waifof tho Plains. With 60 Illus- 
trations by SfANLEY £. Woon, 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 lilustrations by STANLAY L. Woop. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.62 each, 
Susy. With 2 linsty, by J. A. CHRISTIE. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 

With 39 [lusts by Dt pLEy Harpy, &c, 
Clarence: A Story ofthe American War 
With § Iustrations by A, JULE GOODMAN 








Barker’s Luck, Sc. With 39 Ilustrag 


tions by A, FORESTIER, PAUL Harpy, &c 
Devil's Ford, &c. With Frontispiece. 
The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 


HEALY (CHRIS), 





The Art of Dacoration. With 
C toured Bromtisapece and 7, Tbustea- 
troys, Square &vo, cloth, 65, 

Tho Art of Dress. With 32 Iilustra- 
tions Posts vo pay . Cloth, ts, Ged. 

Chaucer fer Schools. With Irontis- 
piece Demy dve, cloth, 2s. Gd, 

Chaucer for Children, With 8 
Coloued Pirates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s) 0.7, 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Ameri-« 


Humorists: Wastincray 
IkVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 
Wakp, MAKK TWAIN, and BREE HARTE. 
Crown §vo, Cloth, O« 


can 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 


Novels by. Crown &vo cloth, 3s. Od. 
cach, post Sva.dlustrated bo uds, 25 cach. 
Garth | Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fgol. | Dust. Fou Ilusts, 
Beatrix hatidolph With Four Hlusts, 
D. Poindoxter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 
Crown avo, cloth, 33, 6d. each, 
Sebastian Strome. 
Love—ora Name. 
Miss Cadogna. Po:t &vo, illustrated 


boards, 25 
Books by. 
Crown &vo cloth, Gs each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Hairs of Reuben. 
Mara. 


The Endless | Heritage. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 





With Frontis, by J. BERNARD PartripG: |HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 


Threa Partners; or, The Bi¢ 
Strike on Heavy Tree Hilt. 
With 3 Hlusirations by J. GULIC dL. 

Tales of Trail and Town, With 
krontormiece by G, P, JACoMB Hoop, 

Condensed Novels. New Series. 


cisteeireee tale wemmwen re amr 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; picture cloth 


flat back, 2%. cach. 
A Sappho of Green Sprinfs, 
Colonel Starbotile’s Client. 
A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
Bally Dows, &c. With 47 Hiustration: 
by W. D. ALMOND and others. 


by. Post $vo, cioth, 20. G2, each, 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan ds Biron. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3.642 , post Svo ilustrated boards, 2¢ 


HENTY (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub, the Juggier. Deny svo,cloth, 
with & Hllustratons by S.L. Woon. 58.3 
post bvo cloth, 38. 6d.; lust, boards, 2s, 

Crown vo, cluth, 3s, Gd. cach, 

The Quec so 

Dorothy’s Doubie. 

Colonel THorndyke’'s Secret, 
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ome meee ea se ee ere 


HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha| HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by, 


_Page. | Crown kyo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown &yo, cloth, 6s. each, 


-- ~- ---~-—-— | Bellamy the Meg¢nificent. 
HERMAN (HLENRY}).—A L Leading; Lord Cammarleigh's Secret. 
Lady, Pent tvo cneh, as fe Yspael Rank. Crow vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


HILL (HEADON). --Zambra the HORNUNG iE. W. |, Novels by. 














Detective. Crown bye, eth, gn 62 
picture Chath, Hat bach, 2s, 


HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Treason-Felony. !)+1 ed bt tratea 


boards. 25 


The Common Ancestor. Crown 
Kyvopctothy, js. Gd, 
HINKSON (H. A), “Novels by. 
Cae Waets eb the oa cuct 


Fan Fitzgerald. | Silk and Stesl. 


HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). — The 


Lover's Creed. Giown, Svo, cloth, 
wy. Gade ane eve, dinstratcd boards, 25, 


HOFEMANN (PROFES 3SOR).— 
King Koko A Magi Story With 2 
Whastratious, Crews Syvo cloth, rs. net 


{1OLIDAY, Where to go for a. 
By ED PoSmtoth, Sir FE MAANWELEL, JON 
Warsen, Jast bak Low, MARY LoVEr 


CAMERON, JUSuIN HO MeCariinv, PAUL 
Laser, JAWS Guana, [PRE SALTER, 
Prov. ALTON, S.J. Beeki ti, L. Rivers 
Ving, and CFL Gorpon CUMMING, 


Crown sve, ails, rs Ge?, 


HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), 
Books by. 

Thea Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Wiustrated by jf. GoRpON 
PHOMSON, | Post &vo, cloth finip, 22 07. 
Also the Frise Partk Eniitoa, pott svo 
cloth, wilttopras. net; deather, salt edges, 
as.aet Another baditian poet 8vo, cloths 

The Autocrat of the Breaktast- 
Table vnd The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table. tn one vol, post 
Sve, faalf oth, 2 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice} - 
Works In Prose and Verse. With 
Tate ot the Author, Portrait, and = zoo 
Dtustrations. Crown dvo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


HOOK’'S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. Oi, 


HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. 
For Freedom. Crown vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown svo, ‘eleth, as. od, each, 
Twixt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carriconna. 
Nell Haffenden. WythS [lustrations 
HORNE (R. HENGIST).—Orion. 


With Poutrelt, Crown svo, cleth, 7s, 


HUME (FERGUS), 





ees 


HUNT’S (LEIGH) Essays: A 






iNDOOR PAUPERS. 


The Shadow of theRope, Crown 
Bin, clo. vie Gal, 
Crown} myer ctah, bt, € ih, os. each, 


Stingaree. | A Thief. in ¢. tho Night 


HUGO (VICTOR),—The Outlaw 


of Iceland. ‘liaasiated by Sn GH EeRT 

CaslMh bib. Crow n dsu, Cloth, 36. ude 
Novels by. 

The Lady From Nowhera, Cr, 8vo, 
coth, 3¢ Od, picture cloth dat back, 2s. 

the iW! onaire Mystery. Crown 
Svar lath, 3s 6? 

tne Whegling Light. 
qioth, Hye tep os, 


Fe rr et eR 


Crown 8vo, 


HUNGEREORD (Mirs.j, Novels 


by. Crown S10, cloth, 36 Ga each; 
post &vo, Wustrated boards, 2s. each} 
cioth lingo, 95, 4d, cach, 

The Profeszor's Cxrreriment. ' 

Nora Creina. 

Lady ue rnor's Flight. 

Lady P ery { Peter's Wife, 

Tho P.ed-Hduse Mystery. 

An Unsatisiactory Lover. 

April's Lid 

A. Naliden il Forlorn. 

The Paree Gracas. 

A Mental Strug¢!s. 

Marvel. | A Modern Circe, 

In Durance vine 





Crown BVO, cloth, 3s. ud, each, 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Conscicnce, 


The Coming of Chloe, {| Lovwice, 








Tele for a Chimney Corner, &c., 
Ed. by EF. OLLIER. R. Post 8vo, hali-cl. 2s, 


HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novéls 


by. Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6¢. each ; post 
Svo, Iustrated bourds, 25. each, 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemnad. 
That Other Person. 


Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a ar a nn ces ne oon AR gp eR 


HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints 


on Colt-Breaking. With 25 Ilustra- 
tions. Crow Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HYATT (A. H.).—The Charm of 


London: An Anthology. Pott 8vo, 
cioth, gilt top, 2s, net; leather, gilt 
edves, 3¢. net, 








~ By ONE OF 


tatest Crown *vo, ws. : cloth, rs. 6d, 
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INMAN (HERBERT) and JOHNSTON (R.).—The Peril of 
HARTLEY ASPDEN.—The Tear of aa iimpire. Crown 8v9, cloth, os, 
Kalee. Crown Svo, cloth, galt to 


|NNKEEPER : JUNES (WILLIAM, -F.S.A.), 


ee ee es 


WREEPER ee eats seriany Books by. Cr. svo, cloth, 3s, Gd. each, 
Manual! nT TRtvoieDavire, Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legend. 
Crown &vo cloth 25. at aa and Aneédotay Wath nnme: ous 

' +23. Hustratons, 


IRISH WIT €ND_ HUMOU R,/ Crowns and Coronations. Withg! 
® Songs of. F&ited by AL Pikcivat Ph. Uauens, 
GRAVES. Post ovo, cloth, 25. ta. 





















JONSON’S (BEN) Works. With 
Notes and Tiosraphiaal Meare by 
WILDTASL GIProko, Fuited by Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM ‘Turse Vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4. m2 eaca. 


JAMESIC. T.C.).—A Romance of 
the Queen's Mounds. Put dye 
cloth himjy ty Oat 


* 

JAMES (G. W.).-- Stragzles: 
The Story of a Sprrrow. With ¢ 
Itustrations. Post avo, cl th, 26 6d. 


JAMESON (WILLIAM).—Jly 
Bead Self. Po t bvo, goth, 25. 62 


Sa a acct Mia een Sa oe ees 
r. 


JAPP (Dr. A. H.\.-—Dramati 


Pictures Crovn Syn, cloth, Be, 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

Tho Open Air. Pot sve. cloth, 2s. 6d 

® LARGE TYPE, FING PAPER EULIIGN, pott 
&vo, Cloth, gilt ton, 25, net. leatger, gilt 
edyes, As. met Asso an Prefaration, a 
New Edition, with 13° Dlustratiens an 
Colours by Ruth DOLuMAN. Squute 
8vo0, cloth, 5s, net. 

The Life of the Fielwis, Pit sve, 
Cloth, 25.4d¢,; LaxGr TYPE, FIND Papen 
EniON, pott ¥vo, cloth, gilt tep? 2s, net 
leather, pill edues, 3s.net. Also in pre- 
fruatior, a New Edition, with 12 
Ilastrationsin Colcurs by M, H.CmARKE. 
Square Svu, cloth. 55. nei. 

Nature near London. Crown &vo, 
buckramn, Os, post avn, cl, 25, bd. * LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vu cl., 
Kilt top, 2s. net; Jeather, alt copes, 3s.net, 


a A GT 


The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 
bcing Passages chosen from the Nature 
Writings of JEFFERIES by ALWRED H, 
HYATT, Iomo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net, 
leather, gilt top. 3s net, 

Tne Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Sir WALTER Buasanxr. Cr. &vo. OL, bs 


TN, monet cste a gr 


JENNINGS (H. J.j}.—Curiosities 
_of Criticism. Post 8vo cloth, 2s, 6d. 


JEROME (JEROME K.).—Stage- 


land. With 64 Llustrations by J. Ber- 
NARD PARTRIDGE, Fcap. qto, 1s. 


JERROLD *(DOUGLAS),— The 
Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 
Letters. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 
Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, rs. 4d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture, 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 
@vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 
Works of. ‘Transiated by Wiriiam 
Wiltston, Contunme * The Antiquities 
of the Jews,’ and *Phe Wars of the Jews.’ 
Wit §2 Liluctritions acd) Mape. Two 
Vois,, demy dvo, balt cloth, res. Ga. 





CRATING (JOSE PH).—Maurice, 
Crown dve, lat, os, 6 


KEMPT (ROBERT).—Pencil and 
Palette: Chapters on Art and 
Artists. Post avo, cloth, as) Gd, 


KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 
Facts and Jictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Poot &vo, illustrated beads, 
2s.; Cloth, 25 Ged. 


eee ewe eee we ee ee ee ere alma 
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KING (LEONARD W., M.A.).— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from the Earlicet Times until the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps, 
Plans, and Wihustrations after all the 
principal Monuments of the Period. In 
3 volumes, royal &vo, buckran) Each 
volume separately, 18> net; or perset of 
3 volumes, if subscubed for before the 
issue Of Vol. 1, 452 125, Gd, net. 

VoL 1—A History of Sumer and 
Akkad: An account of the Praun- 
tive Inhabitants of Babyloma from 
the Earliest Tiines to B.C, 2000, 

{Spring, 1908. 

» I.—A History of Babylon from 

the First Dynasty, about 1B.C. 2000, 

until the Conquest by Cyrus, B.C, 539, 

[ Preparing. 

» U1—-A History of Assyria from 

the Earhicst Period until the Fall of 
Ninevch before the Medes, H.C. 606, 
[Preparing 


KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 
Poet vn, illustrated boards, 24. 
‘Tho Wearing of the Creen.’ 
Passion’s Blave. | Bell Barry. 


A Drayzn Game. Crown yo, cloth, 
as. td. ; pu Svo, ilustrated bonds, 2s, 
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KING’S CLASSICS (The). 


General Editor, Professor 1, GOLLANCZ 
Litt.b. Pimted on laid paper, 16mo 
cach with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth 
as, G2. nct each; quarter vellum, clot. 
piles, 25. Od. net each; (three-quarter 
vellum, 5s. net each, 





Volumes now in course of publication: 
35. Wine, Women, and Song: 
Medieval Latin Students’ songs, Trans 
lated info English, with an Introduction, 
by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMOND>:, Wil 
Frontispiece 


36, 37. George Pettie’s Petite Pal 
lace of Pettie his Pheasuro. 
2 vols, 

38. Walpole’s Castle of Q‘ranto. 
By Sr Watibk ScorT, With Intro 
duction and Pretace by Miss SPURGEON 

39. The Royal Poets of England 
Onginal Poems by Knghsh Kings and 
other) Royal and Noble Parsons, col- 
lected aud = edited by W. BaILes 
KUMPLING, ¢ 

40. Sir Thomas Mora's Utopia. 
Edited by Rouseer SELELE, FSA, 

a1.iChaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women. /1 Modern English, with 
Notes and Introuuction by Professor 
WW. SKEAT, 

a2. Swift's Battle of the Books. 
Edited, with Noles and Introduction, by 
A. GUINKEFLGH, 

a3. Sir William Tomple's Essay 
on Gardens, with other Caro- 
Jean Essays on Gardons. liited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by A, 
FORMES SLEVEKING, FS A, 

94. The Four Last Things, hy Sir 
PHOMAS MORE; together with 
Spiritual Consolation and 
other Troatises, by Join Fistir, 
Bishop ot Rochester, Edited by DANIEL 
O'CONNOR, 

45. The Son¢ of Roland. Transited 


@ 


fram the oid Pionch by Mrs, CRosianp, }and D 


With Introduction by Prot. BRANDIN, 


SG. Dante's Vita Nuova, 
Italian text, with DANTE G, RossK7 i's 
translation on the opposite page, With 
Introduction and utes by Prof, Wi 
ORLSNER, ; 

€7.{Chaucer’s Prologue 
Minor Poems. /1 eae ne 
with Notes and Introduction by Prof. 
W. W, SKEAT, ° 

a&.+Chaucer’s Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. /» 
modern Fupiash, with Nates and latro- 
duction by Prof. W, W, SKEAT. 

a9, Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. With 
Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century. & Edited, with 
Modern Rendering and an Introduct on 
by Professor I, GOLLaNtLz, : 


The]- 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





XING'S CLASSICS (The)—continued. 


51, 52, King’s Letters. Volumes IIL. 
and IV. Newly edited trom the originas 
by ROBERT STPFLF FLSA, 

53. The English Correspondence 
of Saint Boniface. Transiatdd 
and edited, with an Introductory Skeich 
of the Lire of St. Boniface, by E. } 
Kyrie, MA 

54,55. The Essa\-s of Elia. Edited, 
with Notes, Inéroduction, &c., by, 
THOMAS SECCOMIE, MLA, 


Summary Lest of oiaer Volumes in the Serics, 
for details oMalsich see Shectai Prospec-us. 


1 The Loved! Books CUhe Phadobrotioud 

sig Dr ér 3 or Culideron (Pitacserald 6 
Sransteniny. (houwhie sab 

& Chronicie of Joceln of Bras eload. 

4 Jbhe Life of Sir Thomus Mora 

§ Fanon Basile. 

® hisne Letters. Alfred to therconing of 
the Tudors 

Kings’ Lettera From the Tudors to cbe 

Love Lettcra of Henry VET! 

£4 4Cbaveege Krowht~ Tale (Prof SEATS 

9 tChaners Mane? Laws Tale (Prot @hieat). 

I, tChancer’s Prioress’a Tate (Prof SKKAT). 

VW The Romance of Fuskhe Fizwarine, 

2 The Srory of Cupid and Psyche, 

My. Evelyne Life of Muivaret cudolpbim 

M4 Barly Livesof Dante, 

Is. The Faletail Letters 

16 Polomus By ExWARD FitTzGRRALD, 

17. Mé@dnoveg Lores 

la The Vision of Piers the Plowman (Prof, 
SkKIEA1) ” 

1o The Cail» Hornboek 

2. *The Nun's Kule, or Ancren Riwle, (Dorble 


vol). 
21, The Memofra of Rolert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
@ mouth ” 
23 Kakytives of Charlemagne. 
og Cwerd’s "friendslp,” ‘Old Age,’ 
*sernioe@ Dreant’ 
24 *®Wordsworth's Prelnde. (Double sol.) 
95. The Detence of Guenevere 
20,27. Beowning’s Men and Wuumlen. 
ge Poe's Pocms, 
“y, Bhakeaspente’s Sonnets. 
yo, George Efiot 8 Silas Marner, 
3). Goldsmith's Vicar of Waketield 
22. Charles Reade 8 Peg Woffiniton. 
84. The Household of Sir Thoinas More. 
34. Bappiio One Hundred Lyrico. By Biss 
OANMAN, 
* Nunmers 2, 2), and 24 are Double Volumes 
ouble Price. 
sift 


and 


4 Yue Chiucer Vols inay also be had in 
paper covers 4 Ta ened. 
KINGS LIBRARY FOLIOS 

(The). 

The Mirrour of Yertue in World. 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Knight, By his 
sun-an-law, WILLIAM ROPER. ros. 6d. 
net, (Seven copies of this volume alone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 


sets.) 

Eikon Baeilike, the Portraicture 
of His Sacred Majestie in hig 
Sclitudes and  Sufferings. 
Ediied by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A, 
#0 rs. act, 

Shakeaxpeare's Ovid, being 
arthur Golding’s Translation 
of the Metamorphoses. Faited 
by W. HD, Rouse, Lit.D. £1 11s, 6d, 
net, 


111 ST. MARTIN! S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
FOLIOS|LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 





KING’S LIBRARY 


(Ther —contznued. 

Tho Percy Folio of Old English 
Batlads and Romances. Editeca 
by the GEARRAL Bpneok, Ino feur 
volumes at £4 4s theset. (Voiures 7, 
and II, issued; I]. at Press, 1V. in 
Preparation.) 


®,° NOTE —Senen coprpiete sets of the above 
“folios remain JM suc. Perce. per set, 
d eG rs ¢, a ” t 


KING’S LIBRARY QUARTOS Theatrical Anecdotes. 


‘The. 

The Aichemist. ay" i 
Edited by HG, Harr, = net, 
ese vetham, ors net 

The Gull’s Hornbook.” Ry Thomas 
aa Ednued by k, B MCKERROW 

Japanese vellum, ros. (2. nit 

The eeaan s Cpera, I'v Toma 
kK! ‘ted by Hawaiian Macheop 
net ; Japanese velum, bos. G4. net, 


_ ee ot, es 

KIPLING PRIMER (A)! Incluf. 
ing Biographied and Critical Ch upters 
an Index to Mro Rapuas'’s prineay ct 
Writings, and Bibwogreshtes By FLL 
KNOWLES, With Two Portraits. Crows 
8vo, cloth, 350 Ou. 


KNIGHT “WILLVAM ‘and 
EDWARD). — TheéPatient's 
Mecum: How to Get Most Beneiit 
from Medical mane Crown Svo, 
Cloth, Is. tut. 


uN JONSON 
Japan: 


a uo 


LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete a 


Works in Prove and Verse, inclining 
*Poctry for Children’ and ‘Prunes Doras 
Edited by RH. SHEPHERD With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘Us ciy on 
Roast Pig’ Crown 8vo (both sects), 
cloth, 36. ¢d. 

The Essays of Elia (both Series) Pos: 
vo, holi-cloth, 2s—Also the FINK PAPER 
EnIon, poit &vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net 
leather, quit edaoes, 3s, net, 

Little Essays: Sketches and Character. 

e 3 by CHakLko LAMS, selected from bis 
Letters by Prerecy FsGnkaLp, Posi 
8vu, Cloth, 25. 62. 

The Prametic Essays of Choriés 
Lamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by BRKAADILR MAITHEWS, and oteel-plet 














Portrait. Feap &ve. bh -cloth, 25. Gd 
LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 


President of Boravia. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 
—Citation and Examination of 
William Shakespeare, &c., befor: 
Sir ‘Lhomas Lucy, touching Decr-stewing 
roth September, 1852+ and A Confer 
ence of Master Edmund 
Bpenser with the Ibawdef bss x, touch 
ing the state of Ireland. 1545. Preity. ove, 
halt-Roaburghe, 25. Gd. 
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—The Thousand and One Nights, 


commonive cated om Epelaud The 
Arablan Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Translated from the Atabic 


an lillustrated by many hundred Eogray- 
ings trom Designs by HARVEY. Edited by 
ES. Pook. Witn Preface by STANLEY 
LANE-POoO! ee) Vals, Bvo, ch, 275. bd, 


LARWOOD (JACOB), | Books by. 
Aracdotes of the Clergy. Post8vo, 


hall cloth. 25, 
Post 8vo, 
cloth 2s OZ, 
Zumour of the Law. 


LEES (D. NEVILE).—Tuscan 


Feasts and Tuscan Friends, With 
12 iJustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


Ssam@net, _ _ 

(R. ©.). -- Harry 
Fludyer et Cambridge, and Conver- 
sationa! Hints for young Shooters. 
G rowh PO, Te € oh Is tut 


iH (HENRY S.).-- Carols of 


¢ rown } BVO, bac kram, $8, 


Post Bvo el. 2s, 


Cockrync. 


LELAND (C. G.).--A Manual ef 
Mending and kepairing. With Dia- 


mans. Crown dSvo, cloth, ss 


Vade| LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 


Madame Sans-Géne. Translated by 
JOUN br VIndiirs, Post: 8vo, cloth, 
33 Od.; Ulustiated boards 2s.; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium 8a, 6d. 


ao ee 


LESPINASSE, JULIE DE. | By 
the Marquis bs SeGUR. Authorised 
bnglish Version, with a Portrait. Demy 
Bye, ¢ cloth, 78, Gr Y nel, 


LEYS (JOHN: K. “Movels by. | 
The Lindsays. Pest vo, lust. bds ,2s. 
_& S5ore Temptation. Cr. vo, cl, "Os. 


LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 


in Marble. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3° fd each 


Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite, 


Crown &vo cloth Os each, 
Judah Pyecroft, Puritan. 
The Story of Leah. 


LORIMER (NORMA).—The 


Pagan Women. ( crown Sv0, _ cloth, 6s. 


LUCAS (E. V.), Books | by. 
A Book of Verses for Children, 
With Colourea lille-page, Crown Svu, 
cloth, 6s. 
Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. sy E V. LucAsand ELIZABETH 


Lecas. Pott gto, cleth, 6s, net, 
LUCY (HENRY W WwW. ).—Gideon 
Fleyce. “Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d ; post 


Sv, illugrated boards, 2s, 
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An Octave of Friends. Crewn svo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Pm nar 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 32. G7. eacie; post Svo, Hius- 
trated boss, 28. cach, 

Patricta Kemball. { Yona. 
Tho Atonsment of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 12 Illusts. 
Tho One Too Many. 
Under which Lord? W.th12 Wusts 
‘My Love.’ | Sowing the Wind. 
Paston Carew. | Dulcie Lverton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Far:ily. 


Post Sve cloth, 2s. G2, cach. 


Witch 8tories. 
Ourselves: Eseays on oman. 


Bovring the Wind. Curar Loion, 


post Svo cloth gps uet, 


Patricia Kembal!. 


“LON, tredaune Re 6 a 


MACAULAY (| (LORD. —~ tne khis- 


PopceLtsar Epi- 


tory of England. Larce Tyre boxer 
Parser Enprrion, i 3 sors, pott Sve 
cloth, guile top, as, met per voll, Ie thes, 


gilt edyes, 3s. net per vel. 


MACCOLL (HUGH.—Mr. 








Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Bost 
Sve iastrated Doves oe 
McCART HY (J USTIN IN), books by. 


The Roaign of Quccn, "anne, Twe 
Vote, damy deo, CfouR, pas coeb, 

A History of the Four *: GOTLes 
end of William the Fourth. 
hour Vels,, demy dvo.cloth pac cack, 

A History of Our Cwn Times 
from the Accession of Quecn Wieloras te 
the General Election of i8se,  LIbkary 
Epliton. Four Vols. dctay Svo, cloth, 
ias, cach —Also the Porunve Firion, 
In Four Vals., crown va, cieth, os, cach, 
—And the JUBILEE Evinion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1830, 
in 2 Vols, demvy Svo, cloth, 7s. Gd each 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol, V., froin 1880 bo the Disanend Jubdec 
Remy vo, cloth ros crowiaSvo, cloth 46, 

A History of Cur Own Times, 
Vols. Vi, and VII. trom is.y te Accession 
of Fadward VI, 2 Vols, demyv 8vo,el. 246. 

A Short History ‘of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victuna to the Accession of Ron. 
Edward VIT. NEW Enirion. revised 
and enlarged, Crown 8vo0, cloth — gilt 
top, 6+.—Also (shortly) the POPULAR 
KINTION, enlarged, posi: vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, : 
and the CHEAP EDITION (tothe yeari880) 
medium svo, 6d, 


Larose Tyre, Fina Parsr Evrtions. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 
leather, gut edges. 3s. nct per voi. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. :1: 1 Vol 
A History of the oo Georgoa 
mone of Willtam I mn 2 vols, 
& History of Our ows Times trom 
Acccesion ou Q, Victoria to Say, in 3 Vols. 


ete tem ee ce 


LINTON (E. LYNN), Yorks by. |McCARTHY 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHER 


ees ee 





wr rman a ee et ee 


JUSTIN) —ecntinued. 

Crown ovu, Clath, 35. od. each ; post $wo, pict, 
borets, 26. each; cloth limp, as, 6d.each. 

Tho ¥aterdale Neighbours 

My Enemy's er hter, 

A Pair Saxon.’ Linley Rochiord, 

Mearhady Disdain. ; Tne Dictator, 

Miss Misanthrope. With 1:2 Ilusts, 

Lonna Quixote. With 12 Mlustrations. 

The Comet of a Senson. 

Maid of Athens, “wv hir2 Eustrations, 

Camiola. 

kied Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring, 

Mrown si cloth, 34, od each 

The Threo Gisgraces. | ; Mononia, 

‘The Rtfht Honourable.’ }) JUSTIN 
Mccaniny acd Mts, CAUPUELL PRAED, 
Crown 4o, cloth, 45, 


McCARTHY (J. Ho, Work s by. 


The French Rovolution., (oonsti- 
tuelt asses Mbt LY, WZ deg bur Vuls,, 
Aemy ve Oath Pos. cach, 

An Outline of the ‘History of 

\ Frelaad Crown dvo,is. clon, 1s. Gd, 

Ircland’ Stnee the Union —1788- 

1986) Crewn Bra, cloth 6s, 


© Hafizin London. ove. quidcioth. 35, Gd. 


Our Sensation Noval. Crown 8vo, 
Is, Cloth, 1a Gd, 

Doom: AnAtiinte Ensue. Crown 8vo, ts, 

Dolip: ANtcth, Crown svn, ts, 

Liliy Goes. Crown Rio te cloth, re. 6a, 

A London Le;end. Cr. 8vo,¢ loth, a4, 6d. 


MACDONALD (Dr. GECRGE), 
Heoks by. 

W, rks of Fancyand Imagination 
‘Jen'V4ts lene. cloth gil, im eas, 2503 
or separccly, Grolier cloth 23,04 each, 
Also a NEw ISSUE in ifn, clowh, gilt 
tsp, 2s net per Voi, leather, gat top, 3s. 
ret per Vol, 


Vol. lL Wiiitx a*tb WItTHouT— THE 
Wuwv Lin 
* IY, Tih OF 2 ett. — Tur Gospss 
Worn -BOOK OF SONNETDS— 
Oko VN Sane, 
e JIT. Vaeiiy SonGs—SONGS OF THE 
, Dats AND NichtTs—-A BooK 
OF LYRLAMS—LROADSIDE POEMS 
—POLMS FOR CHILDREN, ‘ 
IV, PARAbLES — BaLLaps — SCOTCH 
cine VL & VI PIANTASTES. [SONGS, 
“NIL Tox Porrent, 
» WIM. Te: Licgur Princess — Tag 


GIANTS HEART—SIHADOWS. 
é IX, Crkoss PURPOSIts—-GOLDEN KEY 
CARASOYN —LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 
& THe CROEL PAINTER—THE Wow 
ORI VAN—THS CASTLE—THE 
BROKEN SWORDS —THE GRAY 
WoLF—UNCLE CORNELIUS, 
Poctical Yicrks of George Mao- 
Donald, 2 Vuls., cr, Svo, buckram, 12s, 
A Threefold Cord. Fost Svo, cloth, ss. 
Hexctherand Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
as O43 post 8vo, Wlustrated boards, 25, 
Lilith, Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


Tho Pocket Georg e MacDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A, H. HyatTrT. r6ma, 
wet, 


Clotli gilt. zs pets eather got 26 


ee en ee 





MACDONELL 

oo ONen ee COME Se ee 
MACGREGOR (ROBERT).— 
Pastimes and Flayers; Notes on 
Popular Games. Post &vo, cloth, 25, 6d, 


Post Svo, boards, 2s, 


e 
MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 
by. Crown Sve cloth S- each, 
A Blow over the Heart. 
The Mystery @f Linccin’s Inn. 
e The Private Detective. 


Her Honour. Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 42 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).- -Inter- 
ludesand Undertones. Cr 8voclothin 
MACKAY (WILLKAM).—A 
Mender of Nets. Crownsve, cloth, 4s 
MACKENNA (S. J.) and. J. A. 
O'SHEA. — Brave Mien tr Actd&n: 
Stories of the Butish gag. With dltitus- 
trat.ons by STANLY L. Qoob, = Sim! 
cemy 8vo, cloth, pult educs, Ms. é 





et eR nt a aI nL ee mee mae 


MACKENZIE (W. A.).—Th 


Drexe! Dream. Crown 8svo, cloth, 6; 


MACLISE Portrait Gallery (The) 
of INustrious Literary Chasacters: 
85 Portraits by Danth, MAcLIE, 
w.th Meneirs by Wiptiam Bates, B.A 
Crown ave cloth 33. Gi, e 

MACMICHAEL (J. HOLDEN),— 
The Story of Charice Cogsg eM! its 


Nelghbourhood. Wah 3 Mlustrations. 
Deny “vo, cloth, 7s. 62. net. 


eee Sa eet 


MACQUOID (Mrs.), Works by, 
‘Hustrated by T Ro Macgvorp. Square 
8yo, cloth, G7. each 

In the Ardennes, With sc Ulustrations, 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. 31 Illusts. 
Through Normandy. Witho2Iliusts, 
About Yorkshire, With 67 Mlusts, 

Fe Paes ie OR ei ae ORIN pe vN A SS eNOS De 

MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

e@ = =6Mauegement. By T. C. Hepworret 
With io Ilusts. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 1s. Ga. 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile #1 
the Original, 3 ft. by 2ft.. with Arras and 
Seals emblazoned in Goid and Colours, 5+ 


MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. Post 8vo, cloth, 
35.62 ; viustrated boird:, 2¢, 
The New Peul and Virginia. Pos: 
8yo, cloth, 23. tad. 





Poems. Small gto, parchment. 8s. 
Is Lite Worth Living? Crown 8vo 


buckram, 6s. 


MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 


Mort @’ Arthur, Selections trom, edited 
by B NM. RaskInG. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 








MARIE DE MEDICIS and the 


nap meee rR inte a SR ee re ee 


MAYFAIR LIBRARY (THE). 


111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 19 


Snes oe ere 


(AGNES).—|MARGUERITTE (PAUL and 


VICTOR), Novels by. 
The Disaster. Transtited by F. LES. 
Crown Sve, cloth, te Od. 


Crown Svo, cloth, Gs, each, 

The Commune, Translited by F. LEFS 
and ROP DovaLss, 

Vanity. Translated by K,S. West. With 

Foritail Frontispece. 


Court of France inthe XVIith Cen- 
tury. Translated frou the brench ot 
Louis Batterow by Maury Bing. With 
a Portrait, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd, net, 


Mme ee ee ee eee ee a er ere 


MARLOWE’S Works, includi:nys 


his Tranolabioas, Edited with Notes by 
Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, Svo, cloth, 3s. Ga. 


MARSH (RICHARD).--A 


Spoller of Men. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 38. G./ 





MASSINUER’S Plays. From the 


foxt of WILLtTAM GIFEORD. Edited ty 
Cal CUNNINGHAM, Cr Svo, Cloth, 30 Gd. 


cere ne ie 


MASTERMAN  (J.).—Half-a- 


dozen Daughters. Post 8yo, bils, gs. 


Post Svo, el th limip, te Gad. per Vel, 

A Journey Round My Rocin. By 
MAVIFK DE SEAISIRE, 

Quips and Oulddities, Selected hy 
\ ‘ DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

The Rgony Column cf “Tha 
Times,” from 1800 to 18350, 

Poctical Ingenuities and Eccen- 
tricities. Edited by WoT. Down, 

Cupboard Papers. By Fix - Bro, 

Songs of Irish Witand Humour. 
Edited by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES 

Animals and their Masters, By 
sir ARTHUR HELPS, 

Bocial Pressure, By Sir A. HELPS, 

Curiosities of Criticism, By Hr\ry 
J. JENNINGS, 

Pencil and Paiette. Py R. Kempt, 

Ourrelves. by FE Lyxn LInton 

Yhe Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. By O. W. HOLMES, Tdi, 

Little Essays: Selccted from LAMB'S 
LEITERS by PERCY FIMZGERALD, 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Ly Jacon 
LARWOOD, 

Witch Stories, Vy FE. Lysx Livron, 

Pastimes and Players. By Ruurnut 
MACGREGOR, 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. HH, MALIOCK. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMON- 
DELEY-PENNEEL 

Pegasus Re Saddled. By H. CHoL- 
MONDELEY-PESNELL, Llustrated by G. 
Dv MAURIER. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHO! SIONDELEY- PENNELL, 

By Str and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 
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es 


MATTHEWS (BRANDE [2).—A| MERRICK (LEONARD), Novels 


Secret of the Sea. I’ «t Svo, illus 
trated boards, 25.; ove zs 4d 


ener ate Powe 


MAX O'RE LL, Books by.! 
Crown &vo, lath. a. 62 e 1 hy 
Her Royal ‘Highness ¥/oman. 
Betweon Ourtclves. 
Rambies in Wonrapiend: 


ree a eee 


MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown Sve 
Cloth, 33. Ga , pos ave dust, bourds, 25, 


Crown Kye, cloth, en on? enh 
The Yoice of the Charmer, 
In an Iron Grip. | Tho Siren. 
Dr. Rumaey's Patient. 
On tha Brink of a Chasm. 
The Way of a Woman. . 
A Bon of Ishmaol. 
An Adventuress. | 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Wey. 
This Troublosome Ve oid. 


Rosebury. 


MEDICI SERIES (The) of Re-| 


productions in Colour from the ald 

« Masters. For informatiou im semare 
to Cas amporfant Sere. see Maustrated 
_Prospectises tobe had upon app acation 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 
New), Sisall crown 8yo, pure ra 
paper, half-cloth, gs net per vol. ; leathat, 
9s Od uiet per voi 


1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. ‘Fianstaled trom the Midd « 
kreuch ot Cian pe Pan, wh 
Notes and Introduction by ALICE Kiev. 
Wetch, Wwoodeut Title and o Phota- 
glavures, 


Of the Tambler of onr Lady 
and other Miraclos. iat 
fronethe Middle keench of GACTLER Dt 
CONG with Notes aad Lotroducteon by 
Arick Kear Werich. Woodcut T.ac- 
page and 7 Photogravures, 


The Lady of Vergl., Translite. 
fiom the Middle French ywhich is als 
given) by AtiCe KEMP WELCH, wit! 
Totroducton by Dro BRANDIN, Wood 
cut Titepave and § Phatogravures 
The Book of the Divina Con 
solation of Saint Angela do 
Foligno. Tiauslited from the Halwa 
by Miry C. SIRKGMANN.  Weodceu: 
Title and reproduchens of the orjgina 
Woodeuls, 


2 


MELBA: A Biography, By 
ELVIN Tracey, Wuh a Chapter O1, 


the Art ot Singing by Mapam+ Macias 





and numerous Illustrations Demy 8.0 
cloth, J6s. net. 
MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 


Girl's Engaged, Cr, -o, cloth, 3s, 6d 


by. 
The Man who was Good, Crown 
Bro, c., 35. 0d 5 post $e, slust. bds., 2). 


Crown svu, hath: 23, td. each 


Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools, 


IMEYN ELL (ALICE).—The 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems, Jn son», 
coth eat, z.nt 1 Adeather, 3. net. 


r panaaearso 


MILLER (Mrs. ‘F. FENWICK). 
--Physlology for the Young: The 
House ofl. ife, Tastes Post &voct, 25 Od, 


MINTO (WM. ). —Was She Good 


or Bad? Crown kyo, elo th, rs. Ge, 


oe. 


MITCHE LL (EDM.), Novels by. 
Crown &v, clooh, 35 6d, each. 

The Lone Star Rush. With 6 Illusts, 
Gniy « Nigger. 
Tue Baltorts of Culben, 

(Clown Yao. pe tere cath, Hat backs, 2s, each, 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Tempie of Death. 
owarcds the Eternal Snows. 


MITFORD (BE RT RAM), Novels 
bv, Crowe tye ciurh 3s Of each, 
Nonahan, Fanning’s Ouest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachiand. 
liaviland'’s © hum. 
rowed Mae, GD Bay ey each, 
th, t hack, ai, each, 
The Luck ‘of Gerard Ridgeley. 
THe Ming’ Aesegal. With o tiusts, 
The Gun- Runner. ur Sve, eh, 30 Gd 
Cheap babtion, median: &vo , Gi. 
Har'ey Greenoak’s Charge. Crown 
Sv0, wloth, ty 





picture cloth, 


SOLESWORTH (Mrs.). — 


Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 














Cloth, 3s.a2,, past vu, Wust, boards, 25, 
MOLIERE: A Blography. By 
H, @, CHALTMELD-TAYLOR, With Intro 


daction by Prof. T. F. Crank, and to 

Hustrahons by Joz. Royal Svo, cioth, 

los, Od, net. 
4-- =e a.momere 


MONCRIEFF. aw. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication: A Drama. With7 
Kichings, T:mpenal ato, buckram, ais, 

MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 

The Epicurean: nnd Alciphron, 
Post ave Bat-coath, 2g 

Prose and Verse: iaclodine Suppressed 
Passaces from the MEMOIRS OF LoRD 
BYRON, Edited by R, H. SHEPHERD, 
With Portras. Crown Svo, cloth, 7.1. 6d 


MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by, 
Post Svo, Croth, 29, Gd, each, 
A Game of Blu. 
A Song of Sixpence. 


en 





ee titre ne Me eer, 
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MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by.| MORROW (WW. C.).—Bohemian 


Crown &vyo, cioth, 35. Gd, each. 
Baalle the Jester. 
Young Lochinvar, 
The Golden Idol. 
Post &vo, iustratcd hoards, 2s. each, 
*The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderfal. 
Post &vo, ulust, bowrds, 2s; teoekh 2s Ga 
Maid Marian@and Robir Hood. 
e With 12 Hiustr@tiuns by Siantby L 
Woon, Crown §vo, cieth, 3s. Gd. ; picture 
cloth flat. back, 2 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 
Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 36 Gd. 
eich, post Xvo, lustrated bards, 2s. each 

A Life's Atonement. 

JoseBn's Coat. With 12 Miustrations. 

Coals or Fire, With 3 Wustranens 
Val Strange. | A Wested Cri 

A Capful o' Nails. 1 Hea;"ts. 
The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Fathe, 
Old Blazers Hero. 

By the Gete of the Bea. 

A Bit of Human Nature, 

First Person Singular, 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fortune. | In _Djrest. Peril. 


Crown Xve cloth, 33 Od, each, 
This Little World.° 
A Race fcr Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and ¥erse. 
Despair’s Last Jourgeyt?e ° 
V.C.: A Chrome otf Custle Barfield, 


Verona's Father, Crown Svo, clpth, Gs, 

His Own Ghost. Crown avo, cloth, 
35. 2., picture cloth, flat buck, 2¢, 

Joseph's Coat. PoOrULAR EDITION, 
mBecium Sve, Od, 

Bob Martin's Little Girl, 
EDITION post Bva, HW ctoth, Ts net. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 
Crown vo, cioth, 3s bod. each; post Svu, 

© ijlustrated boards 25, cach. 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops’ Bible. 9 

PaulJones’s Alias. With Hlustrations 
bv A, FORESTIFR ind G, NICOLFT. 


Gere See er 


MY FIRST BOOK. By WALTER 
BESANT, JAMES Payn, W. CLrark Rvs- 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, 
GrorGe R. Sts, RUDYARD KIPLING, 
A, CONAN DOoYLE, M. FE. Brappon, 
F. W. Rowinson, H. RIDER HaGGirvy, 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, J. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURR LY. 
MARIE CORELLI, Jf. K. JEROME, JOHN 
STRANGE WINTER, BRET HAnte, ‘Q.,’ 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R, L. STEVEN- 
SON. With Prefatory Story by JEROME 
K, JEROME, and pe Tiustrations, Demy 
8vo, art hnen, 3s, Os 








CHEAP 





e.INORRIS (W. E.), 


Paris of To-Day, W'th 106 Hlusts. by 
Epo ARD ue CULL Sm. ll denty &vo,eb Ot, 


NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 


from the Enemy. Fey. Ryo, pic, COV, ES, 


= 


Books by. 





NISSET (HUME), 

‘Bail Up!!! Crown &vo, cloth, 3s 
post Sve,  Wlustrated boards, 
POPULAR Eptrron meditm &yvo, 62 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post Svo, 
Udaste ated boards, 20. 

Lessons in Art, With 21 Mustrations, 
Crows Svo, ciath, 2s. td. 


Od. 


hes 


2 ere mn enna ee 


‘'NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic: 


A Romance. ‘TranJated by EnianniH 
Lee, Crown bya, Goth gilt tap ty 


Novels by. 
Crown &vo, cloth 30. 6d cach, post 8vo, 
Hlustrated) boards, 25 each, 

Baint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. 

Miss Wentworth’'s Idea. Crown kyo, 
cloth, 3. 6.4 


a ee 





OUIDA, Novels by. Crown 8vg, 


cloth, 3s. 64. cach; post 8vo, illustrat # 
boards, 25, ea. h, 


Tricotrin.: A Dog of Flanders. 
Ruffino. |Cocil Castiemaino's 
Othmar. {| Gaga. 

Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine, 
Wanda. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. | Undor Two Flags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farine, 
Chandos. | Two Wooden Shoes, 
iWoths. A Village Commune, 
Puck. In a Winter City. 
Ydalia. Santa Barbara. 
Bimobti. In Maremma. 

Signa. Strathmore, 
Friendship. | Pipistrello. 

Guilderoy. ITwo Offcrders. 


Crown SVO, cloth, 35, Gd. cach, 
A Rainy June. | The Massarenes. 
POPULAR Evtiions, medium $0, Gd. Cac. 


Under Two Flags. Moths. 
Held in Bondage. Puck. 
Strathmore. Tricotrin, 
The Mas-:arenes. Chandos. 
Friendship. Artadne, 


Tyvro Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalla,. 


Syrlin. Crown Bvo, cloth, 31. 6d.; post 
ova, picture cloth, "Hat back, 25.5 illus 
trated boaras, 2: 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. LARGE 
TiPR Bpuros,  Feoap, svo, cloth, 1s, net; 
jeather, rs. Gd. net 

The Waters of Edera. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. Gd¢ , poeture cloth, flut back, 2s, 

Santa Barbara, CHEAP EDITION, post 
Svo, cloth 1s net, 

Wisdom, Wit,and Pathos, selected 
trom the Works of OUIDA by F, SYDNEY 
MORRIS, §ost S8vo. cloth, §s.—-CHEAP 
LDITICN, iustrated boards, 2s, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBL ISHERS, 


dil gsisiests: Cathe pena eatiremeiy capers ("scale aa ammenities ar aris ag sae 


OHNET (GEORGES), Novelsby.|PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 


Doctor Rameau. Postsvo, illustrated 
boards, 25, 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
obt BVO, Hlustrated board., 23. 
a Last L Love. Post Bvo, sllust. bds., as. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Love's Depths. 
The Moncy-maker. 
The Woman of Mystery. 


Crown tvo, out, Gs, each. 
The Path of Glory. 
The Conqucress, frausiated by F 
KOLHWITL, 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. ), Novels by. 
Past tvo, Hustiated Soards, ag ea fh. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Grentest Heiress tn Enfland. 


Whiteladies. Crown sve, eel with 12 
IMustretions, 32. Gd. , pust ove, hds, 2s. 
_The Sorceress. a“ row Xvo, ch th, 1, 35 6d, 


OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 64, each. 
The Motormantacs. 
Tnroe Speeds Forward. With 
litustrations, 


Oe me A en cet eee rm 


€‘ SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), 
v s by 

Music & Moonlight. Fep, 8vo. cl., 75,62 

Laysof Franca, Cr. 8vo, cloth, rus. (ud 


ee ee ar 


PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 


band. Feup,, ve, rs, : cloth re 04, 


eens 4 tenn - 


PALMER (Ww. T.), Books by. 
Crown Syo, lath, with Fronts, 4s. each, 
Lake Counir Rambles. 
In Lakeland Delis:tnid Zalls, 


ee eran art tS wt ate 


PANDURANG HARI; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Pretace 
by Sir BARTLE FRERE, Post 8vo, ilus- 


___trated boards, 2s. 


oe ee ei et oe eS: 


PARADISE (The) or Garden of 
the Holy Fathers: Histories of the 
Anchorites, Recluses, Coenobites, Monks, 
and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of 
Egypt, between about A.D 250 and 400. 
Translated from the Syriac, with an Intro- 
duction, by E, A. WALLIS BUNGE, Litt.D. 
With 2 Frontispieces. 2 vols, large crown 
8vo, buckram, 15s. net. 


PARIS SALON, The Iflustrated 
Catalogue of the. With about 300 illus- 
trations, Published annually, Dy 8v«, 35, 


PASCAL’S Provincial Letters. 
With Introduction and Notes by T. 
M'Crrg, D.D. PoS&t 8vo, hali-cloth 2s. 


PASTON LETTERS (The), 1422- 
1509. Edited, with Introduction and 
otes, by JANES GAIRDNER, Six Vois., 


___demy 8vo, linen, gilt top, £3 15s. the set 


PAUL (MARGARET A).—Gentle 
aad Simple. Crown §vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2, 








Crown 8vo, cluth, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
lustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe, 
A County Family. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 


B at For Cash Only. 
High Kpirita. Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential pneu 

A Grape from g Thorn. 1: Illusts, 
The Family Sot egrace. 
any Tisks. Pat Her Meroy,.' 
The Talk of the Town. 12 {tlusis, 


The tystery o: Mirbridge, 
Tha Woxsd and the WilL 
The Buint M.llion. 

A Trying Patient. 

Prt “woo g tatas 4G ee mal! », 2, each, 
Humorous Stories. | Fron Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Mavried Bonsath Him. . 
entinck’s utor. 

alter's Word. , Fallen Fortunes, 
A Porfeot’ Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Eon. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon’s Year, | Caail's Tryst, 
iurphy’s Mastor. 
Some Private Vicya. 
Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey; 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
A Marins Residence. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Not Woocd But Won, 
Two stundred Pounds Reward, 
The ce Musbands, 
alves. What He Cost Her, 
1t:AMe se »;, Under Cre Roof, 
Glow-Worm Tales. 
A Prince of tha Blood. 
A ‘Modern Dick Whittington. 

Crown dee, cloth, with Portrait of Anthor, 

35.64.: picture cloth, Hat broek 2s. 

The Burnt Million. CHeap E DITION, 
post avo, cloth, 1s, net. 

Notes from the ‘News.’ Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 15 42. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium & a 6d, each, 
Lost Sir Massingbe 
Walter's Word. 


PAYNE ; (WILL). — Jerry tiie 


Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3+. Gu. 


PENNELL - ELMHIRST (Cap- 
tain E.).—The Best of the Fun. 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
others, Medium Svo, cloth, 6s, net. 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 
LEY), Worksby. Post #vo, cl., 2s, 6d. ea, 
Puck on Pegasus. With Ulustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With 10 Full- 
page Iustrations by G, Dt: MAURIER. 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de 
Sociéts, Selected by tf C. PENNELL, 


PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. each 

The Sanyasl. Dil ys * 

CasteandCreed. | TheTea-Planter, 

The Inevitable Law, 
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PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. PROCTOR 


Crown Svo, cioth, Gs. cach, 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. 


Crown evo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each 
A Free Solitude. | East of Suez. _ 
PETER PAN KEEPSAKE (The). 
The Story retold for Children by DANE! 
O'Coxxor, With numerous Ulustrations 


ee A eee el 
Fisherman. Illustrated bs C. W 
Rew Crown Svo, cloth, is. O€ 


PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Beck : 54 
atten on Crown tobo, Get tt, 
PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 
Crown Ayo, cloth §s enh 
Fambus Violinists and Violins, 
The Confessions of a Yiol{nist. 
Yoice and Wislin. 


Lr eae: Saee ten fn ee POR rt, 5 Le 
PILKINGTON (L. L.).—Malien- 
der’s Mistake. Croan gs. chath, 6s 


PLANCHE (J. R.), Works by. 
The Pursulvant of Arms. Wit! 
© Plates and 20) Illustretiuns, Crown 
8vo, cath, 75 € 2, 
Songs and Poems. EF !ted by Mrs, 
MACKARNESS, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s, 
PLUTARCH’S Lives of ‘illus- 
trious Men. With dafe of PLuerarcn 
by J. ana W, LANGHORN!,eand Por- 
tris, Two Vols, 8vo, halfeelouk, ror Ga 
POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works: Poems, Stpricey "Essays. 
With sn Intregduction by CHARLE: 
Baber Atk, Crown tva, cloth, et. O07 


and Other Drawing-Room Plays. 
By Sr WALTER Busant auc Wallies 
H. PoLttock, With 50 Wustrations, 
Crown dvo, cloth, 35, Gd. 


PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novels by. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 2s, ¢a 
Tha Romance of a Btation. 
Tho Soul of Countess Adrian. 
“Crown Evo, cloth, 3s. @d, each; post Bvu, 
illustrated boards, 25, each. ° 
Outlaw and Lawmaker, 


Christina Chard. 
Mera. Tregaskias. With 8 liiustrations, 








Nulma. | Madamo Izan, 
‘As a Watch in the Night.’ 


Christina Chard. CHesp Epitios 
post Ave, oth. nr, nek 


The Lost Earl of Ellan. 


8vo, cloth, 6c. 


PRICE (E. C.). — Valentina. 


Crown Svo. clath, 35. fad. oe ” 
PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 

Maxwell’s Affections. Crown s&vo, 

cl, 3s. Od.; post Yvo, illust. boards, 2; 





Crown 
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(RICHARD A.,), 
orks by. Crown Sv ycloth, 3s. Gd, each, 

Easy Btar Lessons. With Star Maps 
foreveryv Nightan the Year, 

Flowers of tha Sky. With ss Husis. 

Familiar Scienon Studies, 

Mysteries of Time and Bpacoa 

*xX*he Universe ot Suns, 

Saturn and ite System. With 13 
Meal Phees Denis §ve, lou O¢ 

Woagas and Wants of Ectence 
Workers. Crown &\o, rs. 2, 


RAMBOSSON (J.). — Popular 
peeteaaan e Transiated by ClO. 
PLiiMas, Vith to Colonted Plites and 
63 Woodeuts, Crowar eve ete th te das 

RAPPOPURT LA, Sey M.A.) ad 
The Curse of Che fomanaves: ASiudy 
of the Revas of € vo. Paul J. and 

eAMandca lof Russia Gs, With 
TU Easteations., Deter svoo tothe ma. net. 

READE's (CHAKLEsS) Novels. 
Collected DIpRARY LE DULION, In Seventeen 
Volunis crown avo, cloth, 35.62 each, 

Peg Wotingtenm; and Christie 

oittngstona. 

Hard C2sh. 

Tha Closter and the Hearts. 
Wito oa Preface by Sir WALPER BESANE, 

‘Xt ls Newer Too Lato to Mend.’ 

The Ceurso of True Love Never 
MTHd Run Smocth; aud Single. 
haart ond Doubluetfaca. 

The Autoblogrephy of a Thief: 
Jackorali'radas; A Hero and 
a Martyr; tne Wandering Hoir, 

rove Me Little, Lorvc Mo Long. 

Tha Double Marriage. 

Gaviffith Gaunt, 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourselfin His Plece. 

A Torrihle Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The JiUC. and Good Storics of Man 
aad othar Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; ind Bible Characters. 

Also in Tucaty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus 

tracd boards, 25. each. 
Pes Woflington. | A Simpleton. 
Christic Jcinstone. 
‘tt la Newer Too Late to Mond.’ 
ine Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thisf; Jack 
otall Trades; James Lambert. 
Love We Little, Lova Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, 
A. Terrible Temptation. 
a2rd Cash. | Keadiana, 
Foul Play. Crifith Gaunt, 
Fut Yourselfin His Place. 
Tho Wandering Heir. 
A Wroman-Hater. 
Sindiehcert und Doublefaca, 
Good :.torles of Man, &<«, 
Tha dit: ald other stertes, 
A Pui iloug Secret. 


wv a ee eee ee 
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READE (CHARLES) —continued. 

LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS 
Pott 6vo, Cloth, gill top, 25° met each ; leathe 
colt cdyfes ae net each, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Wil 

3° Teastrations by SDE HRWREROINE, 
‘It is Nover Too Lata to Mend.’ 


PoruLat EDrtions, nied Ryo Ad etch 
The Cloister and tha Herrth. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ 





Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Pos Woffington; and Christic 
Johnstone, 


Griffith Gaunt, 

Put Yourselfin His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Vouble Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Feap kvo, half Roxburghe, 20 Ot each, 


Christie Johnstone, With Frontis 
Peg Woffington. 


The Wandering Hoir,. LarGce Ti) 
EDITION, toip.svo, Goth, Js, net leatber 
is td, net, 

The Cloister and the Hearth 
LDMION DE LUXB, with to Photopravure 
and &y hall-foue Hlustrations by Mad 

@€ BOUFWERDINE | Sinall gto, cloth, 6s ne. 

Bible Characters. fiap sve ts. 

Belections from the Works o' 
Charlies Reade, Edited by Mas a 
IREDAND | Post Svo cloth, 25. @2, 
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RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 
els by. Crown 8vo, cioth, a. Od. each 
The Man who Lost his Past. Wit! 
50 Hlustrations by TOM BROWNE, RuI, 
The Bayawater Mirtole, 


Crown &vo, cloth Gs, each, 
The King’s Counsel. 
Sami-Sociaty. 
There and Back. e 


Fe ge Fan ee 
RIDDELL (Mrs.), Noveis by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crow. 
Rvo, cloth, 36 6.2, 
Weird Storics, Crown 


Svo, cloth 
3s, Ou. ; 


post 8vao, picture boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, il: atrated hoards, 26, each, 


The Uninhabited House, 
pat of Wales's Garden Party, 
The Mystory in ona Gardens. 
Fairy Water. Idle Taies, 
Her Mother's Darling. 


RIMMER (ALFRED).-- Rambles 
Round Eton and Harrow. With 52 
Iustratioas, Square 8vo, cloth as. Og, 


ee en Se EN ee ee Oe ee -~ 
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ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 


Women are Strange. Post 
vlustrafed boards 25 

The Hands of Justice, Crown Rvo, 
cloth eo Oy: nos: ‘vo, Hus! tris, as, 

The Woman in tho Dark, Cown 
Svo, clulh, 35.05, poss 
















ca 


Crawn''8vo, cloth, 3s. 
lustrated boards 2s. eaca 


8vo, 
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RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Barbara Dering. 
peortel: A Love Story. 


ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. « 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinio. 


ROLL OF BATIPLE ABBEY,,. 
THE: A List of Prencipal Warriors who 
came from Norman iv with Wiliam the 
Conguerst 10% In Goid and Crlatire 6 


ci pcm nes nl pes ttm iin iene tn iene em 
ROSENGARTEN(A.).—A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by‘ W. COLLETT-SaNDARS = With 
630 Hlustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 9s 6d. 


RQSS (ALBERT).—A Sugar 


Princess. Ar own Avo, cloth, 35. Gd. 


KOWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 
Reo, cloth, 3.00 cach 

Puntana: or, Thoughts Wise and Other- 

wise: a Collection of the Best Riddies, 
Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c, witb 

numerous Hlastrations ' 
More Puniana, With numerous Lilusts, 
7 ee 


ROWSELL (MARY C,).— 
earrriateg ae Paris. Crown 8vo, 
Cleth, Be 


Ae ARR CN Ae a 
RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 


by. Crewn &e) cloth 66 each, 
Overdue. | Wrong Bido Out. 


Od, 








each : > post 8yn, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Round the Galley- Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
A Voyage to the Capea, 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.' 
The Pomance of Jenny Harlowe, 
The Tale of the Ten. 
An Ocean Tragedy. . 
Mv Shipmate Louise. 
Aloenaona Wide Y¥7ide Sea, 
“7,6 Good Ship ' Mohook,’ 
The Phantom Death. 
Is Hethe Man? | Heart of Oak, 
The Convict Ship, 
The Last Entry. 


en ee ee en 


Crown 8.0, cloth, 35, 6@,. each, 
A Taleof Two Tunnels, 
The Death Ship. 


The Ship: Her Story, With so Ilustra- 
lions by H.C, 


SEPPINGS WRIGHT, 
smiali gto cloth oe, 
The' rabies Paging With 12 Dlustra. 
3 OB 


tions G, FRTsON, Large 
crown a cloth aut ae 
The Convict Ship. PoruLar Epitios, 


migdiuin 32, bd 
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RUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by.| SECRET OUT SERIES (The). 


Schools and Scholars. 
clath, 2s, Gu 


Skippers and Shellbacks, 
devo, cloth, 3s, Gd. 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 
A Country Sweetheart, Crown Sw, 
prcture cloth, Hat back, 2s. 
The Drift of Fate, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s Gd. pletor doch, Mat bick, 2s. 


RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 
Out-of-door Life. sky bF. W.OL 
Davibs. Wath Liustratio us ¢ loured by 
hand, Rovalsevo oth, iff. net. 


ea ag ops ena ld neg 


Post ovo, 


Crown 














RUS6ELL (HERBERT).—True 


Bive. Crown ave, cloth, gu. ti2, 


rete nt Qe ae 





RUSSIAN BASTILLE, YHE 
(fhe Fortress of Schiucssciburgy. By 
T. PP. YOUVATSHEV, 9 Translated dn 
A.S. RAPPopORT M.A With numeréus 
lustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 75 Gd. 
net, [J eraringe 





SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 


by. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. G2, each ; post 
svo, Wlustrated boards, 2g eaca 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by OLISER WENDE ab HOLMES, 
The Junior Dean. ° 
Orchard Damexel. 
The Master of St. Bénedict’s, 
In the Face of the Worja, * 
To His Own Masteb. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 
Crown 3y0, cioth, 35, Gd, each, 
The Wooing of May. 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon, 
Gallantry Bower. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
Mary Unwin. With « Itiateattons, 


° SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 


Levantine Family. Cr, vo, cl, 35. 6d 


er TS nA Se 18 


Daylight. Post 8vo, illustraicd boards, 2), 


eames eee ee 








SALMON (A. L.).—Literary 


Rambles in the West of England. 
Wiib a Frosuspece. Cr, 8vo, ch. bs. net. 


SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 
by Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH. Pust 
&vo, Wustrated boards, 25. ; cloth, 2s, ¢d. 


SERGEANT (ADELINE), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Under False Pretances, 
Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. 


The Missing Elizabeth, Crown 8vo, 
cluth, Os. 


Crown $vo, cloth, with numerous 
Tilustrtions, gs. Od. each, 

The Becrat Out: One Thousand Tricka 
with Doawing room or White Magic, 
By W. oH. CREMER. With 300 En- 
gravings, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Gracetul Aris, Games, Tricks, Purzites, 
aul Charades, By Frank Baiew, 
With 300 Iustrations, 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, Very 
Touinuit brecks, White Magic, Steight of 
Houal, Edited by W.H. Chimeir. With 
zou THilusiraions, 

The Mafsictan’s Own Book: Per- 
lommanees with Cups and Babs, Fyys, 
Hais Handkerchiefs, &c, Edited by 

; JH. CREMER. With aco Tilustrations, 

The Complete Art of Firework- 
Making: or The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 
207 Dlustrations, 35, 6d, 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 
In pocket size, doth, pall tap, 2s, net per 
Vol: leather, gilt edves, 3s. net per Vel 

Ry SiR WALTER BRSANT. 
London. Wostminstoer. 
All Sortsand Conditions of Men, 
Sir Richard Whittington, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 

By HAIL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 
By WItKir COLrINs, 
The Woman in Whita. 
By Danie Dero, 
Robinson”® Crusoe. With 37 Hlus- 
trations by G, CRUIKSHANK, 
Ny CHARLES DICKENS, 
Speeches. W:th Portrait. 
Ry AUSTIN DOnsoON, 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 
Adarce Series, each Liustrated. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Creanwood Tree, 
By Leer HARTE, 
Condensed Novels. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast. 
Table. Iilustrated by J. G. THuatson, 
Compiled by A, H. FE. vatt. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
hey RICHARD JR FFERIES, 
The Life of the Fields, 
The Open Alr. 
Nature near London. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 
The Essays of Elia. 
By Lory MACAULAY. 
History of England, iu 5 Volumes. 
by JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Reign of Queen Anneé, in 1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IY.,, in 2 Vuls, 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accesaun ot Q, Victoriato 1897, in 3 Vole, 
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8T. MARTIN'S LIBRARY —conlinzed. 
By GrOkGR MACDONALE. 
WorksofFancyand Imagination, 
60 Vols. (For List, sce po ins 
By CHARLIS KEADP, 

The Cloister andthe Hearth, With 
a2 Piustrations by M, B, HEWEMDINE, 
‘It is Nover Too Late to Niend.' 
Ly Rosent Levis Seva non, 

An Inland Voyage 
Travels with a Donkey. 
Memorias and Portraits. 
Virginibus Pucrisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across tho Plains. | Merry Mcn. 
Collected Poomas. 
By tl, 4. TAINe 

History of English Litcratpre, in 

4 Vols, With 32 Portraits 


By Mark Twain- Sketches. 
Ry Warton and Corton. 
_ Tho Complete Angler. 


SEELEY (E. L.), Books by. 
Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Vasari. Lane crown ovo 
buckram, with 8 Four-Colour Plates anc 
24 in Half-tone, 75.62 net. Epinions i 
LUxK, demy &vo,with addiuional Colours 
Plates, and with other plates an ‘Tsw. 
Tints, parchment, ass, net; velluan, 2s. 
net: Morocvo, 305. net 
Artists of the Italian Renais- 
Bance: theu Stores, as set forth ta 
VASAKL, RADOLtS, LAN. Land the Cilecn 
ICLERS, Large crown 8vo, buckuen, Wi 
8 Four-Colour Plates and 2q1n Halt-tone 
9s.Gd. net. Enrrion pa Luxg, demy Svo, 
wilh additional Coloured Plates, ana with 
other plates In Two Tints, parchment, 
Ss. net, vellum, 2as uct; Morocey, Zs, 


wet. 


SENIOR (WM.).—By ‘Stream 


and Sea, Post &vo, cloth, 25. ad 


Ae ee a 
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SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, cach, 

The Nagic of To-Norrow. 

_ Comet Cheos, | 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
(The), Part I, 
THE OLD-SPHLLING 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In Forty Volumes, demv &ya, cloth, 25.4. 
net per vol.; or Library Edition (sald 
only in sets), pare rag paper, half- 
parchment, §s, net per vol. To be issued 
at short intervals. 

The Worksof WilliamBhakespeare 
with the speding of the Quarta ar the 
Folia as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by 
¥. J, FURNIVALL, ALA, D.Litt, The 
COMEDIES will be issued first, followed 
by the Hisrories, TRAGEDIES, and 
POENS, ¢ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
SHAKESPEARS LIBRARY —cont. 


Part I. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 


small crown Sva, quarter-bound anuque 
grey boards, 2s. 6d, uct per vol.; whole 
Bold-brown velvet persian, 4s, net 
per vol,; also §00 special sets on larger 
paper, half parchment, git tops (sald 
in seta only), 5s. get, per vol, Each 
voluve with Frontispiece, 

1. Lodge's ‘Rosalynde': the 
original of Shakespeare's ‘As 
You Like It.” Lu.ted by W. W, 
GhEG, ALA 


2. Greene's ‘ Pandosto,’ or ‘ Doras- 
tusan¢ Fawnia’: the original 
of Shakespeare's ‘Winter's 
Tale.’ Edited by P. G. THOMAS. 

3. Brooke’s Poem of ‘Romeus 

@na Juliet’: the original of 

Ghaxespeare’s ‘Romeo and 

Jullot.” lated by PL A. DANIEL. 

Modernjséd and re-edited by j. J. 

Muna, 


‘ 


4 ‘Tne Troublesome Rolgn of 


Ming John': tha Play rew sitten 
by Shakespeare as ‘King vonn.' 
Rhdited by Eo J Rersivane, Peta i. 

56 ‘Lhe History of Hemliet’: 
With othd: Documents illustrauve of 
the sources of Shakspeure’s Play, and an 
Introdwctory Study of the LroENb OF 
HAMLES bv Prof. I, GoLLANcZ, 


7. ‘Tee Play’of King Loirand His 
Waree Daughters’: the old play 
on the subjoct of King Lear, 
Ed:ted by StpN& VY LEK, D Litt, 

8 ‘fhe Taming of a Shrew’: 
Borage the o'd play used by Shakespeare 
in The Tansey of The Shrew. Edited 
by Professor F,S Boas. 

q. The Sources and Annalogucs of 
‘A Midsuinmer Night's Dream.’ 


10. ‘The Famous Victories of 
Henry Y.’ 

11,‘The Menmchmi!’: the original 
of Shakespeare's ‘Comedy of 
Errors.’ be Elizabethan Tiansia. * 
tron, 


1s. ‘Promos and Cassandra’; 
the source cf ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ 


PaR? III, 


THE LAMB SHAKESPEARS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

With Illustrations and Music. Based 
on MARY AND CHARLES LAMB'S TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, an attempt bging 
made to insert skilfully within the set- 
ting of prose those scenes and passages 
from the Plays with which the youn 
reader should early become acquaint 
{mperialr6mo, cloth, rs, 6d. net per vol, ; 
leather, 25. 6d, net per vol.; Special 
School Edition, linen, 8d. net per vol. 
‘THK TEMPEST' may also be had in a 
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INAKESPEARE LIBRARY—cox?. 


Special Gilt Edition, viithout the music, 


cath, ts, oO2 net; leather, as. 62. net. 

1. The Tempest. ILustrate- by HELEN 

@ SPR ATTEN, 

Il. Aw You Like It. 
L, E WRIGHT. 

Ill A Midsummer Night's Droam. 
Lilustiated by HLLEN STRATTON, 

IV. The Merchaeht of Vanico. 

Vv. Hing oney ww. 

VI Twetfth Night. 

Vil. A Life of Shakespeare forthe 
Young. __ Pas 


PART IV, 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 
Part 1V. will embo ty a sertes’ cf volumes 
illuserative of the life, thought, and Ictters 
of England in the time of Shakespeare. 
The frst volumes are— 


Robert Lancham's Letter,describing 
part of the Entertainynent given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilwarth Castle in 
1575. With Introduction by Dr, FURNI- 
VALL, Demy 8vo. cloth, §s. net. 

The Rogues and Vagabonda of 
Shakespeare’s Youth: re punts of 
Awdeley’s ‘ Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’ 
Marman's ‘Caveat for Common Curse- 
tors,” Parson Habeu's or Hyberdyne’s 
‘sermon in Praise of Thieves and 
Thicvery,” &e. With Jnany woodcuts, 
Edited, with Intro {uction, by «(Epwarp 
VILES and Dr, EURNIVALL, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, net. es: 

Shakaspeare's Molinehed re srint 
of all the passay¢es in ounshed's 
‘Chronicle’ of which use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes and Index, Edited by @, ¢, 
eee STONE. Royal 8vo, cloth, ros 
fad, net 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Chosen and Exited, with Notes, Index of 
Authors, Biographical Index of Authors, 
ard Index of first hnes, by WILLIAM 
SLONLEY DRAITHWAITE. With Frontis- 
mece and Vignette, Small creavn 8y0, 
cloth, 6. net: polished cali, r2¢.2 net 

@he Shakespeare Allusion Nook. 
Reprints of ail Known reterences to 
Shakespeare and his works before the 
close of theseventeenth century, collectec 
by Dr, INGLI BY, Miss L. TOULMIN 
Smit, Dr, FURNIVALL, and arranged in 
Chronologicalorder, “Puatais, rov. Sve 

Horrison’s Description of Eng- 
tand, Part iV Unsorm with Parts 

wlll, as issued by the New Shakspere 
Sociely, (230 copics oniv,) 175. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare the Boy: The Home 
aud School Lite, Gani, and Sports, 
Manners, Cusicms, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By W. J. ROLFE, With 42 Illus- 
tiations, Crown 8vy, cloth, 3s. 64, 


Shakespeare’s Sweetheart: a 
Romance. Ly SAFAH H. SreERLING. 
With © Coloured Iilustrations by C, E 
PECK. Square &yvo, cioth, ©, 


iustrated by 
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SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 


ee eee ete oe 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 


BRINSLEY) Complicte Works. 
Crowa &vo, cloud, 38. Ge, 

[he Rivals, The School for Scan- 
dal, &c, Post Sva, halt-clouh, 2s, 

Bheridan'sComedies: TheRivals 
and The School for Scandal. 
Fdited by BRANDER MATTHEWS, With 
Milustrations. Demy 8vo, byckrin, 125.6, 
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The PurpleCloud. Cr, §vo.ctoth, 3s.6d, 
Untothe Third Gencration., Cr.svo, 
cath. @¢. 
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SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 


cluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacos Lakwoop and J. 
‘Cl HOTTEN, Withgs Hiustrations, Crown 
8vo, cluth, 3s. 6d, 
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SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 


For Life—and After. Cr. 8vo, ch. 6s. 


Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth 


limp, 25, Gd, cach, 
The Ring o’ Fells. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. Zeph.e 
Dramas of Life. With Go Hustrauons, 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Mormoirs of a Lardiady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Fen Con:mandments. 


ee ne 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, 


1s 6d, cach. 
Tha Dagonet Reciter and Reader, 
The eoce of Poorge Candlemass. 
Dagonet Ditties. | Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle. 
Li ‘Ting of London. 


et ren tre 


Crown fyo, Cloth, 3s. Gd, each; post 8vo, 
puting boards, 2¢ each, cloth, 2s, bd. cach, 


Mary Jane's Momotra. 
Mary Jane Marricd. 
Daugonet Abroad. 

Koguss and Yafabonda. 


Ciown Byy, clott, 36. Gd. each, 
Cree upon a Christmas Time, 
With 8 Hlustrations bv CHAS, GREEN, RI 
In London’s Heart. 
& Blind Marriage. 
‘ithout the Limelight, 
The Rmall-part Lady. 
Blographs of Babyion. 
His Vrife's Revenge, 
Tne iiystery of Mary ZEnné, &c, 
Among My Autographs, 70 Facsims, 


Peture Gee. (iat bac, 25, each, 
Rogucs and Vagabonds, 
In London's Heart. 


YP sPULAR EDITIONS, medium B8vo, 6d, cach, 


Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Rogues and Yagabondgs. 

How the Pgor Live; ani Horrible 
London. Crown &vo, leatherette, rs, 

Dagonei teamas, Crown $yo, 1s 
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SHARP (WILLIAM).—Children'SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 
of To-morrow. ¢ Crowa 8va, cloth, Rr be. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25 each, 








us The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


SHELL EY’S Complete WORKS! By Devious Ways. 
in Verseand Prose. Jidiicd by Kj} Hoodvwinked; « Sandycroft Mys- 


MERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vos, crown tery. | The Colden Hoo 
Kvo,cloth, 46 6d cach. Back to Life. | Quittance in Full, 
Poetical Works, 1n Three Vols. : The Loudwater Tragedy. 


Vol. fo Margaret) Nicholson ; Shellev+| Burgo’s Romance. 
Correspondence with Stockdale, Wanderin; | A Blusband from the Bea, 


ew: Queen Mab; Alestor, Resalind am = Ree an eee 
| : > it) Crown xvo clo(n ze 6d. each ‘ 
Iclen; “Prometheus U nbound ; Adonis | Her Ladyship.| The Grey Monk: 


Vol. W. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci, 
wan and Maddalo ; Swelliont the Tyrant. are Master epee a 
“he Witch of Athis; Epipsychidion ; Hellas Dac apes o Ae it eet w ittan 
Vol THE, Posthumous Poems; ‘The The Web gts 8it was Wr 
Masque ot Anuteby; and otber Picces. x e te ° - Vv anoela: 
Prose Works, 11 Two Vols. : Xperia ices o Yr. Ors ¥ 
Vol I Zastroaz:); St Irvyne; Dubin and Stepping Blindfold: Cr.8vo, Goth, 63 
Malow Pamphlets; Refutiuion of Tesm ae ; ; 
Letlersto Pe Hunt: Minor Writines, Wits or No Wife.!’ ust av : voveppth ts. 64, 
Vol TI. besavs. Letters from Abroad SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE). — An 


« alt) ‘hy 
Translations: and bragiments 5 i Brower hs Industrigus ‘Chevalier. Cr. va, 6s, 


SHERARD (R._H.).—Rogues. Sra rrGRD (JOHN), Novels by. 


pei cork LE ak ie —-| Boris and Ff, Crown odvo, cloth, 35, Gd, 


SHERWOOD (MARGAREYD).- —| Carlton Priors. Crown sve, cloth, 65, 
4 DAPHNE: a Pastoral With © voure | SPANLEY (WINIFRED). ok 





Frontispiece, Crown Bro, cath sv. AG Plash of the Wilh Ci. 8vo, cb 21, 8¥o, Chath, one. 
SISTER DORA. By M. LOASVALE. LEISTARRY 1 HEAVENS Poet Poetical 
_ be tiny SS ales : cloth, Od Birthday Hnok,. Pott Ryo, cloth, 25.06 Or, 
Pesce hie aly Le ben ah: [Ge Poets. row t Bea, clot h as. 
SMITH (J. MOYR), Books by. |STEPHENS (RICCARDO).—The 
The Prince of Argolis. With 13 Cruciform Shae gen UF . 
Wastrations Post sve cloth, 30. G7 an-= hdd 
The Wooing of the Water Witch STEPH ENS (R. NEILSON).— 
With Mlustrations Post vo. cloth, or ip Winwood. Cr. &vo cl, 35. Gu. 
SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decante: |STEPNIAK (S.).—At the Dawn 
by GS, Epwakps, Witho6 Tustiations. oi a New Reign: a Study of Modan 
Crown &vo, cloth, 36. Gi, Russia, Crow nSVO, clot h As, 





SOCIE’ ee IN LONDON. Crown STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE). 


_ Seda oth be te ae —The Afghan Knife. Post ove, cloth, 
30 6. th 
SOMERSET (Lord HEN? Py: Oe pak i, Muastrat ie boards, a Cer 
__ Songs of Adieu. aio, Jap Scrune HWISTE RNE (L. AUREN Cc E)..~ 
ra A Sentimental Jeurney. With 8 
seep tii R an Aste and G.), binustraiens by TH. KOINSON. ane 
ren’s Books by. € a Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo, 
pum ploroes thar Adventures wil! cloth suit 3n6! 
ehiankiand the Buttons Boy, picture. ere wre 
In xyz Coloured Scenes and 18 cthe: Tea Baee En ee y 
Wustratiions by MILLICENT SOW?FKR) Croven &va, cloth: &s, es 


With Ve ses by GHIA SOWEREBY | Sua’ TEVEN 
crown Syo, decorated boards, is Odo met FS | SON (BURTON 1 E.). — 
Childhood: Twelve Davs from on Affairs of State. Crown b8vo “= 

Youth, Pactred ain Colours by Mure? Buta, 

CENT SOWERBY aod written in Vorse i ee ye 

GITHA SOWKKRY. Crown glu, decorak. STOCK TON (F (FRANK F R. ). —The 
____ boards, 34, Qa, net : nouns Master of Hyson Hall. With 

Ss aces 3% sEreibe ; 

SPENSER for Children. By M.1! Seiad al Nae cue 

Towky. With Coloured Hlustrat ons ts : 

WwW _ Whe MORGAN, | Crown row tT chav tet STODDARD (Cc. W. ‘ Books by. 
PetSv¥o, ooth cotton, 6s. net each. 


SPETTIGUE (H, i. WW.) .— The Sexuth Sea Tavis: Sime: Crreng, 
Meritage of Eve. Crigdvu, cloth, os. j The lsland ct Tranguill Delights, 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), STRAUS (RALPH).—The Man 


Works by. Cr. 8vo buckram, G¢ each, Apart. Crown avo. cloth, 65. 


Travels with a Donkey. With ajo 7, 
Front sp.ece by WALTBR Chek SUP} RA A Gq E T T E'S : + LOVE- 
An Inland Voyage. With a Fronus | LETTERS (A). Crown Bvo, ds, net: 
@ piece hy WALTER CKANF : cloth te Gs net. 
Famillar Studies of Mien & Books.’ SULTAN ee ; 
(THE) 4 AND HIS SUB- 
The Silverado Squatiers, JECTS. By Ricnarp DavEY. With 


ht IA Porrnit, | Demy 1 Rvo, cloth, 75. cd net 





Memories and Portraits. SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 

t 
Ballads," | Prince Otte, |.__ Foeilsh Virgina, Fer Wor nce. et 
cross the Pleins. SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J. 
Pea ecee ARMOY KNOX.-—-On a Mexican 
Ez ‘T a Mustang Through Texas, iiom the 
ssays oO rave Guilt (othe Rio Grande, With 205 Hhus- 


Tales and Fantasies. ~ 
Escags in the Art of Writing. 


A Lowden Sabbath Mora. [lus | SWENBURNE’S — ( ALGERNON 


triasors, Demy &vo, cloth, 36.02, 


trated by AOS, Boyn CHARLES) Work«. 
Songs of Travel. C:. Rvo, buckram, §s.| Selections from Mr, Swinburne’s 
New Arabian Ni; dhts. Crown 8.9 Works. kein. 8vo, 6s, 
buckram, Gs : postive tugt boards, 25./ Atelancta in Calydon. Crown &vo, 61 
POPULAR Eno fonedenin Byo, Gd, Chastolard: A Tiivedy. Crown RVO, 76. 


Post Svo hali-clot! Is. met etch : leather, reams and Ealladss FIKSI SbKIES, 


a, pet telch, pee 
Prayers Writton aot Yailima, pocme and Ballads oEonn Bae 
» 7 wits ad . 
A Christmas Sermon. Poems and Ballads, THIRD SERIES. 
The Suicide Ciub; “and The Rajan 8 Crown bya Fs, 
Diamond. (From New KABIAN Songs before Sunrise. Crown Bvo, 
NIGHIS.) With 8 [lustrations by W, J, 1Ge tad 
Hiswessy, Crown 8 cClothg3s. Gb, Bothwell: A Tragedy Crown 8yo, 128. Gd. 
The Stevenson Reader. bidited b)| Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8va, és. 
LLOYD OSBOURNE? Peet bvo, cloth.) Georfe Chapman, (in Vol, I. of G. 
2s, Od. ; buckram, gait tep.gs. Gad, %, CHAPMANS Works) Crown vo, 35. Ged. 
The Pocket R.L.S.! of uvtrurtte AS- Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 125, 
Bayes, Jomo cl, 2s, net, afeties 35. net. Erechtheus; A frartedy, Crown &vo, 6s, 


LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDILIONS, A Notson Charlotte Eronta, Crown 
Pott &e9, cloth, gilt top, 2s, ncetXeach , ave, fie, 
lhather. mit edges, 35. net each, A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 
An Inland Voyage. Avot s 
Travels with a Donkey. Songs of the Springtides. Crown 
Wirginibus Puerisque. ave fa, 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books. tudies In Song. Crown &vo, 7+. 
New Arabian Nights. Iidary Stuart: A braved’, Crown &vo, &y, 
Memories and Portraits. Tristram of Lyoncsse. Crown &vo,a8, 
Across the Plains. e A Century of Roundels, Small gto, bs, 
Tho Merry Men. A Midtummor Holiday. Cr. vo, 7s, 
Collected Poems of R. L. 8. Warino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 
R. L. Stevenson: AStudv. By HP. Ose : 
Kaitbox, With 2 Portraits, Crowy] 7A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr Bvo, 6s. 
8vo, huckram, 65, Miscellanies. Crown Svo, 125. 


Recollections of R. L. Stevenson Locrine: A‘lragedy Crown évo, 66, 
in the Pacifie. Ly Actucr Jons-| 2% Study of Ben Jonson, Cr. vd, 7s, 
STONE, With Portrait and Facumile| THO Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 6s. 


{ Cre , Astrophel, &c. Crown &vo, 7:, 
se i is eibraaee Dorinda ae Ee es in Prose and Poetry. 
LOWE &VO, OF 
STRUTT (JOS EPH). — The The Tale of Balen, Crown &vo, 7 
: rts and Pastimes of the People} Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 








England, With 140 Mlusirauns, berds: A Tragedy. Crown &vo, 64 
row nove cloth, 3.60 A Channel Pagasage. Crown svo, 7 
ae Lovo’s Cross-Currenta® A Yeu's 
STUART (H me eee Letters, Crown 8vo, fs. net. 
SUN DOWNI ERs diet Baie __.....| William Blake. Crown 8vo, 6s net, 
su N Stories" by. etie'e Collec 
Mir. Swinburne’s Collected Poem 
Told by the Taffrnil. C- Svo. 39.67 In’ Vos grown &vu, 366 net tire set = 


‘The Tale of the Serpent. Cees Mr. Swinsurne’s Collectas’ Tra. 
Bva, Giuth, Cat back, cs. | Bodies. t. svow, crave, gesnet the set, 
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SURTEES (ROBERT). —|TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 


Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Hunt. With 79 Iilusts, by Joux Leecit.| Clubs and Club Life in London. 
Past &vo, picture cover, Is, ; cloth, 2s. With 41 Hlustrations, 





rapes re aa English Eocentrics and Eccen- 
SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, eicition With 48 Hlustrations, —® 
in Prose and Verse, With Memoir, Por-| - Spur ho ree oe 


(raitrand Facsimiles, Cr. $vo, cl, 3.6, |TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).— 


Gulliver's Travels, and A Tale of Marsh-Country Rambles, With a 
a Tub, Post sv, half-cloth, 2, Frontispiece. Cro€n Syo, cloth, 6s. 
Jonathan Swift: A Studv. By J. Par at aOR RCN spe meget ig dee ama OEE 


CHeRION COLLINS, Cr, 8vo, cl. ts. 6d. TRE ETON (E RN EST A.).—The® 


TAI A INE’S Histor tury of f Engl is bh Instigater. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs 
I 2 ee ee 
Literature. Trans. byHuxry Vax Lacs,| TFURENNE’ (RAYMOND).—ihe 
Four Vols,, demy &vo, eb, 305.— POPULAR Last of the Mammoths, Crown 5vo, 
EDITION, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cL, 15s. cloth, 25° 6.2, net, 
PINE PareR Epirton, in Four Vols. with] om oer oo 
32 Portraits, pott 8vo, eloth, galt top, 25 TWAIN'S (MARK) Books, 
net per vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 35, n¢t{ Author's Edition de Luxe of the 
—pervon cet oa Works of Mark Twaia, ‘s 23 
s ‘umes (iimited to 6co Numbere 
TALES FOR THE HOMES. Copies), price 12s, Gd. net per Volume, 
Ry TWENTY-SIX WELL-KNOWNAUTHOKS ay we euecriedt wet S 
Edited by Rev. J. MARCHANT. Publisheu| ¢ (442 be subscribed for only tu Sets.) 
for the benefit of the BARNARDO ME} UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 
MORIAL FUND, With 3 Portraits, Crown Svo, Chath, as fa. eaeh, 
Bvo, cloth, $6. nel _._.| Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 


TAYLOR | (TOM). — Historical With Jaz Dirstiitions by IW. RB, 





—e 














. Crown 8vo, 1s. exch, Noughing It; «nd Tho Innocents’ 
sabres Dp pecs eee at Ome: With coo IMlustrations by 
“TWIAT AXE AND CROWN, Pe OER " 
“THE Foot's REVENGE,’ The American Claimant. With 81 
CARKWRIGHT’S WIPE, . Iiespations by Han HURST and others, 
‘Aiea BoLeea? * The Adyonturesof Tom Sawyer 
‘PLOT AND PASSION ’ With Vil Belustrations, 


av See ae ee Ten Bawyer Abroad. With 26 

TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD).—A ltusteation be DAN earn, 
Bird’sseye View of Picturcsque| Tan Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 
India, With 32 [ust Cr, &ve choo. | Pudé’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 


. ~ i , ORS wel oN Ptustratons by Louis Lorn, 
THACKERAYANA: Notes and) «x, Yearp Abroad. With 314 lusts. 


Ancerloies, With numerous Sketches bv} ¢9hg Innocents Abroad: or, New 


THACKERAY, Crown Svo, cloth, 35. G2. Pikcim's Progress With a3g lusts, 
Thackeray (The Pocket), Arringed| *Tho Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
bw A, H. LIvarr. In emo, cloth, gilt ard CL, WARNER. With 2:2 Tlusts, 
top. 2s. nets lowher, gilt lopy aa nel *Tho Prince and tho Pauper, 


THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by.| «pin vou tne Micele ius 
The Siren’s Web. Ch. Svo, ch, 3s. td “Tho Raventures of Huckleberry 


- - ent bar 
Comrades Truo. Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. Ba ira 74 ie of a eee be 


THOMAS (BERTBA), Novels by.| ”4,%38nkoe at the Court of King 


In a Cathedral City, Cr. Svo, cl, 35,0d.) Ce The Stolen White Elephant. 


Crown Sve, Cob, Os. each, “The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
The House on the Scnr. A Double-barrailed Detective 
The Son of the House. Story. With 7 Ulustrations. 


FHOMSON'S SEASONS,andThe| Personal Recollections of Joan of 
rte of A RAGIER ES: Rates 48 Ilus-| wore Trampe Abroad. pane 
rations, rowa Sve eleth put, with ’ 

__ Steel Plates, 75.67 :post svo,hall-ciothas| "Sumy" Win mroatepees sey 

THOREAU: His Life and Aims.| TheChoice Works of Mark Twain. 

By A.B, PaGe. With a Portrait, Post With Lite, Portraiz, and Hlustrations, 

Svo, buckram, 3s. 42. #¥* The Books marked ® may be had also la 


T HORNBURY (WwW. ALT), Books by post ava, picture cloth, at_ 2s. each. 
The Life and Correspondence of! Mark Twain’s Sketches, Pott 8vo, 
J. M. W. Turner. With s Coloured} cioth, gait lop, 2s, net; leather, cut edges, 
Musts.and 2 Woodeuts. Cr. vo. cl, sca as net; picture bearels, 25, 


Tales for the Marines. Post Svo.) A Tramp Abroad, CiueaP Epitioy, 
illustrated boards, 25. e poedusn Sv t 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels| VIZE TELLY (ERNEST A.,), 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each; post Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, cach. 











Svo, iustrated boards, as, each, The Scorpion. 

The Way We Live Now. Tho Lover's Progress 

Frau Frohmann. ; Marion Fay.| With Zola in ) England. 4 Parts, 

The Land-Lenguers. A Path of Thorns. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
3 Post 80, lustrated buards, 25. each. The Wild Marquis: Life and Adven- 

Kept in the Dark. tures ot Armand Guerry de Maubreuil, 

The American Senater. ___Crowa Svo, cloth 6s, 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. (WALLACE (LEW. ).— Ben-Hur: 

; Mr. Scarborough’ 3 Family. Crown A Tale oi the Christ. Crown She, 
8vo, cluih, 3. bee cloth, y6 oa, 

TROLLOPE (FR ANCES E. , WAL LER: S. E. ).--Sebastiani'’s 
Novels by. Crowu Svea, cloth, 3¢ fr Secret. Witha Mists. Cr. evo ch, fe. 
each: postavoyila trated boards, 2s,cach ya eens a pet eng 

Like Ships upon the Sos. WALTON and COTTON’S 
Mabe!'s Progrosa. | Anrve Furness. Complete Angler. Pott &vo, cloth, 
Se ey a Bee gy ee at se net let her, gilt edites, 35. net 


TROLLOPE (T. A.). —Diamond), 


Cut Biamond. Pc Post &vo Ryo, al ‘ls tts, bas, 
emeerenniman anew e-nevaraane o-ctetitmres 


WT WHITMAN, Poems by. 
Ednted, with I: eduction. by W, M. Ros- 
GETTI With Port. Cr, 8vo, buckram, Os. 


: WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
TYILER | (Cc. C. FRASER>). “a Joan, the raed Crown 8Vo, cioth, 
Mistress Judith. Crown vv, eck: wed petare cevh, Hat back, 23 

te Ou post Sv. sy ulustrated be ele ge 1A A Fight fe ein Cr. 8v0, ch, 35. Od, 


TWELLS (JULIA . HL). .—Et “tn, 


Sejane! Crown 2%vo cloth, a 
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TYTLER (S ARAH), Now ths Crown oto, Joth, os each, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 35.0 each, post te The Moart of a Girl. Ww at 4 lusts? 
Uustrated boards, ov each, What Oupht Ena to Do? 
Buried Diamonds. . Tom Dawson. 
The Bilackhail Gaosta. The Younext isa Brown. 
What Ehe Came Trrough, Love ani! Lordship. 
Post 8 AVIAE aT rated bo. ee soa: each. The Old Honse aA tho Corner, 


Saint, Mungo's City, i Lady Bell. _My tacy ef Whims. 
o Hugucnot f‘amil ” 
Disappeared. | Hoblasde Oblige. | ARMAN (CY).-The Express shay 
Beauty and the Beast, __Messenger. Crown dvo, cloth, 35, 6d, | 
Crown bv, coth, 3s, Gd. each. WASSERMANN (LILLIAS). _- 
ie Macdonald Lasa. “ The Datfodils. Crown &vo, cloth, ts, 6d, 
- Gs aoe 





Nachal Uangton. | Sapphira. WESTALL (WILL. )s Novels by. 
Mrs. Carmichael's Coddessas. Srust-Moncy. Crown 8vo,cloth, 35, Gd; 
A Koneymoon's Eclipao. post svo, notrated buar as 2%. 

A Young Lado ame 


Ur owis Mv ah, 65, cach, Crown 8v, cloth, ‘6s. each, 
Three Men ‘of Mark: Be wyneen nevenue: 
In Clarissa's Day. . The Sacred Crescer::s. 


Gir Dawid’a Visitors. 
he Poct and His Guardiau Angel. - ape oe See ee nar each, 


Cltoyonne Sacqualine, Crown 8a] _ woman Tempted Him. 
The Bride's Pass. Post &vo, Mus- Bi Ton militia d Life. 
trated tvourds, 2.., Citleap Epinions Tuwe held ee 
Goth, re net, | Two Pinches of Snuff. 
UPWARD (A Red Bridal. | Migel Forte 
A ) LLEN), ! Novels bv. b e riaal. ige OFrLcscuéd, 
The Queen against Owen. Cre eis Ben ta he | Birch Dens, 
SQ COC Sur, picture Goth, flat back, The Ola iia 1 
Siep JUS Oyo, Tieng he TUG, 2s, hee rsdychic’s piranee Crimes. 
The P r ‘ort a 
Crow fone je edo-Boats.; mne Phantom City. 
ee ee * Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
VANDAM (ALBERT 0D. ). —A A Queer. ace | Red Rywington. 
Court Trag dy. Witt 4 : oy of Roy’s Court. 
peu PY es tN as ~% wn ve Srna ae Aa Luck would have it, 
Ass Man Sows. 


VASHTI and” ESTHER, By With the, Red Zagie. Porciar 


+ 


"Reue Of Laz Worle Cr Syo oh , 38 6d. LuthifONn Mediz Byo, %d, 
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WARRANT to Execute Charles. | WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 


A Facammile, with the 59 Signatures and 


ee ee 


Seals, 75, Regimental Legends. Post &Svo, 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen Llustrated boads, 2s. ; cloth, 25. 6d. 

of Scots, Including Queen Elzavetu':| Cavalry Life; and Regimental 

_ bidnature and the Great TSeal. 2s. = Legends. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. dad. ; 
EES RO PATA OE Re re OD ee picture cloth, flat back. 2s. 
WEBBER (BYRON). —Sport and |-—— — 

Spangles. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. WOMEN OF ? FLORENCE, dur- 
i‘ peer ing and prior to the Cinguccento. 
WERNER (A.).— Chapenga's By Prof. Istpoko pre LUNGO. Franslated 

White Man. Crown kyo, cloth, 3s, Gd by M. G. STEEGMaNN, Wuith Introduc- 


: tion by Dr GtUipo Braai, and 2 
WESTBURY (ATHA). — The Coloured Prates and 23 Ho if-tones, Large 


Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Crown COMERS Daca ay Te Gg ne) 
14, 1 {| “ : 
Bye, cloth, ae td WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 
WHEE SLWRIGHT (E. G. ). —A by. PostRvo Wustisted beards 25, each, 


alow k Crown 8vo cloth, fic Passengcrfrom Scotland Yard. 
tow Awakening. Crown Ryo clo The Englishman of the Rue Cain, 


Lio cea nar -RED.), Novels] WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 
A Forbidden Name. Rachel Armstrong. Post sv. 2s. Gd. 


Many Ways of Love. With8 lusts WRAGGE . (CLEMENT L.).— 


Crown $vo, cloth, 6s. each. ¢ The Pemance of the South Seas. 
With &y Tbustrations, Crown svo, clot, 





Mazeppa. 

Near the Taar, near Death. __ 78. Od, met, ere 
_A Splendid Impostor. | WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 
WHITE (GILBERTI).—Natural| Caricature History of the Georges; 


History of Selborne. Post &vo, Goth, 25 or, Antes of the House of Hanover, 
- Wh Frantispicce and over 300 Hiustra- 


WHITNEY (HELEN H.).—The! hous, Clown Bvo, cloth 3s, Gd, 


Bed-time Book. With Hlu-traten | History of Qaricature and of the 

in Three and Two Colours by JFssre W. Grovosque in Art, Literature, 

SMITH, Royal gto, ha't-cloth uccorated Sculpture, and Painting. Nius- 

Ss. net, fiated by, WI PRAIRHOLI, Crown dvo, 
ae Se Sea Doth, A. Gd, 


WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient: mee — 
Lie fae ADY)- ant Superstitions ZANGWILL (LOUIS). _—A Nines 
of Irefand. (town Svo, cloth, as td, nes year are Pp raae SYD, 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIE), b tee pat Sel ee eee 

Science in AOE Chapters. yp bys ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 


Svo, cloth, 7s Od, UNTFORMEOion, Transt: cdo: Biited, 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown with Tutroductions, by FkNRsr AL ViZk- 
Svo cloth, O68, TELIA. Crown 8vo, cloth, a0. G2, each, 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With} His Mastarpiece. | The Joy of Life, 
Illustrations, Crown &vo eclouh, 28, Od. ,| The Hono evnack 
a Ba he onour oO 8 rmy. 
WILLIAMSON (Mrs, F. H. )— Abbe Mouret’'s Praragression 


Child Widow. Post 8vo, illust. bds., we The Fortune of the Kougons. 
The Conquest of Piassans. 


“a 


WILLS (C. J. ), Novels by. 
Dram-Shop. 
ec ay porhe Seow town eee: The Fat and the Thin. | Money, 
CHM AS. cud, ', 
_Hie Dead Past, Crown fyo.cioth.6, | fine Downfall. | Destor Pascal, 
WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by.| Lourdes. rruittulpeaa. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 2 Rome, Work, 
Tteatnne Crown &va, cloth, 75, td. Paris. | truth, 
gar nierigarice ra comnr na With lustra-} Popvrar Epitions. medium 8vn, 6d, each, 
ar a, clo 5. 
Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 wre PoE Ehoe. he Rougons. 
IMustratians, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, Lourdes. ; Rome. | Tha Downfail. 


Common Accidents, and how to RAR RNS RCE 
Treat Them, Cr, &vo, ts. : clothis.a/] With Zola in England. By Ernsst 

Glimpses of Nature. With35 Illustra: A, VIZETELLY, Witb 4 Portrais, Crowa 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd, 8vo, cloth, 3s. G2, 





UNWIN BROTHERS, Lte., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 


